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INOOBPOBATBD  BT  BOYAL  OHABTBB  1882. 


MOTTO-"  xrisriTEX)  emi^ike." 


•bjtcts. 

"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  oonneoted 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."— (Bule  I.) 

IJTtmbers^ip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Besident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1.  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £B  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1.  Is,  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months). 
Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the 
payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years*  annual  subscriptions  of  £2 
on  payment  of  £16 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besidmt  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 
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SribiUgts  of  JtUobs  b^ose  Snbseripttons  art  not  in  ^mar. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  snbsoriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Room,  &o.  All 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  the 
Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded  to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  a  lady. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 


J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary. 


FORM  OF  CANDIDATE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


CEBTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 
TiUe 

Besidence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this         day  of  18 

^  from  personal  knowledge. 

Proposed  18 


Elected 


18 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


<  bequeatl)  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Botal  Colonial 
Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 

Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  mSTETOTE. 


SESSION  1898-04« 


FIBST  OBDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tbb  First  Ordinaiy  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
1898. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  E.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
.  the  Institute,  presided* 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  oonflrmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  lid 
Fellows  had  been  elected^  viz.  18  Besident  and  97  Non-Besident. 

Resident  Fellows: — 

Alfred  D,  Broughton,  Janu9  OhishaHfn,  Capt.  E,  AT.  Dams,  It»N,,  Capi. 
James  A,  Elmslie,  R.N.R.t  A.  M,  Ferguson^  Waldemar  FriedUumder,  Oearge 
Ooodgir,  Beginaid  W.  E.  JSawihom,  Robert  B,  Heinekey^  Oeorge  C.  JacK^ 
B.  Vincent  JeUicoe^  Donald  Mackay,  Peter  Purvee,  N.  Sherwood^  Bev.  Stewart 
Bmyth,  Allen  H.  P.  SUmehamt  Charles  Q.  Tegetmeier,  S.  Boee  Troup. 

Non-Besident  Fellows :— ^ 

Leonard  Aeutt  {Transvaal),  Qeorgs  A,  Adolpkus  {Gold  Coast  Cohny), 
Walter  J.  Agar  (Ceylon),  John  0,  Auret  {Transvaal),  Oeorge  Ball-Oreene 
CMUsh  Ofdana),  Petrus  G.  Bam  {Cape  Colony),  WiUiam  Baynes  {Natal), 
Bobert  J.  Beadet  {Ceylon),  Anthony  Bell  {Cape  Colony),  J.  J,  Beningfield 
^Natat),  Robertson  F.  Bertram  {Transvaal),  C.  Dimond  H.  Brains,  C.E., 
Lindsay  TF.  Bristowe  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  J.  H.  Brown  {Bahamas),  Alfred 
T.Bryant  {Straits  Settlements),  Bobert  E.  Bush  {Western  Australia),  Anthony 
M.  Caocia  {India),  AUan  Cameron  {Transvaal),  Emit  Castens  {Cape  Colony), 
Harry  Clayton  {Transvaal),  W.  H.  Dawson  {Burma),  H.  Dietrich  {Transvaal), 
Lord  Percy  8.  Douglas  ( Western  Australia),  David  Draper  {NcUal),  Dr.  A,  E. 
Edwards,  jun.  {Antigua),  Julian  Evelyn  {Barbados),  J.  Meadows  Fisher 
{Transvaal),  Donald  W.  Ferguson  {Ceylon),  E.  Roney  Forahaw  {British 
Ouiana),  Percival  B.  Frames  (Cape  Colony),  Wm.  Percy  Eraser  {Transvaal), 
J.  C.  Qodley  {Ceylon),  Henry  Hams  {Transvaal),  Albert  H.  Haider,  M,AJ.M.E. 
{Transvadl),  Bendiss  SaUmtein  {New  Zealand),  Frederick  Barford,  M,L.C. 
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(Grenada),  J.  MeKenns  Henry  {New  Zealand),  J.  E.  Eeioick  iBrUUh 
Guiana),  Alfred  W.  HoU  {New  South  WcOes),  Augustus  W.  Hood  {BriHsh 
Honduras),  Henry  G.  HunAy,  M.Inst.C^.  {Transvaal),  Edward  M.  HuUon, 
M,A.  {GibreUtar),  H  R.  Jaeobsen  (Janutica),  Leslie  Jarvis  {Antiaua),  Peyton 
Jones,  MJnstCE.  {Victoria),  C,  Dougald  Kennedy  {New  Zealand),  Major 
Louis  F,  Knollys,  CM.G.  {Ceylon),  Jacob  W.  Lewis  {Sierra  Leone),  W,  H. 
Longden  {TransiHidl),  Henry  J.  Low  {Canada),  B.  D.  McGibbon,  Q.C. 
{Canada),  Thomas  G.  UacarthyCNew  Zealand),  Uavid  G.  ManteU  {Ceylon), 
Peter  H.  ManUs  {Cape  Colotiy),  Wigram  If.  Maxwell  {Cape  Colony),  Alexander 
MithU  {New  Zealand),  Alfrii  H.  Miles  {New  ZeaXand),  Isaac  Meyers  (Trmu- 
vaai),  Edward  M,  Mort  {New  South  Wales),  WiViam  Newdigaie  {Cafe  Colony), 
WiUiam  Nichol,  M.LMJS,  {Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Percy  A,  Ntghtir^aU  {Joh&re), 
Bt.  Bevd.  Bishop  Oluwole,  D.D.  {Niger),  Maoor  E.  Boderte  Owen  {Uganda), 
WUUam  Peter  {Victoria),  Louis  Playford  {Transvaal),  Hon.  Leslie  Probyn 
Attorney-General,  British  Honduras),  Nathaniel  Baphael  {Transvaal),  Sydiiy 
H.  Beed  (Victoria),  Comelis  Bissik  {Transvaal),  M.  B.  Boch/ort  {BHOsh 
Guiana),  Ikiniel  J.  Bousseau  {Cape  Colony),  Colonel  W.  H.  St.  Hill,  MJS.A. 

ITaemania),  Helperius  B.  Sauer  {Transvaal),  Henry  J.  Saunders,  A.MJnst.CJB. 
Western  Australia),  WUUam  J.  Scott,  M.B.  {Natal),  Cecil  E.  SeaviUe  {Cape 
Colony),  B.  Tennant  Shields  (Queensland),  Dr.  Bobert  M.  Simpson  (Canada), 
Charles  Southey  {0<9pe  Colony),  Frank  F.  SouthweU,  CJB.lCape  Colony),  Dr. 
Henry  Synumds  {Cape  Colony),  Bichard  Teeee(New  South  Wa&s),  Wm.  Bums 
Thomson  {Orange  Free  StaU),  Dr.  John  T.  ToU  {South  Australia),  Prescott 
Upton  {Natal),  S.  H.  Van  DiggOen,  J.P.  (Transvaal),  H.  M.  C.  Walch  {Tas- 
mania), Giles  F.  Walker,  J.P.  {Ceylon),  Frank  Watkins  {Transvaal),  C.  A, 
Scott  Watson  {South  Australia),  Bt.  Bevd.  W.  T.  ThomhtU  Webber„  DJ). 
(Lord  Bishop  of  Brisbane),  John  J.  Weston  {New  South  Wales),  David  Wilson 
{Victoria),  James  Winter  {British  Guiana),  W.  D.  Wood  {New  Zealand),  G.H. 
Cory  Wright  {West  Indies). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  tiie  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.f  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India»  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibhan  called  upon  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G.,  to  read  his  Paper  on 

STATE  SOCIALISM  AND  LABOUB  GOVEBNMENT 
IN  ANTIPODEAN  BBITAIN. 

"  What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  England  will  think  to-morrow  ** 
was  a  proud  boast  of  the  great  manufacturing  county,  and  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  true  one.  But  thirty  years  ago  the  English  Par- 
liament had  not  taken  the  leap  in  the  dark  "  which  was  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  those  whom  Mr.  Lowe  contemptuously  called  "  the 
persons  who  live  in  these  small  houses,"  still  less  was  it  in  con- 
templation that  the  toiler  in  the  fields,  the  lodger,  and  the  domestic 
servant  should  have  electoral  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  Manchester 
manufacturer. 


Labour  Oovemfoent  in  AnUpoiean  Britain.  ^ 

Every  extezision  of  the  franchise  has  brought  about  a  oorre- 
sponding  change,  and  as  each  class  has  felt  its  predominance 
in  the  Legislatore  it  has  enacted  laws  to  farther  its  own  interests. 
In  1867  the  artisans  obtained  the  franchise,  and  in  1871  Trade 
Unions  were  legalised,  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  abolished,  and  the 
relations  of  the  servant  to  the  master  put  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

The  electoral  privilege  has  now  been  so  far  extended  as  prac- 
tically to  constitute  manhood  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  we  appear  to  be  approaching  a  period  of  our 
history  when  the  Labour  interest,  hitherto  so  little  regarded  by  Par- 
liament, will  not  only  engross  the  major  part  of  its  time,  but  will 
command  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  State.  In  such  a  case 
the  most  interesting  subject  to  which  the  statesman  can  apply  his 
study  are  the  aims  and  demands  of  those  who  have  acquired  such 
great  political  power.  In  this  country  as  yet  those  aims  and 
demands  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  clearly  formulated.  The 
representatives  of  Labour  have  indeed  sought  to  shape  current 
legislation  for  the  advantage  of  labour,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
exhibited  any  unanimity  in  their  platform — even  in  the  demand  for 
shorter  working  hours. 

We  cannot  affirm  more  at  present  than  that  the  labourer  wants 
in  soma  manner  to  lead  a  brighter  life  and  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  his  home.  No  distinct  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  has  been  put  forward,  certainly  not  by  the  labourer  in  the 
rural  districts.  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  it  were  so,  for  none 
is  so  uneasy  as  the  man  who  only  knows  that  he  is  wretched,  but 
has  no  scheme  for  improving  his  position.  All  that  those  who  lead 
the  labourers  have  pointed  to  is  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  by  the  State  under  the  direction  of  a  Parliament  dominated 
by  a  Labour  electorate.  In  the  meanwhile  we  are  witnessing  on 
the  part  of  statesmen  of  both  parties  in  England  the  gradual  aban- 
donment  of  the  doctrine  of  "  laisser  faire,'*  the  gradual  recognition 
of  the  principle  that,  in  addition  to  the  accepted  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  life  and  property,  there  is  a  further  duty  to  make  life 
endurable— even  to  make  it  happy. 

The  State  no  longer  looks  passively  upon  the  struggle  for  existence, 
but  endeavours  to  make  existence  possible  under  conditions  less 
severe  than  those  of  constant  struggle ;  as  a  New  Zealand  statesman 
put  it,  "  We  are  commencing  a  struggle  against  the  struggle  for 
existence." 

If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  policy,  and  to  speculate 
on  tfie  future  legislation  of  the  new  democracy  in  England,  we 
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mast  no  longer  look  to  the  socoessoni  of  Bright  and  Gobded,  Gt 
hearken  to  the  teachings  of  what  is  known  as  the  Uanoheetet 
School,  to  understand  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  now  the  masters  of  this  country,  bat  we  must  look  to  the  best 
educated  men  who  work  with  their  hands ;  to  those  who  having 
similar  aims  and  ambitions  are  able  to  satisfy  them  without 
destroying  ancient  institutions  to  which  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed ;  institutions  which  are  revered  by  many— even  of  those 
holding  advanced  views. 

1!h£  Cokditiok  of  the  Colonial  Wobkimo  Mak. 

Nor  can  we  form  reliable  opinions  of  the  policy  of  the  working 
dass  under  forms  of  government  different  from  our  own.  But 
"Gcelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currant."  In 
Australasia,  and  specially  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  men,  or  the  sons 
of  men,  who  have  but  recently  left  our  shores,  living  in  a  temperate 
climate,  and  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  under  a  parlia* 
mentary  and  party  system  precisely  similar  to  our  own.  In  some  of 
these  Colonies,  notably  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  education,  which 
in  England  has  been  compulsory  for  seventeen  years  and  free  for 
only  two,  has  been  both  free  and  compulsory  for  twenty  years.  Blood 
was  shed  in  England  forty-five  years  ago  to  win  the  six  points  of 
the  People's  Charter — Msmhood  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Vote 
by  Ballot,  Abolition  of  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  Equal  Electoral  Districts.  Substituting  triennial  for 
annual  Parliaments,  as  demanded  by  the  Chartists,  we  shall  find 
that  New  Zealanders  enjoy  every  one  of  the  points  of  the  Charter. 

Therefore,  it  is  to  Australasia,  and  especially  to  New  Zealand,  that 
we  must  look  for  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  political 
power  is  wielded  by  the  best-educated  English  worker  under  political 
and  climatio  conditions  similar  to,  though  more  favourable  than, 
those  of  the  Mother  Country. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  is  available  to  the  public  among 
the  documents  respecting  labour  in  foreign  countries  and  our 
Colonies,  collected  by  the  Labour  Commission,  the  services  of  whose 
staff  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  lost  to  the  country  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  labours  of  the  Commission ;  but  the  admirable  reports 
prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  Drage,  the  secretary,  deal  rather  with 
labour  troubles  and  the  condition  of  labour  than  with  the  results  of 
labour  government.  With  the  exception  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke*s 
accurate  work,    Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  published  before 
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the  Labour  party  in  New  Zealand  attained  to  their  present  power, 
there  has,  as  Mr.  Fairfield  complains,  been  given  to  the  publio  no 
complete  account  of  important  legislative  acts  adopted  by  the 
Colonies  which  are  in  advance  of  co-related  Imperial  Acts. 

Not  only  do  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  exist  in  New 
Zealand,  but  the  statesmen  of  that  Colony  have  formed  an  exalted 
ideal  of  their  duty.  They  think  that,  being  possessed  above  other 
English-speaking  communities  of  these  conditions,  they  owe  a  debt 
to  that  great  Empire  of  which  they  are  proud  to  form  a  branch. 
They  feel  that  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to  make  experiments  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ftge  is  everywhere  tending. 

Thb  Causes  which  have  Led  to  the  Adoption  of 
State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand, 

In  referring  to  the  views  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  in  New  Zealand  I  shall  confine  myself  in 
the  case  of  all  now  alive  and  engaged  in  political  life  to  those 
expressions  of  opinion  which  have  been  made  public,  and  are  gene- 
rally accessible ;  but  I  feel  that  I  may  refer  rather  more  freely  to  the 
views  expressed  to  me  in  private  by  those  who  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  party  strife,  and  specially  to  the  two  able  and  conscientious 
statesmen  who  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  the  Crown 
while  I  was  there.  Those  two  men  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
Ballance)  were  of  opposite  parties  and  of  opposite  natures,  but  both 
were  actuated  by  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  patriotism  to  their  Colony, 
of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  of  a  determination  to  sacrifice 
their  own  wealth  and  their  own  lives  in  order  to  increase  the  well- 
being  of  their  less-fortunate  fellow-Colonists.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Ballance,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  believer  in  State  Socialism, 
but  similar  ideas  actuated  his  political  opponent.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson, 
the  leader  of  the  less  advanced  party.  Neither  statesman  looked 
forward  to  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Mr. 
Bellamy:  their  Socialism  was  of  the  Fabian  order,  "advancing 
always  but  in  spiral  lines."  It  was  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the 
puri^  of  administration  of  municipal  and  State  institutions  in  the 
a£GEurs  hitherto  conducted  by  individuals,  and  in  the  gradual  shrink- 
age of  the  interest  to  be  obtained  on  capital.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  gradual  assumption  by  the  State  and 
municipalities  of  all  the  institutions  which  minister  to  the  every-day 
wants  of  the  people.  He  believed  that  as  a  consequence  the  diffi- 
oolty  in  the  i>emunerative  employment  of  capital  would  be  .m 
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inoreaamg  one.  He  saw  that  8  per  cent.  Consols  liad  beoome  2| 
per  cent.  "  Ooschens/*  and  expected  the  next  generation  to  be 
acquainted  with  2  per  cent.  John  Bums  "  if  not  with  1  per  cent. 
"  Sidney  Webbs." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  'at,  therefore,  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  State,  con\dnced  of  the  advantages  of  State  Socialism, 
that  we  should  be  witnessing  in  New  Zealand  a  series  of  experiments 
in  that  direction  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Sir  Bobert  Stout,  once  himself  Prime  Minister,  and  still  undoubt- 
edly the  ablest  man  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  though  he  does  not  hold 
the  reins  of  office,  in  consequence  of  absence  from  Parliament 
when  the  Ministry  was  formed,  says  of  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment 
party  : — 

"  We  have  a  noble  opportunity.  We  stand  in  many  ways  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  are  not  encum- 
bered by  privileges;  we  are  not  encumbered  by  prejudices ;  and  we 
are  therefore  free  to  make  experiments.  I  ask  the  House  to  make 
diese  experiments.  I  ask  the  House  to  believe  that  these  experi- 
ments may  be  made.  I  ask  the  House  to  think  that  even  if 
these  experiments  fail  still  it  is  our  duty  to  make  them." 

This  desire  was  greatly  increased  by  the  results  of  the  last 
election,  adding  as  it  did  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  a 
number  of  men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  various  handicrafts 
at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  who  came  to  the  House  imbued 
with  a  most  conscientious  desire  to  discharge  their  duty  to  con- 
stituents who  had  never  before  been  in  a  sufficient  majority  to  send 
men  of  their  own  class  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

The  Stbikb  op  1890  and  the  Election  op  1891. 

The  election  of  1891  followed  immediately  on  the  great  strike  of 
1890.  That  strike  commenced  with  the  Shearers'  Union,  whose 
members  declined  to  work  alongside  of  men  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  Union.  The  quarrel  soon  spread  to  the  seamen,  the  Maritime 
Council,  and  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  embracing  almost 
every  kind  of  labour.  The  fight  did  not,  like  the  present  lamentable 
dispute  in  the  coal  trade  here,  centre  on  a  particular  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  for  a  given  amount  of  work,  or  time  spent  in  work- 
ing, but  on  the  question  whether  men  should  work  for  employers 
who  had  combined,  and  whether  employers  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  men  who  had  not  combined. 

Melbourne  was  without  gas  and  enveloped  in  darkness  for  threes 
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days.  Intercolonial  shipping  was  stopped,  for  the  labourers  were 
afraid  to  work  lest  they  should  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists.  The  remarkable  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  the  smart 
young  merchants  and  clerks  of  Melbourne,  begrimed  with  dirt, 
working  in  the  holds,  on  the  wharf,  and  at  the  donkey-engine. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  complete  boycott,"  as  it  was  called,  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion would  prevent  the  Unionist  even  from  entering  heaven,  so 
long  as  any  free  men  were  also  admitted  there ;  while  if  he  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  other  place  the  president  would  refuse  him 
admission  lest  he  should  be  calling  out  the  stokers. 

The  mandate  of  the  Unions  was  loyally  obeyed  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  suffering,  not  in  the  hope  of  higher  wages,  but  from  a  senti- 
ment which,  however  misguided,  one  could  not  help  admiring — that 
of  the  bond  of  fellowship. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  remember  a  ship  was  being  loaded  with 
manganese  from  a  lighter.  The  lighter  was  Union,"  so  some 
lumpers  thought  it  no  harm  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by  loading  at 
least  a  Union  "  lighter.  To  their  horror,  however,  shortly  after 
eonunencing  work  a  messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste  to  tell  them 
that,  though  the  lighter,  the  baskets,  and  the  shovels  were  Union," 
the  man  at  the  winch  on  board  the  ship  hoisting  up  the  manganese 
was   free,"  and  they  must  at  once  desist  from  their  work. 

As  anyone  might  have  foreseen  who  reflected  that  out  of  420,000 
workmen  in  New  South  Wales  alone  only  40,000  were  Unionists, 
after  protracted  suffering  the  strike  collapsed  by  the  final  consent 
of  the  Unionists  to  work  alongside  of  free  labourers. 

Certain  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  foreseeing 
how  wide  would  be  the  breach  between  the  parties  at  the  forth- 
coming election,  commenced  at  once  to  worship  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Union.  It  was  proposed  by  obstructing  business  to  prevent  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  until  the  strike  should  be  settled ;  one 
member  went  so  &r  as  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wharf  Labourers'  Union  in  his  constituency : — 

''Sir  George  Grey  and  others  think  with  me  that  we  shall 
commit  grave  error  to  allow  Parliament  to  terminate  next  week 
before  strike  terminates.  But  I  dare  not  stone-wall  without  your 
direction.  Kindly  advise." 

The  Ballot-box  pbefebbed  to  Industrial  Was. 

The  defeat  sustained  by  the  Labour  party  in  the  strike  caused  the 
leaders  to  see  plainly  thai  strikes  are  a  mistake,  and  a  waste  of 
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force  and  of  resources ;  tbat  the  ballot-box  gave  them  better  oppor 
tunities  of  success  than  industrial  warfare.   The  energy  thus  dis^ 
played  was  the  result  of  new  hopes  inspiring  a  defeated  but  not 
dejected  party  ;  a  party  who  learned  that— 

"  When  you  organise  a  strike,  it  is  war  you  organise ; 
But  to  organise  our  labour  were  the  labour  of  the  wise.*' 

Up  to  that  time  no  election  had  been  fought  in  New  Zealand  on 
strictly  party  lines  as  understood  in  this  country,  but  the  election 
of  1891  was  distinctly  a  fight  between  the  party  of  Labour  and  the 
party  of  Capital,  and  the  Labour  party  won. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  one  of  its  members  the  newly  elected 
Parliament  consisted  of  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  land- 
owners, each  ten ;  of  six  journalists,  four  Maories,  two  brewers, 
two  mine  agents,  and  two  bootmakers ;  while  each  of  the  following 
classes  had  one  representatiye :  a  major,  a  captain,  a  doctor,  a 
pensioner,  a  shipping  agent,  a  contractor,  a  builder,  a  painter,  a 
tailor,  a  stonemason,  a  carpenter,  and  a  lamplighter.  There  is  on 
record  a  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  borough  represented 
by  the  lamplighter,  which  runs  "  that  leave  of  absence  be  given  to 
the  borough  turncock  and  lamplighter  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  that  his  son  be  accepted  as  his  substitute."  To  these 
may  be  added  four  nondescripts  included  as  gentlemen."  Even 
then  there  were  only  seven  mechanics  to  80,000  wage-earners  in 
the  Colony,  while  the  8,000  professional  men  were  better  represented 
than  the  40,000  farmers.  ^ 

Although  among  the  new  Ministry  there  was  not  to  be  found 
any  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Government  work- 
ing for  wages,  several  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  would  have  been 
described  as  working  men.  Not  one  of  the  Ministers  belonged  to 
the  squatter  or  landowning  class,  or  was  among  the  larger  employers 
of  labour. 

The  Labour  party  was  strong  in  the  new  House,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  free  lances,  chiefly  men  disappointed  of 
place,  accepted  the  new  Liberalism  and  presented  an  undivided 
front  to  the  Capitalist  opposition. 

Labottb  Leadbbs  in  New  Zealand  and  New  South  WaIiEs. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  influence  of  the  Trade  Unions  at  the 
election  was  not  less  marked.  About  thirty  members  were  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony  at  an  extraordinary  small  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Though  there  ws^s  an  ^bui^da^ce  of  candidatefj 
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the  discipline  of  the  Labonr  party  checked  individual  ambition. 
Nominations  were  unlimited,  but  the  candidate  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  the  decision  of  the  ballot  scrupulously  respected. 
Nowhere  did  Labour  candidates  run  against  each  other. 

Unlike  their  brethren  of  New  Zealand  they  did  not,  however, 
choose  a  leader  outside  their  ranks  from  among  those  possessing 
parliamentary  experience,  nor  were  they  able  to  select  one  man 
from  their  own  body.  Under  a  divided  leadership  they  endeavoured 
by  holding  themselves  aloof  from  both  parties  to  wield  the  balance 
of  power.  CoaUtions  between  sections  of  the  other  parties  in  Par- 
liament, however,  foiled  them  in  this  attempt,  and  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  will  upon  any  Oovemment  in  New 
South  Wales. 

The  New  Zealand  House  of  Lobds. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Upper  House,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
new  Ministry  did  not  find  a  large  following.  The  Prime  Minister 
assured  the  Governor  that  in  a  House  of  thirty-four  members  he 
could  rely  on  the  support  at  all  times  of  but  four  or  five  peers." 

In  Colonial  Upper  Chambers  it  is  the  practice  to  vote,  not  in 
accordance  with  strict  party  proclivities,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
duty  of  a  nominated  Upper  House  towards  the  decisions  of  the 
people's  representatives.  The  result  was  that  during  the  Session  of 
1892  the  Minister  who  leads  in  the  Upper  House  was  supported  in 
fifty-three  divisions  by  an  average  of  within  a  firaotion  of  eight  inde- 
pendent members,  while  the  Governor  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  out  of  thirty-seven  Government  measures  all  were  carried 
save  two ;  that  if  the  Government  had  been  reinforced  by  the  twelve 
new  Councillors  which  the  Governor  had  been  advised  but  hesi- 
tated to  appoint,  they  would  have  been  victorious  in  every  division 
save  one;  always  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
nominees  supported  the  Government — ^an  hypothesis  which  I  shall 
presently  show  to  have  been  somewhat  prematurely  assumed. 

After  a  contest  with  the  Governor,  decided  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  twelve  peers  "  selected  from  the 
party  in  power  were  added  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Of  these 
four  were  working  men,  two  compositors,  a  storeman,  and  a  boiler* 
maker.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  telegram  flOtmouncing  His  Ex- 
cellency's appointment  of  the  latter  gentleman  arrived  the  new  Coun- 
cillor was  at  work  inside  a  boiler.  At  first  he  disbelieved  the  voice 
of  the  messenger  announcing  the  deUvery  of  so  unusual  a  missive 
M  a  telegpram^  but  on  bwmin^  convinced  of  it9  reality  said,  Well, 
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shove  it  through  the  hole  at  the  top,"  and  it  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  he  became  aware  that  in  future  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of   Honourable  "  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

The  reception  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  attitude  after  taking 
their  seats  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice,  as  bearing  on  the  influence 
which  Second  Chambers  appear  to  exercise  on  the  English  mind, 
whether  the  recipient  of  a  call  thither  be  a  Whig  of  the  English 
squirearchy  or  a  Trades  Unionist  of  the  New  Zealand  working  men. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  older  members  of  the  Council  that  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament  certain  of  their  body  should  assemble  at 
the  door  to  greet  the  newly  elevated  peers,"  to  make  them  welcome 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  oldest  Councillors,  Sir  George  Whitmore,  elevated  to 
his  present  position  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  had  led  our 
troops  to  victory  against  the  Maories,  said  on  the  opening  day : — 

"  We  are  here  as  members  of  the  revising  Chamber  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  and  we  none  of  us  represent  either  classes  or 
localities.  Whatever  we  may  do  we  must  do  it  for  the  general  good 
of  the  Colony,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  anything  about  *  Labour 
Members '  of  this  Council." 

Parliament  had  been  but  little  more  than  a  month  in  Session 
before  a  Bill  to  take  Public  Parks  out  of  the  care  of  specially  elected 
Boards  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  ordinary  Local  Authority  was 
introduced  by  the  Government  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Patrick 
Buckley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  which  Mr.  Bolt,  one  of  the 
newly  created  Labour  "  peers,"  rose  to  say  that  he  would  like  in  a 
tew  words  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  whole  Bill,  and  on  a 
division  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  it  was  seen  that  the 
Council  was  equally  divided,  while  three  out  of  the  four  Labour 
Councillors  were  to  be  found  in  the  Opposition  lobby.  Later,  on 
the  second  reading  of  a  Government  measure  involving  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  electorate,  to  admit  a  new  class  of  voters 
almost  equal  in  number  to  those  already  exercising  the  franchise, 
Mr.  JenMnson  (the  boiler  maker)  said : — 

"  We  were  told  that  our  duty  was  to  come  here  and  vote  for  the 
proposals  of  the  Government,  and  that  that  was  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  here.  Now  what  preposterous  nonsense  I  We  have  voted 
against  those  measures  which  we  did  not  think  good  measures  and 
shall  do  80  again,  and  we  find  that  some  intend  to  vote  against  this 
measure." 

Of  the  twelve  persons  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  not  less  than  half  voted  agamst  this  Ministerial  proposal. 
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So  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  not  the  only  Prime  Minister 
who  has  found  his  measures  opposed,  and  that  very  soon  after  fayonrs 
conferred,  hy  those  to  whom  he  has  himself  given  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  Civil  Service. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  a  democracy  is  apt  to  be  led  astray  by 
a  craving  for  equality  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  the  Civil  Service. 

The  salaries  paid  to  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  are  markedly 
lower  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England,  though  I  doubt  whether 
either  in  ability,  in  single-hearted  desire  to  serve  the  State,  or  in 
loyalty  to  the  political  chief  of  the  hour  would  they  yield  the  palm 
to  our  own  Civil  Servants.  Yet  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
never  ceased  to  attack  the  qualifications,  the  ability,  and  even  the 
honour  of  these  men  upon  every  occasion  when  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  vote  their  salaries. 

The  democracy  seem  only  to  have  perceived  the  difference  between 
the  remuneration  of  the  brain  worker  and  of  the  hand  worker. 
They  appear  to  have  been  consumed  with  an  envious  desire  to 
exchange  the  fustian  for  the  black  cloth  coat,  forgetting  that  if  the 
State,  is  to  discharge  these  new  duties  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  people  the  officers  of  the  State  must  be  the  most  competent 
that  can  be  found,  and  must  be  maintained  in  such  a  position  of 
comfort  as  will  place  them  above  the  constant  and  serious  tempta- 
tions  which  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the  successful  development 
of  State  Socialism. 

When  the  spirit  of  economy  was  abroad  the  first  to  whom  the 
pruning*knife  of  retrenchment  is  appUed  are  the  servants  of  the 
State,  from  whose  salaries  10  per  cent,  is  knocked  off  all  round  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

It  is  reported  that  a  retrenching  Minister  was  travelling  in  the 
Government  lighthouse  steamer  to  address  a  meeting  of  constituents 
fixed  for  a  particular  hour.  He  urged  the  captain,  one  of  the  oldest 
officers  of  the  New  Zealand  Service,  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  remark,  "  She  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  travel  as  fast 
as  she  used  to."  "  No,"  replied  the  skipper, I  don't  think  she  does, 
sir,  since  you  took  10  per  cent,  off  the  screw.' 

EXPEBIMENTS  IN  StATE  SOCIALISM. 

The  state  in  New  Zealand  has  undertaken,  in  addition  to  such 
duties  as  the  Postal  Service,  many  functions  which  are  new  to  us, 
and  some  of  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 
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English  mtmicipalifcies,  recognising  iheir  duty  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  people,  have  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  water  for  those  purposes ; 
but  in  New  Zealand  the  Government  supplies  water  to  enable 
workers  to  earn  their  living  in  the  business  of  gold-mining. 

Gold-mining,  especially  in  the  Antipodes,  is  connected  in  most 
men's  minds  with  rapid  accretion  of  fortunes  at  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Those  days  have  passed  away  and  the  alluvial  gold-mining 
in  New  Zealand  yields  to  the  careful  and  industrious  miner  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  claim,  an  average  earning  of  80«.  a 
week — a  rate  of  remuneration  not  higher  than  ordinary  wages. 
Every  particle  of  earth  on  a  man's  claim  has  to  be  carefully  washed, 
so  that  the  gold  dust  may  be  panned  "  out  of  the  soil.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  copious  supply  of  water  at  a  high 
pressure.  In  privately  owned  mines  dams  are  constructed,  hose 
laid  on,  and  tail-races  to  carry  off  the  waste  and  debris  washed 
away,  are  provided  at  an  expenditure  of  capital  wholly  beyond  the 
means  of  tiie  working  miner. 

Here  the  State  in  New  Zealand  steps  in.  In  1877  the  Govern- 
ment bought  up  the  existing  water  rights  at  a  place  called  Eumara 
and  constructed  a  water-race  from  a  reservoir  at  a  high  elevation  at 
a  cost  of  £87,867.  To  carry  off  the  tailings  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  sludge  channel  in  1884  at  a  further  cost  of  £17,000. 
At  that  date  it  was  estimated  that  the  profit  on  the  undertaking  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  had  been  at  the  rate  of  }  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  but  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
received  for  gold  duty  and  for  miner's  rights,  with  the  estimated 
contribution  of  each  miner  to  the  general  taxation,  it  was  calculated 
the  Government  had  received  at  the  rate  of  £9,966  per  annum, 
equal  to  4|  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay. 

Last  year  the  sales  of  water  amounted  to  £6,645  and  the  expenses 
were  £1,584,  leaving  a  profit  of  £5,061 :  172  men  used  the  race,  and 
produced  £89,982  worth  of  gold. 

Unfortunately  constant  alterations  are  required  to  the  sludge 
channel,  as  it  from  time  to  time  gets  filled  up  at  the  out&U  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  debris  coming  down.  These  alterations  are 
carried  out  by  the  miners  on  the  spot,  and  are  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  not  in  cash,  but  by  subsidy,  allowing  to  the  miners  a 
supply  of  water  up  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  after  the  channel 
has  been  constructed. 
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Thb  Laboubeb  and  thb  Land. 

Another  of  New  Zealand's  Sociatistio  experimeotfl  more  e&sily 
oarried  ont  where  large  tracts  of  land  belong  to  the  State  than  here 
is  that  of  Tillage  settlements. 

Acting  on  the  doctrine  that  the  State  should  not  permanently 
alienate  the  public  domain,  the  land  is  let  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity 
that  is,  for  999  years,  at  a  rental  equal  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  land.  No  rent  is  payable  for  the  first  two  years.  No  man 
may  have  more  than  100  acres,  and  his  application  is  not  entertained 
if  it  be  shown  that  he  possesses  land  elsewhere  in  the  Colony. 
When  he  has  built  a  house  on  his  plot  the  Oovemment  advances 
him  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  on  the  security  of  it,  and  a  further 
sum  not  exceeding  £50  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  an  acre  for  the  first 
20  acres  cleared  and  cropped.  Upon  these  advances  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  charged.  Married  men  are  given  a  preference. 
In  the  province  of  Auckland  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  at  a  time 
of  great  pressure  from  the  unemployed,  and  it  has  been  extensively 
tried.  Although  some  of  the  sections  ti^en  up  have  been  abandoned, 
wherever  the  improvements  have  been  effected  and  advances  made, 
the  Government  have  readily  found  other  tenants  to  take  them  up, 
showing  that  the  security  for  the  outlay  is  sufficient.  The  Govern^ 
ment  further  assist  the  village  settlers  by  employing  them  as  much 
as  possible  on  road-making,  and  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  build 
schools  for  them  (which  under  the  Education  Act  is  done  wherever 
ten  or  more  children  are  beyond  the  reach  of  an  existing  school)  the 
settlers  are  employed  upon  the  building. 

I  visited  two  of  these  settlements  in  similar  circumstances  and  in 
the  same  district :  one  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  earnest 
industrious  men  under  a  capable  leader,  the  other  by  a  mixed  band 
of  unemployed — settlers  rather  from  necessity  than  from  choice — 
who  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  steamer  that  took  them  from  the 
town  to  see  the  settlement.  The  latter  were  making  a  living  indeed 
out  of  the  settlement,  but  had  expended  much  of  the  money  advanced 
by  Government  at  the  nearest  store  on  articles  most  of  which  they 
could  quite  well  have  grown  themselves,  and  were  clamouring  to 
the  Goverzmient  to  take  them  out  of  the  "  hole  "  they  had  brought 
them  to.  The  voluntary  association,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
thoroughly  contented.  Under  a  spreading  puriri  tree  they  gave  us 
a  luncheon  of  bread,  milk,  cheese,  honey,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  all 
grown  on  their  own  plots.  A  laughing  crowd  of  children  played 
round,  and  their  only  complaints  were  that  the  winter  rain  played 
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havoo  mih  the  roads,  while  they  had  no  chance  to  have  their  plots 
by  purchase  for  their  very  own,"  as  the  children  say.  Up  to  the 
present  time  900  men  in  86  settlements  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  holding  22,677  acres,  an  average  of  26 
acres  each  man ;  £24,625  have  been  advanced ;  the  total  amount 
receivable  for  rent  and  interest  has  been  £10,522,  of  which  about 
£2,000  is  in  arrear ;  but  the  value  of  the  land  upon  the  security  of 
which  this  advance  has  been  made  as  improved  by  the  settlers  is 
estimated  at  £G1|699. 

The  opinion  which  I  formed  was  that  in  any  case  the  State  had 
good  security  for  its  advances,  but  that  only  careful  selection  both 
of  the  land  and  of  the  men,  with  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers  to  become  small  farmers,  would  ensure  success. 

To  empower  them  to  obtain  their  freeholds  would  no  doubt  bring 
with  it  a  temptation  to  become  encumbered  by  mortgage,  but  the 
power  to  sell  or  charge  a  long  lease  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
effecting  a  mortgage. 

Associations  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons  may  take  up  land  on 
the  same  terms  in  blocks  of  from  1,000  to  11,000  acres,  provided 
there  be  not  less  than  one  selector  for  every  200  acres.  I  pointed 
out  to  General  Booth  that  this  land  law  appeared  to  be  specially 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  Over-sea  Colony,  but  considerations 
of  distance  and  want  of  funds  have  hitherto  deterred  him  from 
attempting  it. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  a  large  party  of  Scandinavians  took  up 
land  on  this  system.  Each  family  was  allowed  40  acres.  At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  formed  it  was  all  dense  bush,  and  there 
was  no  European  within  twenty  miles,  but  the  Qovemment  were  con- 
structing a  road  forty  miles  long  to  pierce  the  bush.  The  settlers 
were  employed  on  this.  Now  the  bush  is  cleared,  the  land  laid 
down  to  pasture  which  will  carry  four  sheep  to  the  acre.  All  the 
original  settlers  save  two  are  still  in  the  settlement ;  those  two  cut 
up  their  farms  to  form  what  is  now  a  flourishing  township. 

The  establishment  of  State  farms  for  the  employment  of  elderly 
men  who  should  live  rent  free  on  the  property,  and  cultivate  the 
land  under  co-operative  contract,  has  been  contemplated.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Government  have  not  succeeded  in  combining  circum- 
stances of  soil,  access,  &c.,  on  any  site  sufficiently  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Cabinet  of  new  South  Wales  has  set  aside  £20,000  for 
advances  to  village  settlers  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Kew  Zealand* 
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.  New  Zealand,  notwithstandiBg  the  feridlity  of  some  of  its  soil  and 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  produce  exported  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  rich  only  in  patches.  In  the  North  Island  there  is 
one  huge  area  all  covered  with  the  pumice  and  scori®  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  another  area  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Haories ;  in 
the  South  Island  are  found  range  upon  range  of  rocky  snow- 
crowned  mountains  which  so  close  in  upon  the  sea  in  parts  of  the 
west  and  south  of  the  island  as  to  leave  hardly  any  land  available 
for  cultivation. 

BeST7M»I0K  of  THB  NATI<»IAIf  ESTATE. 

The  present  Qovemment  entertain  very  strongly  the  opinion  that 
a  huge  mistake  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  when 
land  was  sold  in  large  blocks  at  low  rates  with  the  view  of  expending 
the  proceeds  in  opening  up  the  Colony,  and  that  the  result  has  been, 
while  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent  the  export  of  frozen  mutton 
grown  on  the  extensive  pasture  lands,  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labour  and  to  restrict  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  the  plough  and  petite  culture.*'  In  the  words  of  Tennyson 
respecting  England  before  the  coming  of  Arthur — 

"  And  BO  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 
But  man  was  less  and  less." 

The  Labour  party  in  imposing  a  progressive  land  tax  made  no 
secret  of  their  hostility  to  large  estates.  The  policy  of  this  tax  is 
usually  known  as  the  "  bursting-up  '*  policy,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  party,  the  Minister  for  Labour,  said : — "  The  graduated  tax  is 
a  finger  of  warning  held  up  to  remind  them  that  the  Colony  does 
not  want  these  large  estates.  I  think,  whether  partly  or  almost 
entirely  unimproved,  they  are  a  social  pest,  an  industrial  obstiBusle, 
and  a  bar  to  progress."  This  is  strong  language,  and  was  bitterly 
resented ;  but  it  no  doubt  embodied  the  views  of  the  Labour  party 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Much  has  happened  since  to 
modify  those  expressions.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were  shareholders 
in  banks  and  financial  institutions  which  are  interested  either  be 
way  of  ownership  or  advances  in  these  large  estates.  The  advocates 
of  land  taxation  wished  to  tax  the  unearned  increment,  and  not  thy 
product  of  industry;  it  was  consequently  thought  advisable  to 
deduct  from  the  value  of  all  estates  that  of  the  improvements  effected 
upon  them, 

I  wonder  wl^ether  rural  landowners  in  England  would  not  jump 
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at  the  ehaned  to  exchange  the  income  tax  they  now  p&y  fi)r  a  lan^ 
tax  baaed  on  the  value  of  their  land  after  deducting  from  it  the  value 
of  all  buildings,  feneee,  hedges,  ditches,  gates,  and  acts  of  husbandry. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Taxation  Act  which  I 
commend  to  distressed  landowners  who  can  find  no  market  for  their 
property,  but  are  trembling  lest  the  advancing  wave  of  democracy 
sweep  away  the  little  that  is  left  to  them*  Under  that  provision 
where  an  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  of  the  Land  Tax 
Department,  and  puts  in  a  declaration  that  his  land  is  not  worth  Ihe 
amount  of  the  departmental  valuation,  he  may  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment  to  bring  down  the  valuation  to  his  figure,  and  if  they  decline 
to  do  so  they  must  purchase  the  estate  at  the  owner's  valuation. 
It  is  recognised  that  to  take  land  except  for  the  public  advantage 
would  be  tyrannical,  while  to  give  less  than  its  value,  at  least  as 
estimated  by  the  owner,  would  constitute  robbery. 

This  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest 
estates,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  Colony — an  estate  which  was  co- 
terminous with  a  whole  county,  possessed  its  own  port  for  the 
shipment  of  produce,  and  had  on  it  as  handsome  and  well-appointed 
a  country-house  as  you  would  find  built  within  the  same  period  in 
England.  The  total  area  of  that  estate  was  85,861  acres.  The 
Government  valued  it  at  £804,826,  or  £8  lis.  6d.  per  acre  all 
round ;  while  the  owners  valued  it  at  but  £260,220,  or  £8  Os.  U^d. 
per  acre  all  round.  They  asked  for  a  reduction  in  value  of  £44,606, 
or  that  the  Government  shotild  purchase  it  at  the  owners'  valuation. 
This  the  Government  decided  to  do,  the  purchasers  accepting  in 
payment  Treasury  Bills  at  per  cent.,  with  six  months  to  run. 
After  setting  apart  a  sufiScient  area  to  be  sold  with  the  Mansion 
House  this  estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one-third  to  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  one-third  to  be  leased  in  perpetuity,  and  one- 
third  to  be  leased  for  grazing  runs. 

The  independent  valuations  made  and  the  general  opinion  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Government  have  not  made  a  bad  bargain,  while 
the  owners,  I  happen  to  know,  are  congratulating  themselves  hugely 
on  having  disposed  of  the  property. 

There  are  now  open  for  immediate  settlement  on  this  estate 
20,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  a  third  of  which  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  £7  58.  an  acre,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  worth 
£5  an  acre',  9,000  acres  are  available  for  dairy  purposes,  and  a 
large  area  for  pasturage. 

If,  then,  the  Government  can  find  the  money  without  unduly 
saddling  the  Ck)lony  with  additional  debt,  and  will  strictly  hypo- 
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theoate  and  earmark  the  prooeeds  of  sales  to  the  service  of  that  par- 
tioalar  debt,  it  would  appear  that  the  experiment  in  the  resmnption 
of  the  national  estate  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  to  the  landowners. 

The  Laboub  Depabtment. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  Colony  to  establish  a  Labour  Depart- 
ment with  a  Minister  at  its  head.  In  1891  sach  a  Department  was 
created  with  200  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  to  compile 
statistics  and  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of  labour.  By 
its  agency  2,974  persons  were  provided  with  employment  in  1891, 
and  8,874  in  1892,  about  one-third  being  put  to  work  which  the 
Oovemment  had  in  hand. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Governments  in  the  Colonies 
have  one  common  advantage  over  us  in  England,  inasmuch  as 
the  railways  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  although  the  Labour 
Department  is  strictly  debited  with  the  exact  cost  of  transport  of 
each  man  to  find  work,  it  is  but  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Labour  bureaux  have  also  been  established  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  In  the  former  Colony,  although  the  Oovemment 
made  it  quite  clear  that  no  relief  works  would  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  bureau  appears  to  have  been  successful.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  those  who  wished  to  have  it  conducted  solely  on 
Unionist  lines,  11,000  men  found  employment  through  it  before 
last  July. 

In  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  relief  works  were  organised  in  con- 
nection with  the  bureau  on  a  large  scale,  including  a  habitation  for  the 
Melbourne  City  Council  and  a  railway  which  it  was  not  pretended 
would  ever  pay  its  working  expenses ;  yet  in  March  of  this  year 
from  6,000  to  7,000  men  were  on  the  books  waiting  for  work,  many 
of  them  willing  to  accept  it  at  the  lowest  possible  wage.  In  May 
the  bureau  was  done  away  with,  having  become  a  magnet  to  draw 
all  unemployed  labour  to  the  capital — a  danger  which  New  Zealand 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  branches  seems  to  have  escaped. 

Co-operative  Laboub  on  Public  Wobkb. 

Impressed  by  the  abuses  shown  to  exist  in  England  by  con- 
tractors who  sweat  their  workers,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
have  in  the  execution  of  public  works  dispensed  with  the  contractor, 
and  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  work  to  gangs  of  men  under  a 
system  which  is  not  altogether  new  to  many  private  employers.  The 
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jGrovemment  Engineer  lays  oat  the  work  and  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid, 
based  on  the  amount  of  wages.  The  men  then  form  themselves  into 
gangs,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  strong  men  join  with  the 
strong,  while  th«  weak  unite  with  the  weak,  so  that,  although  the 
latter  may  be  longer  in  getting  through  their  task,  they  are  not 
excluded  altogether  from  obtaining  employment.  The  arbitration  of 
the  Engineer  takes  the  place  of  the  higgling  of  the  market.  Com- 
petition is  altogether  eliminated,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  question 
whether  the  State,  thus  depending  entirely  on  the  Government 
Agent's  valuation,  is  getting  its  work  done  as  cheaply  as  it  might. 

Not  Relief  Works. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are  not  relief  works 
m  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  works  which  would  have 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State,  and  are  not 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  creating  work. 

Moreover,  when  we  consider  what  enormous  sums  of  borrowed 
money  have  been  spent  in  New  Zealand  on  public  works,  it  is  not  a 
Mttle  to  the  credit  of  a  Qovemment  which  depend  for  their  support 
on  the  Labour  vote  that  they  should  now  for  five  years  have 
abstained  from  borrowing  in  England.  The  expenditure  of  such 
money  on  the  employment  of  labour  would  have  increased  the 
popularity  of  the  Government,  but  at  the  expense  of  sound  finance 
and  of  the  credit  of  the  Colony. 

The  PuBiiio  Trust  Office. 

The  Government  have  power  to  act  as  trustee  for  any  person  who 
chooses  to  put  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  The 
Public  Trust  Office  has  now  been  over  twenty  years  in  existence.  All 
private  individuals  and  every  executor  or  trustee,  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions and  friendly  societies,  may  vest  property  in  the  Public  Trustee 
for  such  purpose  as  he  may  by  the  trust  deed  appoint.  The  Public 
Trustee,  however,  declines  to  be  associated  in  a  trust  with  any  other 
person,  and  only  accepts  trusteeship  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
specially  constituted  Board  of  Advice. 

The  State  Railways. 

The  railways  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  with  few  ex-, 
ceptions  been  constructed  by  the  State.  This  experiment,  if  such 
it  can  still  be  called,  has  not  be^  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.. 
Many  ]xdm  have  been  constructed  without  reasonable  prospect  of, 
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emtinerative  return  to  satisfy  localities  and  to  secure  to  the 
Government  the  support  of  their  representatives. 

The  advocates  of  State  Socialism  may  seek  to  justify  this  policy 
on  the  ground  that  facilities  for  locomotion  should  be  provided  for 
the  community  by  the  community,  and  that  if  it  be  desirable  that 
collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  should  take  place  even  where 
not  remunerative,  so  it  is  desirable  that  every  man  should  have 
reasonable  facilities  for  railway  travel. 

In  Victoria  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  of  constituencies  on 
Members,  and  of  Members  on  Ministers,  made  it  impossible  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  railways  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  strictly  upon  commercial  principles.  A  Board  of 
CommissionerB,  independent  of  direct  Parliamentary  control,  was 
therefore  appointed  in  that  Colony ;  and  the  example  of  Victoria 
has  been  followed  by  her  sister  Colonies. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  a  disposition  has  been 
shown  to  revert  to  the  State  administration  previously  in  existence, 
and  a  Commission  was  appointed  in  the  former  Colony  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  Commission  in  New  Soutti  Wales. 

The  result  of  this  Commission  has  been  to  show  that  the  railways 
were  far  more  economically  administered  under  the  Commissioners ; 
that  thecharges  of sweating  "  labour  were  entirely  groundless ;  and 
that  while  no  man  was  paid  a  lower  wage  than  seven  shillings  a  day, 
the  greater  number  received  wages  varying  from  seven-and-sixpence 
to  eight  shillings  a  day. 

In  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs  has 
been  disclosed.  The  difference  between  the  Budget  estimate  and 
the  facts  was  ascertained  to  be  something  like  a  million  and  three* 
quarters,  largely  on  railway  account,  and  the  system  of  direct 
political  control  has  been  reverted  to  in  that  Colony. 

While  in  New  Zealand  the  Ministry  have  proposed  to  Parliament 
that  the  Minister  should  himself  be  one  of  four  Commissioners, 
with  a  second  vote  in  case  of  equality,  so  that  the  Minister  and  one 
Commissioner  would  formulate  the  policy  that  should  govern  the 
State  railways.  This  proposal  has,  however,  been  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  powers  of  the  Railways  Commissioners  will 
now  lapse  in  February  next. 

The  Eight-hours  Day. 

As  is  well  known  there  is  no  legislation  in  any  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  limiting  the  hours  of  adult  malei  labour  generally,  but  it  is  an 
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aooepted  eastern,  and  perhaps  the  most  stringent  rule  of  all  traSa 
unions,  that  eight  bonrs  constitute  a  working  day. 

There  are  laws  not  dissimilar  to  our  own  limiting  the  hours  of 
female  and  child  labour  in  factories  and  elsewhere.  A  factory  in 
New  Zealand,  it  may  be  noted,  is  any  place  where  three  or  more 
persons  are  employed,  and  a  supply  of  drinking  water  must  be 
provided.  There  are  regulations  as  to  the  minimum  space  of  cubic 
air  to  each  worker,  and  in  large  factories  a  place  outside  the  work- 
room must  be  found  for  women's  meals. 

In  the  mining  industry  persons  in  charge  of  steam  machinery  are 
prohibited  from  working  more  than  eight  hours,  exclusive  of  the 
time  necessary  for  raising  and  exhausting  steam. 

Shop  Houbb. 

The  employment  of  assistants  in  shops  has  been  regulated  by 
insisting  on  one  half -holiday  in  the  week,  a  limit  to  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  persons  under  eighteen  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
week.   Proper  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  for  females. 

The  inspectors  of  factories  who  administer  this  Act  report  that  in 
the  towns  (especially  in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  South  Island) 
employers  have  held  public  meetings  to  settle  the  half -holiday  at 
which  they  not  only  attempted  to  meet  the  Act  in  a  generous 
manner  but  they  showed  an  enthusiasm  which  was  of  a  most 
unselfish  character."  To  fix  the  day  for  the  half-holiday  caused  no 
little  friction  between  town  and  country,  and  between  city  and 
suburbs,  but  almost  everywhere  the  expressed  wish  of  the  majority 
was  accepted.  In  a  few  places  difficulty  was  experienced  owing  to 
the  owners  of  shops  where  no  assistants  are  employed  being  kept 
open  to  catch  the  business  of  the  closed  establishments,  forcing  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  to  reopen  against  their  more  generous 
instincts.  In  these  cases  the  Act  has  been  met  by  letting  one 
assistant  off  duty  on  one  day  and  another  on  some  other  day. 
A  proposal  to  maJce  Saturday  a  general  and  compulsory  half-holiday 
throughout  the  Colony  has  been  rejected  by  Parliament. 

The  Insubance  Depabtment. 

The  Government  Insurance  Department  in  New  Zealand  has 
been  established  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time  of 
its  establishment  Sir  Julius  Vogel  quoted  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  alleging  that  out  of  400  insurance  companies  established 
up  to  that  time  in  Qreat  Britain  only  120  had  survived.  He  re* 
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Ininded  his  hearers  of  feilures  such  as  the  Earopean,  the  London 
and  Westminster,  the  French  Credit  Yiager,  and  the  Mutual  Trust 
of  New  York,  inyolving  terrihle  losses  to  shareholders  and  policy- 
holders. An  attempt  to  put  the  business  under  a  board  partly 
elected  by  the  policy-holders  was  after  trial  rejected,  and  it  is 
managed  exclusively  by  Oovemment  officials. 

The  Department  is  prohibited  from  advancing  money  on  mort- 
gage up  to  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  any  property,  and  not 
more  than  a  moiety  of  its  funds  may  be  so  employed ;  the  remainder 
may  only  be  invested  on  the  loans  of  the  Government  or  of  local 
authorities  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  is  £5  8^.  Ud.  per  cent. 

The  Department  does  no  business  outside  the  Colony,  profiting 
thereby  from  the  exceptionally  low  death-rate,  11*71,  as  against  18*9 
in  England.  Some  seven  and  a  half  millions  are  assured  to  its 
policy-holders,  of  whom  there  are  28,000. 

Two  enterprising  American  and  four  Australian  offices  doing 
large  business  compete  with  the  Oovemment,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Department  of  offering  the 
guarantee  of  the  State  will  ultimately  beat  its  competitors  out  of 
the  field.  In  1880  it  was  determined  to  divide  the  profits,  then 
amounting  to  £78,000,  among  the  policy-holders  in  the  shape  of 
reversionary  bonuses.  Upon  each  successive  quinquennial  valua- 
tion a  similar  bonus  has  been  distributed. 

Not  only  are  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Services,  as  in  England, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  the  telephones  in  every  town 
are  also  under  Government  control. 

Cable  Commukioatiok. 

No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  lay  a  Government  cable, 
though  it  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  that  such  should  be 
undertaken  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

I  heartily  wish  that  a  supply  of  news  of  real  importance  to 
the  Colonies  and  England  could  be  undertaken  by  the  State.  As 
matters  stand  in  the  competition  for  business  between  the  papers, 
the  population  is  often  fired  with  indignation  against  the  Mother 
Count]^  by  information  sent  without  the  necessary  qualification 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  despatched  without  waiting  for  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  secure  priority.  Ludicrous  mistakes  arise  from 
mixing  up  several  items  of  news ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Colony 
was  faif  ormed  that  I  bad  written  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  3tate 
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to  the  effect  that  New  Zealand  would  not  consent  to  join  in  the 
Federation  with  Australia  because  the  Farmers'  Alliance  urged 
its  members  to  hold  wheat  for  better  prices  in  Australia.  Or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  political  speech  referring  to  Mr.  Pamell, 
made  on  the  day  that  Veracity,  Tyrone,  and  Lobster  finished  in  the 
order  named  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  when  the  public  were 
informed  that  an  eminentjstatesman  had  declared  the  Lish  leader 
to  have  all  the  Yoracity  of  a  Tyrone  lobster. 

Employebs'  Liability. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Acts  have  practically  but  not  entirely 
aboUshed  the  doctrine  of  common  employment.  Li  other  respects 
the  law  is  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
save  that  a  contractor  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  employ^ 
of  a  sub-contractor.  The  Government  assume  the  same  liability 
for  their  workmen  as  that  of  any  other  employer. 

Workmen  first  and  contractors  after  have  a  hen  taking  precedence 
of  all  other  mortgages  or  charges  on  land  and  chattels  for  work 
eloiiu  I)'  them. 

Begistbation  Offices. 

All  servants'  registry  offices  are  licensed,  and  the  registers  kepi 
therein  are  open  to  public  inspection ;  while  the  particulars  of  in* 
formation  to  be  supplied  to  persons  seeking  employment,  with  the 
fees  charged,  are  regulated  by  the  Local  Authority. 

A  Labour  Bill  "pour  Eire." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  legislation  of  this  sort  did  not  pass 
through  Parliament  without  considerable  opposition,  specially  from 
the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  *^laisser  faire  "  and  the  opponents  of 
grandmotherly  legislation.  One  member  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
a  Bill  which  was  a  not  unamusing  skit  on  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  control  over  private  enterprise.  It  was  entitled 
"  The  Washers  and  Manglers  Act  1892." 

"  Mangier  **  was  defined  as  any  female  who  undertakes  the  violent 
compression  of  any  wash  between  rollers,  and  a  washerwoman  " 
as  a  female  who  undertakes  the  washing  of  a  wash. 

Every  washerwoman  was  to  be  licensed,  such  licence  only  to  be 
given  subject  to  a  certificate  of  character  from  four  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  one  policeman,  the  licence  to  be  painted  on  her  place  of 
business  in  Boman  letters  two  feet  deep.   All  washes  were  to  be 
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markad  or  branded  mth  marks  registered  by  the  owner  with  the 
Begistrar  of  Stock  brands.  Lists  of  wash  were  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection  and  to  be  deposited  with  the  Minister,  the  Auditor - 
Oeneral,  and  the  Resident  Magistrate.  In  the  event  of  the  wash, 
returned  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  list,  the  Auditor-Qeneral 
was  to  report  to  the  Minister,  who  was  to  arbitrate  between  the 
parties. 

Woman  Suffbaqe. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  experiment  yet  attempted  in  any 
community  under  the  Grown  is  about  to  be  tried  in  New  Zealand. 

If  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  England  was  for  one  party 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  for  both 
parties  in  New  Zealand  is  a  purely  problematical  experiment.  Few 
dare  foreshadow  the  result  of  the  election  to  be  held  next  month. 
All  that  we  know  is  that  the  electorate  is  now  nearly  doubled. 

Will  women  be  able  to  exercise  their  newly  acquired  privilege,  or 
does  the  cradle  indeed  lie  across  the  door  of  the  polhng  booth  ? 

Will  the  ladies  with  the  long  hair  and  gentle  faces  vote  as  well  as 
those  with  the  short  hair  and  the  hard  faces  ? 

Will  the  men  be  allowed  to  prolong  the  hardships  of  industrial 
strife,  or  will  the  new  electors  compel  resort  to  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration? 

Will  the  temptation  to  spend  the  weekly  wages  afforded  by  the 
glare  of  the  public-house  be  any  longer  allowed  to  tempt  the  home- 
coming  workmen  ? 

Will  the  Bible  continue,  rigidly  banished  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  ? 

Wai  they  pursue  any  policy  with  fixity  of  purpose,  or  is  the 
saying  a  true  one  that  between  a  woman's  "  Yes  "  and  her  "  No 
you  may  insert  the  point  of  a  needle  ? 

Lastly,  when  the  married  man  can  count  on  the  votes  of  bis  wife 
and  adult  children  in  addition  to  his  own,  wiU  the  political  influence 
of  the  single  loafer,  here  to-day  but  gone  to-morrow,  without  any 
permanent  stake  in  the  country,  be  of  the  value  that  it  is  now  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  a  review  of  the  rise  of  the  Labour  party  in 
New  Zealand,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attained  to  power  in 
Parliament,  and  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  a 
Government  dominated  by  the  votes  of  the  working  classes.  I  have 
shown  reasons  which  have  given  power  and  influence  to  that  party 
in  New  Zealand,  while  in  New  Bouth  Wales  it  has  failed  to  secure' 
a  bold  upon  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
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The  result  has  bden  a  rapid  deYdopment  of  State  8ociaIism« 
a  Socialism  which  has  been  inaugurated,  not,  as  in  bureauoratio 
Governments  on  the  European  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  admin* 
istration,  but  by  the  people  themselyes  to  satisfy  their  own  wants. 

Thb  Stats  and  the  Man. 

The  State  in  New  Zealand  watches  over  the  child  at  its  birth, 
enforces  education  and  protects  it  in  adolescence  from  labour  which 
would  overtax  its  strength,  assists  to  and  in  some  cases  supplies 
work  for  the  labourer,  or  provides  land  for  his  cultivation,  co- 
operates with  charity  in  providing  for  the  deserving  and  aged  poor« 
enables  the  thrifty  to  secure  provision  for  their  feunilies  at  death, 
and  after  death  undertakes  the  administration  of  their  property, 

Pbotection  and  Laboub. 

The  Labour  party  is  withal  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
protection.  Not  only  does  the  workman  consent  that  taxation 
shall  be  raised  through  every  article  which  he  buys  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  exclude  competition  by  less  highly  paid  labour  elsewhere, 
but  he  checks  at  eveiy  point  the  introduction  of  workmen  from  home 
or  foreign  lands,  and  seeks  to  give  further  protection  to  his  labour 
within  the  Colony  itself  by  excluding  from  employment  all  who  are 
not  members  of  bis  trade  union. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  brought  down 
the  fabric  of  Australian  finance.  But  if  that  be  so,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  New  Zealand,  which  is  as  firm  a  supporter 
of  protection  as  any  Australian  Colony,  has  ceased  from  borrowing 
and  shows  each  year  increasing  Budget  surpluses  ? 

That  New  Zealand  should  be  not  only  the  pioneer  Colony  in 
these  experiments  in  State  Socialism,  but  that  her  financial  posi- 
tion should  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  sound  condition,  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  whole  question.  Were  her  condition  that 
of  the  Colonies  on  the  continent  of  Australia  it  would  be  easy 
to  attribute  it  to  unsound  political  economy;  but  New  Zealand 
has  passed  through  a  financial  crisis  not  less  acute  than  that  which 
brought  ruin  and  dismay  to  depositors  and  shareholders  in  Australian 
commercial  institutions. 

What  is  known  as  the  Public  Works  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Julius  Vogel  involved  the  borrowing  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  on  works  of  public  utiUty,  which  it  was  belieyed  would 
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attract  a  large  influx  of  immigration  and  oonsidelrable  sums  of 
capital  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  Had 
Sir  Julius  been  a  dictator  or  able  to  expend  that  money  with  a 
single  eye  to  remunerative  investment,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
tra£Bc  returns  or  in  revenue  from  an  increasing  number  of  tax- 
payers, all  would  have  been  well ;  but  he  had  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  every  locality  whether  the  work  desired  there  was  likely  to  be 
remunerative  or  not,  lest  he  should  lose  the  support  of  its  repre- 
sentative and  his  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  consequence  was  that  not  only  did  the  New-Bridge-over- 
Oum-Tree-Creek  "  policy  become  the  leading  plank  of  a  candidate's 
platform,  but  coalitions  were  entered  into  by  members  to  vote  for 
works  in  one  locality  on  condition  that  the  representatives  of  that 
locality  supported  expenditure  in  the  constituencies  of  their  aUies. 

The  expenditure  from  the  borrowed  money  produced  an  inflation 
of  values.  Banks  made  advances  on  absurdly  high  valuations ;  work- 
men flocked  into  New  Zealand  to  share  the  employment ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  employment  ceased  they  left  the  Colony  to  seek  work 
elsewhere,  giving  rise  to  an  alarm  that  New  Zealand  was  witnessing 
a  general  exodus  of  her  population.  Some  financial  institutions 
gave  way  under  the  strain,  others  by  reorganisation  placed  their 
affairs  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  the  Colony  settled  down  to  a  steady 
development  of  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

The  Lesson  to  be  Learkt  fbom  New  Zealand. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  &r  the  experience  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  desire  to  see  an 
extension  of  State  control  over  the  individual  in  England. 

In  Australasia  the  learned  professions  are  bound  by  no  close 
corporation.  Subject  to  a  standard  of  efficiency,  the  professional 
ranks  are  open  to  all.  Hence  there  are  no  interests  to  be  conciliated 
in  considering  measures  to  febciUtate  the  transfer  of  land  or  the 
endowment  of  education.  Institutions  such  as  State  insurance 
and  State  trusteeships  conflict  but  little  with  rival  interests. 

But  without  protection  an  eight-hours  day  would  not  be  possible 
or  possible  only  on  condition  that  Australasia  should  confine  her 
industry  to  agriculture,  abandoning  all  attempt  to  manufacture  for 
the  wants  of  her  people.  Protection  enables  her  to  devote  her 
exclusive  attention  to  her  own  markets,  and  to  eliminate  all  con- 
sideration for  those  neutral  znarkets  which  are  the  bread  of  life  to 
English  trade. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  workman  to  enjoy  high  wages  and  dear  imports,  or 
low  wages  and  cheap  imports  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Australian 
would  not  sanction  a  general  protective  tariff  were  it  not  that  within 
his  borders  he  produces  enough  food  to  supply  his  own  wants. 

The  sentiment  which  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men accustomed  to  boast  of  their  liberty  as  compared  with  the 
political  tyranny  of  European  Oovemments,  that  this  country 
should  not  refuse  an  asylum  to  the  wretched  and  the  persecuted  of 
other  nations,  finds  no  favour  across  the  seas.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Australian  is  very  near  akin  to  selfishness.  The  Russian  Jew 
may  be  an  object  of  pity  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  but  as  a  tailor 
at  a  low  remuneration  for  a  week  of  72  hours  in  Melbourne  he  is 
an  object  of  jealous  hatred. 

The  pictures  of  torture  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  mandarins  raise 
a  thrill  of  horror,  but  to  take  goods  from  a  Chinese  shop  and 
insolently  to  refuse  payment  or  to  sling  a  Chinaman  out  of  his  own 
house  is  a  sport  regarded  with  less  aversion  by  the  Colonial  larrikin 
than  was  bull-baiting  or  cock-fighting  by  our  ancestors.  Even  the 
British  workman  from  home  is  warned  in  every  possible  way  not  to 
invade  the  territory  of  his  Australian  brother. 

Free  Trade  or  Socialism. 

The  English  labourer  must  therefore  seriously  consider  how  far 
he  is  prepared  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  protection,  both  for 
labour  and  for  the  produce  of  labour,  if  he  wishes  to  start  State 
Socialism  on  equal  terms  with  his  Colonial  brother;  while  the 
consumers  of  all  classes  will  have  to  reflect  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared that  everything  shall  be  raised  in  price  in  order  that  the 
wages  of  the  producer  may  attain  to  the  standard  which  he  expects. 

The  State  in  our  Colonies  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  the 
Mother  Country  in  that  it  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  large  areas 
of  fertile  but  unreclaimed  soil.  Though  the  work  be  hard  and 
uncongenial,  a  complete  answer  to  the  able  unemployed  is  "  Oo  out- 
and  subdue  the  wilderness."  Unfortunately  all  the  unemployed  are 
not  able,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  that  I  look  with  great 
hope  on  the  co-operative  system  of  pubUc  works.  That  system  is 
no  more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  those  Socialists  who 
maintain  that  the  strong  man  should  earn  no  more  than  the  weak 
than  it  is  with  those  Trades  Unionists  who  maintain  that  no  man 
should  earn  anything  unless  he  conforms  to  the  rules  of  a  clpsa 
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guilds  That  is  not  Socialism  but  selfishness.  The  principle  of  New 
Zealand  State  co-operation  is  that  the  strong  acting  with  the  strong 
shall  earn  a  full  wage,  and  that  the  weak  shall  earn  enough  to  main- 
tain subsistence,  but  both  shall  be  giyen  work  only  where  that  work 
would  have  to  be  done  under  any  circumstances.  As  Garljle  sayo, 
"  there  must  be  a  chivalry  of  work  as  there  was  a  chivalry  of 
fighting  war." 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  public  works  policy  has  brought  home  to 
New  Zealanders  of  all  classes  that  truth  which  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  impress  in  England — that  public  works  undertaken  to  employ 
labour  or  to  catch  votes,  unless  they  are  necessary  and  are  likely  to 
be  remunerative!  must  ultimately  ruin  the  undertakers. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  whether  these  experiments  are  producing 
a  better  and  a  nobler  type  of  men  and  women.  We  must  judge  of 
them  by  their  general  tendency,  not  by  the  accidental  success  of 
any  one  or  more. 

Two  Results  op  Labour  Government. 

But  we  may  observe  two  interesting  results  arising  out  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Labour  party.  First,  that  Labour  leaders  once  entrusted 
with  power  and  called  upon  to  govern  become  imbued  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position.  Where  previous  experiments  have  resulted 
in  failure  they  can  stoutly  resist  the  demands  of  the  workers — such  as 
the  establishment  of  State  charity  in  the  guise  of  work  on  unprofit- 
able undertakings,  or  proposals  to  start  State  banks  with  a  paper 
currency.  Secondly,  that  members  of  a  revising  Chamber,  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  whatever  party,  will  resist  measures  when  they 
believe  them  to  be  not  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people,  but  merely 
brought  forward  to  purchase  political  support. 

The  example  of  New  Zealand  shows  us  that  the  mere  perform- 
ance by  the  State  of  undertakings  hitherto  performed  only  by 
individuals  or  associations  of  individuals  need  cause  neither  private 
wrong  nor  public  loss,  so  long  as  sound  conmiercial  principles  are 
observed  and  full  compensation  given  for  injury. 

Schaeffle  tells  us  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Socialism  is  to 
substitute  united  collective  capital  for  private  competing  capital. 
Until,  therefore.  State  Socialism  becomes  universal,  no  part  of  the 
world  can  adopt  it  except  on  condition  of  shutting  out  the  competi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  whole  Labour  question  lies  in  the 
best  manner  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  price  of  labour 
a^d  the  price  of  commodities.   Li  England  free  trade  has  brought 
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the  prioe  of  commodities  to  the  lowest  values  of  the  Wdrld.  Ill 
New  Zealand  protection  has  raised  the  price  of  labour  to  the  highest 
standard  in  the  world.  If  England  wishes  now  to  adopt  State 
Socialism,  the  battle  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  must 
be  fought  over  again. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  frankly  look  this  difficulty  in  the 
face,  and  consider  whether  we  shall  barter  our  cheap  food  and  cheap 
raw  material  for  a  high  rate  of  wages. 

England's  Dangsb. 

For  myself  I  earnestly  hope  that  our  system  of  party  government 
may  not  lead  us  into  a  career  likely  to  endanger  our  commercial 
supremacy ;  that  in  striving  for  political  support  we  shall  not  play 
upon  the  impracticable  dreams  of  the  ignorant  by  promising  them 
some  greater  boon  than  has  been  promised  by  others.  No  party 
wishes  to  stand  stiU  in  the  path  of  legislation ;  and  though  both 
parties  in  a  State  may  claim  the  desire  to  progress,  one  will  be  the 
party  of  slow,  the  other  of  precipitate  progress.  I  believe  precipi- 
tancy to  be  foreign  to  the  steady  persistence  of  the  English 
character,  and  that  the  former  party  would  lose  its  raison  d*itre 
were  it  to  be  constantly  striving  to  go  one  better  "  than  the  party 
of  progress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  people  we  should  not  adopt  new  departmres  in  policy  merely  in 
imitation  of  countries  existing  under  conditions  different  fh>m 
our  own,  but  that  we  should  carefuUy  watch  those  experiments  and 
adopt  them  only  where  we  are  satisfied,  not  only  that  they  have 
proved  successful,  but  that  they  will  not  prejudicially  affect  our 
commercial  position  and  the  economic  advantages  which  we  at 
present  possess. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  P.  HooAN,  M.P. :  In  perusing  Lord  Onslow's  very  inter- 
esting and  informing  Paper  I  toarked  two  or  three  passages  in 
relation  to  which  I  thought  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  add  a  few 
supplementary  observations  based  on  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  Labour  movement  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
During  the  years  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Melbourne  Argus  I 
was  brought  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  the  organised  labour 
associations  of  that  city,  where,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
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trades  are  more  highly  and  extensively  organised  than  in  any  other 
dty  on  the  of  the  earth.  The  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  is  a  large 
and  imposing  pile  of  buildings  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  erected  on  land  that  was  a  free  gift  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Government  of  the  Colony.  The  associated  trades  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  a  hundred  have  each  their  prescribed  night  of  meeting 
in  this  commodious  structure,  and  on  every  Friday  evening  there  is 
a  meeting  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  or  governing  body  of  the 
whole  institution,  a  sort  of  Labour  Parliament  composed  of  elected 
delegates  from  each  and  all  of  the  associated  trades.  I  have  been 
present  at  a  good  many  meetings  of  this  Labour  Parliament,  and  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  short-sighted  policy,  the  unen- 
lightened selfishness,  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  working-men 
delegates  in  doing  all  they  possibly  could  to  prevent  and  discourage, 
immigration  from  the  Mother  Country  or  any  other  country.  Lord ' 
Onslow  says  that  the  New  Zealand  working  man  checks  at 
every  point  the  introduction  of  workmen  from  home."  I  can 
say  the  same  of  the  Victorian  working  man  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation.  In  point  of  foict  the  statement  is  true  of 
the  working  classes  in  all  our  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  pres- 
sure they  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  various  Legislatures 
has  been  so  irresistible  that  now  there  is  practically  no  recognised 
system  of  immigration  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies.  This  I  hold  to  be,  and  have  long  considered,  a 
most  regrettable,  unprogressive,  and  almost  suicidal  state  of  things. 
It  is  the  exact  reversal  of  the  sagacious,  enlightened,  ajid  states- 
manlike policy  that  has  built  up  the  United  States  into  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  prosperous  English-speaking 
communities  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  Australia  is  to  be  opened 
up  and  profitably  deve^ped  as  America  has  been,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  imitating  the  wise  example  of  the  Americans  and  welcom- 
ing, not  barring  out,  the  plenteous  supply  of  good,  colonising  mate- 
rial that  can  find  no  scope  or  outlet  for  its  energies  in  the  over- 
crowded motherland.  As  a  distinguished  Imperial  statesman  of 
half -a- century  ago,  Charles  BuUer,  very  pertinently  inquired  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  When  I 
ask  you  to  colonise,  what  do  I  ask  you  to  do  but  to  carry  the  super- 
fluity of  one  part  of  our  country  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the  other, 
to  cultivate  the  desert  by  applying  to  it  the  means  that  lie  idle  here, 
to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field,  the  workman  to  his  work,  the 
hungry  to  his  food  ?  "  By  obstinately  persisting  in  an  anti-immi- 
gration policy,  and  by  terrorising  the  Australian  Legislatures  into 
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Majesty's  dominions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to-night  we  have 
made  an  interesting  departure,  and  one  that,  I  think,  with  benefit 
perhaps  to  all  concerned  might  have  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period.  We  have  touched  a  vital  point  with  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  With  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  State  Socialism  and  labour  government,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  Lord  Onslow  has  so  skilfully  navigated  his  ship  between 
Scylla  and  Gharybdis,  between  absolute  condemnation  of  the  Efystem 
and  unqualified  praise,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any- 
body but  an  expert  reading  between  the  lines  to  know  precisely  the 
private  views  of  his  Lordship  on  the  question.  In  this  respect  I 
admire  his  prudence,  because  so  far,  at  all  events,  the  meeting  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  its  equanimity,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  we  shall  aU  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  prospect  of 
retiring  peacefully  from  this  room  without  feeling  any  ^sturbance 
of  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time 
the  reader  of  history  cannot  for  one  moment  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  is  occurring  in  these  Colonies  in  the  State  Socialistic 
direction.  In  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  is  for  an 
individual  to  look  to  any  particular  form  of  government  or  adminis- 
tration as  a  universal  and  an  infallible  panacea  for  the  ills,  social 
and  political,  of  those  who  are  governed.  It  is  simply  preposterous 
to  suppose  in  the  first  instance  that  we  can  transfer  bodily  the 
governing  apparatus  of  the  old  country  to  any  of  the  Colonies, 
and  make  the  garment  which  was  worn  by  the  parent  suit  the 
child,  and  the  principle  applies  vice  versd.  In  point  of  fiict,  as 
Mackintosh  says,  "  Constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow.  They 
are  not  constructed  by  the  plumb-line  or  the  foot-rule;  they 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  an  organism  which  adapts  itseU 
to  the  requirements  and  specific  circumstances  of  the  country 
governed,  and  I  see  nothing  surprising  in  new  countries, 
particularly  those  coming  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  adopt- 
ing those  particular  methods  expounded  to-night.  What  is  all 
history,  from  the  time  of  Greece  downwards,  but  a  record  of 
the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another? 
We  have  in  the  time  of  Pericles  a  successful  and  almost  brilliant 
republic,  and  the  republic  dies  under  the  influence  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  in  Roman  history  you  have  analogous  incidents  of 
oligarchical  domination  in  one  period  and  democratic  domination  in 
another.  It  is  simply  a  law  of  nature  on  the  principle  taught  to  us 
in  our  school  days ;  the  action  and  reaction  in  natural  philosophy 
are  equal  and  contrary.  We  must  not  forget  that  now,  in  our  day. 
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we  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  we  have  not  freedom  at  home. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  at  the  foimding  of  America,  and 
in  the  earlj  part  ot  the  development  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
England  was  not  so  pleasant  to  live  in  as  it  is  now.  Liberty  of 
speech  and  of  opinion  which  we  enjoy  were  by  no  means  so  uni- 
versal, and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  emigrants  could  go  in 
those  days,  at  all  events,  with  that  happy  confidence  in  the  regime 
they  had  left  behind,  or  that  they  would  imitate  it  to  the  letter  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  consequence  is  that,  like  children 
who  are  beginning  to  feel  their  feet,  they  tumble,  and  to  a  man  of 
culture  going  out  there,  and  a  man  not  ignorant  altogether  of  politi* 
cal  history,  it  is  one  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  life  to 
witness  the  insufibrable  management  which  goes  on  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  general  administration  of  those  Colonies.  In  point  of  fiEkot, 
by  way  of  parody  of  the  Darwinian  maxim,  I  have  heard  govern- 
ment in  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  represented  as  "  government 
by  the  unfittest."  The  backbone  of  the  Colonial  population  is 
thoroughly  sound,  but  it  seems  as  though  individuals  that  come  for- 
ward to  represent  constituencies  in  some  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Australasia  need  only  have  a  certain  amount  of  fatal  fluency— no 
matter  if  their  intelligence  and  judgment  be  in  an  inverse  ratio — ^to 
be  received  with  open  arms,  alttiough  in  many  instances  they  have 
shown  that,  whether  they  be  in  the  Government  or  only  in  Parliament, 
gross  incapacity  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that  come  before  them. 
It  is  most  advantageous,  I  think,  that  they  should  know  our  opinion 
on  this  question.  Take,  for  example,  the  finances,  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, or  the  administration  of  railways.  All  I  contend  for  is  that 
you  have  there  a  magnificent  heritage  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  leave  this  country  and  make  that  land  their  home,  and  all  that 
one  desires  in  making  these  painful  remarks  is  that  the  people  who 
govern  should  be  worthy  of  the  glorious  country  they  govern.  It  is 
foolish  on  the  part  of  the  abettors  of  the  present  Parliamentary  and 
Governmental  inefficiency  in  Australasia,  when  taken  to  task  by  the 
Press  on  this  side  of  the  world  for  their  blunders,  to  put  down  as  a 
detractor  of  the  Colonies  every  man  who  writes  honest  criticisms  of 
their  financial  and  fiscal  administration.  Competent  critics  for  the 
most  part  write  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  patriotism  and  a  desire  that 
the  great  resources  of  the  Colonies  should  be  prosperously  developed 
and  the  children  of  the   grave  mother  "  here  become  worthy  of  her. 

Mr.  WhiLIAM  Knox  :  The  noble  Lord  has  given  us  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  progress  of  State  Socialism  in  New 
Zealand.  As  we  do  not  possess  so  much  knowledge  of  these 
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matters  in  Victoria  I  would  not  presmne  to  take  np  your  time, 
except  that  I  wish  to  express  regret  that  the  last  speaker  should 
hold  such  a  very  low  opinion  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
the  Colonies.  I  object  that  such  strong  statements  should  be  made 
— statements  not  supported  by  past  history  or  present  conditions. 
I  contend  that  in  the  Colonies  they  have  truly  endeavoured,  with 
the  newer  knowledge  they  possess,  to  do  their  best  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and,  although  they  may  have  made  mistakes,  they  have 
built  up  in  Greater  Britain  most  important  institutions  which  have 
taught  you  here  many  valuable  lessons.  Of  course  the  measures 
adopted  in  New^Zealand  are  to  a  large  extent  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  in  reciting  them  the  noble  Lord  has  very  adroitly  steered 
his  course,  and  deferred  judgment  until  matters  are  much  more 
developed. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jbbset,  O.G.M.O.  :  It  had  not  been 
my  intention  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion  about  Socialism, 
but  I  feel  I  cannot  sit  silent  after  what  has  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker  but  one.  Having  just  returned  from  Australia,  and  having 
been  associated  very  closely  with  a  Parliament  and  a  Government 
in  that  country,  I  must  enter  my  most  emphatic  protest  against 
many  of  the  expressions  which  fell  from  him.  No  doubt,  P«rlia« 
ments  and  Governments  in  Australia  have  made  mistakes,  as  some 
people  sometimes  think  they  do  elsewhere,  but  what  we  have  to 
look  at  is  not  any  particular  mistake,  but  at  the  general  result,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  my  opinion  for  anyone  who  has  been  out  there 
for  any  time  not  to  feel  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  what  may  be 
considered  some  errors,  the  result — the  whole  result— of  govern- 
ment in  the  different  Colonies  of  Australia  has  been  for  the  good  of 
the  people  there.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  &ct  that  there 
have  been  financial  difficulties ;  but  there  are  few  countries  which 
could  face  their  financial  difficulties  with  the  same  amount  of 
courage,  and  with  the  same  hope  of  future  prosperity,  as  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  are  showing  at  the  present  time ;  and  we 
may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  restore 
confidence  and  prosperity  will  not  be  in  any  way  counteracted  either 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  Government.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
public  men,  at  any  rate  of  New  South  Wales,  with  whom  I  am  most 
particularly  acquainted — the  public  men  of  all  parties— whether 
they  belong  to  the  Free  Trade,  or  the  Protectionist,  or  the  Labour 
party — ^and  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  mixing  with  most  of 
them — ^have  never  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Of  course  people  boldixigdifbrent  views  will 
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find  thexnfielves  olashing  with  eaoh  other,  but  I  think  I  may  Bay 
with  truth,  with  absolute  truth,  that  Parliament  in  New  South 
Wales  is  trying  to  do  its  best,  and  that  the  members  are  not 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives.    As  to  the  subject  we  are  met 
particularly  to  discuss,  I  cannot  say  very  much  about  it.  Socialism 
has  not  advanced  so  far  in  New  South  Wales  as  it  appears  to  have 
advanced  in  New  Zealand.  If,  therefore,  I  were  to  take  any  decided 
line  on  this  subject  I  cannot  be  accused  of  pitting  one  Colony 
against  another ;  but  with  reference  to  the  Labour  party  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  that  party  gained  undoubtedly  a  great  victory 
at  the  polls  in  1891.   They  divided  not  upon  social  questions  but 
upon  a  question  upon  which  they  did  not  intend  to  divide  when 
elected.   They  were  elected  in  the  hope  they  would  be  able  to  sink 
fiscal  issues,  which  are  very  di£Scult  to  sink.   Though  they  have 
not,  perhaps,  as  a  party,  carried  any  measure  in  Parliament,  yet 
they  have  influenced  Parliament  to  a  certain  extent.  They  have 
generally  been  defeated  upon  those  points  where  perhaps — I  may 
now  say— they  were  not  exactly  right.   I  think  they  were  really 
not  true  friends  of  labour  when  they  seemed  to  think  that  the 
preservation  of  law  was  not  essential  to  labour.  But  they  have 
exercised  a  good  influence  upon  retrenchment  and  matters  of  a 
kindred  nature,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Parliament 
has  been  strengthened  by  their  admission  within  its  walls.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  Labour  Members  that  they  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  leader  who  could  direct  them  in  a  more  con9istent 
znanner  perhaps,  but  I  expect  they  will  learn  by  experience,  and 
that  the  electors  will  learn  also,  and  only  elect  those  men  to  represent 
them  who  have  shown  themselves  the  fittest  amongst  the  Labour 
Members.    There  is  one  point  on  which  the  reader  of  the  Paper 
was  a  little  bit  hard—I  mean  the  baiting  of  Chinamen  by  Colonial 
larrikins.  Now  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Government  and 
Parliament  are  determined  to  act  sternly,  it  is  the  repression  of 
larrikinism,  and  we  can  only  look  on  such  acts  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  Paper  as  mere  excrescences.   You  will  find  in  the  cities  of 
Australia  as  much  good  order  and  respect  for  the  property  of  other 
people  as  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.   I  will  only  add  my 
meed  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow  for  his  Paper.    It  is  certainly 
very  instructive,  bringing  before  us  very  clearly  and  ably  what  has 
been  done  in  New  Zealand.   I  hope  New  Zealand  will  continue  to 
flourish,  and  I  hope  also  that  the  other  Colonies  will  flourish  though 
not  undier  exactly  the  same  system. 

.  Mr.  Wjbstbt  B.  Pvsgevaii;  I  ym  told  on  entering  the  room 
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to-night  that,  in  consequence  of  my  official  position  as  Agent- 
Oeneral  of  the  Colony,  I  should  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  rather  a  reason  why  I  should  be  silent, 
because,  as  you  know,  an  Agent-General  has  to  steer  clear  of 
all  party  politics,  whether  Colonial  or  Imperial — not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  when  discussing  such  a  subject.  But,  perhaps,  even 
for  such  a  political  invertebrate  as  I  am  compelled  to  be,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I  endeavour  to  emphasise  one  or  two  fisusts 
— ^I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  any  deductions.  First  of  all,  I 
think  Lord  Onslow  has  not  made  it  sufficiently  dear  that  what  he 
calls  State  Socialism  of  New  Zealand  has  been  a  gradual  develop* 
ment  from  quite  an  early  period  of  the  Colony's  history.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  any  one  party  or  section  of  the  community 
has  produced  the  State  Socialism  we  now  have  in  the  Colony. 
The  State  ownership  of  railways,  the  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  many  other  matters  Lord  Onslow 
mentioned  were  carried  out  long  before  the  Labour  party  had 
an  existence  as  a  party.  Even  the  last  product  of  the  present 
Government — women's  franchise — can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Labour  party.  The  great  champion  of  women's 
franchise  was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  Colony,  and  he 
regards  it,  I  believe,  as  a  Conservative  measure,  while  the  Liberal 
party  regard  it  as  one  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Radical  party.  Another  fact  we  certainly  ought  not  to  forget  is 
that  the  State  Socialism  of  New  Zealand  has  not  lead  to  extra- 
vagant expenditure.  We  notice  that  during  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  Labour  party  has  been  in  the  ascendent,  the  demand  for 
expenditure  of  borrowed  money  has  decreased,  and  that  the  people 
have  insisted  upon  economical  administration.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  those  who  say  that  the  drift  of  Socialism  and 
even  of  democratic  government  is  in  the  direction  of  extravagant 
expenditure.  Again,  such  State  Socialism  as  we  have  certainly  has 
not  destroyed  the  self-reliance  of  the  people  of  the  Colony,  for  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  more  industrious  and  self-reliant  people  in  the 
world  than  the  people  of  New  Zealand.  You  see  there  less  than 
200,000  adults  exporting  surplus  products  to  the  value  of  about  ten 
millions  sterling  annually.  That,  again,  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  maintain  that  the  spoon-feeding  process  of  State 
Socialism  is  sure  to  sap  the  energy  and  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  people.  The  great  efforts  of  the  Labour  party  in  the  Colony  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  insisting  upon  the  land  of  the  Colony  being 
set  apart  for  the  people  of  the  Colony,  and  they  have  supported 
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legislation  with  the  object  of  enabling  all  those  who  desired  to 
acqoire  land  on  easy  terms  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  policy  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  land  settlement,  and  as 
a  consequence  to  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
productions  of  the  Colony,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  financial  equilibrium  and  to  the  existence 
of  a  succession  of  surpluses  at  a  time  when  the  adjacent  Colonies  had 
to  declare  deficits.  There  is  one  other  fact  I  wish  to  point  out. 
Whatever  success  the  Labour  party  in  New  Zealand  have  attained, 
they  have  achieved  it  by  working  with  one  of  the  existing  parties 
of  the  State.  They  did  not  form  a  "  cave,"  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  result  has  been  they  have  got  a  modicum  of  their  pro- 
gramme. Politics  always  are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  and  the  Labour  party  have  thus  managed  to  get  a 
portion  of  their  policy  adopted  by  one  of  the  political  parties  in  New 
Zealand.  I  will  only  add  an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  Lord 
Onslow  for  his  carefully  prepared  and  suggestive  Paper,  and 
express  my  very  high  appreciation  of  the  pleasant  manner  in  which 
he  rendered  it. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Mexjdell  (Victoria) :  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  you  a  few  words,  for  I 
happen  to  have  to  follow  two  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Governors 
that  Great  Britain  has  of  late  sent  to  the  Australian  Colonies — 
Lord  Onslow  and  Lord  Jersey.  I  am  tempted  to  say  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Labour  question,  as  stated  so  eloquently  by 
Lord  Onslow,  because  we  in  Victoria  have  had  a  quite  different 
experience  of  the  Labour  party  and  of  State  Socialism.  We  attribute 
— I  believe  not  without  some  reason — much  of  our  present  trouble 
to  the  domination  and  constantly  growing  power  of  the  Labour 
party— a  party  represented  by  the  Trades  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Hogan 
has  alluded,  a  party  represented  by,  practically,  four  men,  who  direct 
a  body  of  some  10,000  Trade  Unionists— intelUgent  Trade  Unionists, 
no  doubt — and  get  them  to  vote  and  act  as  one  man,  forming  a 
sort  of  imperium  in  imperio.  It  was  to  defeat  that  party  that  at 
the  last  election  three  or  four  of  us  helped  to  found  what  we  chose 
to  call  the  Young  Victoria  Patriotic  League.  We  went  about  among 
the  younger  business  men — ^men  who  hitherto  had  never  organised — 
and  pointed  out  how  their  business  had  suffered,  how  enterprise  had 
been  stifled  and  the  progress  of  the  country  stopped  by  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Laboiur  party,  "  who  were  led  by  asses."  In  saying 
that  I  am  merely  quoting  Mr.  H.  H.  Champion,  who  went  out  and 
^Poke  words  of  wisdom  to  the  Labour  party,  telling  them  they  were 
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magnificently  strong,  but  they  should  bewaxe  of  their  leaders.  We 
founded  a  society  of  about  5,000  of  the  younger  business  men — the 
younger  generation  of  Australians  of  whom  you  know  nothing  in 
this  country,  men  who  look  upon  their  heritage  as  the  grandest 
ever  bequeathed  to  any  body  of  men.  We  said :  "  It  is  time  we  put 
a  stop  to  the  extension  of  State  Socialism,  and  to  the  strikes  en- 
gineered by  a  few  agitators."  We  fought  them.  They  nominated 
thirty- two  men  in  Victoria,  of  whom  they  returned  ten,  only  four  of 
whom  were  real  working  men.  Now  their  power  is  broken — I  do 
not  say  for  ever.  We  have  organised  to  say  there  shall  be  no  inside 
dominant  party.  We  want  one  party,  one  class,  and  that  class 
Australians.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion, and  Lord  Onslow  has  told  you  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
artisans.  Do  we  want  unemployed  London  artisans  ?  I  say  no. 
What  we  want  is  farmers.  Send  us  farmers,  peasants,  shepherds, 
men  who  till  and  cultivate  the  soil ;  but  do  not  imagine  for  one 
moment  we  want  any  more  unfortunate  artisans  to  go  on  the 
Labour  Bureau  and  be  sent  on  the  land — to  do  what  ?  To  grow 
wheat  they  do  not  know  how  to  grow,  and  have  never  seen  in  their 
lives.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  glibly  about  the  opposition  to 
emigration.  It  is  selfishness,  and  "  enlightened  selfishness."  It 
is  part  of  the  policy  which  inscribes  on  Australian  banners  "  Ours 
for  us."  It  would  be  better  for  the  workers  of  Great  Britain,  too, 
if  they  were  not  so  free  in  their  hospitality  to  the  whole  world. 
What  is  wanted  is  some  method  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  do  that,  among  other 
ways  of  encouraging  trade,  I  believe  in  internal  free  trade  within 
the  Empire,  and  protection  against  the  outside  world.  I  believe 
myself  that  the  self-reliance  of  our  people,  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  their  energy  will  speedily  lift  them  out  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culty. I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Australia  is  not  going  to 
sink  beneath  the  sea.  She  is  going  to  pay  every  penny  she  owes. 
We  were  forced  by  our  politicians  to  borrow  millions  and  squander 
them.  That  policy  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  all  living  within 
our  means,  and  a  few  years  of  such  economy  will  tell  another  tale. 
It  is  our  first  lesson  in  adversity  and  will  do  us  good.  You  need  not 
fear  so  far  as  our  financial  condition  is  concerned.  I  believe  sin-^ 
cerely  and  earnestly  that  British  capitalists  need  not  have  one 
hour's  cause  for  regret  that  they  ever  lent  so  many  millions  to 
Victoria,  and  that  so  much  of  their  capital  is  invested  in  Australasia. 

The  Earl  of  Bosebeby,  E.G. :  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  else 
who  wishes  to  address  us  this  evening,  and  therefore  it  becomes  my 
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pleasant  dufy  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onflow  for  the 
eloquent  and  interesting  Paper  which  he  has  read  to  us.  I  think 
you  have  mnoh  ground  to  congratulate  yourselves  this  evening.  In 
the  first  place,  the  crowd  at  the  meeting  denotes  a  healthy  state  of 
things  both  as  regards  the  Colonial  Institute  itself  and  that  pubho 
sentiment  which  it  desires  to  promote.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
twenty  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fill  a  third  of 
this  room  with  an  audience  anxious  to  discuss  the  questions  that 
interest  the  Colonies  at  the  Antipodes,  and  I  believe  that  that 
improved  state  of  things  is  due  to  two  considerations — ^in  the  first 
place,  a  healthier  sentiment  bred  in  ourselves,  partly  by  imagination, 
partly  by  pride,  and  partly  by  history.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
much  greater  facilities  of  travel  which  we  eigoy,  and  which  have 
enabled  so  many  of  us  to  visit  the  Colonies  and  take  back  the  most 
healthy  impressions  from  those  regions.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
travelling  to  them  is  to  travel  as  a  Qovemor.  We  have  two  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  travellers  here  to-night  in  Lord  Onslow 
and  Lord  Jersey ;  but  we  can  all  summon  readily  to  our  minds  the 
names  of  many  of  those  who  if  they  had  remained  in  the  Mother 
Country  would  have  been  engaged  in  sterile  discussion,  or  the 
pursuits  of  the  stump,  and  who,  by  the  blessed  appointment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  been  enabled  to  spread  blessings  around 
them  in  the  Colonies  and  bring  back  blessings  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Why,  at  the  time  that  Lord  Salisbury  went  to  the 
Colonies  it  was  considered  a  marvellous  episode  in  his  life,  and  it  is 
now  being  dug  out  of  the  recesses  of  his  past  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  or  a  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But  in  these  days,  if 
you  meet  ji.  friend  at  a  street  comer,  he  is  often  just  on  the  way  to 
catch  the  boat  for  the  Cape  or  for  Sydney,  and  he  regards  it  as  no 
more  and  not  so  much  as  our  grandfathers  regarded  a  voyage  to 
Edinburgh.  All  that  accounts  for  our  room  being  full  to-night, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  been  able  to  fill  the  room  twice  over 
if  all  had  known  the  nature  of  the  Paper  to  which  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  listen.  It  was  actually  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  it,  because 
the  elocution  was  so  graceful  and  so  sweet  that  I  have  rarely  heard 
it  equalled.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  hear  it,  because  it  passes  in 
rapid  survey  some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  afifect 
ourselves,  and  gives  us  some  idea  how  they  may  be  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  solved  by  our  sons  and  our  cousins  in  the  southern  regions 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  we  object  in  any  way  to  see 
experiments  tried  by  our  Colonies.  There  was  a  story  told  I  think 
of  the  old  Lord  Holland  which  I  remember,  who>  when  he  was 
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asked  afl  io  domd  proposed  measure  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century— some  measure  which  was  new  to  his  mind—- used 
to  say,  That  is  a  new  departure :  fiat  experimentvm  in  corpore  viU. 
Let  us  try  it  upon  Scotland."  And  we  observe  with  satisfiiction 
the  extraordinary  vitality  with  which  my  native  oountiy  has 
survived  the  experiments  perpetrated  upon  it  by  Lord  Holland  and 
kindred  statesmen,  and  we  observe  these  experiments  in  the 
Colonies  without  the  slightest  tremors  as  to  the  result.  We  shall 
see  a  good  deal  of  experimental  legislation  in  this  country  before  we 
are  many  of  us  very  old.  We  have  in  a  body  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  not  far  from  this 
hall,  seen  a  good  deal  of  experimental  municipal  legislation  already, 
and  although  it  is  always  easy  to  expose  these  experiments  to  much 
criticism  and  to  more  ridicule,  I  think  the  critics  and  the  wits 
ought  to  remember  that,  even  when  these  experiments  do  not  at 
first  sight  appeal  to  the  more  refined  philosophy  of  mature 
politicians,  they  have  at  any  rate  this  recommendation,  that  they 
are  carried  on  by  deputies  in  the  spirit  and  at  the  instigation  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  elected,  and  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  criticise  from  a  loftier  standpoint,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  wiU  for  the  moment  prefer  being  even  a  little  mis- 
governed by  themselves  to  being  much  better  governed  by  other 
people.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  any  one  of  the  topics 
that  my  noble  friend  alluded  to.  He  danced  amid  burning 
ploughshares*  with  an  agility  which  I  envy,  but  which  I  cannot 
imitate.  He  was  followed  by  some  still  more  uncompromising 
spirits ;  and  if  I  may  add  one  other  cause  for  congratulation  to 
those  that  I  have  already  laid  before  ybu,  it  is  the  fearless 
frankness  with  which  your  discussions  are  conducted.  There  are 
some  of  your  speakers  who  spoke,  for  instance,  of  female  suffrage 
with  an  audacity  which  I  cannot  follow,  and  which  will  probably 
procure  them  some  interesting  if  violent  communications  from  the 
more  irritable  sex  whom  they  have  endeavoured  to  depreciate. 
Then  there  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Macfie,  who  spoke  his  mind  of  the 
Colonies  with  refreshing  frankness.  Then,  again,  though  I  should 
not  speak  of  them  in  that  spirit,  if  all  the  members  of  the  Young 
Victoria  Patriotic  League  speak  with  the  same  candour  as  the  last 
speaker,  who  gave  us  so  interesting  a  discourse,  there  must  be 
pretty  warm  times  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  He  told  us  that  he 
belonged  to  a  generation  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Well,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  generation  of  which  I  should  be  happy  to 
know  more.  Bowever  that  may  be,  there  was  at  least  one  practical 
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point  on  which  I  would  say  a  word,  becanse  as  to  that  there  can  be 
no  discussion  whatever.  It  is  reaUy  an  Imperial  crime,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  the  news  which  is  telegraphed  from  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  to  its  remotest  limits  is  not  more  accurately  chosen  or 
disseminated.  I  do  not  particularise  any  particular  part,  but  I  do 
say  this — that  untold  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  outlying  regions 
of  the  Empire  by  news  being  conveyed  from  the  centre  which 
conveys  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is 
another  word  which  may  be  said  as  to  foreign  and  Chinese 
immigration.  I  think  my  noble  friend  said  that  the  opposition  to 
that  was  selfishness,  and  another  speaker  said  it  was  selfishness, 
but  it  was  enlightened  selfishness.  When  I  hear  of  classes  being 
moved  by  selfishness  I  sometimes  ask  what  are  the  classes  that  are 
moved  by  altruism,  by  a  purely  generous  regard  for  the  interests  of 
others  ?  I  may  give  an  analogy  that  may  suggest  something  of  what 
is  passing  through  my  mind,  more  especially  connected  with  the 
Department  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  constantly  see  Great 
Britain  abused  in  the  Press  of  the  Continent — ^indeed,  I  very  seldom 
see  her  praised — and  the  point  upon  which  they  always  particularly 
dweU  is  this — the  selfishness,  the  extraordinary  selfishness,  of  Great 
Britain.  While  other  nations  are  pursuing,  I  doubt  not— I  do  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  it — high  and  lofty  ideals,  Great  Britain  is 
only  intent  on  her  own ;  and  I  remember  a  very  humorous  American 
paper  taking  this  off  with  admirable  vivacity.  It  said:  ''Great 
Britain  is  at  her  old  game,  pursuing  her  own  selfish  aims,  while  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  pursuing  the  aims  of  others 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  consequences."  I  bear  the 
reproaches  to  my  country's  selfishness  with  great  equanimity, 
because  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  other  nations  were  to  undergo  a 
course  of  self-examination  they  would  find  they  were  pursuing  their 
interests  also,  and  that  if  they  were  governed  by  a  statesman  who 
guided  them  in  a  different  direction  he  would  deserve  to  be  hanged 
with  short  shrift.  Therefore,  when  I  hear  that  the  working  classes 
are  pursuing  a  selfish  course  in  a  particular  matter,  I  am  apt  to 
ask  myself  whether  there  is  not  some  justification  for  that  course, 
and  whether  we  could  expect  them  to  pursue  any  other.  If  the 
labouring  classes  predominate  in  a  particular  State,  and  can  only 
see  in  the  influx  of  immigration  the  lowering  of  their  own  wages 
and  of  their  own  comforts,  you  cannot  greatly  blame  them  if  they 
oppose  that  immigration.  It  may  be  wrong  from  a  politico- 
economical  point  of  view,  but  they  cannot  perhaps  see  so  far  as  the 
eternal  causes  which  guide  and  govern  huzaanity.  They  see  their 
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own  homes  more  oomforiable  by  keeping  competition  out,  and 
therefore  they  are  determined  to  do  so.  I  am  not  vindicating  the 
coarse,  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  common  sense  of  it ;  but  to 
those  who  criticise  it  I  will  only  say,  Be  careful  when  you  censure 
the  working  man  in  the  Colonies  for  doing  this  that  you  may  not 
have  hereafter,  and  not  so  long  hence,  to  pass  a  similar  censure  on 
your  own,  because  I  take  it  if  there  is  one  certainty  in  the  world  it 
is  this,  that  with  the  growth  of  immigration  and  with  the  continual 
closing  of  the  confines  of  States  to  the  destitute  inmiigrants  of 
other  countries,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  will  not 
be  compelled  to  consider  its  position,  and  possibly  reconsider  its 
position,  with  regard  to  pauper  emigration,  unless  it  wishes 
permanently  to  degrade  the  status  and  the  condition  of  its  own 
working  classes.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no 
further.  If  I  were  to  embark  on  all  the  points  raised  in  this  Paper 
I  should  require  much  more  knowledge  than  I  possess  and  much 
more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  In  one  sentence  I  wiU  ask 
you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Onslow  for  his  Paper, 
and  I  will  express  the  hope  we  [may  often  again  in  this  hall  listen 
to  Papers  so  instructive  and  valuable. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.O. :  A  far  deeper  debt  of  gratitude 
than  any  which  cia.n  be  owing  to  me  is  due  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  has  presided  over  this  meeting.  I  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  him  that  he  should  have  come 
here  this  evening,  which  I  consider  no  small  honour.  Whatever 
Lord  Bosebery  says  is  always  invested  with  a  charm  and  a  fresh- 
ness that  are  delightful  to  his  audience,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
further  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  wide  dominions 
which  does  not  lie  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  The  great 
heart  whence  pulsates  the  commerce  of  this  Empire  and  the  most 
distant  possessions  of  the  Queen  have  alike  the  sympathy  and  the 
interest  of  Lord  Bosebery.  No  householder  reading  his  paper  this 
morning  but  will  have  thought  it  was  the  act  of  a  wise  man  to  defer 
the  purchase  of  coal  until  the  development  of  proximate  events, 
am  sure  I  shall  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  Office  with 
which,  during  the  late  Government,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  connected 
— the  Colonial  Office — if  I  say  that  the  statesman  who  presides  over 
the  Foreign  Department  is  of  far  greater  importance  and  interest  to 
the  Colonies  even  than  the  Department  which  bears  their  name.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  in  Lord  Bosebery  we  have  a  statesman  who 
has  never  be-littied  the  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  my  misfortune  that 
I  sit  on  the  opposite  side  to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  often 
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feel  that  if  I  were  asked  what  are  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
cause  that  chasm  between  us  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
an  answer.  In  any  case  we  feel  that  his  presence  this  evening  has 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  gathering,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  our  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  in  this 
room  who  will  not  cordially  unite  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sebbioht  Gbeen,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 
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BPECUL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms, 
Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 1898. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.  Childebs,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  11 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  7  Besident  and  4  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

Owrge  Adams,  Dr,  Adam  BedUy,  Edwin  BowUy^  Oearge  CawiUm^  John  W. 
Gordon,  Herman  Irwell,  Harold  NeUon, 

Non-Besident  Fellows: — 

J.  F,  Connolly  {BrUiah  Ouiana),  Alfred  Geary  {Natal),  WUHam  Orr  (New 
South  Wales),  R.  W.  Vause  (Natal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  this  meeting 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  contri- 
buted greatly  by  travel  and  in  other  ways  to  the  interests  of  our 
Empire.  He  is  one  of  the  very  first  authorities  on  Burma,  on  our 
relations  with  China,  and  on  the  future  of  the  French  settlements, 
— Tonquin,  for  instance — and  he  has  visited  with  much  success  and 
to  our  great  advantage  a  great  part  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is 
therefore  as  a  traveller  and  a  keen  observer  of  men  that  he 
comes  before  you  to-night,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  he  is 
now  going  to  lay  before  you  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  of  value  to 
the  Empire. 

Mr.  Archibald  B.  Colquhoun  then  read  his  paper  on—  ^ 
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MATABBLELAND. 

Dbbobiftiom  07  THB  Mashonaland  akd  Matabelelakd 
Plateau. 

The  elevated  plateau  known  as  Mashonaland,  recently  opened  up 
to  cobnisation  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  has  an  area  of 
about  150,000  square  miles  situate  between  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi  on 
the  south,  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  and  the  Portuguese  territories 
on  the  east,  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  western  section  of  this  highland  is  inhabited 
by  the  Matabele,  the  rest  by  the  tribes  known  under  the  general  title 

Mashona  and  Makalaka.  West  of  Matabeleland,  again,  is  the 
country  stretching  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Zambesi,  ruled  over 
by  EhamA,  the  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  table-land  has  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  the  Transvaal  high  veldt — cool,  clear,  and  invigorating — ^andis 
well  watered  by  a  network  of  running  streams,  the  sources  ficom 
which  these  spring  being  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  downs, 
enabling  irrigation  to  be  effectively  cairied  out.  From  September  till 
March  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  south-eastern  breeze  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  aids  in  producing  a  temperate  climate  due 
mainly  to  the  elevation.  The  temperature  ranges  from  84^  to  98^. 
The  winter  months  are  healthy  and  bracing,  being  coldest  (and  tiy- 
ingly  so)  in  June  and  July  (midwinter  in  South  Africa).  The  highest 
portions  of  the  country  are  open,  but  there  are  bits  of  forest  every- 
where- a  great  contrast  to  the  timberless  tracts  of  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony.  The  rainfeJl  is  plentiful, 
the  country,  as  abready  stated,  well  watered,  and,  for  South  Africa, 
well  timbered. 

In  the  neighbouring  country,  Matabeleland,  Englishmen  have 
lived  for  the  past  twenty  years,  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  the 
climate  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Mashonaland.  Both  mission- 
aries and  traders  have  reared  families  there,  and  it  is  now  clearly 
established  that  European  women  and  children  can  thrive  in  the 
whole  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  table-land  in  South-Eastem 
Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  lasting  from  November  till  March,  fever  is  preva- 
lent in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  exposure  to  cold  or  wet 
during  that  period  is  to  be  avoided.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
thaty  during  the  early  stages  of  the  colonisation  of  any  new  territory 
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in  South  Africa,  the  piovision  of  the  meet  ordinary  elements  of 
comfort  is  not  possible,  while  ezposore  is  inevitable ;  but  with  im- 
provement in  those  conditions,  gradually  taking  place,  will  come 
improved  health.  Speaking  generally,  I  believe  the  health  of 
settlers  will  be  as  good  in  oar  new  colony  as  in  nearly  every  other 
part  of  South  Africa. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  high  plateau  will  produce  the  finiits 
and  v^tables  of  Northern  Europe.  It  has  been  proved  that  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  carrots,  &c.,  can  be  grown  successfully.  The  oommissiott 
appointed  by  the  Afrikander  Bund  to  report  on  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  Mashonaland  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  country  situated  between  Forts  Oharter  and  Salisbury,  and  in 
the  latter  neighbourhood  they  found  the  land  most  suitable  for 
agriculture.  The  region  between  Salisbury  and  Manika  possesses 
large  areas  of  valuable  grazing-ground.  Of  the  country  lying 
between  Fort  Charter  and  Victoria,  along  the  Pioneer  road,  they 
entertained  a  very  poor  opinion.  It  certainly  is  a  most  uninviting 
and  inhospitable  tract  of  country,  and  has  doubtless  'largely  in- 
fluenced the  adverse  opinions  expressed  in  some  quarters  by  visitors 
who  have  seen  nothing  of  Mashonaland  except  from  the  main  road. 
People  who  have  merely  been  to  Salisbury,  or  thence  to  Manika 
along  the  highway,  can  have  little  conception  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  high  table-land  and  its  agricultural  capabilities.  Large 
sections  of  Mashonaland,  away  from  these  main  roads,  embrace  fine 
tracts  of  country. 

A  feature  of  Mashonaland  deserving  special  attention  is  that 
when  the  long  summer  grass  is  burnt  off — ^usually  in  June  to 
August— there  springs  up  a  short,  sweet  herbage,  on  which  cattle 
and  horses  thrive.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
therefore,  when  the  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland  are  a  scorched 
and  arid  waste  and  the  cattle  poor  and  miserable,  the  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland  valleys  are  everywhere  green,  the  streams  in  full 
force,  and  the  cattle  in  good  condition.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
can  realise  the  importance  of  this  fact. 

The  Modern  History  op  Mashonalajnd. 

The  modem  history  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Umriligazi— the  father  of  Lo  Bengola,  the  present 
Eing  of  the  Matabele— who,  pressed  by  the  Boers  -moving  north,- 
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about  the  yesLr  1840  overran  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  con- 
quering all  the  tribes  in  the  highlands  and  ultimately  settling 
and  establishing  the  Matabele  power  in  that  section  of  the  plateau 
now  known  as  Matabeleland.  (Jmziligazi  attempted  to  carry  out 
an  extensive  expedition  north  of  the  Zambesi,  but  unsuccessfully. 
On  his  return  to  Matabeleland  he  found  that  his  eldest  son,  Euru- 
man,  had  been  installed  as  king,  the  tribe  believing  Umziligazi 
dead.  Euruman  was  exiled  and,  it  is  believed,  assassinated.  In 
1868  Umziligazi  died  and  the  heir,  Lo  Bengula,  was  invited  but 
refused  to  reign ;  in  1870,  however,  he  yielded  to  entreaty  and  was 
crowned  king. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  recent  history  of  Mashonaland  is 
given  by  Mr.  Selous  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East 
Africa  which  accounts  for  the  native  tribes  having  abandoned 
some  of  their  arts  and  industries  and  sunk  into  the  spiritless 
people  they  are  at  this  day.   According  to  Mr.  Selous  : 

These  raids  almost  completely  depopulated  large  tracts  of  country,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  gold-mining  industry,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  still 
being  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  also  put  a  stop  to 
the  waU-Building,  as  the  Mashonas  found  out  that  the  walls  with  which 
ihey  had  been  accustomed  to  encircle  their  towns,  and  which  were 
probably  very  often  an  effective  means  of  defence  against  other  tribes  of 
their  own  race,  were  of  little  avail  against  the  braver  and  better- 
organised  Zulus.  Thus  the  high  plateau  of  Mashonaland,  which  at  no 
very  distant  date  must  have  supported  a  large  native  population,  once 
more  became  an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness,  as  the  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Zulu 
invaders  retreated  into  the  broken  country  which  encircles  the  plateau  to 
the  south  and  east.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  destruction  of  the 
native  races  that  has  been  going  on  in  Mashonaland  during  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  there  would  be  no  room  for  European  immigra- 
tion to-day. 

Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

Besides  the  two  primitive  races  of  South  Africa  found  occupying 
the  territories  adjoining  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope— the  Hottentot 
and  Bushmen — ^were  the  dark  skinned  negroids  of  the  Bantu  stock, 
speaking,  according  to  Noble,  "  a  euphonious,  polysyllabic,  prefix 
pronominal  language ;  living  under  hereditaiy  chiefs ;  pastoral  and 
agricultural  in  their  pursuits  ;  dwellers  in  villages,  and  workers  in 
metals.  They  are  now  known  as  the  tribal  groups,  classed  as, 
Kafirs,  Zulus,  Makalakas,  Bechuanas,  and  Damaras,  all  having 
ancient  traditions  of  invasions,  wars,  and  forays  during  their  migra- 
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tions  southward  and  eastward  from  their  long- forgotten  home  in 
the  north  and  east." 

The  Hottentots  were  a  nomadic  people,  comparatively  rich,  with 
abundant  flocks  and  herds.  The  Bushmen  were  of  a  more  diminu* 
tive  stature,  of  spare,  emaciated  figure,  dwelling  in  small  com- 
munities in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  desert,  living 
entirely  by  hunting  and  trapping.  With  their  bow  and  arrow — 
this  latter  steeped  in  poison— they  were  the  dread  of  the  Hottentot. 
These  two  races  are  said  by  competent  authorities  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  a  great  portion  of  the  African  continent,  and 
to  have  sprung  from  one  source. 

The  curious  drawings  of  the  Bushmen  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  are  found  at  many  points  between  the  Gape  and 
the  Zambesi.  They  consist  of  representations  of  a  mythological 
character  connected  with  their  customs  and  superstitions,  animala 
and  the  human  figure,  coloured  in  clay  and  ochre.  In  Bechuana- 
land  and  Mashonaland  I  have  seen  examples  of  these  drawings. 

The  term  Kafir,*'  signifying  "  infidel,"  was  applied  by  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  and  adopted  by 
the  first  Europeans  coming  into  contact  with  the  tribes  on  the 
Eastern  border  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  Kafirs,  to  quote  Noble  ("  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and 
South  Africa  ")>  ure  physically  superior  to  the  Hottentot  race.  They 
are  generally  fine,  able-bodied  men,  reserved  and  self-possessed  in  manner, 
but  courte3a8  and  polite,  and  sensible  of  kindness  and  consideration. 
Their  form  of  government  was  a  well-organised  although  simple  one. 
They  had  a  regular  gradation  of  authority  from  the  head  of  the  &mily, 
who  was  responsible  for  its  conduct,  or  the  head  of  the  kraal  or  village, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  collective  families  therein,  up  to  the  ohief^ 
who,  with  his  councillors,  adjudicated  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
affiurs  of  individuals  or  of  the  tribe.  They  had  a  system  of  law  which 
took  cognisance  of  crimes  and  ofiences,  enforced  civil  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, provided  for  the  validity  of  polygsmic  marriages,  and  secured  suc- 
cession to  property  according  to  well-defined  rules.  Superstition  entered 
into  all  the  afiiftirs  of  their  life,  and  formed  part  of  their  laws,  customs, 
and  religion.  They  believed  in  benevolent  and  evil  spirits  producing 
prosperity  or  adversity  in  health  or  sickness,  and  witchcraft  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  evil  arts  practised  with  the  view  of  causing  death  or 
injury  to  property.  The  alleged  offender,  charged  with  being  umtakati 
(wizard  or  witch),  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  various  kinds  of  torture,  was  frequently  put  to  death.  The  pro- 
cedure supplied  a  convenient  method  of  getting  rid  of  any  obnoxious 
persons,  or  one  whose  property  was  coveted. 
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Nativb  Bac£S. 

The  various  tribes  now  known  as  Mashonasi  living  principally  in 
the  hills  to  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  the  high  open 
plateaa—-the  remnant  that  has  escaped  the  process  of  gradual  extino* 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele — do  not  call  themselves  Mashonas. 
and  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Selous,  is  able  to  suggest  how  this  name 
arose.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  a  generic  term  designating  the 
various  aboriginal  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  one  language.  Each 
community  has  its  own  tribal  name — such  as  Bambiri,  Mabotcha, 
Barotse,  &c.  The  tatoo  marks  differ  in  each  clan.  According  to 
Mr.  Belous  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Barotse  living  on  the 
Upper  Sabi  is  a  broad  open  nick  filed  out  between  the  two  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  tribal  mark  of  the  Barotse  now  existing 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi.  In  Mr.  Selous'  opinion  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible, or  indeed  improbable,  that  the  Zambesi  Barotse  were 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  powerful  Barotse  nation  that  once 
occupied  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  Sabi  Biver  in 
Southern  Mashonaland,  until  in  the  latter  days  of  Umziligazi  they 
were  broken  up  by  a  Matabele  impit  and  only  a  small  number  left, 
who  settled  in  the  valleys  concealed  among  the  hills  east  of  the  Sabi. 
They  seem  always  to  have  been  a  mild  and  gentle  people,  and  a  long 
course  of  savage  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele  left  them 
with  all  the  spirit  crushed  out  of  them,  such  as  we  found  them  when 
we  entered  Mashonaland  in  1890. 

Concerning  the  native  races  now  found  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  Mashonaland  and  the  ruined  and  ancient  gold  workings, 
Mr.  Selous  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  descended  from  a  commercial 
people  who  some  8,000  years  ago  penetrated  from  Southern  Arabia 
to  Mashonaland,  bringing  but  few  women  with  them.  They  were 
thus  driven  to  intermarry  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  in  course 
of  time  became  completely  fused  with  them,  and  nationally  lost. 

For  information  regarding  the  important  subject  of  the  ruins  of 
Mashonaland,  the  investigation  of  which  will  aid  in  throwing  light 
on  the  past  history  of  the  country  and  its  ancient  gold-mining,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent  and  Dr.  Schlichter. 

The  Matabele  Obganisation. 

The  Matabele  nation,  which  is  more  a  military  organisation  than 
a  tribe,  though  Zulu  in  origin,  language,  customs,  and  methods  of 
warfare,  has  greatly  degenerated  from  the  original  Zulu  stock  by 
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the  incorporation  of  the  inferior  tribes  they  have  raided  and  con- 
quered from  time  to  time.  They  live  under  a  military  despotism 
presided  over  by  the  King,  who  is  absolute  master  of  everything 
There  are  no  industries,  the  tribesmen  living  mainly  by  the  assegai 
and  the  cattle  captured  on  raids.  On  these  expeditions  or  forays 
the  men  and  old  women  are  massacred,  the  children  and  young 
women  being  carried  away,  and  marked,  as  Matabele,  by  a  hole  made 
with  an  assegai  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  lads  grow  up  Matabele^ 
and  in  time  become  soldiers,  the  girls  being  taken  as  wives  by  their 
captors.  The  result  has  been  a  race  originally  Zulu,  intermixed 
with  Beohuanas,  Mashonas,  Makalakas,  Ac,  held  together  only  by 
a  military  bondage  and  organisation.  Thus  degenerated,  they  are 
living  largely  upon  the  prestige  and  power  of  their  progenitors,  the 
fiimous  Umziligazi  (Lo  Bengula's  father)  and  his  warrior-followers. 
The  number  of  fighting  men  is  estimated  at  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand.  The  whole  fabric  may  be  easily  shaken  or  broken.^ 

The  King  of  thb  Matabele. 

The  King  is  not  only  master  of  everything  and  everyone  through* 
out  his  territories,  but  a  terror  to  all  his  neighbours.  Like  other 
absolute  monarchs,  his  power  is  maintained  by  the  military,  and 
only  with  their  approval,  and  he  has  to  be  very  cautious,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  how  he  deals  with  them.  Present  and  past  history,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  furnish  numerous  parallels  to  the  case  of  the 
Matabele  King,  such  as  many  of  the  Amirs  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Roman  Emperors.  There  are  many  analogies  between  the  rulers  of 
Afghanistan  and  Lo  Bengula,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  African  potentate  is  an  utterly  uncivilised  edition  of  the  Afghan 
monarch.  The  Amir  has  to  control  and  concihate  his  various  chiefs 
at  the  head  of  fighting  clans,  for  whose  energies  there  is  at  present 
no  other  outlet  than  war.  Lo  Bengula,  as  elsewhere  shown,  has  to 
repress  the  war  cravings  of  his  "  matjaka."  The  Amir  has  to  reckon 
with  the  fanatical  Mullah  or  Ghazi ;  Lo  Bengula  with  his  wizards 
and  medicine-men.  The  turn  which  events  have  taken  is  unfortu- 
nate for  Lo  Bengula,  who  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  settled  life ;  but  the  "  matjaka"  have  got  the  upper  hand 
and  forced  upon  him  a  war  which  has  proved  disastrous  for  him. 
Men  in  his  position  have  not  infrequently  to  pay  heavy  penalties  for 
their  exalted  rank. 

'  Becenft  events  haye  folly  contoied  this  lie^ 
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EiNQ  Lo  Bengula. 

Lo  Bengula — literally  The  Defender  "  and  the  bearer  of  muny 
grandiloquent  titles,  such  as  The  Great  Elephant,"  The  Eater  of 
Men,"  "  The  Stabber  of  the  Sun  "~is  sixty  years  of  age,  suffers  from 
gout,  and  is  enormously  fat  and  unwieldy  in  person,  which  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  his  otherwise  kingly  appearance.  He  is  close 
upon  six  feet,  weighs  nearly  twenty  stone,  and  rarely  takes  physical 
exercise,  although  he  has  in  his  earlier  days  been  active  and  powerful. 
He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  character  and  ability,  with  great  power 
of  work.  The  descriptions  of  Lo  Bengula's  personal  appearance 
range  between  that  of  a  most  truculent  and  bloodthirsty  savage, 
with  a  ''deadly  cruel"  look  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pleasant,  mild- 
mannered  old  gentleman,  with  a  gentle,  winning,  childlike  smile. 
It  is  probably  wise  to  adopt  neither  of  these  extreme  portraits. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  at  times  he  has  a  singularly  sweet  smile, 
softening  the  usual  character  of  his  face,  and  with  him,  as  with 
despotic  monarchs  similarly  gifted,  these  occasions  not  infrequently 
bode  somebody  no  particular  good.  His  natural  disposition  is  said 
by  those  who  know  him  well  to  be  not  cruel ;  but  the  exercise  of 
unrestrained  despotic  power,  surrounded  by  intrigues,  has  led  to 
indifference  to  life,  whenever  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  policy 
or,  as  not  unseldom,  self-preservation.  Belations  and  friends  at 
the  Matabele  court  alike  have  been  removed  when  found  to  be 
*'  inconvenient/'  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  great  intelligence ; 
he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  a  question,  never  being  diverted  from  it ; 
his  memory  is  great ;  he  hears  reports  from  all  quarters,  decides 
difficult  questions  of  law,  judges  criminals,  and  settles  details  of  his 
enormous  cattle-business.  A  favourite  seat  is  the  waggon-box ;  at 
other  times  a  veritable  Bath-chair,  given  to  him  by  some  English 
admirer.  In  his  cattle  kraal,  with  his  body  wrapped  in  a  coloured 
blanket,  and  feet  swathed  in  dirty  flannel-bandages,  in  the  midst  of 
dirt  and  discomfort,  and  surrounded  by  skulls  of  slaughtered 
bullocks  and  mangy  pariah  dogs,  the  King  was  frequently  to  be  seen. 

The  fact  that  Lo  Bengula  succeeded  in  restrainmg  the  war-party 
so  long  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  force  of  character,  tact  and 
diplomacy.  As  illustrating  his  capacity  for  business  I  may  here 
mention  that  when  I  was  serving  in  Mashonaland  he  sent  an  agent, 
Mr.  Dawson,  an  English  trader  at  Buluwayo,  to  investigate  some 
of  the  goldfields,  and  to  secure  for  his  Majesty  certain  interests 
therein— an  arrangement  which  was  concluded  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  the  Company,  on  whose  behalf  I  acted  in  the  transac- 
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tion.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence  of  the  Sing's 
belief  in  the  gold- wealth  of  the  country  and  of  the  British  Sonth 
Africa  Company's  bona  fides. 

The  Appboach  i^o  BotALTt. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Matabele  approach  the  King  is  Tery 
pecnliar,  and  emblematical  of  the  absolute  power  over  the  lives 
of  the  subjects  exercised  by  the  chief.  The  King's  titles  are 
shouted  out  when  any  visitor  passes  the  gate  of  the  Boyal  kraal. 
When  about  twenty  yards  from  the  throne  the  subject  sinks  his  lefb 
shoulder,  bends  his  knee,  and  crouches  lower  and  lower  until,  at  a 
point  some  half-dozen  yards  from  the  Boyal  presence,  he  squats 
down  and  re-commences  to  sing  with  vigour  and  earnestness  the 
praises  of  The  Stabber  of  the  Sun."  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  suppliant  infuses  considerable  feeling  into  this  chant,  as  very 
much,  indeed  not  impossibly  even  life  itself,  might  depend  upon  its 
effect  upon  his  Majesty. 

WlTCHCBAFT. 

Witchcraft  forms  a  very  important  factor  in  the  Matabele 
economy  and,  as  elsewhere  indicated,  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  Lo  Bengula.  He  is  much  addicted  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  medicine"  or  "mystery"  of  various  kinds,  which  he 
practised  in  the  more  private  of  his  kraals — the  goat  or  ''buck" 
kraal— daubed  with  rude  paint.  Witchcraft  is  made  a  convenient 
lever  for  getting  rid  of  people  who  may  be  in  the  way,  and  Lo 
Bengula  has  on  various  occasions  availed  himself  of  this  hideous 
superstition.  Evidence  is  not  required  to  justify,  or  permitted  to 
disprove,  any  accusation.  Lo  Bengula*s  own  sister  Nini,  who  for 
years  was  a  most  influential  personage  in  Matabeleland,  and  whose 
prestige  was  largely  maintained  by  her  use  of  the  powerful  weapon 
of  bringing  charges  of  witchcraft  against  persons  whom  she  dis- 
liked, was  herself  suddenly  dispatched  on  a  similar  accusation.  As 
vrith  nomadic  pastoral  races  generally,  rain-making  "  forms  an 
important  function  of  the  King  as  Chief  Magician,  and  in  this 
respect  Lo  Bengula  is  credited  by  his  people  with  being  a  proficient. 
His  reputed  skill  in  rain-making  gives  him  an  additional  hold  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  people,  whose  very  existence  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  provision  of  suitable  pasturage  for  their  cattle. 
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Matabele  Qubens. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  Matabele  queens,  of  whom 
there  are  over  eighty,  a  number  that  is  being  yearly  added  to,  not- 
withstanding Lo  Bengula's  advanced  age. 

The  chief  queen,  Loskay,  is  typical  of  the  others.  Her  massive 
form,  on  the  occasion  of  a War  Dance  "  in  1890,  was  partly  clothed 
in  a  coloured  cotton  sheet,  while  from  her  waist  hung  a  black  goat- 
skin kilt.  The  head  was  encircled  with  a  coil  of  pink  beads,  the 
neck  with  tin,  brass,  and  iron  chains,  probably  taken  in  some  of  the 
many  raids  on  the  Mashonas,  who,  unlike  the  Matabele,  have  some 
skill  in  working  in  these  metals ;  on  her  ankles  and  arms  were 
more  beads.  When  in  State  dress  during  the  War  Dance  "  the 
queens  present  a  picture  of  bright  and  effective  colouring. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Queens*  Dai^be,"  the  black  fur  kilt  was 
replaced  by  a  heavy,  beautifully  worked,  and  parti-coloured  bead 
apron ;  massive  coils  of  beads  encircled  arms,  legs,  throat,  and 
head ;  folds  of  gaudy  cotton  clothed  the  loins,  while  a  bright  orange 
handkerchief  covered  the  shoulders,  and  dozens  of  blue  jays' 
feathers  were  fixed  singly  into  the  hair.  Each  queen  carries  on 
the  top  of  the  head  a  small  circular  button  of  plaited  grass,  coloured 
bright  red,  and  kept  in  place  by  weaving  the  hair  into  it.  The 
dance  was  led  by  the  chief  queen,  followed  in  single  file  by  about 
twenty  others,  hopping  slowly,  with  a  highly  grotesque  step, 
resembling  so  many  brilliant  butterflies  fluttering  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight.  Thus  they  danced  for  hours,  waving  long  wands, 
in  front  of  the  Matabele  army,  drawn  up  in  an  immense  half-moon 
(the  old  Zulu  formation).  These  royal  ladies  are  the  beer-makers, 
and,  during  the  "  War  Dance  "  especially,  enormous  quantities  of 
the  beverage  are  consumed.  Their  sedentary  lives,  and  the  large 
amount  of  beer  consumed  by  them,  account  for  their  corpulence. 

Matabele  Baids. 

The  ruthless  character  of  Matabele  raids  upon  the  Mashonas — 
by  means  of  which  alone  the  military  organisation  of  the  Matabele 
could  be  maintained — is  vividly  impressed  upon  anyone  who  has 
travelled  over  any  extent  of  Mashonaland.  In  passing  through 
large  areas  of  that  country  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  evident 
traces  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  well-populated,  perhaps 
densely-inhabited,  and  cultivated  country.  Bishop  Enight-Bmcey 
t}ie  missionary  Bishop  of  Mapjionftland,  3ir  0idne^  Sbippard, 


Administrator  of  Beohuanaland,  and  Mr.  Seloas  are  vitaeasdS 
of  established  character  as  regards  power  of  observation  and  reli- 
ability. . 

The  former,  who  in  1888  travelled  in  Matabeleland»  wrote 
that 

Every  spring  his  [the  Matabele  chiefs]  regiments  of  fighting  men 
(impU  they  are  called)  were  marched  in  to  kill  and  sack,  bringing  back 
with  them  girls,  boys,  Bud  cattle.  The  Matabele  had  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  process — it  provided  their  food  without  the  draw- 
back of  labour;  it  *  blooded*  the  young  regiments;  it  gave  future 
recruits  to  the  army.  The  poor  Mashona  were  incapable  of  offering  any 
resistance,  and  their  disintegration  into  separate  tribes,  with  no  paramoxmt 
chief,  left  them  helpless  before  the  disciplined  power  of  the  Matabele,  with 
their  thousands  of  fighting  men  in  organised  regiments. 

Again — 

These  impia  do  not  know,  till  they  have  gone  some  distance,  whom 
they  are  to  attack.  A  man  who  had  returned  fi*om  a  late  raid  described 
how  they  had  surrounded  the  helpless  people,  dragged  them  one  by  one 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  given  them  one  fatal  stab  with  the  assegai,  till  the 
dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps.  Sometimes  the  poor  victims  were  tied  up  in 
dry  grass  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  wives  of  the  late  Matabele  chief  say 
of  him  with  pride,   He  tvas  a  king ;  he  knew  how  to  kilL" 

After  passing  the  border  into  Mashonaland,  for  more  than  a 
week  '  no  man,  woman,  or  child  was  met ' — not  a  Mashona  was 
to  be  seen ;  the  former  population  had  been  killed  off  or  driven 
away," 

In  another  passage  it  is  related  that 

the  track  of  the  impi  was  constantly  crossed,  and  presently  the  town  was 
passed  that  had  just  been  destroyed.  The  chief  and  all  the  men  had 
been  killed,  as  well  as  the  older  women  who  could  not  walk ;  the  boys, 
the  younger  women,  and  the  cattle,  had  been  taken  back  to  Matabele- 
land. 

Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  in  a  despatch  on  the  condition  of  Matabele- 
land  while  on  a  mission  to  Lo  Bengula  in  1888»  wrote : — 

No  less  than  thirteen  impis  of  Matabele  nave  been  sent  on  fbrays 
this  year,  and  the  desolation  among  the  Mashona  and  Banyai  villages, 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  among  the  tribes  for  some  distance  on  the 
north  of  that  river,  has,  I  am  assured,  been  appalling.  Bishop  Knight- 
Bruce,  of  Bloemfontein,  whom  I  have  been  so  fortimate  as  to  meet  here 
on  his  way  down,  and  who  has-been  four  days'  journey  north  of  the 
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Zambesi,  and  as  &r  as  Umzila*s  boundary  on  the  east,  gives  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  results  of  a  Matabele  raid.  He  describes  the  ruins  of  a 
Mashonaland  village  destroyed  this  year,  the  burnt  huts,  and  the  little 
patches  of  garden  ground  fenced  in  and  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
industrious  Mashona,  none  of  whom  have  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  Every  man,  woman,'and  infant  in  these  villages  had  been 
killed  by  the  spear  or  "  stabbing  assegai "  of  the  Matabele  matjaka,  except 
the  old  women,  who  are  used  as  carriers  as  long  as  they  are  wanted,  and 
then  tied  to  trees,  round  which  dry  grass  is  heaped  up  and  then  set  on 
fire,  such  holocausts  of  old  Mashona  women  being  regarded  as  a  capital 
joke  by  the  Matabele  matjaka.  Of  the  children  and  girls  who  are  driven 
here  as  slaves,  those  who  survive  the  journey  are  afterwards  fairly  well 
treated.  Lo  Bengula  allows  the  slave  boys  nothing  but  beef  to  eat,  how- 
ever great  their  craving  for  farinaceous  food ;  the  result  being  that  all  the 
weaker  boys  soon  die  of  dysentery,  while  the  survivers  become  very 
strong,  and  consequently  fit  to  be  incorporated,  in  due  time,  into  a 
regiment  of  matjaka  of  the  requisite  ferocity.  I  see  great  numbers  of 
these  slave-boys  here. 

BULUWAYO. 

Buluwayo,  the  capital  of  Matabeleland,  situated  about  120  miles 
north  of  Tati,  stands  upon  a  ridge  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bulu- 
wayo river,  in  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  entire  sur- 
rounding country.  The  enclosure  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  is  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Boyal 
kraal.  We  find  a  few  European  residents  at  Buluwayo  residing  in 
huts  surrounded  by  fences  of  the  thorny  mimosa  bush.  The  Com- 
pany's bouse  used  to  be  greatly  frequented  by  the  Matabele— queens, 
princes,  and  princesses,  the  regent,  the  rain  and  dance  doctors, 
ladies  young  and  old,  elderly  indunas  and  the  young  soldiers — ^all 
anxious  for  some  gift  from  the  white  men. 

Buluwayo  The  one  that  is  slain,"  or  The  place  of  killing 
is  merely  a  collection  of  kraals.  In  the  centre  is  the  Eing*s 
waggon;  round  it  his  wives'  circular  huts,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  roofed  with  reeds.  Inside  the  kraal  is  a  smaller  division 
called  the  "  buck-kraal,"  into  which  his  flocks  of  goat  and  sheep 
were  driven  at  night,  during  the  day  being  sacred  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  scene  of  his  incantations.  Bound  the  central  group  of  huts 
is  an  open  space  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  outside  which  are 
the  quarters  of  the  warriors — about  four  thousand  in  number — 
and  their  families.  The  stockade,  several  miles  in  length,  encloses  all. 
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Gold  in  Matabeleland, 

In  sketching  the  progress  made  in  Mashonaland  since  the  occupa- 
tion in  1890  I  have  given  some  aooonnt  of  the  amount  of  gold-reef 
traced  and  the  development  accompUshed  in  that  territory.  A  few 
words  may  be  said  here  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  Matabeleland, 
considered  by  all  those  who  have  travelled  or  lived  in  that  country 
to  be  of  great  extent.  The  best  known  of  the  gold  districts  is 
the  Tati  gold-field,  where  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time,  the  reefs  being  rich  and  extensive.  Insecurity  and  want  of 
necessary  capital  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  delaying  the  develop- 
ment  of  this  field,  which  is  certain  to  become  one  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour,  supplies,  and  bringing 
the  requisite  machinery  to  site,  and  the  unhealthiness  have  also 
contributed  to  prevent  much  progress  being  made. 

Mr.  Frank  Mandy,  who  lived  close  on  twenty  years  in  Matabele- 
land,  believes  the  country  through  its  greatest  extent  to  be  one  vast 
and  rich  gold-field.   In  1889  he  wrote : — 

It  is  not  until  climbing  out  of  the  Limpopo  basin,  and  surmounting 
the  ridge,  that  you  enter  Matabeleland  proper.  Here  outstretched  before 
one  is  what  will  prove  the  largest  and  richest  gold-field  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  extending  fi-om  this  great  granite  backbone  in  the  south  to 
within  about  sixty  miles  of  the  Zambesi  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sabi 
in  the  east  to  the  Nata  Biver  in  the  west.  The  huge  auriferous  area  ever 
improves  and  grows  richer  to  the  north,  north-east,  and  east.  The  Mata- 
bele  have  never  allowed  any  search  for  gold  in  the  land  actually  inhabited 
by  them ;  but  the  signs  which  greet  the  traveller's  notice — the  immense 
waves  of  promising  quartz  which  seam  the  country,  cutting  through  the 
soft  soapy  slate  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  the  numberless  old  work- 
ings to  be  found  in  every  direction,  and  the  inability  of  some  of  the  reefii 
to  hide  their  gold  from  the  prying  though  cautious  gaze  of  the  observant 
white  man — all  tend  to  prove  the  wonderful  mineral  wealth  here  locked 
up. 

And  again  he  says : — 

Bight  through  the  Boyal  town  of  Buluwayo  runs  an  immense  reef 
carrying  visible  gold.  Close  alongside  Umvotcha  (the  country  residence 
of  Lo  Bengula)  is  another  great  reef,  also  unable  to  hide  the  gold  im- 
prisoned within  its  bosom.  Two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  capital 
is  yet  another  grand  quartz  reef  with  "  visible."  All  these  reefs  have  been 
traced  for  some  miles.  But  to  the  north  of  Gangane  lie  what  I  believe 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  alluvial  gold-fields  of  the  world.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Amazoe  Biver  and  its  tributary  streams  is  a  veri- 
tl^b)9  £1  Dorado.  I  have  seen  i|;nori^it  natives,  wi^h  tbe  r^d^et  appliano^s 
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and  praotlcally  no  knowledge  of  gold- working,  wash  large  quantities  of 
gold  from  the  snrfiAce  soil.  Over  an  area  of  seTeral  hundred  square  miles 
gold  is  to  be  found  in  every  stream. 

Physical  Descbiftion  of  Matabeleland. 

The  boundaries  of  Matabeleland  lying  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Limpopo  will  be  seen  from  any  of  the  maps  which  have  been  re- 
cently published.  The  watershed,  stretching  from  Mount  Umtigesa 
in  Northern  Mashonaland  to  the  Bakarikari  Lake  in  Bechuanaland, 
is  some  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  covered  with  gold-bearing 
reefs,  fast-running  streams,  and  very  healthy.  The  chief  strata  are 
granitic,  with  occasional  sandstone  and  shale.  The  northern  slopes 
of  the  table-land  fall  through  a  very  broken,  poor  and  inhospitable 
country  to  the  Zambesi.  Towards  the  east  the  plateau  slopes  are 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  forming  a  network  of  rugged  hills,  where  the 
native  tribes  (Masbonas  and  Makalakas)  are  found,  with  their  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  hidden  away  as  far  as  possible  from  sight,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  Matabele,  at  whose  hands  they  have  suffered  so  much. 
The  rains  are  very  severe  along  this  broken  edge  of  the  plateau, 
due  to  the  rain-laden  clouds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  being  arrested 
hj  tbia  buttress  and  thus  precipitated. 

Bbitish  Bechuanaland  and  the  Bechuana  Pbotectobatb. 

Bechuanaland,  the  central  part  of  South  Africa  situate  north  of 
Cape  Colony  and  west  of  the  South  African  Bepublic  to  the  20th 
meridian  of  east  longitude,  is  best  known  in  England  from  the 
work  of  Bobert  Moffat,  the  missionary,  and  the  Warren  Expedition 
of  1884.  The  Bechuanas  are  a  mild,  tractable,  peaceable  people 
bearing  a  variety  of  tribal  names. 

Moffat  worked  for  nearly  fifty  years  among  the  Bechuanas  in  the 
most  devoted  way,  reducing  their  language  to  writing,  translating 
the  Bible  into  their  tongue,  and  teaching  them  in  various  ways  how 
to  utilise  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  pioneer  of  those  explorations  which  have  done  so  much  to  open 
Africa  and  connect  the  English  name  with  this  great  work,  laboured 
among  them.  Ehama,  the  most  enlightened  of  African  chiefs,  of 
whom  some  further  account  is  given  elsewhere,  was  trained  by 
missionaries,  of  whom  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
for  twenty-five  years  has  been  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

In  1871  the  Bloemboff  arbitration  and  the  Eeate  awd,  re* 
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padiated  by  the  Boaih  African  Bepublioy  contained  the  first  gemui 
of  the  various  troubles  which  for  so  long  disturbed  the  country. 
Some  native  chiefs  who  had  been  included  in  the  Republic  were 
excluded,  and  a  status  given  to  certain  chiefs  outside  the  Bepublio 
whose  claims  were  disputed  by  others.  After  the  retrocession  in 
October  1881  a  new  boundary  was  laid  down ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Republic  and  its  native  allies.  The  result  was  that,  on 
the  close  of  the  Transvaal  War  in  1881,  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  rival  parties  ;  and  the  territory  being  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent, many  whites  joined  the  contending  chiefs  as  freebooters, 
and  attempted  to  set  up  minor  republics  in  these  territories. 

British  Pbotectobate. 

In  1884  it  was  agreed  between  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republic  that  this  state  of  anarchy  should  be  crushed.  The 
boundary  agreed  on  placed  the  native  chiefs  claimed  by  the 
Republic  and  their  freebooter  assistants  within  its  boundaries. 
The  British  Government  at  the  same  time  formed  a  protectorate 
over  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  lying  outside  of  this  revised 
boundary ;  thus  retaining  for  the  Cape  Colony  the  trade  route  to  the 
interior  and  the  sole  channel  for  South  African  colonial  expansion. 
Towards  this  end  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, concluded  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  free- 
booters still  continued  to  occupy  the  country  and  make  attacks  upon 
one  of  the  chiefs  under  our  protection,  which  was  protested  against 
by  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

It  was  decided  to  clear  the  territory  of  the  freebooters  and 
establish  peace  and  order,  and  this  was  effectually  accomplished  by 
the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  R.B., 
who  held  the  territory  till  its  fate  was  decided. 

In  1885  the  report  of  the  British  mission  to  Lo  Bengula  to  discuss 
the  question  stated:  *'Lo  Bengula  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
title  to  the  country  except  that  of  Umziligazi's  conquest ;  and  by 
saying  '  formerly  Ehama  had  no  country '  he  tacitly  admits  that  now 
Ehama  has." 

In  that  year  the  Imperial  Government  proclaimed  British 
sovereignty  as  far  north  as  the  Molopo  River,  the  territory  being 
named  BritishBechuanaland ;  and  shortly  after  a  British  Protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  the  country  to  the  2^d  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  extending  our  sphere  of  influence  to  the  Zambesi,  In  1891  the 
western  boundary  was  extended  to  the  20th  meridian  of  east  longi* 
tude,  coterminous  with  the  German  proteetQrate« 
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The  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  our  ally  Ehama,  is  a 
Christian,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised  of  South  African 
rulers.  He  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  British  and  deserves 
well  at  our  hands.  His  character  is  a  fine  one — ^firm,  just,  and 
earnest  in  the  desire  to  raise  his  people.  The  Christianity  of  Ehama 
is  eminently  practical ;  he  acts  as  he  preaches.  He  holds  most  de- 
cided views  on  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  no  wine  or  liquor  of  any 
description  is  allowed  to  be  sold  anywhere  throughout  his  territory ; 
even  the  brewing  of  the  comparatively  harmless  Kafir  beer  is  with- 
out exception  heavily  punished.  Ehama  feels  so  strongly  on  this 
question  that  he  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  "  feared  the 
Matabele  less  than  brandy.''  He  wrote  in  a  remarkable  despatch  in 
1888,  "  Lo  Bengula  never  gives  n^  a  sleepless  night,  but  to  fight 
against  drink  is  to  fight  against  demons,  not  against  men.  I  dread 
the  white  man's  drink  more  than  all  the  assegais  of  the  Matabele, 
which  kill  men's  bodies  and  is  quickly  over ;  but  drink  puts  devils 
into  men,  and  destroys  both  bodies  and  souls  for  ever.  Its  wounds 
never  heaL"  A  proof  of  Ehama's  humanity  is  that  when,  some  four 
years  ago,  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  Shoshong  to 
Palapye,  to  secure  better  water  and  a  more  advantageous  site,  all 
the  old  and  infirm  were  carefully  removed  from  the  old  capital— a 
most  un- African  method  of  dealing  with  the  aged,  who,  regarded  as 
an  incumbrance,  are  leffc  to  shift  for  themselves.  Seated  under  some 
shady  tree  in  his  ^'  sigadhlo  "  (an  enclosure  where  court  is  held), 
Ehama  is  always  accessible  to  his  poorest  subject,  and  is  prompt  and 
wise  in  his  decisions*  He  can  muster  over  7,000  fighting  men,  of 
whom  about  1,000  are  armed  with  rifles,  and  he  haa  some  200 
mounted  men,  not  uniformed  in  any  way,  of  whom  he  is  very  proud. 
Ehama's  men  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  very  reliable  fighting 
material,  for  the  Bamangwato  are  not  a  warlike  race ;  but  among 
them  will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries,  especially  for  scouting  pur- 
poses. They  did  excellent  work  on  the  Pioneer  Expedition  under 
the  guidance  of  Selous,  when  we  entered  Mashonaland  in  1890. 

The  ''Disputed  Terbitoby." 

Beference  is  frequently  made  to  what  is  known  as  the  disputed 
territory,"  a  tract  lying  between  the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie 
rivers,  which  was  claimed  by  Ehama  and  Lo  Bengula.  In  March 
1888  Ehama  issued  a  notice  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

ly  Ehama,  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  at  Shoshong,  do  hereby 
give  notice  that  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie 
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riverB  ia  debateable  land  and  the  sabjeot  of  n^gotlatioii  between  Lo  Ben- 
gal a«  Chief  of  the  Matabele,  and  myself,  and  that  I  protest  against  the 
action  of  all  persons  prospecting  or  oommenoing  mining  operations  in 
that  district,  and  will  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may 
resnlt  from  premature  outlay,  which  it  may  be  necessary  eventually  to 
disallow. 

The  Bechuaka  Tribe. 

The  Beohuana  tribe  was  always  rich  in  cattle,  native  sheep,  and 
goats;  gardens  and  cornfields  surround  their  villages;  beyond 
these  Bfgain  are  the  cattle-posts  placed  at  convenient  points  to 
command  good  pasturage  and  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  Eali- 
hari  desert  are  hunting  stations,  where  their  vassals,  the  Bakalihari 
and  Bushmen,  paid  tribute  in  skins,  feathers,  and  other  products  of 
the  chase.  Traders  gradually  extended  northwards,  until  they 
reached  the  Zambesi,  and  the  route  vid  Bechuanaland  became  the 
highway  to  the  North. 

The  Bechuanas  are  not  a  warlike  race.  They  never  had  any  mili- 
tary organization  like  the  Zulus ;  at  the  most  there  were  insignificant 
tribal  differences,  and  occasionally  revolutions  among  themselves. 
Though  no  match  for  the  Matabele,  they  are  useful  allies,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pioneer  Expedition  of  1890,  as  recently  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Matabele,  did  good  service. 

Value  of  Bechuanaland, 

The  railway  from  the  south  has  its  present  terminus  at  Vryburg, 
and  is  being  extended  to  Mafeking,  eventually  to  be  carried 
on,  doubtless,  to  Buluwayo  by  one  line,  and  to  Salisbury  by 
another. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  has  risen  from  £11,767  in  1886-87, 
to  upwards  of  £52,000  in  1891-92.  The  expenditure  is  over 
£150,000,  mainly  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bechuanaland 
border  police,  a  force  of  close  on  five  hundred  men,  costing  about 
£100,000,  for  which  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  British  Government  and  a 
contribution  from  the  British  South  Africa  Company  are  made  for 
the  protectorate  expenses. 

The  value  of  Bechuanaland  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy from  time  to  time.  Its  principal  use  and  a  most  important 
one  is  that  of  affording  access  to  the  north.  It  is  a  fairly  valuable 
cattle-raising  country ;  sheep>raising,  however,  has  not  as  yet  proved 
very  guccessful.  Various  grain  crops,  such  as  maize  and  millet,  and 
even  wheat,  have  done  well,  considepngthe  soi}  is  merely  scrfktQhed, 
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h&^^t  mi^xaeA,  and  is  without  any  irrigation.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiments  in  well-sinking  and  water-boring,  under 
professional  supervision,  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  Government 
will  prbve  a  success. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  of 
farmers  from  the  Oape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South 
African  Republic. 

The  western  portion  of  Bechuanaland  partakes  somewhat  of  a 
desert  character,  with  a  &ir  proportion,  however,  of  hard  ground, 
consisting  chiefly  of  limestone  covered  with  the  small  karoo  bushes, 
on  which  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  thrive  well.  The  difficulties  of 
transport  over  the  sandy  wastes  and  stony  tracts  of  this  western 
region  are  great ;  but  it  is  believed  they  could  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  camels,  which  have  proved  a  success  in  the  similar  country 
of  the  adjoining  German  Protectorate. 

Maniealand. 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  August  1890,  demarcating  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory,  was 
never  ratified  but  formed  the  basis  of  a  modus  Vivendi.  The  abortive 
treaty,  however,  was  not  actually  accepted  for  this  purpose  until 
November  1890,  and  in  this  interval  events  had  been  moving  with 
great  rapidity,  unanticipated  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  jealousy  and 
resentment  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch.  Between  August  and  Novem- 
ber the  Pioneer  Expedition  had  succeeded  in  reaching  its  objective 
in  Mashonaland  and  establishing  itself  there  (Mount  Hampden  was 
sighted  on  September  12, 1890),  and  the  Manika  treaty  had  been 
concluded  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, two  events  of  considerable  importance,  which  aroused  the 
energies  of  the  Portuguese,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Paiva 
d'Andrada. 

Mission  to  Manika, 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  first  step  taken  by  me  after  arriving 
on  the  Mashonaland  plateau  was,  accompanied  by  a  small  party,  to 
make  a  rapid  journey  to  Manika,  by  special  invitation  of  the  Chief 
Umtasa,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  protection  with  him,  and  obtain  for 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  concessions  for  the  mineral  and 
other  rights  in  his  territory.  I  was  also  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
reliable  information)  and,  if  possible,  ocular  evidence  of  that  ever- 
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vanishing  and  hitherto  unknown  quantity— the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
so-called  Portuguese  occupation."  On  our  way  through  Mashona« 
land,  not  a  trace  or  vestige  of  the  existence  of  the  Portuguese 
at  any  time,  much  less  of  a  present  occupation  of  this  country, 
to  which  they  laid  claim  with  much  well-simulated  indignation 
just  a  year  before,  could  be  detected,  or  at  any  rate  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  ruins  we  saw  at  Zimbabye,  for  instance,  and 
other  places,  could  never  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  be 
ascribed  to  Portuguese  handiwork,  or  admitted  for  one  moment  as 
fulfilling  their  invariable  contention  of  "  ancient  ruins  and  tradi- 
tions," upon  which  they  laid  so  much  stress,  and  based  their  chime« 
rical  rights  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Until  we  reached  Manika 
there  was  nothing  of  general  interest  to  record.  We  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  imaginable,  crossing  numerous 
streams  of  clear,  swiftly-flowing  water  over  rocky  beds,  winding 
their  way  amongst  perfect  wooded  mountain  scenery,  of  which  one 
could  find  its  exact  counterpart  in  favoured  portions  of  either  Scot- 
land or  Wales. 

On  September  18  we  halted  close  to  the  objective  point  of  the 
mission,  the  kraal  of  the  Manika  chief,  Umtasa  (or  Mutasa),  or 
Mafamba-Busuko  One  who  walks  by  night as  he  prefers  to 
style  himself,  or  again,  Sifomba,  as  he  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the 
local  natives.  The  kraal  itself  (at  an  altitude  of  4,800  above  sea* 
level)  is  situated  at  the  head  of  what  is  really  a  pass,  completely 
concealed  from  below  in  mountain  fiskstnesses,  and  lying  under  a 
sheer  massive  granite  ridge  of  rock  another  500  or  600  feet  high — 
a  position,  at  all  events  in  Kafir  warfare,  absolutely  impregnable. 

EiNQ  Umtasa. 

Negotiations  were  at  once  opened  and  an  interview  arranged  for 
the  day  after  our  arrival,  an  appointment  that  was  punctually  kept. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  appearance  and  presence  of  the  here- 
ditary and  reigning  monarch  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Manika 
were  not  quite  all  one  would  desire  to  see  in  a  great  ruler.  No 
doubt  the  utmost  resources  of  his  wardrobe  had  been  taxed  and 
brought  into  requisition  for  this  interview.  About  midday  he 
appeared  attired  in  a  naval  cocked  hat,  a  tunic  (evidently  of  Portu- 
guese origin,  but  of  ancient  date,  and  forming  perhaps  some  of  the 

ancient  remains''  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world  had  been 
so  pathetically  drawn),  a  leopard  skin  slung  over  his  back,  the 
whole  toilette  being  completed  by  a  pair  of  trousers  that  had 
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evidently  passed  thiongh  many  hands,  or  xaiher  oovered  many 
legs,  before  assisting  to  complete  the  court  uniform  of  the  "  roitelet 
Mutassa,"  as  the  Portuguese  termed  him.  He  was  preceded  by  his 
court  jester,  who  danced  around  him,  uttering  strange  cries  and 
ejaculations,  and  singing  his  praises  (in  which  Umtasa  cordially 
joined)  as  the  lion  or  leopard  who  walks  by  night,  and  before 
whose  name  the  Portuguese  and  Matabele  tremble."  The  retinue 
was  completed  by  a  few  girls  carrying  calabashes  "  of  Kafir  beer, 
and  by  a  crowd  of  indunas  (or  counsellors)  and  other  loyal  subjects. 
The  king  was  evidently  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  thoroughly  of 
the  genuineness  of  my  mission  and  the  value  and  strength  of  the 
promises  held  out  to  him. 

Treaty  with  Umtasa. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  day,  the  14th  of  September,  when 
in  the  Boyal  kraal  a  full  indaba  (or  council)  of  indunas  was  held, 
that  after  lengthy  discussion  a  treaty  was  signed  between  myself, 
acting  on  behaLC  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the 
King  of  Manika.  Before  signing  the  document,  it  was  most  carefully 
explained  to  Umtasa  that  if  he  had  at  any  time  granted  any  treaty 
or  concession  to  anyone  else,  the  negotiations  would  be  at  once 
closed.  And  it  was  only  after  his  repeated  assurance  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  that  no  treaty  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  executed  by 
him,  and  no  concession  ever  granted  to  the  Portuguese,  that 
the  Company's  treaty  with  him  was  duly  signed  and  formally 
witnessed  by  two  of  his  own  indunas  and  some  members  of  my 
party. 

We  learnt  that  some  Portuguese  connected  with  the  Mozambique 
Company  were  established  at  Massi  Kessi,at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of 
the  plateau,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Company  claimed  a  large 
tract  of  territory  west  of  Massi  Kessi  by  virtue  of  a  concession  from 
the  Portuguese  Government. 

Umtasa,  as  I  say,  was  repeatedly  asked  whether  at  any  time  he 
had  ever  ceded  his  country,  either  to  the  Portuguese  Government  or 
to  the  directors  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  and  he  as  repeatedly 
denied  ever  having  done  so,  as  also  did  his  chief  counsellors.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  terms  he  was  on  with  the  Baron  de  Bezende, 
the  local  representative  of  the  Mozambique  Company  at  Massi  Eessi, 
lie  said,  "I  allow  him  to  live  there.  He  sometimes  gives  me 
presents,  but  I  have  not  given  him  my  country,  nor  have  I  ever 
concluded  any  treaty  with  him."  Later  on  he  said  repeatedly  that 
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the  Portuguese  held  an  assegai  at  his  heart,  and  When  pressed  for 
an  explanation  of  this  statement  affirmed  that  he  was  terrorised 
and  compelled  to  do  what  the  Baron  required  of  him  by  the  threat 
that  if  he  gave  any  trouble  Oouyeia  would  be  called  in  to  inyade 
his  territory  with  a  large  armed  force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fear  of  tliis  Portuguese  free-lance,  ever  looming  in  the  distance,  was 
instrumental  in  great  measure  in  inducing  Umtasa  to  conclude  the 
treaty  he  did.  It  is  true  that  he  was  evidently  very  greatly 
impressed  by  the  fact  of  a  British  expedition  coming  through  the 
Matabele  country  from  the  &r  south,  and  some  of  its  members 
BO  soon  finding  their  way  into  his  own  dominions.  The  whiteness 
of  our  skins,  as  opposed  to  the  dark  yellow  or  black  of  the  Portu* 
guese  half-castes,  and  our  travelling  with  horses  and  pack  animals, 
and  without  porters  and  palanquins  d  la  Portugaise^  were  also  a 
source  of  great  astonishment  to  him.  But  the  fact  he  seized  upon 
and  grasped  at  once  was  undoubtedly  the  offer  of  protection  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  both  for  himself  and  his  people. 
At  the  chief's  urgent  request  one  policeman  and  a  native  inter* 
preter  were  left  with  him  as  representatives  of  the  Company,  pending 
the  establishment  later  on  of  a  regular  police  post  to  safeguard  the 
Company's  interests  in  the  Manika  country,  and  to  protect  Umtasa 
against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  him. 

The  treaty  entered  into  between  Umtasa  and  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  is  most  comprehensive.  It  provides  that  no  one  can 
possess  lands  in  Manika  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Company  in 
writing ;  it  concedes  to  the  Company  complete  mineral  rights ;  it 
gives  permission  for  the  construction  and  establishment  of  public 
works  and  conveniences  of  all  kinds,  such  as  roads,  railways,  tram- 
ways, banks,  &c.  On  the  Company's  side  the  king  is  assured  of 
British  protection  both  for  himself  and  his  people,  and  the  payment 
of  an  annual  subsidy,  either  in  money  or  in  trading  goods,  at  the 
option  of  the  king.  In  concluding  this  treaty  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  became  possessed  of  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
Mashonaland. 

Independently  of  Manika  bringing  the  Company  nearer  to  the 
seaboard  (to  which  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  have  access), 
and  leading  up  to  steps  which  brought  about  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
of  June,  1891,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shir& 
was  declared  free  to  all  nations,  and  railway  communication  obtained 
vid  the  Pungw6,  the  Company  secured  a  territory  of  undoubted 
great  mineral  wealth.  From  time  immemorial  the  gold-fields  of 
Manila  "  haye  been  marked  on  all  maps.  Our  party  passed  through 
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ihred  vi^eys  (Watered  by  the  Bevue,  the  Umfali,  and  Zambesi 
Rivers),  and  we  saw  hillsides  literally  honeycombed  with  old 
allavial  workings  for  gold.  When  these  extensive  and  very 
numerous  workings  were  made  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly 
centuries  ago.  The  general  opinion  is  that  these  shafts  and  pits,  in 
places  fully  seventy  and  eighty  feet  deep  (in  many  of  which  trees  of 
good  size  have  grown),  were  worked  by  gangs  of  slave  labour  under 
skilled  supervision.  Large  quantities  of  gold  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  "ancient  kingdom  of  ManUia/'  as  it  is  called,' was  evidently 
at  one  time  more  extensive  than  at  present.  In  recent  years,' 
howevlBr,  the  area  covered  by  the  Manika  kingdom  proper  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  shrinking  process,  especially  on  the  east. 
Certain  of  Umtasa's  vassals  have  fallen  away — instigated  and 
encouraged  by  the  Portuguese,  doubtless — from  their  lawful  ruler. 
Umtasa  himself,  as  I  have  said,  maintained  that  he  had  been 
"  pressed  by  the  assegai  of  the  Portuguese,"  and  no  doubt  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  others  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

GOUVEU. 

The  chief  instrument  of  the  Portuguese  in  carrying  out  their  pro- 
fessions of  "  occupation  "  in  these  territories  was  the  man  named 
Oouveia  (who  met  his  death  in  1892,  when  fighting  a  powerful 
neighbouring  chief  named  Makombi,  in  what  was  known  among 
the  Portuguese  as  the  guerra  de  Makombi ''),  of  whom  a  good  deal 
was  heard  in  connection  with  the  Manika  affair.  Amongst  the  weak 
and  unwarlike  tribes  of  South-Eastem  Africa  this  Goanese  adven- 
turer, Gouveia,  otherwise  known  as  Manuel  Antonio  de  Souza, 
was  regarded  with  feelings  of  mingled  terror  and  detestation.  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to  a  nation  which  makes  loud  boast  of 
its  enlightenment  and  civilisation  that  the  terror  inspired  by  such 
an  agent  i^ould  be  the  sole  machinery  which  they  possess  to  govern 
and  control  (and  practically  shut  off  from  all  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  trade  and  commerce)  many  small  tribes  of  unwarlike 
natives  powerless  to  resist.  Gouveia,  the  worthy  capitao-m6r  "  of 
the  Gorongoza  province,  had  done  considerable  service  for  his 
employers.  He  had  been,  as  I  say,  the  repulsive  instrument 
employed  by  them  in  all  their  "little  wars,"  and,  as  occasion 
arose,  had  been  told  off  and  commissioned  to  punish  or  (to  use  the 
expressive  native  term)  "  eat  up  "  recalcitrant  native  chiefs  that  did 
not  at  onoe  appreciate  the  blessings  of  being  brought  under  Portu- 
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guese  influence  dj  jumping  at  the  offer  of  their  flag.  This  is  the 
usual  mode  of  establishing  a  footing  with  the  simple-minded  native 
chie£a; — ^the  first,  and  frequently  the  only,  step  in  Portuguese 
"  occupation."  Gouveia  was  a  man  of  considerable  strength  of 
character,  had  a  large  force  of  armed  blacks  under  his  command, 
and  not  being  too  particular  about  his  methods  of  warfare,  he 
had  inspired  great  dread  among  the  various  chiefs. 

One  of  the  so-called  "  Zambesi  Princes/'  he  had,  by  means  of 
an  annual  subsidy,  the  arms  liberally  supplied,  and  the  support 
generally  accorded  him  by  the  Portuguese,  gradually  gathered  around 
him  at  his  capital  a  body  of  probably  as  great  scoundrels  as  that 
part  of  the  world  could  produce.  He  had  also,  like  Colonel 
Ignacio  de  Xavier  "  (near  Tete)  and  other  Zambesi  Princes,  a  very 
large  number  of  slaves,  and  others  whose  servitude  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  slavery. 

The  Pobtuguebb  in  South-East  Apbioa. 

This  man  and  the  force  at  his  disposal  constituted  the  whole 
gi^i-military  force  of  Portugal  in  interior  South-East  Africa.  On 
the  coast,  it  is  true— at  Ibo,  Angoche,  Chiloane,  and  Delagoa  Bay 
— ^there  were  small  garrisons  of  so-called  troops  "  and  police — at 
three  of  these  places  conmianded  by  Goanese ;  but  they  were  so 
sickly,  so  ill-drilled,  in  a  word  such  wretched  material,  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  these  garrisons  together  could 
not  furnish  fifty  men  for  service  in  the  interior.  At  Mozambique 
there  were  some  250  men,  and  at  Quilimane  50,  the  greater  part 
quite  unfit  for  active  service  through  climatic  disease.  Delagoa 
Bay  requires  every  man  "  of  its  available  force  for  local  protection 
and  police  duties.  One  fact  will  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast.  When  Quilimane  was  threatened  in  1884 
by  the  natives,  the  authorities  and  garrison  took  flight  in  boats, 
leaving  the  British  and  foreign  merchants  under  Mr.  F.  Moir,  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company,  to  meet  and  repel  the  enemy,  which 
they  gallantly  did  near  Mopea,  quite  unassisted  by  the  Portuguese. 
At  Inhambane,  north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  bodies  of  so-called  Zulus  " 
are  enlisted  by  the  Portuguese.  Though  not  really  Zulus,  and  in- 
different fighting  material,  they  are  sufficiently  good  for  acting  against 
the  interior  native  tribes,  wretchedly  armed  and,  generally  speaking, 
spiritless  peaceable  agriculturists.  These  Zulus  were  employed  by 
Serpa  Pinto  on  his  famous  (or  infamous)  expeditions  against  the 
Makololo  and  on  the  Shiri^  the  principal  object  of  their  employment 
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being  to  keep  together  the  main  body  of  his  expedition,  a  slave 
foree  drawn  from  the  slave  prazos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Qnilimane  Biyer. 

The  Pobtuguese  at  Mabsi  Eessi. 

Oouyeiay  then,  was  the  main  support  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
interior,  and  Umtasa  had  very  good  reason,  bj  means  of  diplomacy, 
or  otherwise,  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  or 
bringing  about  one  of  those  visits  of  persuasion  with  which  Gouveia, 
on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese,  had  of  late  years  favoured  more  than 
one  independent  chief — notably  Makombe,  at  whose  hands  he 
afterwards  met  his  death.  Umtasa  had  also  seen  another  neigh- 
bouring independent  chief,  Motoko — ^whose  territory  is  close  to  what 
is  marked  as  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  gold-fields  on  most  maps — 
attacked  by  Gouveia ;  and  although  Motoko,  who  is  said  to  have 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  Portuguese,  had  so  well  held  his 
own  that  the  Guerra  de  Motoko  "  and  its  native  equivalent  are 
household  words,  Umtasa  doubtless  thought  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour.  He  therefore  affected  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
so-called  Portuguese  occupation  at  Massi  Eessi,  and  had,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  been  sitting  watching."  In  addition  to  the 
Baron  at  Massi  Kessi,  there  had  been  recently  several  engineers 
employed  in  making  reconnaissances  for  the  much-talked-of  Portu- 
guese railway  to  Manika,  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  in  hot  haste 
when  matters  were  somewhat  strained  at  Lisbon.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  and  one  or  two  half-breeds  living  at  a  place  on 
the  Pungw6  Biver  close  to  the  coast,  there  were  no  Portuguese,  either 
pure  blood  or  cross-breed,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  in  the  interior  of 
"  Portuguese  "  South-East  Africa. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Manika  Treaty,  Mr.  Selous  and  two 
others  of  my  mission  rode  on  to  Massi  Eessi,  where,  it  was  said, 
some  Portuguese  were  established.  Mr.  Selous  and  his  friends  on 
their  way  to  that  place  met  a  party  of  East  Coast  blacks  with 
two  Portuguese  officials  (one  a  captain  in  the  Portuguese  army, 
the  other  a  civil  engineer),  recently  arrived  from  the  coast,  and 
bearing  a  letter  to  me — I  having  remained  behind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Umtasa's  kraal — protesting  against  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  Manika,  as 
well  as  in  Mashonaland  generally.  On  hearing  that  Mr.  Selous, 
who  had  informed  them  where  I  could  be  found,  wished  to  go  on 
to  Massi  Eessi,  they  intimated  their  willingness  to  fall  in  with  that 
arrangement,  and  Mr.  Selous  went  on  and  visited  the  Baron  de 
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Bezendti.  The  lattor  may  have  under  normal  circamBtances  a  small 
retinue  of  black  soldiers  "  ;  bat  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  told  off  summarily  to  swell  the  corUge  inorme^  avec  un  drapeau 
cUployi  (as  the  party  was  afterwards  described),  despatched  late 
the  evening  before  with  the  letter  of  protest  to  myselfl  Every 
nerve  had  no  doubt  been  strained  to  render  the  corUge  of  as 
imposing  an  appearance  as  possible,  with  the  otrjeot  of  duly  im- 
pressing me  with  the  solid  and  substantial,  not  to  say  military, 
nature  of  Portuguese  occupation.  Beyond,  however,  this  one  iso- 
lated representative  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  Mr.  Selous  failed 
to  trace  the  existence  of  one  single  other  resident  Portuguese,  either 
official,  colonist,  trader,  or  miner.  There  were  certainly  some  two 
or  three  engineers  in  the  neighbourhood,  temporarily  engaged  in 
surveying,  and  there  were  the  two  recently  arrived  officials  from  the 
coast  already  mentioned. 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  struck  us  very  forcibly  soon 
after.  At  Fort  SaUsbury — to  say  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  at 
the  various  stations  below— within  one  month  of  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition,  three  hundred  prospectors  were  scouring  the  country  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  gold,  forts  had  been  built,  huts  were 
springing  up  in  every  direction ;  postal  communication,  too,  was 
punctually  kept  up  from  below,  and  the  work  of  administration  was 
being  soundly  and  firmly  established. 

The  Baron  de  Bezende  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the 
English  prospectors  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 
Towards  Mr.  Selous  and  party  his  demeanour  was  that  of  frigid 
official  courtesy.  He  protested  against  our  presence  both  in  Manika 
and  Mashonaland.  He  pointed  out  that  all  these  territories  be- 
longed to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  from  time  immemorial ; 
that  the  roitelet  of  Manika  was  a  vassal  of  theirs ;  that  their 
authority  was  based  upon  ancient  rights,  and  rights  secured  from 
Gungunhama,  King  of  the  Gaza  country,  who  recently  had  been 
induced  to  move  with  his  people  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  so  as  to  enable  the  Portuguese  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  Gaza- 
land  and  Manika,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  powerful 
Kafir  prince.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Baron  de  Bezende,  though 
evidently  suffering  from  intense  irritation,  played  his  part  courte- 
ously and  well.  He  performed  with  dignity  and  tact  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  bolstering  up  and  defending 
claims  and  pretensions  to  vast  regions  which,  in  legal  phraseology, 
have  no  foundation  either  in  substance  or  in  fact. 
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The  Pobtuguebb  in  Maniea. 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  October,  in  consequence  of  reports 
from  native  sources  that  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada,  accompanied 
by  Gouveia  with  a  large  force  of  armed  natives,  was  approaching 
the  Manika  country  from  the  east,  I  determined  to  take  decisive 
measures.  I  despatched  small  parties  of  police  under  Lieutenants 
Oraham  and  the  Hon.  Eustace  Fiennes,  and  later  Major  P.  W. 
Forbes,  to  Um^asa's.  To  Major  Forbes,  in  whom  I  had  great  con- 
fidence, I  gave  explicit  instructions,  which  he  carried  out  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  judged  that  officer,  who,  for  one  so  young, 
had  considerable  experience  of  the  conditions  of  soldiering  in  South 
Africa,  to  be  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  vigorous  mind,  and  determined 
character,  of  which  he  has  since  given  abundant  proof.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Umtasa's  kraal  on  November  5th,  Major  Forbes  learnt 
that  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada,  accompanied  by  Oouveia,  had 
recently  arrived  at  Massi  Eessi  with  from  250  to  800  so-called 
''bearers,"  the  majority  armed  with  rifles,  sword  bayonets,  and 
reserves  of  ammunition.  The  avowed  object  of  this  armed  force  was 
to  mete  out  punishment  to  Umtasa  for  signing  the  obnoxious  treaty 
of  September  14th.  Major  Forbes  at  once  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Paiva  d'Andrada  at  Massi  Kessi,  protesting  against  his  entering  the 
Manika  country  with  a  large  armed  force,  and  warning  him  against 
taking  any  steps  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of  an  attempt 
to  upset  the  treaty,  as  any  such  action  on  his  part  would 
inevitably  lead  to  serious  and  grave  complications.  Major  Forbes 
requested  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada  to  withdraw  his  force  both 
from  Manika  and  from  the  territory  of  any  Chief  with  whom 
treaties  had  been  concluded  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
This  letter  Colonel  d'Andrada  declined  to  answer. 

Three  days  later,  without  any  warning,  Oouveia  appeared  at  and 
occupied  the  Chief  Umtasa's  kraal  with  some  seventy  of  his  armed 
followers.  Major  Forbes,  on  hearing  that  Oouveia  had  established 
himself  at  the  King's  kraal,  at  once  sent  him  a  letter  protesting 
against  his  presence  there,  and  warning  him  that  any  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Chief  into  granting  interviews  would  be  in  defiance  of  his 
orders,  which  were  to  prevent  any  outside  interference  with  the 
Chief  Umtasa ;  and  these  orders  he  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  out  by  force.  To  this  letter  Gouveia  verbally  replied  that  he 
should  go  where  he  liked,  and  that  no  Englishman  should  stop  him. 
The  daily  expected  reinforcements  of  the  Company's  police  had 
not  arrivpd;      ynth  onlj  a  liaii^\i}  pf  pen  §bt  hip  disposal,  M&jo; 
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Forbes  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  eject  Gonveia  from 
Umtasa's  stronghold,  situated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  momitain 
fastness  difficult  of  access.  Meanwhile  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  the 
Baron  de  Bezende,  with  a  large  number  of  followers,  all  well  armed, 
went  inside  Umtasa's  stockaded  kraal.  In  spite  of  Major  Forbes's 
protests,  news  reached  him  on  the  14th  that  both  Colond  d'Andrada 
and  Baron  de  Bezende  had,  with  over  200  armed  native  followers, 
joined  Oouveia  at  Umtasa's  kraal,  the  last  named  having  persisted 
in  remaining  there  with  the  avowed  object  of  intimidatiag  the  Chief 
into  a  repudiation  of  the  treaty.  Major  Forbes  at  once  decided  to  put 
an  end,  by  a  coup  de  main^  to  the  persistent  action  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  coercing  and  menacing  the  Company's  Mendly  ally.  With 
an  escort  of  twelve  men,  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  King's  kraal, 
and  meeting  the  Baron  de  Bezende  at  the  threshold,  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  Penetrating 
behind  the  thick  pahsade  of  rough  poles  among  the  numerous  huts 
of  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed  and  excited  natives  (who  rushed  to 
their  arms,  and  ran  about  wildly  in  all  directions),  the  representatives 
of  the  Company's  police  proceeded  in  their  search  and  within  a 
short  time  arrested  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia  (the  former 
being  highly  indignant  and  protesting  volubly),  persuading  them 
that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  they  must  proccj^  under 
escort  to  his  camp.  Meanwhile  the  second  parley,  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  were  busy  carrying  out  the  task  assigned  to  them  of 
disarming  the  armed  "  bearers  "  of  the  Portuguese.  The  scene  was 
an  animated  one.  Upon  the  appearance  of  this  party,  and  in  the 
absence  of  their  leader  Gouveia,  complete  demoralization  ensued 
among  his  followers.  Thus  was  effected  quietly  but  firmly,  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  a  very  effective  coitp 
de  main,  destined  to  have  important  consequences,  not  only  as 
regards  Manika,  but  the  position  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  generally.  The  plan  of  campaign  of  this  "peaceful 
mission  "  of  the  Portuguese  was  to  have  been  as  follows :  Umtasa, 
after  having  been  brought  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  by  the  persua- 
sive presence  of  Gouveia  in  his  kraal  for  some  days,  was,  on  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Baron  de  Bezende,  in  full  indaba^ 
to  have  made  the  astounding  statement  that  twenty  years  ago  in 
return  for  Gouveia's  "  saving  his  life  "  (in  other  words,  in  return  for 
services  rendered  him  by  Gouveia  in  the  shape  of  helping  him  in 
some  war  with  a  neighbouring  chief),  he  had  sent  an  elephant's 
tusk  full  of  earth  "  to  Gouveia,  with  the  words,  "  Take  my  country— 
but  come  and  save  me." 
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Colonel  Paiya  d'Andrada  protested  that  he  was  there  on  a  peace- 
able mission  as  director  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Gouveia,  an  employ^  of  the  Company,  and  the  Baron 
de  Bezende,  the  local  agent ;  they  were  there  to  discuss  certain 
questions  in  connection  with  the  mining  interests  of  the  Company 
with  Umtasa.   Similar  protests  Colonel  d'Andrada  repeated  later, 
resulting  in  an  action  taken  against  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, still  undecided.   These  assurances,  however,  were  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  facts  that  the  bearers  carried  not  only  arms, 
but  side-arms  ;  that  orders  had  actually  been  given  to  barricade  the 
enclosure  gateways,  and  not  only  offer  resistance  to  the  approach 
of  any  English  to  the  Chiefs  kraal,  but  to  drive  by  force  the  small 
body  of  the  Company's  police  out  of  Manika  altogether — peace- 
able "  designs  happily  frustrated  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  action 
taken  by  Major  Forbes.    That  officer  decided  to  despatch  Colonel 
d'Andrada  and  Gouveia  to  Fort  Salisbury,  for  to  have  released  them 
upon  parole  in  the  Manica  country  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake. 
Such  action  would  have  been  attributed  by  the  natives  to  weak- 
ness, and  might  have  led  to  a  dangerous  rising  among  Gouveia's 
people  in  the  Gorongoza  province ;  whilst  the  arrest  and  deportation 
of  the  much-dreaded  Gouveia  by  a  handful  of  the  British  South 
«  Africa  Company's  police  could  not  but  raise  British  prestige  not 
only  in  Manika,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  Africa. 
The  next  day  Colonel  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia  were  accordingly 
despatched  as  prisoners  on  parole  to  Fort  Salisbury.  It  was  decided 
that  Baron  de  Bezende  (also  placed  on  parole)  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Massi  Eessi.   Meanwhile  Major  Forbes  occupied  Massi 
Eessi  quietly  and  without  any  show  of  resistance.   He  had  taken 
with  him  Baron  de  Bezende,  and  also  Mons.  de  Llamby,  an  engineer 
of  the  Company  of  Mozambique.   On  their  arrival  at  Massi  Eessi 
(which  is  nothing  but  a  trading  station  and  stockaded  compound, 
built  by  the  Mozambique  Company),  both  these  gentlemen  were 
released,  and  Massi  Eessi  was  temporarily  occupied  by  a  small 
detachment  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  forces.  Upon 
the  arrival  at  Fort  Salisbury  of  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada  and 
Gouveia,  a  prolonged  interview  with  myself  resulted  in  their  being 
sent  down  country  for  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Bhodes  and  the  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Loch.   From  first  to  last  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  scruptdous  courtesy,  and  every  consideration  was 
shown  them  by  the  Company's  officials  that  was  possible  under 
somewhat  embarrassing  circumstances. 
Writing  after  the  event  I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  I  was  then,  that 
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the  Btepa  taken  by  me  were  expedient.  It  mnst  be  remembered 
that  our  position  in  the  country  was  by  no  means  an  assured  one- 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  and  animosity  of  the  Matabde  on  the 
westy  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Boers  on  the  south,  and  the 
bitter  resentment  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  and  north-east. 
The  arrest  and  deportation  of  these  Portuguese  officers  removed  a 
possible  cause  of  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  new  colony. 

The  incident  caused  great  excitement  in  Portugal  and  much 
bitter  feeling  against  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  except 
in  the  briefest  terms,  to  the  occurrences  of  that  time.  Bands  of 
student  volunteers  were  raised  in  Lisbon,  and  amid  a  whirlwind  of 
patriotic  demonstrations  sent  off  to  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pungw6,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  marching  on  Manlka  and 
ejecting  the  British.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  all  these  pre- 
parations for  war  beyond  an  attack  on  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  border  poUce  post  at  Umtali,  in  Manika,  made  on 
May  11, 1891,  when  the  Portuguese  force  was  repulsed  by  Captain 
Heyman  and  a  small  number  of  our  police. 

The  difficulties  between  England  and  Portugal  were,  after  much 
further  negotiation,  happily  ended  by  the  ratification  of  a  new 
agreement  dated  June  11,  1891,  under  which  Portugal  fared  cer- 
tainly worse  than  under  the  treaty  repudiated  by  the  Cortes.  The 
boundary  was  drawn  further  east  than  in  the  previous  treaty.  The 
frontier,  starting  from  the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo,  runs  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  to  a  point  where  the  Mazoe  Biver  is  cut  by  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude  ;  it  then  runs  in  a  generally 
south  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi,  whence  it 
strikes  south-west  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  South  African 
BepubHc,  on  the  Limpopo.  The  frontier  follows  the  edge  of  the 
plateau ;  but  the  Portuguese  sphere  was  not  allowed  to  come  further 
west  than  82''  SO"  E.  of  Greenwich,  nor  the  British  sphere  east  of 
88''  E.  A  slight  deflection  was  made  westwards  to  include  Massi 
Eessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere,  Umtasa's  town  being  left  in  the 
British  sphere. 

Claims  of  Pobtugal  to  Gazaland. 

The  claims  of  Portugal  to  Gazaland  may  be  very  briefly  referred 
to.  Gazaland  is  a  vast  native  territory  situate  on  the  South-East 
African  littoral,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean  for  some 
six  hundred  miles,  on  the  north  by  the  Zambesi  for  about  three 
hundred  miles,  on  the  west  by  Mashonaland,  and  on  the  south  by 
Tongaland,  SwasjielaQd,  a,nd  to  the  Trftnsvoal, 
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Early  in  this  oentury  Gazaland— indeed  South  Afirica  sonih  of 
the  Zambesi — as  fax  south  as  the  Eei  Biver  district  in  what  is  now 
the  Cape  Colony,  was  populated  by  a  large  number  of  clans  or  tribes 
of  aborigines  of  the  great  Bantu  race,  and  all  speaking  one  or  other 
of  the  dialects  of  that  tongue.  One  of  these  tribes  claimed  dominant 
power,  and,  by  the  commanding  powers  of  its  leader  Chaka,  and 
the  warlike  attributes  of  the  tribe  itself,  this  Zulu  tribe  grew  by 
conquest  till  it  had  consolidated  in  one  large  empire  all  the  other 
hitherto  independent  clans  and  tribes  within  a  radius  of  several 
hundred  miles.  Chaka's  power  was  thus  extended  all  over  the 
present  Colony  of  Natal,  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  district 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  Transvaal.  In  1820  two  of  Chaka's  fighting  captains  fell  into 
disgrace.  One  of  these,  Umziligazi,  as  noticed  elsewhere,  ravaged 
his  way  to  Matabeleland,  and  the  other,  Soshangane,  broke  to  the 
north  and  settled  in  Oazaland,  where  he  was  accepted  as  paramount 
chief.  When  Soshangane  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Umzila,  who 
on  his  death  left  a  well-consoUdated  kingdom  to  his  chief  son, 
Umdungazwe  (called  also  Oungunyane  and  Gungunhama),  the  pre- 
sent paramount  chief.  .  Not  long  after  Umzila's  death,  Umdungazwe 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Governor  of  Natal  with  the  intimation  that 
Umzila  was  dead,  and  that  he,  Umdungazwe,  reigned  in  his  stead,  but 
the  mission  received  no  encouragement. 

The  Portuguese  were  tolerated  on  the  coast  by  the  natives,  and 
their  influence  gradually  extended  inland.  The  possession  of  the 
only  ports  in  use  on  the  Gaza  littoral  allowed  the  Portuguese  to 
control  the  ingress  to  the  country  from  the  sea. 

The  Portuguese  are  understood  to  base  their  claims  to  Gazaland 
upon  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the  contention  that  the 
Gaza  king  is  their  vassal,  and  the  assumed  existence  of  a  treaty 
alleged  to  have  been  made  between  Gungunhama  and  themselves. 
This  proved  to  be  a  document  signed  at  Lisbon,  from  which  the 
signature  of  Gungunhama  is  absent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  other  contentions,  as,  although 
Gungunhama  sent  two  envoys  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1891 
to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Salisbury  declined 
to  take  him  under  British  protection,  except  as  to  that  portion  of 
his  territoiy  which,  according  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement, 
lies  within  the  British  sphere. 

What  Portugal  will  do  with  Gazaland  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
piuch  to  be  feared  it  will  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past — 
Qothin^.  Portugal      Qeirtainl^  not  the  capita}  to  carry  out  tbo 
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work  of  ooloniaation  and  development,  and  seemingly  she  no  longer 
possesses  the  great  initiative  energy  she  once  undoubtedly  possessed 
in  this  direction. 

The  Wab. 

The  responsibility  for  the  war  rests  neither  with  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  nor  with  Lo  Bengula.  The  blame  Hes  with 
the  **  war-party  in  Matabeleland — in  other  words,  the"  matjaka/ 
the  young  unmarried  soldiery  —who  have  been  at  all  times  impatient 
of  control  by  their  indunas,  or  chiefs,  and  even  by  the  King  himself. 
There  has  been  from  the  first  on  the  part  of  the  High  Commissioner 
(Sir  Henry  Loch),  Mr.  Bhodes,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  prudence,  patience 
and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Matabele,  with 
the  view  of  averting  collision  so  long  as  it  could  be  avoided  or  post- 
poned. Lo  Bengula  has  throughout  been  subject  to  circumstances 
which  occasionally  overmaster  the  very  ablest  and  most  powerful 
of  rulers — the  will  of  the  people  ;  in  Matabeleland  that  of  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy,  of  which  the  most  dangerous  section,  again,  is  the 
"  matjaka."  I  well  recollect  when  the  Pioneer  Expedition  started 
on  its  journey  to  effect  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  Lo  Bengula  would  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  "  war-party,"  and  the  situation  at  various  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  Expedition  was  undoubtedly  critical.  He  had  no 
desire  to  fight ;  not  that  he  was  particularly  friendly  to  the  Expe- 
dition, but  he  understood  the  strength  of  the  white  man  and  the  in- 
evitable result  of  collision.  He  had  a  most  difficult  part  to  play  to 
retain  his  seat  on  his  throne  and  his  head  on  his  shoulders  ;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  was  obliged  to  manage  the  matjaka 
with  great  tact  and  adroitness.  Any  symptom  of  either  yielding  or 
wavering  might  at  any  second  have  cost  him  his  life.  At  last,  three 
years  after  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  the  "  matjaka  "  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  forced  what  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Matabele  Obganisation. 

The  Matabele  are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  prevents 
the  imification  of  the  people  into  a  powerful  nation  or  tribe  as 
follows : — 

1.  Abezanzi. — Original  tribe  who  came  from  Zululand  with 
Umziligazi  or  their  descendants. 

2.  Abemhla.— Original  Bechuanas,  taken  captive  on  the  entry 
into  Matabeleland. 
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8.  Maholi. — Captives  from  neighbouring  tribes  (Mashonas, 
Makalakas,  Barotse,  &c.)  taken  on  raids. 

The  Abezanzi,  and  even  the  Abemhla,  are  supposed  not  bo  many 
out  of  their  own  class;  the  Maholi  are  slaves,  but  practically 
become  Matabele,  though  held  naturally  in  far  less  account  than 
the  other  two,  especially  the  first. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  great  sections,  forming  terri- 
torial divisions,  under  four  chief  Indunas,  named : 

(1)  Amabuto,  (2)  Amagapa  (Egapa),  (8)  Amhlope,  (4)  Amakanda. 

In  every  division  are  a  certain  number  of  kraals,  each  of  which  < 
has  one  or  m\)re  indunas,  according  to  their  size.  A  kraal  bearing 
the  name  of  i  regiment  forms  its  head-quarters,  the  war-shields  and 
assegais  being  kept  in  a  hut  in  the  centre.  Kraals  are  placed  near 
water  and  wood,  and  when  the  timber  has  been  cleared  for  miles 
around,  or  the  water  and  pasturage  become  insufficient,  the  kraal 
is  burnt  and  another  established  in  a  fresh  place.  Thus  they  are 
moved  every  ten  years  or  so,  Buluwayo  being  some  eighteen  miles 
north  of  the  position  the  capital  once  occupied. 

The  army,  accordmg  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  may  be  taken 
at  16,000,  in  about  twenty  regiments  of  something  like  750  each. 
New  regiments  are  formed  when  there  are  sufficient  men  of  a  class 
able  to  wield  the  assegai,  permission  being  then  granted  to  build  a 
kraal  with  the  regimental  title. 

The  soldiers  are  supposed  to  marry  by  regiments,  and  only  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  field,  when  they  are  allowed  to  wear  the  head-ring,  Zulu- 
fashion  (formed  by  working  the  hair  with  a  certain  gum  and  grease 
into  an  oval  ring),  while  the  "  moutcha,"  or  long  fringe-apron,  worn 
by  the  girls,  is  replaced  by  the  dressed-hide  petticoat  of  the  matron. 
But  in  recent  times  the  head-ring  has  been  worn  by  young  men 
who  have  quahfied  neither  by  age  nor  service  in  the  field  beyond, 
perhaps,  some  poor  victims  on  a  Mashona  raid — some  old  man, 
woman,  or  child — who  has  fallen  to  their  assegai. 

Their  war-formation  is  similar  to  the  Zulus  :  they  deploy  into  a 
crescent,  and  try  to  outflank  the  enemy  with  the  two  horns,  about 
eight  to  ten  deep  at  the  centre  andiour  deep  at  the  two  extremities. 
As  anticipated  the  Matabele  have  employed,  almost  exclusively, 
the  assegai  and  stabbing  spear,  their  national  weapons;  the 
thousand  breech-loaders,  of  which  a  good  deal  had  been  heard, 
having  seemingly  hardly  been  brought  into  use. 
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FuTUBB  Pacific  Policy. 

^  The  Matabele  are  not  all  warriors.  They  possess  much  of  the 
raw  material  of  a  peaceful  and  hard-working  people  ;  and  a  certain 
proportion  has  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  justice  and  regular 
payment  of  wages  in  the  Transvaal  and  even  in  Mashonaland.  But 
at  present  the  flower  of  the  nation  is  locked  up  in  the  military 
system  prevailing  in  the  country.  Once  this  caste  is  broken  up, 
the  more  peaceable  and  industrious  elements  wiU  detach  themselves 
and  settle  down.  I  have  already  expressed  this  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and,  although  a  contrary  view  in  quarters 
deserving  of  attention  has  been  advanced,  I  would  strongly  reiterate 
it  here. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  abroad  which  finds  expression  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  press  that  the  main  object  of  the  military  operations 
now  being  carried  out  is  to  drive  away  the  whole  Matabele  nation  to 
the  north  of  the  Zambesi.  Such  a  policy  is  impossible  of  execution 
in  my  opinion,  and  even  if  it  were  feasible,  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  menace  north  of  the  Zambesi  would  prove  most  highly 
disadvantageous  to  the  Company's  territory  south  of  that  river  as 
well  as  to  that  controlled  by  the  British  Commissioner  in  Nyassaland. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  military  campaign  in  the  very 
difficult,  remote,  and  not  healthy  region  north  of  the  Zambesi 
would  prove  a  very  different  task  to  that  of  coping  with  the  Matabele 
where  they  now  are,  namely,  in  a  healthy  open  table-land,  with 
several  practicable  roads  into  the  country.  Merely  to  remove,  or 
rather  hide  away,  the  present  difficulty  by  such  a  policy  would  be 
most  unwise,  from  purely  military  reasons.  There  is,  however, 
another  consideration,  an  economic  one  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  fature  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  entirely  upon  two 
things — efficient  transport  and  sufficient  labour.  White  mining 
labour  alone,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  out  of  the  question.  Even 
at  Johannesburg  and  Eimberley  the  mines  would  have  to  close 
to-morrow  if  native  labour  were  not  available.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Bhodes'  past  record  in  dealing  with  difficult  situations  warrants  the 
belief  that  he  will  successfully  overcome  the  present  one. 

The  Bainy  Season. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  present  situation  is  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  which  varies  considerably. 
As  a  general  rule  this  period  extends  from  November  to  April,  and 
guring[  tlii§i  tU^^  fi^ld-operatioixp  fpr  f^uropeaQs  ^i||  ]fe  rep^^r^d 
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impossible,  while  the  Matabele  would  merely  be  hd.m^erecl.  The 
rains  would  render  the  movement  of  our  necessary  transport  and 
supplies  almost  impossible — though  the  pioneers  in  Mashonaland 
are  mostly  men  inured  to  hardship,  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  any 
ordinary  obstacles  or  difficulties — and  sickness  would  be  great. 
The  Matabele  would  be  able  to  move  about,  though  I  must  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  that  they  could  operate  as  well  in  the 
rainy  as  in  the  dry  season,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  the  Matabele  impis  have  hitherto  avoided  military  opera- 
tions in  the  rains.  But  in  a  matter  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
they  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  fight  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
obvious  that,  armed  merely  with  the  assegai  and  stabbing-spear, 
and  subsisting  on  herds  of  driven  cattle,  they  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  rains  in  a  manner  which  their  European  antagonists  cannot. 

The  Company's  Personnel  on  the  Spot. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  both  as  a  Oovemment  official  and  as 
special  war-correspondent,  to  witness  European  military  operations 
against  native  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  bear  testimony  to  the  magnificent  fighting 
qualities  and  spirit  animating  both  officers  and  men  of  the  Com- 
pany's forces  and  the  Imperial  Bechuanaland  Border  Police.  In 
the  person  of  Mr.  Selous,  as  scout  or  intelligence  officer,  the  Com- 
pany's forces  possess  "  eyes  and  ears  "  of  the  very  greatest  value, 
and  indispensable  to  those  officers — Jameson,  Forbes,  Willoughby, 
Ooold-Adams — in  whose  hands,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bhodes, 
is  vested  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  ably  seconded  by  such  men 
as  Major  Alan  Wilson,  Commandant  Baaf,  Lieutenant  Biscoe,  and 
other  officers.  J>t^  Jameson,  the  present  Administrator  of  Mashona- 
land, is  admirably  fitted,  by  reason  of  his  singular  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  Matabele  character  and  policy,  to  deal  with  the  present 
critical  position  of  affairs.  Major  Forbes,  I  felt  sure,  from  his  de- 
cision of  character,  general  capacity,  and  previous  experience  in 
Zululand  and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  three  years 
he  has  passed  in  Mashonaland,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
carrying  out  the  campaign.  Major  Sir  John  Willoughby  has  tra- 
velled in  the  neighbouring  territories,  in  addition  to  possessing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mashonaland.  Major  Goold- Adams  has 
served  many  years  with  the  Bechuanaland  Police,  knows  the  south- 
em  Matab^e  frontier  well,  and,  having  accompanied  Sir  Sidney 
Bhippard  to  Buluwayo  in  1888,  is  one  of  the  few  military  men  who 
have  visited  Lo  Bengula's  capital. 
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and  asked  him  to  join  in  the  Mission  to  Khartonnl,  whicli  cihinM'* 
stances  made  it  impossible  to  accept.  After  obtaining  the  Charter 
for  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  organising  the  Pioneer 
Expedition  for  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  he  became  Premier 
of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1890. 

Steps  takek  towabds  the  Occupation  of  Mashonaland. 

The  first  action  taken  was  to  arrange  the  extension  northwards  of 
the  Colonial  Bailway,  which  then  terminated  at  Eimberley.  Agree- 
ments were  made  with  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Cape 
Ooyemment,  under  which  the  line  was  continued  from  Eimberley 
to  Yryburg,  and  is  to  be  prolonged  by  the  Company  to  Mafeking. 
The  line  was  opened  to  Yryburg  on  December  8,  1890. 

A  grant  of  6,000  square  miles  of  land  in  British  Bechuanaland, 
with  all  mineral  rights,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to 
Vryburg,  was  made  to  the  Company.  The  Cape  Government  took 
4,000  square  miles  of  this,  and  the  balance  2,000  square  miles,  with 
a  further  Government  grant  of  6,000  square  miles,  was  made  avail- 
able towards  the  cost  of  the  Mafeking  section,  which  is  now  in  hand. 

Simultaneously  with  the  railway,  the  telegraph  system  was 
extended  northwards  from  Mafeking,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  James  Sivewright,  and  progressed  rapidly.  By  the  end  of 
1891,  the  wire  had  been  laid  beyond  Fort  Victoria  (680  miles  from 
Mafeking),  and  on  February  16, 1892,  it  was  completed  as  far  as 
Salisbury,  covering  a  total  distance  of  819  miles. 

Native  labour  was  largely  used  in  this  work.  On  the  first  portions 
the  men  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  chiefs  Montsoia,  Batwen,  and 
Ikaning  were  successively  employed,  and  later  on  Khama  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  his  subjects. 

The  telegraph  is  now  being  carried  northwards  towards  the 
Zambesi,  to  form  connection  later  with  Nyassaland,  joining  all  the 
lakes,  and  eventually  linking  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  an  important 
project  planned  by  Mr.  Bhodes. 

In  1889  the  Portuguese  again  became  active,  and  Colonel  Paiva 
d' Andrade,  an  able  officer,  took  steps  (too  late,  however)  to  establish 
some  semblance  of  effective  occupation.  Negotiations  with  Lo  Ben- 
gula,  early  in  1890,  resulted  in  his  permission  being  given  for  the 
development  of  the  eastern  position  of  his  territory,  known  as 
Mashonaland,  and,  towards  that  end,  for  the  entiy  of  an  expedition 
by  a  route  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  known  as 
Matabeleland,  ayoiding  all  contact  with  the  kraals,  and  so  far  as 
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poesible,  the  danger  of  exciting  the  suspioions  and  hostility  of  the 
Matabele,  more  especially  the  military  or  war  party,  who  were  much 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  expedition. 

The  Pioneer  Expedition  of  1890. 

A  scheme  for  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland  was  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Bhodes  early  in  1890,  whereby  a  Pioneer  Expedition  of  200 
armed  and  mounted  Europeans,  composed  of  English  and  South 
African  volunteers,  was  organised  by  Major  Frank  Johnson  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  road  into  Mashonaland  and  reaching  the 
objective  point.  Mount  Hampden,  and  there  establishing  an  adminis- 
trative centre.  This  force,  commanded  by  Major  Johnson,  was 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  500  mounted  police,  especially  raised  for 
the  purpose,  admirably  equipped  with  arms,  mounted  and  machine- 
guns,  electric  light  and  other  appliances ;  the  whole  most  efficiently 
commanded  by  Colonel  Pennefather,  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 

The  expedition  had  very  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  at 
the  time—on  the  west  the  impis  of  Lo  Bengula ;  on  the  south  the 
Boers ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  the  Portuguese.  The  position 
of  afhirs  on  several  occasions  was  undoubtedly  critical,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  Lo  Bengula  prevented  his  matjakas  from  attacking 
the  expedition. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate  at  any  length  the  story  of  this 
expedition,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  a  few 
of  the  main  features  may  be  recounted. 

The  expedition  started  from  the  Macloutsie  Biver  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1890,  and  in  ten  weeks'  time  reached  its  objective.  A  march 
of  450  miles,  and  a  road  cut  through  bush  and  forest,  with  difficult 
rivers  to  traverse,  was  accomplished.  Four  forts  were  established 
en  route,  and  drifts  across  rivers  and  corduroy  bridges  made,  without 
any  collision  having  occurred  with  the  Matabele,  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  or  a  life  lost.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1890,  the 
expedition  reached  its  destination — the  present  town  of  Salisbury, 
the  capital  of  Mashonaland. 

Here  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  terms  of  eulogy  of  this 
enterprise,  so  peaceably  and  successfully  executed,  which  justly 
evoked  the  admiration  of  the  English  race,  which  I  do  with  the 
less  hesitation  as  I  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  having  merely  accompanied  it  with  instructions 
to  report  on  the  expedition,  and  entrusted  with  a  commission  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Administrator  on  arrival  at  Mount  Hampden. 

Before  reaching  that  point,  and  soon  after 'arriving  on  the 
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plateau,  I  made  a  detour  eastward  for  the  purpose  of  viBitmg  the 
Manika  country,  and,  while  there,  negotiated  the  treaty,  of  which  an 
account  has  heen  given.  I  then  undertook  the  office  of  Administrator. 

The  successful  occupation  of  Mashonaland  and  progress  made  by 
the  pioneers  was  viewed  with  great  resentment  by  Portugal.  An 
agreement  was  concluded  in  August,  1890  (while  the  Pioneer 
Expedition  was  on  its  way  to  Mashonaland)  between  England  and 
Portugal,  by  which  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Company's  territory 
were  determined,  and  the  course  of  the  Sabi  Biver,  firom  north  to 
south,  taken  as  a  boundary.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified ;  it  was, 
however,  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  modm  vivendi,  pending  further 
negotiation.  Afterwards  occurred  the  trouble  with  the  Portuguese 
in  Manika,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  take  a  very  serious 
turn,  of  which  the  history  has  already  been  given. 

The  Fibst  Settlement  of  Mashonaland. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  country  was  soon 
organised,  on  a  somewhat  rough  but  simple  and  effective  basis.  In 
terms  of  their  contract  the  pioneers  were  disbanded,  and  imme- 
diately dispersed  in  every  direction  seeking  for  gold.  Most  unfor- 
tunately the  rains,  which  commenced  in  December  1890,  were 
exceptionally  severe  and  protracted ;  the  rivers  in  our  rear  between 
the  base  and  the  plateau  were  in  flood  and  impracticable  for  several 
months,  thus  causing  an  interruption  in  the  communications.  The 
expeditionary  force  had  taken  with  it  but  limited  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  mining  instruments,  it  being  intended  to  push  in 
more  later  on,  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  impossible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  had  to  do  our  best  with  native  meal,  which 
was  not  plentiful,  and  for  which  we  had  not  sufficient  barter-stuff 
to  pay,  and  the  game  which  was  shot.  The  prospectors  in  the  low 
valleys,  with  an  insufficiency  of  suitable  clothing,  food,  and 
medicines,  and  poor  tent  accommodation,  contracted  malarial  fever, 
from  which  recovery  under  the  conditions  was  difficult.  The 
result  was  much  privation  and  hardship,  and  many  deaths  from 
sickness.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  rains  began  to  abate  com- 
munications were  re-opened,  and  large  quantities  of  supplies  sent 
into  the  country,  and  graduaUy  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  Mashona- 
land improved.  A  mission  despatched  by  me  to  Tete,  to  procure 
food  supplies,  succeeded  in  bringing  in  a  considerable  amount, 
and  proved  very  useful. 

The  overcoming  of  such  initial  difficulties  as  were  encountered  in 
the  first  days  of  Mashonaland  was  largely  due  to  the  oo-operation  of 
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Major  P.  W.  Forbes,  commanding  in  Mashonaland  dnring  the  ab- 
sence of  Colonel  Pennefather  on  duty,  and  the  other  officers,  and  to 
file  plnok  and  endurance  of  the  men,  whether  police  or  pioneers. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  organising  the  administration  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  extent  now  occupied  were  considerable,  especially  with 
the  greater  nxmiber  of  the  settlers  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  an 
eager  search  for  gold. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  me  were  the  formation  of  a  head- 
quarters at  Salisbury,  the  establishment  of  postal  communication, 
the  laying  out  of  townships,  the  creation  of  mining  districts  with 
Mining  Commissioners,  the  dealing  with  applications  for  mining 
rights  and  licences,  the  adjustment  of  disputes  among  the  settlers, 
the  establishment  of  hospitals,  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
mining  and  other  laws  and  regulations,  the  initiation  of  a  survey, 
the  opening  out  of  roads  to  the  various  mining  centres,  the  despatch 
of  missions  to  native  chiefs,  the  diplomatic  action  with  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  settlers  were 
naturally  very  impatient  for  rapid  progress,  such  as  under  the  then 
existing  conditions  of  the  country  was  not  possible. 

Having .  suffered  considerably  from  the  climate  in  the  rainy 
season  of  1890-91  I  was  invalided  home,  and  resigned  my  position 
as  Administrator  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  being  succeeded  by  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson,  the  present  Administrator. 

In  1891  the  military  police  force  was  disbanded.  Colonel 
Pennefather  and  the  majority  of  the  officers  returning  to  their 
regiments.  Only  a  few  men  were  retained  to  act  as  civil  police, 
quartered  at  the  various  magisterial  centres.  To  replace  the  military 
police  a  volunteer  force  was  formed,  the  present  strength  of  which 
is  about  five  hundred,  under  Major  Forbes  as  commanding  officer. 
In  addition  to  the  volunteers,  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  to 
serve  in  defence  of  the  country,  so  that  for  this  purpose  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  is  held  to  be  available. 

Land  SettiiEment. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  land  settlement. 

Under  the  Budd  Concession  the  grantees  obtained  the  complete 
and  exclusive  charge  over  all  metals  and  minerals  within  Lo 
Bengula's  dominions,  and  authority  to  exclude  from  his  dominions 
aU  persons  seeking  lands,  metals,  minerals,  or  mining  rights,  and 
an  undertaking  by  Lo  Bengula,  to  render  them  such  needful 
assistance  as  they  might  require  for  the  exclusion  of  such  persons, 
and  to  grant  no  concession  of  land  or  mining  rights  from  that  date 
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without  the  grantees*  oonsent  and  concurrence.  The  Company' was' 
advised  that  under  the  clauses  of  their  concession  they  might  grant 
occupation  rights  over  vacant  lands,  which  would  be  good  aa 
against  any  other  white  claimant,  though  they  did  not  enable  them 
to  effect  a  permanent  land  settlement,  as  it  was  dear  that  under 
this  concession  the  land  could  not  be  completely  dealt  with  without 
the  joint  consent  of  Lo  Bengula  and  the  grantees.  In  these  ciroum* 
stances,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Lo  Bengula  had  parted  with 
his  rights  in  the  land  to  the  representative  of  a  group  which  had 
long  taken  a  part  in  Matabeleland  affairs,  the  Company  acquired 
the  rights  so  granted,  which,  along  with  the  previous  ones  of  the 
Company  under  the  Budd  Concession  and  the  ratification  of  these 
grants  by  the  British  Oovemment,  invest  the  Company  with  full 
power  to  deal  with  the  land  throughout  Lo  Bengula's  dominions, 
subject  of  course  to  a  full  recognition  of  and  respect  for  native 
tenures. 

Precautions  have  been  taken  by  the  Administrator  to  stamp  out 
the  diseases  known  as  lung-sickness  and  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  have  appeared  in  Mashonaland,  probably  brought  into  the 
country  by  colonial  and  other  oxen,  and  stringent  measures  have  been 
taken  in  Bechuanaland  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  No 
effective  remedy  has  been  found  for  horse-sickness,  which  is  similar 
to  that  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Transvaal,  but  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  it  will  doubtless  gradually  disappear  here,  as  it 
has  done  elsewhere.  It  is  the  low  country  adjoining  the  high 
veldt  that  is  so  much  subject  to  this  awkward  disease,  so  expensive 
and  annoying  to  travellers. 

NOBTHEBN  ZaMBESIA. 

This  is  not  the  plax^e  to  refer  to  Northern  Zambesia,  except  in  the 
very  briefest  terms.  Apart  from  the  treaty  made  with  the  chief  of 
the  Barotse,  and  with  the  majority  of  the  lesser  chiefs  between  the 
Barotse  and  Nyassaland,  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the 
missionaries,  who  had  been  besieged  by  Arabs  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  have  had  their  property 
confirmed,  and  are  continuing  the  development  of  Nyassaland.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston,  who  early  in  1891  was  appointed  Imperial  Com- 
missioner for  Nyassaland,  also  acts  as  Administrator  of  the  Company's- 
sphere  of  operations  north  of  the  Zambesi,  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration, involving  an  expenditure  of  10,0002.  per  annum,  being 
defrayed  by  the  Company.  Mr.  Johnston  has  raised  and  equipped 
An  Indian  police  force,  established  regular  postal  service,  and  h%^ 
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taken  steps  aiimng  at  the  development  of  the  resotltdds  of  the  terri- 
tories under  his  administration,  of  which  an  endeavour  to  break  up 
the  power  of  the  slave-traders  in  that  region  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  diffictdt. 

Field  of  the  B.S.A.  Company's  Opebations. 

The  Company's  operations  include  the  whole  of  the  British 
sphere  north  of  the  Zambesi,  except  NyassaJand,  placed  under  the 
control  of  an  Imperial  Commissioner.  In  1889  three  missions 
were  despatched  by  the  British  South  AMca  Company ;  one  under 
Mr.  Lochner  to  the  King  of  the  Barotse,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  over  about  225,000  square 
miles :  another  under  the  African  traveller,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson, 
whose  health  unfortunately  was  greatly  impaired  by  this  expedition, 
to  the  Chiefs  north  of  the  Zambesi  between  the  Barotse  and 
Nyassaland ;  the  third  under  Dr.  Jameson,  now  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland,  to  Oungunyane,  the  King  of  Oazaland.  Friendly 
relations  were  established,  and  several  valuable  concessions,  secur- 
ing trading  and  mineral  rights,  as  well  as  considerable  tracts  of 
territory,  were  obtained.  It  is  intended  to  open  up  communication 
with  Barotseland  from  Nyassa  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  from 
Mashonaland. 

The  total  extent  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory, 
south  and  north  of  the  Zambesi,  is  estimated  at  about  750,000 
square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  combined.  A  considerable  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
plateau  lands  lying  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet.  On 
these  highlands  south  of  the  Zambesi  the  climate  is  healthy  and 
well  suited  to  Europeans,  and  the  country  generally  is  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Pboqbebb  in  Mashonaland  since  1890. 

Although  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occupation  of 
Mashonaland  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  very  severe 
and  protracted  rains  in  1890-91  prevented  much  being  accom- 
plished until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  the  general  conditions  of 
life  were  greatly  improved,  and  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicines 
were  poured  into  the  country.  Since  then,  public  buildings  for  the 
Administration  have  been  erected ;  the  Standard  Bank  (the  lead- 
ing South  African  banking  institution)  has  established  a  branch ; 
hotels  and  stores  are  plentiful ;  telegraphic  communication  vi4  the 
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Southern  route  is  working  well  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  the 
line  to  connect  Salisbury  with  Nyassa  is  being  pushed  forward.  A 
good  mail  and  passenger  service  to  the  East  coast,  with  comfortaUe 
fast  coaches,  has  been  established  between  Umtali  (in  Manika)  and 
Salisbury,  thence  connecting  with  the  present  termination  of  the 
Beira  railway  near  Ghimoyo.  Townships  have  been  laid  out  at 
Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Umtali  (in  Manika),  the  first  sale  of 
<^ stands"  (building  sites)  at  these  towns  in  July,  1892,  realisbg 
£10,000.  Administrative  districts,  presided  over  by  magistrates, 
have  been  formed  in  Tuli,  Victoria,  Umtali,  Salisbury,  and  Hartley. 
Mining  commissioners  and  medical  officers  are  stationed  in  all 
mining  districts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  field-comets  "  in 
the  sub-districts.  Missionaries  of  various  denominations  have 
established  themselves  throughout  the  country,  including  the 
Church  of  England,  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Wesleyans,  Dutch 
Beformed  Church,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Good  hospitals  have 
been  established  at  Salisbury,  Umtali,  Tuli,  and  Victoria,  and  are 
in  efficient  working  order. 

Regarding  the  gold  industry,  on  which  the  future  of  the  country 
so  largely  depends,  especially  in  its  early  stage,  the  extent  of  gold- 
bearing  formation,  upon  which  systematic  active  development  is 
being  carried  on,  is  upwards  of  27,000  square  miles,  the  six  gold- 
fields  being  as  follows : — 

Victoria  District,  area  of  70  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
Manika  „  „  60  „  „  14  „ 
Hartley  HiU„  „  40  „  „  80  „ 
Mazoe  „  „  40  „  „  80  „ 
LoMagondi,,  „  80  „  „  25  „ 
SaUsbary     „  undetermined. 

Mashonaland  is  a  country  with  gold-reefs  in  all  directions.  Over 
25,000  mining  claims  have  been  registered,  and  on  over  4,000  of 
these  the  reefs  have  been  partially  tested  by  shafts  and  cross-cuts. 
It  is  stated  on  official  authority  that  reefs  haye  been  tested  at 
depths  of  between  200  and  800  feet  below  the  surface,  proving  their 
permanence,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  reefs  at  the  lower  depths  main^r 
tain  the  yield  obtained  on  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases  give  even 
higher  results.  In  other  cases*  where  it  was  at  one  time  feared  thai 
the  "  ancient  workings  "  had  exhausted  the  gold,  it  is  proved  that 
the  richness  of  the  reefs  coutinues  far  below  the  depths  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  previous  workings. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though  expert  opinion  was 
unfavourable  in  the  early  stages  of  occupation,  similar  adverse 
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opinion  was  expressed  regarding  the  Bandt  (on  which  Johannesburg 
now  stands),  and  this  jnst  before  its  development  into  an  enormously 
valuable  gold-field,  now  the  third  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and 
destined  to  take  the  first  place,  producing  as  follows : — 

Oqqcm  won. 


1887    23.126 

1888    208,121 

1889    411,667 

1890    494,817 

1891  ,   729,288 

1892    973,271 


In  addition  to  gold,  other  minerals  have  been  discovered,  and 
several  claims  nuurked  out  on  reefs  showing  silver,  copper,  blende, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  lead,  while  deposits  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  coal  have  also  been  found. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gold-belt  starting  from  Umtali,  in  Manika, 
passes  through  Victoria,  and  will  in  all  probability  connect  with 
the  gold-belt  stretching  eastward  firom  the  Tati  Gold  Fields  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  Matabeleland,  on  which  considerable 
development  has  taken  place. 

The  Salisbury  District  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  The  reefe  begin  within  fifteen  miles  of  Salisbury. 
The  present  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  Dr.  Jameson,  has 
reported  that  five  parallel  lines  of  reef  are  exposed,  some  of  them 
very  rich  indeed,  and  that  they  evidently  form  a  portion  of  the 
Mazoe  belt  in  a  direct  line  eastward,  and  still  further  east  join  the 
Enterprise  series  of  reefs,  and  from  there  continue  another  seventy 
miles  to  the  north-east  up  to  the  Pote  Gold  Fields — ^another  recent 
discovery. 

Other  more  recent  discoveries  are  at  Mount  Darwin,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Mazoe;  at  points  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north  of  Umtali  (Manika),  and  eighty  miles  south  of  the  same 
place ;  on  the  Tokwe  River,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Victoria ; 
and  in  the  conmionage  at  Umtali  (described  by  the  Administrator  as 
being  phenomenally  rich). 

While  the  gold-formations  at  the  places  just  mentioned  are  all 
very  extensive,  show  visible  freely,  and  give  very  rich  pannings,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  developed  at  present. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  transport,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Beira  Railway  in  October  last,  very  few  machines,  and  these 
small  and  imperfect,  are  at  present  in  the  country,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  quartz  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  gold 
hasibeen  obtainedwas  crushed  by  "dollies  "  worked  by  hand.  Betums 
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show,  howdver,  that  the  average  yield  of  gold  per  ton  is  high.  thB 
total  output  reported  to  April  12, 1898,  was  2,812  ozs.,  and  many 
thousand  tons  of  rich  ore  were  at  grass  awaiting  crashing.  Taking 
an  individual  district,  a  report  from  the  Mining  Commissioner  shows 
that  at  Victoria,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1892,  685  tons,  lOcwts.  of 
quartz,  taken  from  all  reefs,  good  and  bad  together,  yielded  490  ozs. 
18  dwts.  14  grs.  of  gold,  while,  he  adds,  considerable  allowance 
should  be  made  for. gold  absorbed  during  the.  sett^g  of  the  plates. 
This  gives  an  average  yield  per  ton  for  the  district  of  18*8  dwts.,  or 
about  IBs.  Experience  has,  however,  it  is  stated,  shown  that,  even 
under  the  present  disadvantageous  conditions,  mining  operations 
can  be  carried  on  in  Mashonaland  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  20«.  per 
ton,  leaving  the  very  handsome  profit  of  58«.  on  every  ton  crushed 
in  the  Victoria  district. 

In  a  telegram  received  from  the  Administrator  on  his  return  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  districts  in  May  last,  he  states 
that  new  finds  were  daily  occurring,  and  the  crushings  were  every* 
where  successful ;  that  the  reefs  were  improving  with  depth,  and 
that  most  satisfactory  development  was  proceeding  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  railway  communication  is  fully  recognised,  and 
the  overland  railway  from  the  south  (a  project,  be  it  here  noted, 
first  proposed  in  1886  by  Henry  M.  Stanley),  the  main  line  of  which 
will  run  through  Matabeleland,  and  the  Beira  Railway  from  the 
east  coast,  are  both  being  pushed  forward.  The  southern  line  is 
now  being  extended  from  Vryburg  to  Mafeking,  while  the  eastern 
road,  whose  terminus  is  now  near  Ghimoyo,  will  be  carried  for- 
ward another  section  after  the  rains. 

The  Beira  Railway  (just  opened),  seventy-five  miles  in  length, 
so  necessary  towards  the  development  of  the  country,  especially 
the  gold  industry,  will  also  aid  greatly  in  enabling  the  present 
difficulty  with  the  Matabele  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  sec- 
tion covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  "fly-belt,"  which  is  such 
a  serious  obstacle  to  transport.  The  importance  of  good  sup- 
plementary communication  to  the  east,  880  miles  in  length, 
in  place  of  1,690  miles  to  the  south,  is  self-evident.  But  the 
disadvantages  of  the  eastern  route  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
This  railway  has  to  traverse  the  low  country  comprised  in  the 
Mozambique  Company's  territory  lying  between  Beira  and  the 
healthy  uplands  of  Mashonaland.  Rapid  communication  through 
this  low  region  of  fever  and  tsetse  fly  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
healthy  highlands  at  Manika.    The  southern  railway  route,  on  the 
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other  hwd,  will  ran  throughoat  over  high,  healthy  eoantry — an 
enormous  advantage. 

Bdra  at  present  consists  of  a  few  temporary  buildings,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pungw^  Biver,  some  distance  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Busiy  and  north-east  of  Mussique  Point.  It  has  an  anchorage, 
protected  from  the  violence  of  the  breakers  by  a  sandbank,  with  a 
depth  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  is  buoyed  so  as  to  enable  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels  to  be  made  with  safety. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  plain  narrative  of 
fi^ts,  avoiding  the  deeper  questions  of  high  policy  and  finance, 
which  can  scarcely  be  advantageously  discussed  at  the  present 
moment,  because  the  whole  situation  is  changing  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  usually  expected  of  a  writer  (and  here  I  must  express  my 
thanks  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  of  the  Leadenhall 
Press,  for  permission  to  use  to-night  matter  from  my  book 
"  Matabeleland  and  Our  Position  in  South  Africa  "  on  the  eve  of 
publication)  that  he  shall  claim  for  the  subject  he  has  chosen 
supreme  importance  over  all  others.  Yet  with  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing empire  Uke  ours  it  would  be  hard  to  lay  the  finger  on  any 
one  imperial  interest  and  say  This  is  the  point  of  paramount 
importance.*'  South  Africa,  however,  looms  very  large  on  our  im- 
perial horizon.  It  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  which  will  afifect  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  men  yet  unborn,  and  which  before 
it  is  solved  promises  to  strain  our  imperial  system  to  its  founda- 
tions. Hence  to  us  and  our  generation  no  subject  is  fraught  with 
such  deep  practical  issues.  And  on  their  mere  territorial  merits 
these  vast  regions,  so  long  neglected  as  a  field  for  colonisation,  are 
now  on  the  way  to  being  recognised  as  a  land  of  such  marvellous 
and  varied  resources  as  give  assurance  of  a  briUiant  future  to  those 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  exploit  its 
hidden  treasures. 

It  has  generally  a  healthy  climate,  where  cloudless  skies,  con- 
tinuous sunshine,  and  dry  air  can  be  enjoyed.  The  western  half 
and  the  south,  away  from  the  coast,  have  a  scanty  rainfall.  The 
natural  vegetable  products  are  poor ;  but  its  mineral  wealth  of  all 
kinds  is  enormous,  the  deposits  being  varied  and  seemingly  inex- 
haustible. 

The  diamond  industry,  which  has  produced  from  1867  to  1891 
olose  on  £67,000,000,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  gold  industry  in 
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Sonih  Africa,  which,  in  tmn,  will  give  a  stimulus  to  enterprise  in  ail 
directions. 

Already  the  third,  it  promises  shortly  to  become  the  most  prodnc- 
tive  gold  region  in  the  world  (the  output  has  risen  from  84,000  oxs. 
in  1867  to  794,000  ozs.  in  1890,  and  1,056,000  ozs.  for  nine  mcmths 
of  1898).  And  the  potency  of  gold  as  an  agency  for  effecting  the 
development  of  a  new  country  is  magical,  bringing  with  it  the  two 
essentials — capital  and  population.  South  Africa  will  repeat  the 
past  of  Australia,  whose  advance  was  stimulated  in  such  a  wonderful 
degree  by  gold. 

Its  resources  in  coal,  iron,  copper,  asbestos,  salt,  fire-clay,  are  in- 
valuable and,  indeed,  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  gold  industry. 

The  commerce  of  South  Africa  is  already  £85,000,000  per  annum 
in  imports  and  exports,  and  is  destined  to  grow  with  bounds. 

In  the  northern  half  of  South  Africa,  especially  that  region  known 
as  Matabeleland,  the  rainfall  is  regular  and  sufficient,  the  altitude 
sufficient  to  ensure  health,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  in  great  part  for 
agriculture.  It  is  a  country  where  the  white  man  may  hope  to  see 
his  children  grow  up  strong  and  healthy. 

While  the  high  table-land  is  suitable  for  the  white  man,  the  low- 
lying  region  to  the  east  and  in  the  Zambesi  basin  can  be  developed  by 
Indian  coolie  laboar,  well  suited  for  plantation  work.  The  two  pro- 
cesses of  colonisation  wiU  be  carried  forward  simultaneously. 

Matabeleland,  the  last  high  land  south  of  the  Zambesi  suitable 
for  European  colonisation,  is  invaluable  as  a  field  for  the  expansion 
of  South  Africa  and  Britain. 

Gold,  which  has  Anglicised  the  Transvaal,  will  open  an  area  much 
wanted  for  the  still  strong  trekking  disposition  of  the  Boer. 

The  internal  progress  made  in  Mashonaland,  considering  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered,  has  been  good,  and  the 
result  of  the  present  campaign  will  be  to  bring  peace  and  security 
to  our  new  colony,  the  first  things  necessary  towards  progress.  A 
result  which  is  surely  owing  in  great  measure  to  that  handful  of 
pioneers  who  are  successfully  accomplishing  this  latest  stage  of  our 
Colonial  expansion.  The  gold-wealth  is  there,  and  it  only  requires 
security  and  good  communications  to  enable  the  country  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

I  have  faith  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  and  believe  the 
colony  founded  in  1890,  with  settied  government  replacing  a  cruel 
and  despotic  barbarism,  is  destined  to  be  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

This  is  no  vulgar  annexation  to  gratify  territorial  greed.  The 
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extension  of  our  Empire  is  a  national  and  a  social  neoescdty ;  and 
whereyer,  without  violating  conventions  or  existing  rights^  we  can 
prepare  the  way  for  our  kindred  to  live  and  spread  under  conditions 
which  promise  prosperity,  it  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  duties  to  seize 
such  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

The  Providence  which  has  guided  our  destiny  so  far  has  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances  rendered  our  imperial  duties  imperious 
duties,  for  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are.  Not  only  are  our  own 
islands  too  small  for  our  people,  but  the  course  of  our  commerce 
and  industry  has  been  such  that  we  are  increasingly  dependent  for 
their  maintenance  on  a  trade  against  which  incessant  war  is  waged 
as  if  we  were  the  Ishmael  of  civilised  nations.  As  we  cannot  grow 
our  own  food,  we  must  either  send  our  people  to  distant  countries 
in  search  of  it  or  find  ever  new  customers  for  our  manufactures. 
We  in  fact  resort  to  both  alternatives,  but  are  still  not  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  natural  growth  of  our  people  and  the  requirements 
of  advancing  civilisaticm.  There  is  no  object  which  a  British 
statesman  can  set  before  himself  comparable  to  the  central  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  development  of  our  own  race.  If  that  be  a 
selfish  national  policy,  may  our  statesmen  be  saturated  with  such 
selfishness.  And  no  nobler  contribution  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
such  a  development  has  ever  come  across  the  national  path  than 
this  opening  up  of  South  Africa,  which  is  to  crown  a  century  of 
imperial  achievement. 

[The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lime-light  views  representing  the 
scenery  of  the  country  and  various  portraits  of  leading  men,  for  which  the 
lecturer  eocpressed  his  indebtedness  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  Frank  H, 
Surridge  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  "  Graphic.''} 


Discussion. 

The  GHAnucAN  (The  Bt.  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.  Ghildebb)  :  It  had 
been  intended  that  this  able  and  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have 
just  listened  should  be  immediately  followed  by  some  lantern  illus* 
trations ;  but  we  have  received  a  communication  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  proposed  to  call  upon  first,  and  I  think  you  will  be 
greatly  interested  to  hear  it.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
who  is  prevented  coming  out  to-night  by  a  great  afiSiction.  I  wUl 
ask  the  Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  to  read  it. 

My  feeUngs  while  reading  the  address  have  been  of  unmixed 
^tificatiouj  and  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  those  who  hear 
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it  to-night  will  be  quite  willing  to  express  the  Sftme  aentimetit* 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Golquhoun  marshalled  his  statementst 
his  treatment  of  them,  and  cool,  dispassionate  tone  have  been 
saoh  that  we  should  be  singularly  wanting  in  gratitude  if  we  fiuled 
to  exhibit  our  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  address.  Besides  con- 
gratulating ourselves  upon  having  such  a  lurid  descnption  of  the 
regions  which  have  attracted  of  late  considerable  public  attention — 
many  of  us  must  have  gathered  great  comfort  from  the  very  favour- 
able character  that  has  been  given  to  them.  We  are  told  of 
gracious  pastoral  downs,  picturesque  woodlands,  of  temperate  alti- 
tudes whereon  English  women  and  children  could  live  and  ei:Joy 
even  blooming  health ;  that  the  new  lands  are  not  timberless  like 
a  good  deal  of  Gape  Colony,  nor  barren  like  the  Kalahari  and 
Namaqua  tracts ;  and  that  in  many  respects,  such  as  abundance  of 
water  and  earlier  verdancy  of  the  grass,  they  are  superior  to  the 
better-known  Transvaal.  Such  of  us  as  had  heard  of  thirsty 
countries,  and  seen  the  unpromising  terra-cotta  coloured  shores 
bordering  the  ocean,  must  have  been  agreeably  enlightened,  and  are 
now  quite  ready  to  join  Mr.  Golquhoun  in  hoping  that  our  statesmen 
may  become  saturated  with  the  selfish  national  policy  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  these  splendid  additions  to  our 
Empire.  Our  perspective  henceforth  must  needs  be  brightened 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Africander  Gommissioners  who  were  sent 
out  like  Galeb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  described  Mashona- 
land  as  eminently  suited  for  European  agriculture ;  that  the  £ruits 
and  vegetables  of  Northern  Europe  take  kindly  to  the  soil ;  and  that 
there  are  immense  areas  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  But 
though  we  must  not  expect  that  the  full  value  of  Mashonaland  for 
agriculturists  will  be  immediately  appreciated  by  the  class  to  which 
lands  of  that  description  must  appeal,  in  the  meantime  we  may  well 
be  content  with  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  which  lies  in 
those  reefs  possessed  by  an  auriferous  tract  of  27,000  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  enthusiastic  Mr.  Mandy  prophecies  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  gold  field  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Golquhoun  has  famished  us  with  the  statistics  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg,  and  said  that  within  six  years  the 
gold  yield  has  risen  from  28,000  ounces  to  978,000  ounces.  Gon- 
sidering  that  the  value  of  South  Africa  has  only  dawned  upon  us  in 
slow  degrees,  and  during  long  intervals  in  the  past ;  that  we  were 
over  sixty  years  in  possession  at  Gape  Golony  without  being  able  to 
discover  that  it  was  of  any  value ;  and  that  since  in  twenty-four 
years  our  people  have  discovered  £57,000,000  worth  of  diamonds. 
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and  thai  the  commerce  between  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain 
has  mounted  to  the  prodigious  total  of  £85,000,000  a  year,  I 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sceptical  concerning  the  future 
of  Mashona  and  Matabeleland,  in  which  the  gold  has  been  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  many  prospectors,  and  from  whence  2,500  ounces  of 
gold  have  been  already  obtained.  You  will  have  observed,  as  I  did, 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  during  his  allusions  to  these  matters  has  re- 
tained  his  almost  severe  calmness,  and  was  not  at  all  carried  away 
by  discussing  such  incalculable  wealth,  any  more  than  the  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
golden  ingots  in  his  vaults.  If  while  reading  any  part  of  this  address 
I  may  have  felt  a  wee  bit  dejected,  or  rather  sobered,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  it  was  when  Mr.  Colquhoun  spoke  of  the  shifts 
to  which  the  miners  were  reduced  in  their  laborious  extraction 
of  the  precious  metal.  He  mentioned  that  they  used  hand 
'dollies,'  and  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  such 
contrivances  we  cannot  expect  iliat  the  yield  of  gold  will  be  such 
as  to  create  undue  astonishment.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  newness 
of  the  country,  its  unsettled  future,  the  obstinate  scepticism  of  men, 
and  the  discomforts  and  perils  of  wagon  communication— all  serve 
to  retard  progress.  The  Cape  Government  would  be  wise,  I  think, 
to  put  more  energy  into  its  railway  construction,  and  quadruple  the 
force  of  labourers,  for  if  the  Beira  Bail  way  obtains  too  great  a  start, 
and  the  facilities  of  the  port  and  steamer  lines  once  become  perfected, 
the  Cape  will  undoubtedly  suffer  in  the  end.  I  was  much  interested 
in  what  was  said  of  the  descent  of  the  aborigines,  and  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  opinion  attributed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  Mr.  Selous, 
and  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe,  by  Carl  Mauch,  I  was  sure  that  the  Semitic  blood  of 
the  SabsBans  must  have  been  freely  mixed  by  miscegenation  with 
the  aborigines.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  obtain  a  side- 
light on  this  matter  by  reading  Duncker's  '  History  of  Antiquity.' 
The  graphic  description  of  Lo  Bengula  and  the  clever  analysis  of 
his  character  cannot  but  have  caused  us  to  be  moved  with  some 
pity  for  the  fallen  potentate.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  us  of  the 
moral  coercion  exercised  upon  him  by  what  he  has  called  the 
matjaka,  and  in  doing  so  vividly  reminded  me  how  often  the 
boisterous  and  unruly  youngsters  of  other  Central  African  tribes 
have  ruined  many  a  fine  chance  of  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  elders 
and  chiefs.  They  had  just  cunning  enough  to  wait  until  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  happy  conclusion,  when  they  would  burst  into 
our  presence  and  spoil  everything  by  their  scorn  of  the  elders,  and 
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their  abuse  and  provocations  toward  us.  Probably  many  of  yoa 
know  characters  akin  to  these  larrikins  in  this  country.  If  not  they 
may  be  observed  in  certain  districts  with  leering  faces  and  hands  in 
their  pockets,  troubling  quiet  people  as  they  go  to  church  when  a 
policeman  is  not  in  view.  The  savage  larrikin  is  just  of  that  dis- 
position, and  imtil  he  is  afflicted  be  is  insensible  to  reason.  Now 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  old  king,  who,  as  admitted,  has  done 
some  good  things,  such  as  giving  protection  to  his  white  guests,  when 
&  worse  man  might  have  executed  them,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  he  let  loose  his  impi  on  the  white  man's 
lands  he  was  a  victim  to  circumstances  which  were  stronger  than 
he  could  control ;  that  he  was  forbearing  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
he  did  not  kill  so  many  white  men  as  he  might  have  done ;  and 
thathe  it  was,  however  he  may  have  regretted  it  afterwards,  that 
gave  Mashonaland  to  the  English.  As  for  aU  the  babble  that  we 
see  in  certain  newspapers  in  respect  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  cannot  regard 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  rant  of  mad  journalists." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  :  I  think  there  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say 
after  the  very  able  and,  I  would  add,  most  accurate  description  of 
the  country  given  by  the  lecturer];  but  having  so  recently  come 
back,  and  knowing  something  of  the  quondam  King  of  the 
Matabele  and  his  savage  people,  who  have  so  long  disgraced  so 
fair  a  country,  I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Golquhoun  of  the  king's  personal  appearance 
is  certainly  a  deal  better  than  the  picture  just  shown  of  him 
on  the  canvas,  which  is  evidently  some  special  artist's  "  idea  of 
him  gathered  from  the  description  of  a  Zulu.  In  it  he  is  not  repre- 
sented as  nearly  fia.t  enough,  and  the  ring  on  his  head  is  far  too  big. 
That  is  a  Zulu  ring.  The  ring  worn  by  the  Matabele  married 
warriors  is  both  smaller  and  thinner  than  that  worn  by  the  Zulus, 
while  Lo  Bengula  wears  his  very  much  forward  on  his  forehead. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Chartered  Company  white  men  generally 
in  Mashonaland  have  been  coveting  and  going  for  "  Naboth's  vine- 
yard. Now,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  because,  as  I  can  show  you,  the 
title  of  the  Matabele  to  that  country  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  In 
1822  this  people  came  out  from  Zululand  and  laid  waste  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Transvaal,  slaughtering  the  poor  Beohuanas 
and  depopulating  that  country,  until,  in  1888-89,  they  attacked 
some  of  the  Boers,  who,  helped  by  natives,  drove  them  up  north 
over  the  Limpopo  of  Mashonaland,  where,  since  1888-89,  these 
Matabele  have  been  wiping  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  province. 
In  1870  Lo  Bengula— then  about  thirty-one-^was  elected  King.  He 
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was  not  reoognised  as  the  rightfnl  heir  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  never  had  the  power  nor  the  prestige  enjoyed 
by  his  father  Umzilikazi,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  never  had  the 
hold  over  the  people  that  his  father  had.  Lo  Bengula,  not  being  a 
great  soldier,  never  had  the  power  over  the  young  regiments  pos- 
sessed by  his  father  Unusilikazi.  For  some  time  past  the  older  men 
have  been  sick  both  of  war  and  the  slaughter  of  the  more  powerful 
indunas.  For  the  king,  in  order  to  ensure  his  position,  has  thought 
himself  obliged  to  kill  off  those  who  from  wealth  in  cattle  or 
influence  might  be  dangerous  to  him.  His  own  brothers,  sister, 
head  indunas — ^in  fact,  anybody  considered  dangerous — have  been 
made  away  with  on  charges  of  witchcraft.  This  has  been  justly 
called  **  deadly  cruel."  We  must  not,  however,  judge  him  by  our 
present  standards.  Our  good  and  great  Queen  Bess  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  and  witchcraft,  in  which  Lo 
Bengula  is  a  sort  of  past  master,  was  practised  in  Scotland  and  in 
this  country  not  so  very  long  ago.  It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  a  woman  was  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft  in  Perthshire. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  king's  rule  has  been  a  very  cruel  one ; 
but  he  found  Imnself  suddenly  thrust  into  the  position  of  ruler  of  a 
very  savage  people,  and  found  himself  the  head  of  a  military 
despotism  of  the  worst  kind.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  has 
been  able  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  control  over  his  subjects. 
I  myself  on  several  visits  to  that  country  have  had  to  thank  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  my  own  and  the  white  men's  Hves 
with  me,  and  one  cannot  help  doing  one's  best  to  speak  well  of 
one  who  like  Lo  Bengula  did  his  level  best  for  one  under  trying 
circumstances.  Li  this  last  difiSculty  he  undoubtedly  sent  one  mis- 
sionary out  of  the  country,  and  the  white  men  left  at  Buluwayo 
were  not  murdered,  but  were  found  safe  on  the  arrival  of  our 
colunm  there.  The  king  has  very  little  regard  for  truth,  as,  I 
trust,  some  here  have  not  for  the  opinions  of  TrtUh.  Like  many  a 
skilful  diplomatist  he  has  had  to  play  a  double  game.  He  has 
played  off  the  Boers  against  the  English,  and  one  white  man 
against  another.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  English  or  their  power  until  at  length  he  sent  over 
two  of  his  indunas  to  find  out  whether  the  "  White  Queen  "  really 
lived,  and  whether  the  EngHsh  were  a  great  people  and  their 
country  larger  and  more  populous  than  the  Transvaal.  The  cause 
of  the  present  war  was  undoubtedly  the  king's  inability  to  control 
his  young  maijjaka,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  clamouring  to 
fight  the  white  man.   At  the  great    war  dance,"  as  you  have 
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heard,  he  throws  his  assegai  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to 
raid,  and  this  year,  as  the  year  before,  he  sent  them  to  the  east — 
to  collect  what  he  calls  his  taxes,  really  to  raid  the  poor  Mashonas. 
I  have  heard  him  myself,  when  his  young  regiments  have  come  np 
and  clamoured  for  the  white  men's  blood,  say,  If  you  want  to 
fight  the  white  man  go  down  to  Eimberley ;  there  are  plenty  of  them 
there ;  but  leave  these  who  have  come  to  visit  me ;  neither  take  my 
old  men  with  you,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  king  without  a 
people,  for  none  of  you  will  return.*'  In  &ct,  I  think  he  did  a  good 
deal  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  collision.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  method  in  most  of  his  dealings  with  the  white  man.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  began  his  reign  by  granting  conoes* 
sions.  In  1870  he  granted  a  concession  to  Baines,  which  for  twenty- 
three  years  has  been  impossible  to  work.  Now  the  same  game 
has  been  tried  in  Mashonaland,  for  which  he  granted  a  similar 
concession,  and  at  Victoria  this  year  his  people  overstepped  all 
bounds.  They  not  only  wiped  out  the  Mashonaland  kraals,  but 
rushed  right  through  the  streets  of  Victoria.  The  white  men 
determined  these  raids  must  cease  once  for  all.  I  may  say  that 
the  older  Matabele  have  been  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings 
for  some  years  past,  and  in  1885  I  remember  hearing  many  of  the 
old  men  say,  "  If  we  are  to  go  to  war  again  we  will  feign  sickness." 
My  reason  for  mentioning  these  things  is  because,  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity — nor  do  I 
beheve  there  is  any  intention — to  drive  the  Matabele  as  a  nation 
out  of  the  country.  They  are  excellent  workers  when  they  like  to 
work  and  have  no  fighting  to  think  of.  They  have  been  found 
to  be  good  workers  at  Eimberley  and  at  Johannesburg,  and  if  they 
will  work  at  that  distance  from  home  they  will,  when  this  military 
organisation  is  broken  up,  work  much  more  readily  in  their  own 
country.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  not  there,  but  here.  A 
certain  party  seems  fearful  of  undertaking  what  are  called  fresh 
responsibilities.  In  1885  we  protected  the  people  to  the  west 
of  the  Transvaal— the  Bechuanas — but  Matabeleland  we  merely 
declared  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  thereby  shut- 
ting one  door  on  the  land-grabbing  instincts  of  ttie  Boers,  but 
leaving  open  the  door  northwards,  where  the  prospects  were  much 
more  alluring.  A  commission  was  sent  up  in  1885,  and  thereby 
the  eyes  of  all  commercial  people  here  were  turned  thitherwards. 
But  our  Government  feared  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  left 
it  to  commercial  enterprise  to  undertake  the  opening  up  of  that 
country.   The   Little  England  '*  party— a  party  so  named,  I  sup- 
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pose,  because  they  would  wish  to  be-little  England—must  admit 
that  to  have  allowed  the  Boers  to  occupy  Mashonaland  and  Mata- 
beleland  would  have  been  disastrous  to  us,  and  they  surely  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  the  taxpayer  of  this  country  has  been  spared 
the  expense  of  protection  or  possible  conquest  of  this  new  outlet 
for  our  trade.  Never  has  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  at  a  smaller 
cost  and  carried  through  so  quickly  as  this  occupation  of  Mashona- 
land and  Matabeleland.  As  a  great  colonising  and  commercial 
Empire,  our  first  impulse  and,  I  should  think,  the  first  duty  of  our 
Government  should  be  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  our  trade  to 
every  comer  of  the  earth.  The  Germans  are  leading  the  way  in 
many  a  country  now,  and  pushing  their  goods  hard  enough,  and  we 
ought  to  open  up  every  part  of  the  colonisable  world  for  our  over- 
teeming  population.  Here  is  a  fine  country  at  a  high  elevation ; 
I  wiU  not  say  entirely  healthy,  because  no  new  country  is  entirely 
healthy  until  after  occupation  and  cultivation;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  the  plateau  of  Mashonaland  will  ultimately  be  exceedingly 
healthy.  At  Salisbury  at  present  there  are  sixty  women  and  about 
forty  children  in  good  health.  The  missionaries  in  Matabeleland 
have  brought  up  their  families  to  the  second  generation.  It  has 
been  said  our  conception  is  right  of  might  in  regard  to  Matabele- 
land. I  maintain  that  is  not  so.  Thia  right  of  might  has  been 
exercised  in  the  most  6ruel  scanner  crver  the  pcjor  Masbdnas  by 
the  Matabele  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Our  position  represents  the 
power  of  right — the  disintegration  of  barbarism  and  the  opening 
up  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world  to  colonisation  and 
the  blessings  of  religion. 

Major  Fbank  Johnson  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  able  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Golquhoun,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  for  myself  that  I  heartily  endorse  practically 
everything  that  he  has  said.  In  making  such  endorsement  I  speak 
as  one  who  has  been  specially  intereste'd  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  and  who  has  been  resident 
in  both  countries  both  before  and  after  the  occupation  by  the  Com- 
pany. At  the  commencement  of  the  few  remarks  I  propose  making, 
I  should  like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  work  Mr.  Colquhoun  did 
in  the  early  days  of  Mashonaland.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  treaty 
he  elOfected  with  the  Manica  chief  Umtasa.  No  statue  has  yet  been 
erected  to  Mr.  Golqiihoun  in  any  of  the  public  squares  or  parks  of 
Salisbury,  but  he  erected  a  statue  to  himself  when  he  concluded  that 
treaty,  which  will  be  (at  grander  and  more  lasting  to  his  memory 
than  any  statue,  even  of  the  finest  marble,  could  possibly  be.   It  was 
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a  treaty  important  not  only  to  Mashonaland,  but  to  the  Empire  ; 
a  treaty  made  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  one  which  saved  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  country  to  England.  Many  administrators  would 
have  waited  until  roads  had  been  made  to  Manica,  but  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  made  a  journey  of 
over  200  miles  through  a  country  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  had  never  seen  a  white  face  before.  Turning  to  the  Paper  I 
find  that  Mr.  Golquhoun  says  that  the  future  prosperity  of  Mashona- 
land  (in  common  with  all  mining  countries)  depends  entirely  upon 
two  things— efficient  transport  and  sufKcient  labour. ' '  In  that  I  agree, 
but  he  goes  on :  "  Fortunately  Mr.  Rhodes'  past  record  in  dealing  with 
difficult  situations  warrants  the  belief  that  he  will  successfully  over- 
come the  present  one."  Now,  I  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  his  power  to  overcome  difficulties,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  any  difficulty  to  overcome  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  Mashonas  as  manual  labourers  are  practically  useless ;  but  we 
have  excellent  labourers  in  the  Matabele,  and  from  the  mining  and 
commercial  point  of  view  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  2,000  odd  Mata- 
bele killed  in  the  late  war  very  much.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  transport  I  may  mmtion  that  when  I  have  come  down  from 
MashonsJand  to  the  Transvaal,  even  within  recent  years,  I  have 
been  asked  how  gold-mining  wa<!  going  on  in  Mashonaland,  and 
when  I  have  been  giving  particulars  about  reefs  I  have  almost 
invariably  been  cut  short  with  the  remark,  What  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  that?  You  can't  make. gold-mining  pay  there  at  double 
shovels  a  yield.**  Now  I  say  we  are  in  every  bit  as  good  a  position 
as  regards  transport  as  Johannesburg,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Salis- 
bury is  only  865  miles  from  the  coast—fifty  miles  by  river,  105  by  rail, 
and  210  by  coach.  The  present  cost  of  goods  is  £15  per  ton,  while 
about  nine- tenths  of  the  machinery  employed  in  Johannesburg  was 
carried  up  from  the  coast  at,  I  think,  from  £22  to  £25  per  ton.  A 
good  many  people  say  the  Beira  Railway  is  only  a  plaything ;  but  I 
think  it  is  everything  Mashonaland  requires  for  the  present.  As 
to  the  extension  of  the  hne  beyond  the  railway,  personiJly  I  am  not 
very  keen  about  its  being  pushed  on  at  present,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  although  a  20  lb.  railway  is  quite  good  enough  for  the 
early  stages  of  Mashonaland*s  development,  it  will  not  of  course  be 
heavy  enough  for  later  requirements,  and  I  think  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  spend  money  in  building  a  railway  which  in  a  few  years 
will  have  to  be  pulled  up  and  replaced  with  heavier  metals. 
Johannesburg  was  developed  when  the  nearest  railway  was  800 
piiles  distant ;  so  surely  we  can  develop  Mashonaland  from  the 
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existing  terminus  of  the  light  line  near  Ghimoras,  only  220  miles 
from  Salisbury,  and  so  justify  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  heavy  railway.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opmion  that 
the  East  Coast  route  is  merely  supplementary.  On  the  contrary,  I 
say  the  East  Coast  route  is  the  route,  being  865  miles  long,  as  against 
1,670  from  the  Cape  to  Salisbury.  It  is  the  overland  route  which 
is  the  supplemental  one.  I  admit  that  the  East  Coast  route  is  un- 
healthy for  those  who  have  to  build  and  work  the  railway,  but  that 
cannot  make  any  difference  to  the  passengers.  In  regard  to  the 
rainy  season  I  come  across  people  who  say — You  Mashonaland 
men  are  always  saying  when  the  rains  are  over  you  will  do  so  and 
so,*'  and  they  naturally  ask  what  sort  of  a  mining  country  it  is  if  you 
can  only  work  six  months  in  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  mining  in  Mashonaland  is  at  present  only  in  the  development 
stage,  and  even  that  is  at  present  carried  on  under  great  di£Sculties 
and  without  steam  pumps  ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  regular  stage  of 
permanent  mining  we  shall  be  no  more  interfered  with  by  the  rains 
than  they  are  in  Johannesburg.  As  to  gold  prospects  in  Mashona- 
land, I  can  only  say  that  when  I  first  saw  the  country  in  1887  I  was 
pretty  positive  it  was  a  good  mining  country ;  I  saw  it  again  in 

1890  and  was  more  positive ;  and  now,  when  I  have  just  returned,  I 
feel  absolutely  certain  as  to  its  future.  In  the  dry  season  of  1890 
we  had,  I  think,  about  five  shovels  and  two  prospecting  pans  in  the 
whole  country  to  work  with,  so  that  we  were  short  of  tools.  In 

1891  we  had  money  but  no  experience.  In  the  dry  season  of  1892 
we  had  not  the  money  but  had  got  the  experience.  After  that  we 
had  got  the  money  and  the  experience,  but  we  had  no  railway,  and 
we  could  not  get  the  machinery  into  the  country.  Now  we  have  the 
money,  the  experience,  and  the  railway,  and  then  Providence  sent 
us  the  war,  which  has  put  everything  back.  But  I  venture  to 
assert  that  when  this  war  is  over,  and  after  the  coming  year's  rains, 
Mashonaland  will  take  its  place  as  a  mining  country.  To  come 
and  tell  you  that  Johannesburg  is  not  in  it  with  Mashonaland 
would  be  childish  talk,  for  Johannesburg  is  unique,  and  the  world 
has  never  seen  such  a  mining  district  before.  Johannesburg  only 
began  to  produce  gold  in  1880  or  1881,  and  where  did  the  world's 
gold  supply  come  from  in  previous  years  ?  California,  with  its  annual 
output  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling,  was  not  condemned  because  it 
was  a  quartz  country  and  not  a  Johannesburg.  You  did  not  say 
AustraJia  was  no  good  as  a  mining  country  because  its  gold  was 
produced  from  quartz  and  not  from  the  peculiar  conglomerate  forma* 
tion  of the  Bandt/'  and  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  this,  and  not 
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to  condemn  Mashonaland  as  a  mining  country  of  great  possibilities 
simply  because  we  cannot  show  you  a  Johannesburg  there. 

Mr.  Geobge  Cawston  :  I  have  spent  some  hours  in  trying  to 
find  something  to  say  about  the  Paper— something  to  discuss— but  I 
can  find  no  mistake,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  page,  where 
Mashonaland  seems  to  take  a  more  prominent  place  than  Matabele- 
land.  Why  are  we  in  Mashonaland  at  the  present  time  *?  It  is 
because  we  have  rights  over  the  whole  of  Matabeleland.  Yon 
might  as  well  talk  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  about  Mashona- 
land and  Matabeleland.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  remark 
about  this,  but  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  wonderful  expedition  which  has  just  been  completed. 
The  best  authorities  in  this  country  said  that  it  would  require  5,000 
men,  a  year's  campaign,  and  perhaps  two  millions  of  money  to 
break  up  the  military  despotism  of  the  Matabele.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  expedition  has  been  accomplished  in  a  month  with  800 
men,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £50,000.  These  men  marched 
through  an  unknown  country  direct  from  Victoria ;  the  roads  were 
not  known,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  known  was  that  a  trader 
who  had  gone  from  Bulawayo  to  Victoria  had  taken  about  two 
months  on  the  journey.  One  thing  said  against  this  expedition 
is  that  there  has  been  so  small  a  loss  of  European  life.  If  we  had 
lost  half  our  men,  and  finally  gained  our  ends,  everybody  would  have 
said  that  the  leaders  were  entitled  to  rewards  and  honours ;  but 
because  we  have  achieved  the  result  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  lives 
we  are  blamed.  I  can  assure  you  we  are  as  proud  of  Bhodes  as  the 
Germans  are  of  Bismarck,  of  Jameson  as  they  are  of  Moltke,  and  of 
Forbes  as  they  are  of  the  Bed  Prince  ;  and  I  believe  that  had  they 
been  acting  in  those  larger  spheres  they  would  have  done  as  well  as 
in  this  smaller  one.  Of  Mr.  Bhodes  I  need  say  nothing  here. 
History  will,  I  am  convinced,  tell  us  that  he  has  done  more  for  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  our  Empire  than  any  other  man 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  But  Dr.  Jameson  is  not  so  well  known 
even  to  the  Company.  He  was  a  physician  practising  at  Kimberley. 
Mr.  Bhodes  asked  him  to  go  up  to  Mashonaland.  He  went  up 
with  the  first  expedition.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through  what  is 
now  Portuguese  territory,  and  he  marched  from  Salisbury  down  to 
the  mouthjof  the  Limpopo  Biver,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  through 
a  feverish  country,  finally  coming  down  to  Capetown  expecting 
to  lie  up  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Trouble  arose  in  Mashonaland, 
and  Mr.  Bhodes  asked  him  to  go  up  there.  He  went  at  once — full 
of  fever — and  he  has  been  there  ever  since.   Of  Forbes  those  who 
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have  spoken  this  evenmg  have  not  said  half  what  might  be  said.  I 
may  mention  one  incident.  After  the  taking  of  Massi  Eessi  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  march  to  the  Portuguese  coast,  over  250 
miles  of  high  grass.  He  arrived  outside  Beira  with  eleven  men, 
seven  of  whom  had  been  down  with  fever,  and  deliberated  some 
time  whether  he  should  take  Beira.  I  could  not  say  enough  of 
what  these  men  have  done  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  for  England,  but  there  is  something  almost  as  remarkable,  and 
that  is  the  reckless  gallantry  with  which  the  hon.  member  for  North- 
ampton, behind  the  shelter  of  his  serio-comic  journal,  or  the 
protection  of  his  privileged  position  in  Parliament,  has  not  hesitated 
to  throw  the  most  unfounded  aspersions  of  cowardice  and  dishonour 
against  men  who,  up  to  that  time,  beheved  they  held  a  good 
character.  We  at  home  do  not  care  about  this.  We  do  not  mind 
it.  Every  one  says,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  Labby."  But  those  who  are 
6,000  miles  away,  and  whose  characters  are  aspersed — against  whom 
charges  are  made  of  having  neglected  their  wounded  enemies — 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  undefended.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  asked  on  Saturday  for  information  concerning  Mr. 
Labouchere's  accusation  that  the  Company  had  allowed  the  Mashonas 
to  kill  the  wounded  Matabele.  We  have  this  evening  received  a  re- 
ply to  that  telegram,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  you. 

"There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  imputation  as  to  the 
Mashonas  killing  any  wounded  Matabele.  The  Mashonas  never  left 
laager  for  a  long  time  after  the  fight,  not,  in  fact,  until  the  white  men 
had  scouted  for  miles.  The  Matabele  wounded  were  always  taken  in 
laager,  and  they  were  attended  to  the  same  as  ours  in  every  respect.  The 
Matabele  carried  off  their  wounded  in  most  cases,  only  those  near 
laager  remained.  The  Mashonas  did  no  fighting,  and  after  the  Shangani 
Biver  engagement  refused  to  leave  laager  with  the  exception  of  minding 
cattle  and  cutting  wood.  At  the  Shangani  Biver  engagement  the  Matabele 
purposely  attacked  the  Mashonas,  and  a  niunber  of  women  previously 
rescued  firom  slavery ;  they  were  inside  (qy. :  our  lines).  The  Matabele 
horribly  mutilated  the  Mashonas,  men,  women,  and  children;  several 
women's  breasts  cut  off,  many  stabbed  in  several  places ;  some  women  who 
escaped  still  in  hospital,  terribly  wounded ;  several  children  assegaied,  three 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Matabele.  All  wounded  Matabele  still  in  hospital  at 
Buluwayo,  and  being  attended  by  British  South  Africa  Company's  doctors. 

"  Will  Mr.  Labouchere  name  informant  ?  " 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliebe  :  I  should  not  have  ventured  on  the 
present  occasion  to  rise  to  say  anything  in  the  presence  of  gentle- 
men so  highly  experienced  in  the  question,  but  that  I  feel  that 
one  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  South  Africa  or  with  the 
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Chartered  Company  may  say  things  which  those  gentlemen  would 
not  like  to  say  this  evening.  I  am  sure  I  am  only  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  this  meeting  when  I  speak  in  admiration  of  the  great 
achievements  of  these  gentlemen  and  of  the  great  work  done  in 
South  Africa  within  the  last  few  years.  The  extension  of  our 
Empire  in  that  part  of  the  world  marks  a  most  noteworthy  change 
in  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  people 
telling  us  the  Empire  was  too  large,  and  that  we  ought  to  cut  the 
Colonies  adrift.  Then  for  a  time  public  opinion  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  idea  that  the  Empire  was  large  enough,  and  that,  though  its 
integrity  should  be  preserved,  it  ought  not  to  be  further  extended. 
That  also  was  a  great  mistake,  which  was  not  generally  perceived 
till  conclusively  demonstrated,  at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  half  of 
Eastern  Kew  Guinea  and  other  valuable  possessions  which  we 
might  have  had ;  and  had  public  opinion  not  become  more  en- 
lightened upon  the  question  of  colonisation,  and  its  value  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  we  should  have  lost  the  magnificent  territories 
in  Africa  now  being  brought  within  our  Empire.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  attacks  on  the  Chartered  Company  and 
its  conduct  of  the  war,  although  those  attacks  are  almost  beneath 
contempt.  We  have  heard  the  most  absurd  things  said  in  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted.  There  have  been 
remarks  made  with  respect  to  the  use  of  machine  gans.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  do  people  mean  who  write  and  speak 
about  the  use  of  machine  guns  in  this  contest  with  the  natives  ? 
Do  they  mean  that  500  Europeans  should,  in  a  spirit  of  most 
ridiculous  chivalry,  have  fought  5,000  natives  with  no  better  weapons 
than  assegais  ?  At  any  time  in  the  whole  history  of  our  contests 
with  uncivilised  races  the  same  objection  might  have  been  raised. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  old  flint  and  steel  muskets  we  might,  with 
as  much  sense  or  nonsense,  have  been  told  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
our  civilisation  and  humanity  to  fight  native  races  except  with  their 
own  spears,  bows,  and  arrows.  Certainly  ideas  which  have  been 
put  before  the  people  of  this  country  within  the  last  few  weeks 
represent  a  sort  of  sentimental  chivalry  which  is  too  utterly  ridiculous 
even  for  the  pages  of  Don  Quixote."  Again,  remarks  have  been 
made  concerning  the  Chartered  Company  and  its  directors  that  are 
in  the  utmost  bad  taste.  We  are  sneeringly  told  that  the  Company 
is  headed  by  two  noble  lords,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bad 
taste  or  the  silliness  of  the  remark  is  the  more  conspicuous.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  Duke  of  Abercom  happens  to  be  a  duke,  or  that 
Mr.  Bhodes  is  merely  Mr.  Rhodes.   They  are  doing  a  great  work 
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which  will  last,  which  will  be  recorded  io  their  credit  in  our  national 
history,  and  which  will  tend  to  the  establishment  of  the  greatness 
of  our  Empire  in  these  magnificent  lands  of  South  Africa. 

The  Ghaibman  :  My  duty  as  Chairman  is  twofold.  My  first,  of 
course,  to  see  fiedrplay,  if  there  arises  any  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  always  most  pleasant, 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  Paper,  and  to  collect  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  have  heard  it.  I  have  only  to  follow  the  very 
wise  words  of  the  Paper,  in  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  said  he  was 
anxious,  in  placing  a  plain  narrative  before  his  audience,  to  avoid  the 
"  larger  questions  of  high  policy  and  finance."  It  is  wise,  I  think, 
on  these  occasions  to  avoid  contentious  questions,  if  only  because 
they  would  lead,  probably,  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  dispute, 
for  which  there  is  no  time.  I  must  say,  listening  to  the  speeches  of 
those  who  have  followed  him,  though  on  all  points  they  were  not 
agreed,  the  amount  of  useful  information  they  gave  to  us  was  very 
remarkable.  On  the  other  question — I  mean  of  the  value  of  the 
Paper — think  I  express  the  opinion  of  all  present  when  I  say  the 
Paper  was  a  masterly  one,  dealing  very  exhaustively  with  most 
interesting  questions,  about  which  some  of  us — and  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  being  one — are  not  anything  like  so  well  informed  as  we 
should  like  to  be,  or  even,  perhaps,  ought  to  be ;  a  Paper  which 
makes  one  feel  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  know  more  about  South 
Africa,  and  events  there.  It  struck  me  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  Paper  was 
singularly  impartial  and  well  prepared,  and  we  shall  carry  away  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  he  is  a  fair-minded  man,  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question,  but  with  strong  judgment  to  arrive  at  the  wise  conclusion, 
and  to  put  that  temperately  before  us.  I  ask  you  to  accord  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  I  hope  we  shall  see  him  here 
again.  Wherever  Mr.  Colquhoun  may  be,  whether  it  be  his  ambi- 
tion to  go  where  he  may  have  the  opportunity  himself  of  moving  the 
great  Imperial  authority — I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  that 
ambition—or  whether  he  returns  to  South  Africa,  where  he  has 
repeated  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  given  to  the  Crown  else- 
where, especially  in  portions  of  South  Asia — whatever,  I  say,  may 
be  Mr.  Colquhoun's  future  in  political  and  public  life,  I  feel  confident 
that,  if  it  be  anything  like  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  we  shall  all  hope  he  may  live  long,  and  may  occasionally 
come  among  us  to  teach  us  the  valuable  lessons  he  has  received. 

Mr.  CoiiQUHOUN  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

This  having  been  accorded,  the  meeting  separated. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  12, 
1698. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Mabquis  op  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  November  28  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
9  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  4  Resident  and  5  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Messrs.  WiUiam  KeiUer,  William  E.  Robinson,  Andrew  Scott,  Alfred  Wright. 
Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Me^s.  Oeorge  A.  Bear  {Cape  Colony),  Carl  Hall  {Natal),  Ernest  Howlett 
(Natal),Frank  W,  F,  Johnson  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  Reynolds  (New Zealand). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  You  have  present  on  this  platform  evidence  of 
the  only  aid  which  has  been  received  from  the  British  Government 
by  the  East  Africa  Company  in  the  persons  of  Captain  Lugard  and 
Captain  Williams.  And  certainly,  seeing  that  the  War  Office  was 
able  to  second  these  officers,  we  cannot  say  the  Company  has  not 
derived  from  the  Government  most  material,  most  valuable  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  think  any  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  to  these  gentlemen,  for  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties-^difficulties  of  climate,  difficulties-  of  transport, 
difficulties  from  native  enemies  and  from  European  enemies  who 
brought  religious  difficulties  also  to  bear  against  them — they  were 
able  to  perform  the  task  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Company  and 
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practically  to  make  it  easy  hereafter  for  any  party,  however  small,  to 
reach  the  great  interior  Lake  region  of  Africa.  They  are  men  who 
have  done  that  which  was  recently  expressed  as  "  pegging  out  our 
claims  in  Africa,  and  now  we  only  hope  that  the  assistance  so 
given  hy  the  Government  may  he  continued,  and,  to  use  another 
African  expression,  not  only  may  the  claims  he  pegged  out,"  but 
that  the  Government  will  now  see  that  nobody  shall  "jump  "  those 
claims.  That  is  the  main  point,  and  I  have  a  secret  idea  that  the 
Foreign  Office  will  be  very  grateful  to  any  British  citizen  who 
puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  see  that  the  country  does  not 
have  those  claims  jumped."  I  will  now  ask  Captain  W.  H.  Williams 
to  tell  you  his  experience  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa. 

UGANDA. 

Uqanda  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  in  their  memorable  journey  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Kile.  Marching  from  Bagamoyo  through 
what  is  now  German  territory,  along  an  uninteresting  road,  with  all 
the  evils  of  bad  water,  flies,  and  fever,  they  came  to  that  grand  sheet 
of  water,  situated  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  named 
by  them  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  its  banks  they  found  a  negro 
kingdom  so  organised  and  ruled,  and  with  a  people  so  intelligent 
and  so  different  from  those  they  had  hitherto  met,  or  from  the  naked 
tribes  of  the  White  Nile  they  met  with  on  their  onward  journey, 
that  their  descriptions  naturally  led  to  the  country  of  Uganda  being 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  fairyland.  When  other  travellers  and 
missionaries  confirmed  their  descriptions  with  a  partiality  engendered 
by  their  friendly  feelings  for  a  people  who  presented  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  England 
came  to  think  that  the  Pearl  of  Africa  was  a  jewel  of  great  price  ? 
Following  close  on  the  footsteps  of  my  friend  and  commander 
Captain  Lugard,  I  arrived  in  Usoga  early  in  1891,  and  the  vision 
of  fairyland  was  dispelled  by  a  message  from  him  saying  that 
matters  were  in  an  exceedingly  critical  state,  and  begging  me  to 
push  on  to  the  capital  with  all  speed.  On  crossing  the  Nile  my 
first  impression  was  that  the  Pearl  of  Africa  was  the  greatest  fraud 
of  the  age.  I  saw  the  country  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  the  roads 
choked  with  elephant  grass,  the  banana  plantations  which  I  have 
since  seen  so  neatly  kept  overgrown  with  weeds  and  creepers,  and 
the  people  who  individually  seemed  quiet  enough  hopelessly  divided 
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into  two  parties,  whieh  hated  each  other  with  that  unreasoning  and 
impossible  cantankerousness  which  is  only  found  among  negro  raoes. 
I  was  also  informed  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  the  king  and  chiefs,  we  had^  to  go  and  fight  still  a  third 
party,  the  Mahomedan  Waganda,  who  had  settled  on  the  borders  of 
Uganda  and  Unyoro,  and,  assisted  by  Eabba  Bega,  the  king  of  the 
latter  country,  made  frequent  raids  on  their  countrymen,  carrying  off 
women  and  children  whom  they  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Wanyoro,  getting 
in  exchange  powder  and  guns  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  various  circumstances  which  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  great  was  the  difference  between  the  Uganda  as  I  found  it  in 
1891,  and  the  Uganda  as  pictured  by  Englishmen  at  home.  Instead 
of  a  united  kingdom  under  a  strong  ruler,  there  was  a  weak  king 
and  a  country  divided  against  itself,  in  which  every  petty  case 
between  individual  members  of  either  faction  was  made  in  true 
negro  fashion  a  burning  party  question,  and  all  this  under  the  guise 
and  in  the  name  of  the  two  great  Churches  of  England  and  Borne ; 
for  to  call  these  factions  political  parties  is  not  correct.  They  were 
both  political  and  religious,  and  so  intimately  were  the  two  ideas 
joined  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  one  ended  and 
the  other  began.  Instead  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
we  found  almost  a  scarcity  of  food ;  cattle,  fowls,  goats,  and  sheep 
had  become  practically  extinct,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  land  was 
very  evident. 

But  as  time  passed,  whilst  I  lived  among  the  people  trying  to 
settle  their  differences,  which  at  times  became  most  acute,  I  learnt 
the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  the  country,  and  as  I  came  to 
know  the  people  better  I  saw  how,  individually,  when  removed  from 
the  influence  of  these  religious  and  party  quarrels,  the  Waganda  shine 
out  as  a  type  far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  surrounding  peoples.  I 
think  that  in  the  people  of  Uganda  we  have  a  great  force  which, 
properly  used  and  directed,  should  enable  us  to  build  up  a  great 
empire  which  should  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  who 
would  become  subject  to  our  rule.  You  cannot  govern  these  savage 
races  from  an  office  stool,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  send  white  or 
Indian  troops  and  police  to  Central  Africa ;  but  if  there  is  work  to 
be  done  we  can  always  find  British  officers  capable  and  willing  to 
command  and  instruct,  provided  the  necessary  raw  material  is  at 
hand.  We  put  our  fingers  into  a  hornet's  nest  in  going  to  Uganda, 
but  I  trust  that  the  blood  and  money  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
Time  and  patience  will  teach  these  people  a  lesson  they  have  begun 
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to  learn,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  their  present  troubles 
will  be  but  a  memory  of  the  past.  Then  we  shall  have  at  our  com- 
mand an  intelligent,  brave,  and  faithful  people  with  whom  we  may 
at  slight  cost  open  up  the  neighbouring  countries  to  civihsation,  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  profitable  to  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  people  concerned.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  can  realise  how  tribe  fights  with  tribe  and  chief 
with  chief,  how  countries  populous  to-day  become  deserts  to-morrow, 
and  how  cheap  life,  which  we  value  so  highly,  is  held  in  these 
savage  lands. 

1  do  think  that,  having  once  interfered,  it  is  our  duty  to  go  on 
with  what  we  have  begun,  and  in  this  case  I  think  that,  as  it  generally 
is,  the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  plain  common-sense.  Such  ideas 
are  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  pf  our  race,  while  we  should 
have  an  outlet  for  our  manuflEbctures,  which  wiU  be  sorely  needed 
in  the  times  that  are  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  that  Uganda  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  will  ever  afford  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
population  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  pro- 
vided. Possibly  it  may  be  found  that  in  the  elevated  plateaus  such 
as  Kikuyu  (and  there  are  many  such  districts  scattered  over  the 
interior  of  Equatorial  Africa)  white  children  may  live  and  thrive ; 
but  certainly  men  and  women  of  good  physique  will  be  able  to 
make  their  headquarters  in  these  districts,  and  without  undergoing 
any  extraordinary  hardships  to  rule  Africa  for  the  Africans  with 
profit  and  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  countrymen. 

Sphebe  op  Influence. 

But  the  question  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  Uganda 
involves  something  very  much  larger  and  more  important  than  the 
destiny  of  that  country.  The  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Now,  I  constantly  hear  it  said  that  we  have  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  in  the  partition  of  East  Africa.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  my  opinion.  The  Germans  have  had  more  trouble  in 
their  territory  than  we  have  had,  and  it  is  they  who,  with  the 
Congo  State,  have  had,  and  will  yet  have  to  deal  with  the  slave- 
dealing  Arabs,  who  I  do  not  think  should  ever  seriously  trouble  us. 
Our  country  has  more  natural  riches  than  theirs,  and  is  incom- 
parably more  healthy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  ivory  which  reaches  Zanzibar  has  come  out  of 
our  sphere,  owing  to  the  fiEkcilities  which  the  Germans  have  in 
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getting  porters  between  Bagamoyo  and  the  lake.  Bat  the  employ- 
ment  of  porters  carrying  loads  on  their  heads  is  an  anachronism  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  have  to  look  ahead  and  see  how  we 
stand  under  the  altered  circumstances.  Of  course  the  Germans 
could  make  a  railway  to  the  Victoria  Lake  just  as  easily  as  we  could, 
but  before  we  or  they  spend  two  or  three  millions  we  want  to  have 
more  than  a  supposition  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  thrown  away. 

Railways. 

Now,  the  idea  of  building  a  railway  to  the  lake  in  the  immediate 
future  appears  to  me  to  be  most  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Our 
road  has  this  advantage  over  the  German  road — ^that  while  most  of 
theirs  would  be  bad  for  animal  transport  two-thirds  of  ours  is  most 
suitable  for  bullock  waggons  such  as  are  used  with  such  success  in 
South  Africa.  I  believe  the  prudent  course  is  to  make  a  railway  of 
light  construction  as  far  as  Kibwezi  or  the  Eiboko  River,  which  is 
about  fifteen  miles  further  on — say,  180  miles— and  then  use  bullock 
waggons  beyond  that  as  far  as  the  lake.  This  180  miles  of  railway, 
I  understand,  presents  no  difficulties  of  any  kind ;  it  bridges  over  the 
country  in  which  there  is  insufficient  grass  and  water,  and  between 
its  terminus  and  Uganda  there  is  no  tsetse  fly. 

Now,  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the 
railway  and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  waggon  transport  to  the 
Victoria  Lake,  for  it  is  that  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  a  little 
inland  sea,  that  I  consider  to  be  the  key  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
Round  its  shores  is  a  large  population,  and,  with  fairly  cheap  com- 
munication from  the  coast,  the  trade  for  very  long  distances  will  be 
attracted  there  as  a  needle  is  to  a  magnet.  And  there  is  one  point 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  any  cheapening 
of  transport  increases  in  the  same  ratio  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods.  When  I  left  Uganda  a  pound  of  ivory  was  bought  roughly 
with  its  weight  in  cloth — a  great  advance  on  the  prices  which  pre- 
vailed on  our  first  arrival  in  the  country,  solely  due  to  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  goods  could  be  brought  through  German  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  lake,  i.e.  about  50  rupees  per  load  of  70  lbs.  But  I 
think  their  prices  have  abou  reached  their  lowest,  and  it  is  for  ur 
to  bring,  still  more  cheaply,  goods  to  the  lake.  And  in  saying  this  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  should  do  anything  unneighbourly 
to  our  good  friends  the  Germans. 
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Possibility  of  Abranqemekt  with  Gebmans. 

It  is  not  by  quarrelling  and  cutting  each  other's  throats  in  a  com- 
mercial race  that  we  Europeans  will  ever  develop  Equatorial 
Africa.  I  feel  sure  that  an  arrangement  might  easily  be  made  by 
which  each  nation  should  get  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  interior 
without  the  ruinous  game  of  two  roads,  or  two  railways,  competing 
with  each  other  for  trade  which  for  many  years  to  come  cannot  be 
su£Scient  for  one. 

What  is  Found  on  the  Line  of  the  Bailwat. 

So  fax  we  have  been  considering  the  means  of  transport  to  the 
Victoria  Lake,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  way.  Leaving  out  the  coast  belt,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  from  which  the  exports  of  cocoanut  products,  indiarubber, 
grain,  &c.,  must  become  yearly  more  important  as  the  country 
settles  down,  and  labour  and  capital  become  more  plentiful,  we  have 
at  intervals  along  the  line  little  oases  "  in  the  desert  which  now 
have  no  market  for  their  crops  beyond  the  passing  caravan,  but 
whose  people  only  require  encouragement  and  protection  to  very 
largely  increase  their  output.  And,  again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  you  must  not  consider  the  number  of  people  now  settled  in  a 
certain  spot.  Conditions  of  life  in  Central  Africa  are  so  hard  that 
you  have  only  to  establish  yourself  in  a  suitable  place,  and  plenty  of 
people  with  their  families  are  only  too  glad  to  come  and  live  under 
your  protection.  Such  places  are  Teita  and  Eibwezi.  Further  on, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  beyond  which  the  rail  should 
not  go  for  the  present,  you  have  the  best  portion  of  the  Wakamba 
tribe,  who  are  industrious  and  friendly.  They  are  now  being  used 
as  porters  between  their  country  and  stations  nearer  the  coast, 
while  when  I  came  down  myself  I  met  any  number  of  them  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  coast,  taking  down  cattle,  goats,  sheep, 
ivory  and  glue,  and  bringing  up  cloths,  beads,  and  wire.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  very  remarkable  change  and  improvement  in  these 
people.  They  have  ever  been  friendly,  with  a  few  local  exceptions  ; 
but  now  they  seem  quite  to  consider  themselves  as  coast  people, 
and  think  nothing  of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles'  march  to  the  sea. 

KlKUYU. 

Still  further  on  you  come  to  the  Kikuyu  country — a  perfect  Garden 
of  Ed^n.    Imagine  a  rolling  plain  with  abundant  water  and  such 
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porters,  he  captured  what  he  required  and  sold  them,  together  with 
the  ivory,  when  he  got  to  his  journey's  end.  But  these  ideas  are, 
thanks  to  the  way  the  European  nations  have  in  the  last  few  years 
pushed  right  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  getting  quite  out  of  date.  The 
risk  of  being  caught  is  too  great  for  most  of  these  scoundrels,  though 
of  course  cases  do  occur  at  intervals,  but  nothing  like  what  one 
has  read  of. 

Slave  Trade. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  it  cannot  too  often  be  said  that  if  we 
want  to  kill  the  slave  trade — and  as  a  nation  we  are  pledged  to  its 
extinction — ^we  must  strike  at  the  fountain  head  and  occupy  the 
countries  which  provide  the  slaves.  You  cannot  expect  to  get  rid 
of  slavery  offhand.  It  must  and  should  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  very  great  hardship  in  domestic  slavery  for 
those  now  in  servitude.  Our  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on 
making  such  arrangements  that  without  dislocating  local  society — a 
process  which  is  good  for  neither  slave  nor  master — we  should  be 
able  to  say  that  after  a  certain  time  slavery  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  That  time  may  not  come  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us  here, 
but  none  the  less  surely  will  it  arrive  if  a  consistent  and  steady 
policy  be  pursued.  The  natives  have  a  proverb  which  they  bx6  very 
fond  of,  "  He  who  goes  slowly  will  go  far,"  and  exasperating  as  it 
sometimes  is  to  an  impatient  European,  it  is  most  applicable  to  the 
question  of  domestic  slavery. 

We  have,  after  marching  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Eavirondo, 
arrived  on  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  at  the  place  marked  in  the 
map  as  Scio  Bay.  And  here  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  the 
lake  and  the  immediately  surrounding  countries.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  rich  agriculturally,  and  maintain  a  very  considerable 
population,  who  under  the  blessings  of  peace  and  security  would 
very  soon  start  a  considerable  local  trade.  Ivory,  skins,  hides, 
honey  (which  is  very  plentiful  in  Kavirondo),  dried  fish,  salt,  native 
iron  hoes,  white  and  coloured  cloths,  beads,  wire,  and  cowries  would 
all  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  local  markets.  Indiarubber  might 
easily  be  cultivated  round  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Coffee  now  grows 
almost  wild  in  Uganda,  and  on  the  islands  it  is  generally  eaten  by 
the  natives  as  a  sort  of  sweetmeat,  if  one  may  so  call  an  article 
which  is  merely  plunged  in  warm  water  and  dried.  Properly 
roasted  and  ground  it  makes  most  excellent  coffee,  and  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  the  climate  and  altitude  of  Uganda  are  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  coffee  of  a  superior  description.  Tea  also — though  here  I 
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atxi  Bpeoolatiiig — should  grow,  as  the  rainflBJl  is  go6d.  Of  course  it 
is  easy  to  make  long  lists  of  things  which  might  grow,  but  possibly 
would  not  pay  when  the  bright  light  of  a  practical  test  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them. 

Labour. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  at  once  occurs.  Where  is  your 
labour  coming  from  ?  And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  in 
Central  Africa.  No  man  will  do  any  work  unless  he  is  absolutely 
obliged.  He  will,  as  a  rule,  work  hard  enough  building  houses  or 
fences  for  himself  or  his  chief,  but  the  actual  work  of  cultivation 
he  leaves  to  his  womenkind — and  wonderfully  good  they  are.  The 
soil  of  Uganda,  except  in  patches,  is  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
extreme  fertility  is  due  to  a  good  rainfall  and  an  African  sun,  added 
to  a  very  laborious  but  most  excellent  method  of  cultivation.  There 
is  no  scratching  the  ground  in  Uganda  and  getting  a  crop.  With 
their  hoes  set  like  adzes  they  cut  a  sort  of  trench  and  then  chip 
away  at  the  edge,  heaping  the  earth  up  so  that  they  have  a  seed- 
bed twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  in  which  you  can  grow  anything. 
Of  course  such  labour  could  never  be  used  to  grow  great  breadths  of 
grain.  Fortunately,  the  staple  and  favourite  food  of  most  of  the  lake 
tribes  is  the  plantain  or  green  banana,  which,  when  once  established, 
provides  a  large  quantity  of  food  per  acre,  while  care  and  attention, 
more  than  severe  labour,  are  required  to  keep  them  in  order.  In  a 
really  good  banana  plantation  you  will  hardly  see  a  weed.  The  stalk 
which  has  once  produced  fruit  is  cut  down  with  it,  and  is  spHt  up  and 
laid  most  carefully  over  the  ground.  A  banana  plantation,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  carpeted  with  dried  leaves  and  fibre,  which  exclude  the 
light  from  the  ground,  and  so  prevent  weeds  growing.  As  a  food  the 
green  banana  is  most  excellent  and  nutritious,  not  sweet  as  many 
of  us  might  suppose,  but  when  steamed  (and  no  black  man  would 
dream  of  boiling  them)  very  like  our  own  potatoes. 

Cultivation  which  produces  such  excellent  results  in  a  soil  mostly 
of  indifferent  quality  will  produce  anything  for  which  the  climate  is 
suitable ;  but  such  labour  is  difficult  to  supervise,  and  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  in  Uganda  the  European  planter  will  not  be  com- 
mon, but  that  a  paternal  and  enlightened  Government  will  put  these 
people  in  the  way  of  growing  whatever  may  be  found  after  experi- 
ment to  pay  best,  while  the  Europeans  will  merely  concern  them- 
selves with  buying  the  crops,  and  with  superintending  the  more 
important  processes  at  some  central  point — amounting,  in  fact,  to  a 
sort  of  co-operative  arrangement,  in  whigh  the  people  had  themaxi- 
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mum  of  independence,  seeing  that  they  need  not  work  unless  they 
wanted  money.  Fortunately,  as  a  compensation  to  their  idleness, 
their  vanity  will  make  them  work  by  fits  and  starts  sufficiently  to 
obtain  clotiies  in  which  to  display  themselves. 

No  Stbamsbs. 

There  is  one  great  deficiency  in  the  lake  district,  and  that  is 
timber.  There  is  very  little  wood  in  Uganda,  or  round  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  Here  and  there  you  find  a  good  deal,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  great  scarcity — so  much  so  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  anything  but  a  small  steam  launch  is  sent  up  there  for  many 
years,  or  until  fuel  can  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  cutting  timber 
round  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

SAILINa-BOATS. 

The  winds  are  suitable  for  sailing-boats,  and  I  for  one  should  like 
to  see  the  trade  all  done  with  dhows,  built  up  there,  or  with  smaller 
centreboard  boats,  brought  out  firom  England  in  sections,  and  as  they 
may  be  required. 

This  difficulty  of  fuel  and  timber  is  in  Uganda  a  serious  one,  more 
especially  as  the  streams  are  so  silted  up  with  the  dihris  firom  the 
hills,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  much  with  water-power.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  are  pretty  constant  winds  in  Uganda,  which  will  be  of 
use  for  various  work  by  means  of  windmills. 

Waoanda. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Waganda  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  are  as  different  as  a 
Sikh  is  from  a  Madrassi.  Of  course,  it  is  ridiculous  to  compare 
them  to  Europeans  ;  they  have  many  of  the  faults  of  their  race,  but 
also  a  great  many  virtues  which  I  hardly  expected  to  meet.  They 
don't  drink  much,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  for  a  Waganda 
of  anything  but  the  lowest  class  to  be  drunk,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  people  in  Usoga,  and  the  south  of  the  lake,  who  are  never  sober. 
And  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  is  the  white  man  who  has 
corrupted  these  good  people ;  it  is  their  own  doing,  and  therefore  we 
must  still  more  admire  these  Waganda  who  think  themselves  a  bit 
above  such  neighbours.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  their  sobriety  is 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  fine  old  King  Mtesa,  who  was 
a  splendid  ruler  for  such  people,  who  require,  like  all  AfricanSi  a 
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very  tight  hand.  Their  organisation  is  most  perfect  for  such  a 
primitive  society.  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  these  again 
are  subdivided  in  endless  ways,  still  keeping  up  the  chain  of  respon-^ 
sibility. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address  if  I  explained  all  the 
minuti®  of  this  organisation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  the  long 
wanted  an  army  in  the  old  days,  he  appointed  the  chief  to  lead 
them,  who  became  "Eabaka"  (the  name  given  to  the  king),  until 
his  return.  For  a  small  expedition,  he  would  order  the  chief  of  the 
soldiers  to  send  so  maay  men,  and  he  would  detail  so  many  from 
each  of  the  provincial  chiefs  of  the  soldiers.  If  a  large  army  were 
wanted,  the  territorial  chiefs  turned  out  all  their  people  under  their 
subordinate  chief.  Even  the  smallest  chief  in  Uganda  will  tell  you 
instantly  what  he  has  to  do  if  the  king's  war-drum  beats.  Of  course, 
much  of  this  has  gone  since  the  religious  troubles,  which  have  done 
much  to  destroy  the  old  customs.  Organised  in  this  way,  and 
armed  with  long  spears  for  throwing  and  stabbing,  the  Waganda 
were  the  terror  of  the  country  in  all  directions.  Now  they  are  at 
their  worst,  thej  despise  the  spear  with  which  they  used  to  be  so  for- 
midable, and  place  all  their  faith  in  such  guns  as  they  can  buy  from 
the  traders ;  and  here  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Africa.  We  mttst  keep 
breech-loading  guns  and  cartridges  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  no 
good  one  country  keeping  them  out,  and  another  making  a  profit 
by  selling  them,  which  profit  is  enormously  increased  by  their 
scarcity.  My  own  idea  is  that  cap  guns  and  powder  do  not  so  much 
matter,  though  it  would  be  better  if  the  sale  was  more  strictly 
supervised  by  international  agreement,  so  that  while  a  respectable 
native  could  get  one  to  shoot  elephants  they  should  not  become 
common. 

Now  I  have  spoken  briefly  of  their  military  organisation,  their 
civil  government  is  also  exceedingly  good.  Of  course,  before 
Europeans  came  to  the  country,  the  king  was  absolute,  and  did 
exactly  as  he  liked,  acting,  however,  generally  with  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  chiefs.  When  we  went  to  Uganda,  the  king  was  little 
more  than  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  and  had  sunk  from  the  position 
of  an  absolute  ruler  to  that  of  a  sort  of  president  of  the  council  of 
chiefs.  But  though  over  the  chiefs  his  power  has  gone,  the 
"  Kabaka,'*  as  he  is  called,  is  still  a  great  power  among  the  peasantry, 
and  the  king's  "  baraza  "  is  still  kept  up  with  much  of  the  old  bar-* 
baric  state.  Picture  to  yourselves  an  enormous  domed  grass  hut 
capable  of  holding  500  people  and  open  at  one  end ;  the  interior  a 
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forest  of  poles  Hdatly  aligned  and  supporting  the  foof,  whicli  is  vA 
parts  40  or  50  feet  high.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  sort  of 
wicker-work  and  look  most  delightfully  cool  and  clean,  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  dirty  huts  and  fences  outside.  The  king  sits  at  the 
back  of  the  hut,  and  in  front  of  his  chair  is  a  carpet  on  which  no 
one  may  set  his  foot ;  a  clear  space  is  left  in  front  of  him  as  far  as 
the  open  part.  Close  to  him  stand  his  personal  attendants  and 
guards,  one  or  two  of  whom  stand  with  their  rifles  ready  for  instant 
use ;  on  either,  side  of  the  open  passage  sit  the  chiefs,  all  dressed  in 
white  calico  most  beautifully  washed  and  bleached.  The  drummers 
and  a  lot  of  men  armed  with  every  sort  of  rifle  stand  outside  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  order.  None  under  the  rank  of  chief  may  cross 
the  threshold,  but  any  one  not  a  chief  who  has  a  complaint  kneels 
down  outside  and  makes  his  statement.  Chiefs  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter  join  in  the  discussion,  always,  however,  removing  their 
turbans  before  addressing  the  king.  If  a  chief  is  accused  or  accuses 
another  he  kneels  bareheaded  at  the  foot  of  the  king's  carpet. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  is  extremely  complicated,  and  land 
disputes  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  chiefs  to  debate  the  question  in 
a  very  clever  way.  If  the  case  under  consideration  is  not  the  out- 
come of  these  wretched  faction  quarrels,  it  is  soon  settled  in  a  most 
dignified  and  business-like  manner.  And  even  in  the  worst  times, 
when  for  some  days  I  never  knew  what  to-morrow  might  bring  forth, 
it  was  extremely  rare  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  scene  to  occur 
in  this  little  parliament. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  true  value  of  Uganda  lies  in  its  people, 
and  given  that  the  people  are  of  a  finer  type  than  their  neighbours, 
it  follows  that  they  must  exercise  a  very  great  influence  over 
them  for  good  or  evil.  The  riches  of  a  country  are  not  in  its 
coal  and  iron,  but  in  the  spirits  and  bone  and  muscle  of  its  men. 

Possibilities  of  Extension  Nobthwabds. 

Now  the  question  comes,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
people  you  say  you  have?  I  think  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
Extend  north  as  opportunity  offers.  There  is  the  garden  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  In  Emin  Pasha's  old  province,  there  are  large  sup- 
plies of  ivory  which  only  want  collecting.  There  are  ostrich 
feathers,  spices,  gum,  indiarubber,  and  many  other  products  which 
are  not  matters  of  speculation,  but  are  well  known  to  exist.  Admi- 
nistered by  an  honest  government,  instead  of  being  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  defaulting  Egyptian  clerks,  these  countries  should 
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well  repay  our  outlay,  while  the  teeming  populations  should  even- 
tually, as  they  got  civilised,  and  were  able  to  buy  it,  take  a  large 
amount  of  European  goods  of  various  kinds.  Of  course  I  do  not  in 
any  way  advocate  rushing  blindly  forward  with  the  idea  that  you 
have  a  sort  of  gold  mine  ahead,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Uganda. 
But  I  do  think  that  in  considering  the  value  of  Uganda,  you  must 
look  to  the  possibiUties  of  further  extension.  If  we  don't  take  these 
countries,  some  one  else  will,  and  then  we  shall  find,  too  late,  per- 
haps, that  we  have  not  looked  sufficiently  ahead.  The  world  is  not 
so  large,  nor  are  our  trade  facilities  so  good  with  other  countries, 
that  we  can  afford  to  throw  away  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  chance 
of  a  large  market.  I  can't  see  that  the  actual  difficulties  should  be 
so  very  great.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  fighting  the  EhaUfift 
from  the  south  on  his  own  ground,  but  these  equatorial  provinces 
are  most  remote  from  him.  All  the  information  I  have  gathered  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  too  feu*  for  the  Dervishes  to  do  much,  besides 
which  at  Khartum  they  would  be  chaiy  of  sending  many  men  away 
for  what  they  would  be  sure  to  think  was  quite  a  small  matter,  and 
so  render  themselves  liable  to  attack  from  the  north. 

My  paper  has  now  reached  its  limits.  I  have  tried  to  lay  before 
you  the  possibilities  of  these  countries  in  a  plain  way  and  without 
exaggeration.  I  believe  that  these  countries  are  wortii  having,  and 
that  money  spent  there  will  bring  in  great  returns  for  our  children, 
whilst  striking  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  very  worst 
kind  of  the  slave  trade.  Captain  Lugard  has  called  his  book  the 
''Bise  of  our  East  African  Empire."  I  foresee  the  day  when 
Uganda  will  be  the  metropolis  of  Equatorial  Africa,  the  centre  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  empire.  We  shall  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of 
such  ideas,  but  our  children  will  see  them,  and  they  will  say  that  we 
left  them  a  goodly  heritage. 


Discussion. 

Captain  F.  D.  Luqabd,  D.S.O.  :  I  offer  you  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  the  Paper  to  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
this  evening.  It  is  with  more  than  pleasure  that  I  find  Captain 
Williams  has  expressed  views  so  identical  with  those  I  myself  have 
always  advocated.  He  has  told  you,  for  instance,  of  the  higher 
comparative  value  of  the  intermediate  country  between  Uganda  and 
the  coast,  more  particularly  Eikuyu,  which  he  describes  as  a  veri- 
table garden  of  f)den,  aiid  the  Man  escarpment,  These  OQUDtrMi 
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BO  tar  as  European  ooloniaation  or  settlement  is  eonoemed,  are  o. 
greater  value  than  the  Lake  district.   The  importance  of  the  Lake 
district  (Uganda,  Unyora,  and  the  surrounding  countries)  is  chiefly 
as  commanding  the  Nile  sources,  and  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
waterways  of  Africa ;  but  for  European  development  the  country 
nearer  the  coast  offers  a  better  climate  and  greater  advantages.  It 
is  premature,  I  think,  to  discuss  the  question  of  European  colonisa- 
tion ;  but  if  the  first  section  of  the  railway  is  made,  and  people  are 
able  to  get  to  the  base  of  the  highlands  without  having  to  cross  the 
malarial  zone,  possibilities  of  colonisation  or,  at  any  rate,  of  European 
development  will  be  opened  up.   I  am  glad  to  see  that  Captain 
Williams  advocates  the  formation  of  one  section  of  the  railway  as  a 
preliminary  to  undertaking  the  whole  line  from  the  coast  to  the 
Lake.   This  first  section,  he  says,  would  be  180  miles  long.   I  think 
the  length  may  more  accurately  be  put  at  206.   Another  point  in 
the  Paper  is  as  to  the  Waganda  being  of  a  higher  intellectual  type 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  on  the  east  of  Africa  that  either  he  or 
I  have  met.   This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.   It  means  that 
they  are  a  body  of  men  who  would  furnish  us  with  an  effective 
supply  of  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  and  others  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  and  for  artisan  work.   Captain  Williams  says 
we  put  our  fingers  into  a  hornets'  nest  in  going  to  Uganda.   I  hope 
that  phrase  will  not  be  misunderstood.   It  was  first  used,  I  believe, 
by  poor  old  Emin  Pasha,  who  congratulated  us  on  having  got  into  a 
thorough  "  wasps*  nest,"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  were  wrong 
in  going  there.   It  was  in  our  sphere.   The  troubles  which  divided 
the  country  were  not  of  recent  origin,  but  had  gradually  grown  up, 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  settle  them.  Uganda  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
work  of  French  and  English  missions  for  some  1 5  years  before  we  went 
there,  and  these  troubles  between  the  following  of  the  missionaries  had 
to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way.   If  an  administration  had  not  gone 
there  and  dealt  with  them,  the  crisis  would  have  come  all  the  sooner, 
with  no  central  authority  to  control  it,  for  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  war  when  we  got  there.  Captain  Williams  also  spoke  of  the 
cattle  disease  in  Africa— a  matter  of  great  importance.  Its  extent,  I 
think,  is  far  greater  than  he  is  aware  of.   I  believe  that  praotioally 
the  whole  of  Central  Africa  has  been  devastated  by  this  disease 
Now,  one  important  item  of  trade  in  Central  Africa  has  consisted  of 
hides  imported  to  England,  and  we  do  not  know  yet  what  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is,  but  if  it  is  anthrax  it  is  decidedly  oomma- 
nicable.   I  think  myself  it  is  pleuro-pneumonia.   I  have  already 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  commission  to  inqmro 
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into  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  we  may  find  we  are  importing  it 
here,  and  I  need  not  point  out  what  a  terrible  misfortune  that  would 
b&  The  question  of  how  East  Africa  shall  be  dealt  with  will  very 
shortly  be  decided.  This  decision  will  affect  the  welfare  of  many 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people — ^people  who  are  more  or  less 
under  us,  who  have  mixed  with  us,  and  who  so  &r  have  learnt  to 
trust  and  confide  in  the  British  ofiBcers  they  have  met.  The 
decision  will  affect  not  only  the  natives  but  also  the  missionaries — 
French  and  English—- who  have  been  at  work  in  Uganda  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  also  the  Scotch  mission  at  Eibwezi.  There  are 
three  different  methods  proposed  of  dealing  with  the  country.  The 
first  is  by  means  of  a  Chartered  Company.  The  Imperial  British 
East  Afidca  Company  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  anxious  to 
evacuate  the  country  or  to  give  up  its  administration.  I  believe 
it  is  ready  and  anxious  to  continue  the  administration  if  the 
Oovemment  will  afford  it  certain  rights  and  give  it  cer- 
tain support.  The  rights,  as  I  understand,  that  it  wishes  for 
are  the  right  to  levy  certain  taxes  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  commutation  of  the  concession  which  it  got  from 
the  Sultan  to  f&rm  the  coast  customs,  and  the  re-organisation 
of  its  annual  payments  now  that  the  sultanate  has  been  included 
in  the  free  trade  zone,  and  Zanzibar  has  been  declared  a  free  port. 
It  also  asks  for  a  subsidy  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
country,  or  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  So  £Eur  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  there  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  England  that  admi- 
nistration by  a  Chartered  Company  is  a  cheap  method  of  govern- 
ment, and  offers  many  other  advantages;  and  as  to  the  subsidy  I 
may  remind  you  there  is  a  good  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
to  Mafeking,  which  was  subsidised  nominally  through  the  Bechuana- 
land  protectorate,  but  goes  far  outside  its  limits.  It  is  we  alone  who 
are  holding  back  in  the  matter  of  railway  extension  in  Africa,  and  as 
all  trade  naturally  gravitates  towards  a  railway,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  trade  of  the  countries  we  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister will  gravitate  towards  the  railways  that  have  been  made  by 
our  neighbours.  Possibly,  if  the  Company  were  re-organised  with  a 
more  direct  Imperial  control,  in  the  shape  of  a  Oovemment  repre- 
sentative on  the  Directorate,  who  should  have  a  veto  on  all  Govern- 
mental enactments,  together  with  a  more  immediate  supervision  in 
Africa  by  the  "  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  British  sphere,"  the 
troubles  which  of  late  have  beset  the  path  of  the  Company  might  be 
found  to  be  not  without  their  use,  and  it  might  yet  fulfil  what  Govem- 
ipent  expect  of  it.  The  second  way  of  dealing  with  the  country  is 
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thiough  Zanzibar.  I  hold  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
Boheme  are  apparent  and  not  real.  The  Saltan  is  a  mere  pnppet, 
who  is  there  to  do  what  we  teU  him  ;  he  has  no  real  power,  and  acts 
through  the  British  Consul.  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon 
us.  If  money  has  to  be  voted  for  the  initial  expenses  of  developing 
East  Africa,  that  money  must  equally  be  found,  whether  we 
administer  it  through  Zanzibar  or  as  a  direct  protectorate.  If  Zan- 
zibar were  a  wealthy  State,  willing  to  devote  its  surplus  revenues  to 
the  development  of  East  Africa  as  a  Colony,  or  if  it  were  a  powerful 
State  with  a  large  army,  capable  of  keeping  order  in  East  Africa, 
the  case  would  be  different;  but  the  revenues  of  Zanzibar  are 
barely  sufficient  for  the  island  administration,  and,  moreover,  the 
financial  position  of  Zanzibar  is  unsound,  while  the  police  are 
only  sufficient  for  local  necessities.  Consequently,  this  scheme  of 
administering  through  Zanzibar  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a 
name,  and  is  put  forward  to  pacify  the  party  which  advocates  com- 
plete abandonment.  Meanwhile,  we  have  an  example  in  the  case 
of  Witu,  which  was  recently  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Zan- 
zibar. The  law  courts  are  constituted  by  the  Sultan,  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  is  to  the  Sultan,  and  Mahomedan  law  is  enforced, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  is  applicable  to  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
and  natives  alike.  Under  that  law  slavery  is  legal.  For  fifty 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  suppressing  slavery,  and  if  we  are 
to  rule  Uganda  and  the  East  through  Zanzibar  we  shall  positively 
be  the  first  nation  of  Europe  to  legalise  slavery  in  the  interior.  I 
can  hardly  think  the  British  nation  will  ever  agree  to  such  a  course. 
I  would  add  that  this  scheme  of  placing  Witu  under  Zanzibar  has 
only  been  adopted  temporarily,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  arrange  • 
ment  may  be  of  the  most  temporary  character,  and  pending  a  final 
decision  regarding  Uganda  &c.,  when  I  hope  Witu  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  East  Africa  and  administered  either  through  a  Char- 
tered Company  or  by  direct  protectorate.  The  difficulty  of  administering 
East  Africa  as  a  direct  protectorate  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  for  the  necessary  money  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  my* 
self  quite  see  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  for  I  believe  there  is  a 
sufficiently  strong  feeling  in  the  country  to  carry  a  majority  for  the 
vote  if  the  alternative  was  abandonment.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  wish  to  raise  money  by  a  land  loan  or  any  such  scheme  the 
credit  of  East  Africa  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  Zanzibar  if  the 
customs  which  accrue  from  that  part  of  the  country  are  devoted  to 
the  country  to  which  they  accrue.  I  hope  we  may  now  assume 
that  Eapt  Africa  pud  Uganda  ar^  saved  ^mthe  chaos  and  anaroli^ 
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which  abandonment  would  mvolye,  and  that  the  nation  will  not  now 
have  to  face  the  shame  which  would  be  ours  if  we  were  to  withdraw. 
I  believe  myself  that  our  going  to  East  Africa  is  in  accordance  with 
those  traditions  which  created  our  other  great  Dependencies,  and 
that  our  posterity  will  see  in  Central  Africa  an  Empire  growing  up 
that  wiU  replace  that  great  combination  of  .Mahomedans  which  many 
men,  including  myself,  feared  might  be  extended  from  the  Soudan 
down  to  the  Zambesi,  with  possibly  Tippoo  Tib  as  the  leading  ruler. 
That  danger  has,  I  hope,  been  averted  by  the  movemenfc  of  various 
European  nations.  In  the  next  few  days  the  decision  regarding 
East  Africa  will  have  been  taken,  and  I  think  that,  as  Lord  Lome  has 
said,  the  Government  will  be  only  too  glad  of  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country — that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  to  know 
that  there  is  a  decided  wish  for  the  retention  of  Uganda,  and  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  form  that  retention 
should  take.  The  spectacle  of  two  men  praising  each  other  on 
the  same  platform  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Captain 
Williams  for  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  this  matter  as  regards 
myself.  Of  him  I  will  only  say  that  I  do  not  think  a  more 
honourable  or  braver  man  or  a  better  comrade  it  could  have  been 
my  luck  to  have  in  my  somewhat  di£Bcult  and  anxious  task  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  W.  FxtzObbald  :  Having  been  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  following  the  very  interesting  Paper  by  Captain  Williams 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  listening  to,  I 
would  first  wish  to  personally  assure  both  Captain  Williams  and 
Captain  Lugard  how  keenly  I,  as  well  as  the  other  Europeans  in  the 
service  of  theLB.E.A.  Company,  then  residentinthe  country,  watched 
and  warmly  sympathised  in  the  difficulties  of  their  arduous,  and  at 
one  time  dangerous,  position  in  Uganda,  and  the  great  relief  and 
pleasure  experienced  by  us  all  on  learning  not  only  of  their  personal 
safety,  but  also  of  their  having  added  one  more  record  to  the  gal- 
lanti7  and  courage  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  deeds 
of  our  British  officers.  Though  my  own  experiences  of  East  Africa  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  coast  regions,  yet  so  much  information  is  at 
present  available  that  Africa  has  now  butfew  secrets  to  withhold ;  and, 
owing  first  to  the  very  complete  and  detailed  investigations  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  B.  E.  A.  Company,  and  latterly  to  the 
enormous  and  most  valuable  mass  of  information  contained  in  Captain 
Lugard's  recent  work,  we  are  now  weU  able  to  judge  very  accurately 
of  the  present  resources  and  the.possibilities  of  Equatorial  Africa  as  a 
field  of  future  devebpm^nt  and  enterprise.  My  own  remarks  will 
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be  confined  to  Us  agricultural  possibilities.  As  already  stated,  my 
own  personal  investigations  during  the  last  two  years  were  confined  to 
the  coast  lands,  which  Ihave  traversed  for  adistance  of,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  over  three  hundred  miles,  from  Mombasa  up  to  Port  Dumford 
and  extending  at  one  point  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  inland, 
the  portion  lying  between  Lamu  and  Port  Dumford  being  en- 
tirely  new  and  unexplored.  Of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
coast  land,  as  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  elsewhere  of  enter- 
ing into  and  describing  fully  their  undoubted  fertility  and  capabilities, 
I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  a  mere  summary  of  their  chief  cha- 
racteristics. The  whole  sphere  of  the  portion  of  African  territory 
under  present  discussion  lies  well  within  the  tropics,  and  is  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  monsoons.  The  mean  tem- 
perature may  be  given  throughout  as  80^,  and  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture experienced  by  me  was  64^.  The  average  annual  rainfall  I 
should  be  induced  to  put  down  to  between  thirty -five  and  forty  inches ; 
and  though  I  am  aware  that  other  records  give  an  average  of  nearly 
fifty,  I  should  be  inclined  to  accept  thelower  record  as  the  most  accurate. 
Dry  seasons  occur  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  any  one  with  Indian  ex- 
perience who  has  visited  Africa  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil  and  general  agricultural  capabilities,  the  advantage 
is  immeasurably  in  favour  of  Africa.  The  country,  as  a  rule,  along 
the  coast  lands  is  very  fiat  and  low,  generally  fringed  with  man- 
groves in  the  middle  and  southern  portion,  behind  which  extends 
dense  bush,  and  behind  this  again  forest.  The  cultivated  area  is 
comparatively  small,  and  slave  being  the  only  labour  employed,  this 
area  is  certainly  decreasing  yearly  in  extent.  The  soil  I  would  de- 
scribe, without  entering  into  technical  details,  as  everywhere  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  more  important  tropical  products  as  well 
as  grain  and  oil  crops.  Let  me  instance  the  following.  The  coconut^ 
especially,  grows  exceedingly  well,  and  there  are  great  future  possi- 
bilities connected  with  its  cultivation  which  could  be  extended  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  and  I  would  here  quote  as  interesting  a  broker's 
report  on  a  trial  shipment  of  copra  sent  home  from  the  LB.E.A* 
Company's  plantations  at  Melindi.  **  Your  small  shipment  oreated 
great  interest  in  this  market,  and,  exceptmg  Cochin,  we  have  rarely  seen 
finer  copra ;  the  nut  is  of  great  beauty  and  thickness  and  well  matured, 
and  the  quality  is  fine.  It  is  also  well  sun-dried  and  fairly  clean, 
and  suitable  in  every  way."  This  lot  (about  ten  tons)  eventually  sold 
for  the  very  excellent  figure  of  £li  Bs.  per  ton,  being  £1  higher 
than  the  then  ruling  prices.  This  fine  oopra  is  used  on  the  Coiiti* 
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nent,  not  for  oil  but  for  the  manufacture  of  mai^^arine,  or  goes  to  the 
best  mills.  It  was  further  stated  to  yioli  the  following  very  satis- 
fiiotory  cruphing  results  :  64  per  cent,  of  oiL  Equal,  or  greater,  in  im- 
portance ranks  cotton ;  and  the  fact  of  its  adaptability  for  cultivators 
is  evidenced  by  the  mild  varieties  of  this,  found  growing  all  over  the 
country.  Apart;  from  the  very  encouraging  valuations  of  this  staple 
quoted  by  Captain  Lugard,  let  me  give  also  the  following  later  broker's 
reports : — 

Sea  Island  cotton  grown  at  Mom- 
basa in  very  light  soil,  and  much 
previous  cultivation  . 

Do.  grown  on  Company's  plantation  /  If  a  Sea  Island  spinner  could  use  it, 
near  Melindi .      .      .      .       t    8<i.  to  S^d. ;  otherwise  6J<?.  to  Id, 

1l8,  per  lb.,  and  described  in  report 
as  a  decided  success,  the  staple  of 
good  length  and  strength. 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  variety  of  cotton  is  the  most 
specially  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  experiments  are  still  being 
carried  on  in  the  Company's  plantations  for  this  purpose ;  but  that 
the  country  is  well  suited  for  its  cultivation,  and  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  may  further  mention  that  a 
native  cotton  is  at  present  actually  cultivated  on  the  coast  land 
north  of  Lamu.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  into  fuller  details 
on  the  coast  lands,  but  let  me  repeat  that  nearly  all  of  the  more 
remunerative  products  could  be  cultivated  with  profit  with  skilled 
Indian  labour  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  large  native  tribal  popula- 
tion inhabiting  the  coast  zone.  I  am  led  to  take  a  very  sanguine 
'new  of  the  prospects  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  The  great 
advantages  also  that  the  coast  lands  ofier  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
population  of  the  teeming  miUions  of  India  struck  me  from  the  first, 
and  has  also,  I  understand,  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Company;  and  the  benefits  of  an  Indian  immigration  with  the 
Hindoos,  love  of  thrift,  and  careful  habits  need  not  be  emphasised  by 
me.  Great  possibilities  exist  for  more  extensive  cultivation ;  and  when 
one  reads  of  the  vast  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  large  irrigation  schemes,  one  realises  the  great  future  that 
must  exist  for  the  coast  lands  of  East  AMca  in  this  respect,  and  which 
the  ever-flowing  waters  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  Sabaki,  the 
Tana,  and  the  Yuba  place  within  their  easy  reach.  One  word 
more,  and  I  then  taJce  leave  of  the  coast  lands.  The  richness  of  the 
soil  is  further  proved  by  the  loxniiant  growth  of  the  Guinea  grassp 
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an  excellent  and  most  nourishing  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  and 
which  is  here  found  growing  wild  everywhere,  and  also  by  the 
dwarf  palnif  the  ChanuBops  humilis,  a  noted  characteristic  of  good 
soil  which  is  found  growing  in  dense  thick  clumps  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coast  land,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  natives  make 
mats  and  grain  bags,  and  which  is  so  useful  for  other  articles  of 
European  necessity  and  the  supply  of  which  is  practically  unlimited. 
Lastly,  the  forests  behind  supply  gum  copal  or  rubber.  This  last  is 
derived  from  the  indiarubber  vines  orLandolphiaB ;  the  discovery  of  the 
most  valuable  variety  of  which,  the  Landolphia  Kirkii,  yielding  the  pink 
rubber,  we  owe  to  Sir  John  Kirk,  our  late  Consul-Generalat  Zanzibar. 
So  much  for  the  coast  lands  ;  and,  charmed  as  one  is  by  the 
encouraging  outlook  here,  turning  our  attention  now  to  the  interior 
we  learn,  from  the  interesting  Paper  we  have  just  listened  to,  that 
Africa,  even  here,  has  more  bright  promises  to  hold  before  us,  and 
Captain  Williams's  testimony,  conclusive  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  strong  and  weighty  evidence  that  Captain 
Lugard  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  Even  in  the  comparatively  poor 
and  barren  country  that  has  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the 
higher  levels  nature  is  still  bountiful.  Speaking  of  this  part, 
Captain  Pringle  of  the  Railway  Survey  says  that  two  species  of 
Celadon  aloe,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants  in  the  first  800 
miles  from  the  coast,  produce  a  fibre  worth  £80  a  ton  when  cleaned. 
Captain  Lugard,  speaking  of  the  same  aloe,  describes  it  as  growing 
in  absolutely  illimitable  quantities  over  hundreds  of  square  miles." 
And,  personally,  I  was  much  struck,  in  the  small  portion  of  this  area 
visited  by  me,  by  its  great  similarity  to  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Cross  of  the  home  of  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  in  South  America.  And 
when  we  come  to  the  highlands  of  Kikuyu  and  the  still  higher 
plateau  of  Mau,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  we  are  actually 
speaking  of  Africa  and  its  once  supposed  deadly  climate  when  we 
read  of  the  wonderful  country  to  be  found  here,  with  its  bracing 
climate,  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  numerous  streams,  fine 
timber  forests,  and  rich  grazing ;  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
future  settlement  and  extended  cultivation  that  this  description 
opens  up.  And  when  we  approach  at  last  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza 
itself  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country  whose  uniform  richness  has 
won  for  it  the  name  '^st  quoted  by  Captain  Williams,  of  the  Pearl 
of  Africa."  Tyescribing  the  valley  of  Kavirondo,  Captain  Pringle 
speaks  of  it  "  as  a  veritable  land  of  milk  and  honey,"  with  the  finest 
millet  he  had  ever  seen,  evidencing  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  rich 
aUuvifbl  soil.  Coming  to  Uganda  itself,  Cc(i»tain  Lugard  has  pre« 
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Bunted  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  country,  with  its  tmdulating 
low  hills,  rich  fertile  valleys,  and  the  extensive  marshy  swamps  with 
their  rank  growth  of  elephant  grass  and  papyrus.  Here  again  the 
growth  is  aU  tropical,  the  rainfall  abundant ;  cotton,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  rubber,  are  all  indigenous ;  whilst  we  further  learn  that 
vanilla  grows  wild  and  that  the  date-palm  is  simply  found  every- 
where. Bananas  and  plantains  are  extensively  cultivated,  forming 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  and  being  suggestive  to  our  minds  of  a 
future  profitable  fibre  industry.  Finally,  the  description  given  of  the 
climate,  temperature,  soil,  and  rainfall  of  Uganda  certainly  bears 
out  the  anticipations  and  hopes  that  have  been  raised  of  a  great 
agricultural  future  in  store  for  this  country;  and,  personally, 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  apparently  great  adaptability  it  possesses 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of,  amongst  others,  the  following  special 
products:  Cotton,  rubber,  jute  and  coffee.  The  following  very 
&vourable  leading  broker's  report  on  a  sample  of  Uganda  coffee 
brought  home  by  the  Railway  Survey,  I  have  particularly  noticed, 
viz. :  "  The  present  value  is  about  75s.  to  76^.  per  cwt.  We  have  shown 
this  sample  to  other  experts,  who  agree  with  us  that  under  careful 
cultivation  and  proper  curing,  on  the  same  system  that  coffee  is 
cured  in  India,  the  value  could  be  considerably  increased,  probably 
to  975.  or  9Bs.  per  cwt."  I  know  how  great  a  desire  exists  amongst 
planters  in  India  to  possess  some  of  the  African  indigenous  coffee- 
seed  to  replace  the  local  seed  so  weakened  and  deteriorated  by  that 
destructive  fungus,  Hemilea  ustatrix.  The  eyes  of  planters  and 
business  men  have  long  been  turned  Africa,  and  I  may  quote  here 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  me  of  one  of  the  leading  Mysore  planters : 
For  many  years  I  have  thought  of  Africa  for  coffee,  and  now  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  railway  being  made  to  Victoria  Nyanza, 
I  hope  yet  to  accomplish  my  desires."  May  we  not  hope  so  too ; 
may  we  not  confidently  believe  that  the  British  nation,  realising  at 
last  not  only  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it  by  the  recent  march 
of  events  in  Africa,  but  also  the  wonderful  fertility  and  undoubted 
possibilities  for  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  country 
lying  within  the  British  sphere  will  afford  the  necessary  and  only 
means  for  its  profitable  and  successful  development  by  means  of  a 
railway  ?  not  to  Uganda,  which  is  unnecessary,  nor  to  Eibwezi,  for 
here  I  venture  to  differ  from  Captain  Williams,  but  to  Kikuyu, 
which  should  be  the  terminus — a  distance  of  only  about  800  miles 
from  the  coast.  When,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  we  glance  at 
India  and  observe  the  wonderful  development  brought  about  there 
by  British  occupation  and  enterprise,  can  we  have  a  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  aa  to  the  wonderful  commeroial  and  ajgpricQltural  pcotfpeiity 
which  the  establishing  of  railway  oommnnioation  must  suiely 
bring  to  Africa — a  country  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  certainly 
possesses  many  greater  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  B.  BofiwoBTH  Smith  :  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
Paper  read  to  us  by  Captain  Williams.  The  high  opinion  we  had 
all  formed  of  him  from  our  general  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done 
in  Uganda  must  have  been  intensified  by  his  graphic  and  suggestive 
Paper.  Above  all,  I  think  our  high  opinion  of  him  must  have  been 
intensified  by  the  revelation  made  to  us  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
admirable  book  of  his  friend  Captain  Lugard—a  revelation  which  I 
am  quite  certain  would  never  have  come  from  Captain  Williams 
himself — that  when  the  East  Africa  Company  felt  they  were  left 
in  the  lurch  and  without  funds  by  those  who  ought  to  have  sup- 
ported them,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  send  positive  orders  to 
retire  from  Uganda,  Captain  WiUiams  stepped  into  the  breach,  and, 
like  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  putting  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye, 
refused  to  take  notice  of  the  command,  and  bound  himself  to  stay  on 
and  pay  the  troops  at  his  own  expense  till  the  last  penny  had  been 
reached.  It  is  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  who  have  built 
up  and  preserved  the  noble  fabric  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  these,  and  men  like  these,  I  venture  to  believe,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  and  half-heartedness,  the  procrastination 
and  the  provincialism  and  the  parochialism  which  too  often 
characterise  the  Oovemment  at  home,  perhaps  never  more  so, 
except  at  the  Foreign  Office,  than  at  this  moment ;  it  is  men  like 
these,  I  say,  who  will  continue  to  build  up  and  preserve  the  noble 
fabric  to  the  very  end.  I  have  no  special  claim  to  be  heard  on  this 
occasion,  except  that,  in  the  first  place,  for  many  years  I  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  everything  relating  to  Africa  from  the  days  of 
ancient  Carthage  to  the  days  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  and,  again,  to 
the  great  period  of  exploration  and  discovery  represented  by  the 
names  of  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Mackay  and  Gordon ;  and,  secondly, 
because  just  this  time  a  year  ago,  when  the  question  seemed 
to  be  hanging  in  the  balance  whether  England  should  be  true  or 
untrue  to  her  nobler  self ;  whether  she  should  boldly  face  the  re* 
sponsibilities  of  Empire  or  basely  run  away  from  them  ;  whether  she 
should  remember  what  her  own  honour  and  the  plighted  word  of 
her  representative,  Captain  Lugard,  obliged  her  to  do  or  forget  it ; 
whether,  in  a  word,  she  should  allow  the  nascent  germs  of  dvilisa* 
tion  and^Christianity,  planted  by  our  explorers  and  missionaries,  to  be 
swept  away  in  blood  and  fire.   I  then  did  what  little  I  could  by  pen 
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and  Yoioe  to  help  Captain  Lugard  and  others  who  were  helping  to 
bring  the  salient  facts  of  the  case  before  the  English  people,  feeling 
certain  that  if  they  were  recognised  they  would  rise  to  the  full  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  Empire  and  would  force  a  recognition  of  that  respon- 
sibility on  a  reluctant  or  semi-reluctant  Government.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  thankfulness  that  the  battle  is  now  won,  and 
that  we  are  met  to-night  to  consider  no  longer  whether,  but  simply 
how,  the  country  can  be  best  administered.  I  have  just  three 
remarks  to  make  before  I  sit  down  which  I  think  pertinent  to  this 
subject.  First,  if  we  had  not  pressed  forward,  or  Captain  Lugard 
had  not  pressed  forward  with  all  speed  to  Uganda  exactly  when  he 
did,  it  is  perfectly  certain  we  must  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
other  European  Power,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  would  have  been 
a  calamity  to  England  and,  I  will  add,  to  the  natives  of  Africa.  In 
my  opinion,  when  we  annex  a  country  in  Africa  which  does  not 
by  nature  belong  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  interests 
of  Africa  even  prior  to  the  interests  of  our  own  pec^le.  It 
would  have  been  a  calamity  also  to  humanity  at  large.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  for  many  years  of  possessing  the  intimate 
friendship  of  the  ablest  negro  living-— a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  good  of  his  own  people — Dr.  Blyden—and  he  has  again  and 
again  assured  me  from  his  vast  experience  that  England  is  incom- 
parably better  fitted  than  any  other  European  Power — than  France, 
than  Germany,  than  Italy,  than  Portugal,  than  even  Belgium — to 
deal  with  African  problems  and  develop  the  African  natives.  If  we 
are  deficient  in  imaginative  sympathy  with  other  peoples,  we  have, 
at  least,  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
world-wide  Empire,  which  no  other  nation  has  or  can  have. 
Secondly,  I  would  say  that,  by  our  action  in  abolishing  slavery  many 
years  ago  in  our  own  dominions  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money, 
and  by  our  prolonged  efforts  since  then  to  put  down  the  oceanic 
trade,  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  a  moral 
responsibility  to  pursue  the  slave-trade  into  the  more  difficult 
interior.  In  Uganda,  connected  as  it  is  by  a  magnificent  waterway 
with  the  Mediterranean  8,000  miles  away,  and  surrounded  by  a 
noble  circle  of  freshwater  inland  seas,  we  have  a  position  absolutely 
unique  for  underselling  the  slave-traders,  pursuing  the  nefarious 
traffic  to  its  last  refuges.  Thirdly,  I  would  express  the  earnest 
hope  that,  having  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  would  not  look 
back,  that  we  may  rise  to  the  full  idea  of  our  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  be  half-responsible  for  the  administration  of  any  country  under 
our  rule,  and  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  be  half-responsible  even  if  we 
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eould.  We  are  bound  to  make  Uganda  not  a  partial  bat  a  c6m> 
plete  suooess.  It  was  the  existence  of  that  English  pale  in  Ireland 
for  so  many  centuries — in  other  words  a  half-conquest — ^whioh  is 
the  source  of  half  the  woes  of  Ireland  at  this  moment.  God  forbid 
we  should  allow  an  English  pale  "  to  exist  in  Uganda.  Do  not 
let  a  cold  fit  succeed,  as  it  so  often  does,  a  hot  fit.  I  would  express 
an  earnest  hope — and  this  is  the  one  criticism  I  venture  to  offer  on 
the  views  of  Captain  Williams  and  Captain  Lugard— that  the  rail- 
way will  soon  be  made,  and  will  not  be  half  made  but  wholly  made. 
A  railway  is  the  pledge  and  type  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  pledge 
given  to  the  future.  By  carrying  a  railway  to  Uganda  we  carry 
civilisation,  which  never  hereafter  can  retreat,  into  the  very  heart 
of  Afirica ;  and  I  do  covet  for  my  own  country  that  honour.  Do  not 
let  us  look  too  narrowly  at  the  cost  when  we  have  a  great,  imperial, 
and  philanthropic  object  before  us ;  still  less,  when  we  have  ordered 
goods,  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  grumbling  at  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  Captain  Williams  on  his  Paper  and  on  the 
share  he  has  had  in  holding  Uganda. 

Colonel  C.  M.  Watson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. :  It  was  m  the  year  1876  I 
had  the  honour  of  serving  with  General  Gordon  on  the  Upper  White 
Nile  when  he  was  establishing  the  line  of  posts  from  Qondokoro  to  the 
Albert  Lake.  In  after  years  I  often  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  him  the  bearing  of  opening  up  Central  Africa,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  strongly  convinced,  as  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  one  way  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  is  to 
strike  the  trade  at  the  head — to  stop  the  catching  and  the  killing — 
and  that  in  that  way  only  it  would  be  possible  to  do  something  to 
suppress  a  trade  which  all  allow  is  the  greatest  curse  in  Africa,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
Captain  Williams^s  admirable  Paper,  and  need  hardly  say  I  agree 
with  nearly  every  word  of  it.  We  must  all  be  thankful  to  know 
that  Englishmen  are  still  indiscreet  and  still  do  unwise  things  such 
as  we  have  just  heard  of.  It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  go  to  Uganda 
in  the  way  the  Imperial  East  Africa  Company  did,  but  I  hope 
Englishmen  will  always  remain  equally  unwise.  It  was  by  that 
apparent  foolishness,  and  by  getting  over  difficulties  that  seemed 
unconquerable,  that  the  great  English  nation  was  founded ;  and  as 
Englishmen,  we  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Company  for  having  thrown 
themselves  into  the  breach  and  pushed  forward  at  great  expense  to 
occupy  a  country  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  will  in  future 
years  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  The  only  point  in  which 
I  differ  from  the  £^aper  is  in  regard  to  the  last  paragraph.  I  am 
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entirely  in  accord  with  Captain  Williams  about  opening  up  the 
highlands,  establishing  stations,  and  taking  possession  of  Uganda, 
bat  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  that  is  the 
right  way  to  approach  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Equatorial 
Province — that  was  established  by  General  Gordon  and  afterwards 
worked  by  Emin  Pasha.  I  feel  sure  that  the  right*  way  to  approach 
this  province  is  from  Suakim  to  Berber  on  the  Nile  and  then  from 
Berber  up  that  river.  I  do  not  think  that  that  Ime  of  advance  will 
the  least  interfere  with  the  line  of  advance  from  Mombasa  on  the  East 
coast.  One  line  will  help  the  other.  But  it  is  rather  a  dis- 
advantage that  the  good  cause  should  be  somewhat  injured  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  question  by  claiming  a  little 
too  much  for  it.  I  have  this  afternoon  been  reading  Captain 
Lugard's  book,  which  I  am  sure  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  on  Africa,  and  in  it  he  alludes  to  an  idea  of  General  Gordon's 
of  opening  up  the  line  from  Mombasa  to  Gondokoro,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  working  his  steamers. 
As  it  happened,  I  was  with  General  Gordon  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  letter  to  the  Khedive  proposing  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Mombasa  to  open  up  this  route.  It  is  right  we  should  remember 
that  Gordon  at  that  time  knew  much  less  of  the  country  between 
Uganda  and  the  sea  than  is  known  now.  He  did  not  realise  the 
distances  or  the  difficulties  or  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try between  Mombasa  and  the  Victoria  Lake.  He  thought  it  only 
about  400  miles,  of  which  only  800  was  land  travelling.  At  that 
time  Khartoum  was  not  in  his  Province.  It  was  under  an  Egyptian 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  at  Khartoum,  who  was  not  very  keen 
about  assisting  him.  Therefore,  in  1875,  Gordon  had  quite  a  diffe- 
rent feeling  about  opening  up  this  route  than  he  had  when  appointed 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  Afterwards,  and  in  after  years, 
he  came  back  to  his  original  idea  that  the  right  way  to  open  up  the 
Upper  White  Nile  regions  was  by  a  railway  from  Suakim  to  Berber, 
whence  there  is  1,800  miles  of  river  navigable  as  far  as  Gondokoro, 
Suakim  is  the  key  of  the  Nile  districts.  A  railway  from  Suakim  to  Ber- 
ber would  cost  about  one-fourth  of  the  money  that  the  railway  would 
cost  from  Mombasa  to  Kavirondo.  The  distance  from  the  sea  to 
Kavirondo  is  about  660  miles,  and  the  summit-level  of  tiie  route  is 
8,500  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  distance  from  Suakim  to 
jBerber  is  only  270  miles,  and  the  summit-level  is  about  2,800  feet. 
I  believe  that  when  that  line  is  made— as  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  will  be — the  party  of  Englishmen  who  work  the  Nile  regions 
\o  the  Albert  Lake  will  join  hands  with  the  Englishmen  who  work 
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Uganda  beyond  the  Victoria  Lake  districts.  I  know  that  one  df 
tlie  dreams  of  Gordon's  life  was  to  have  that  Saakim -Berber  railway 
made,  and  to  have  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Nile  properly  worked. 
I  do  hope  every  one  here  will  remember  that,  and  cast  a  little  thought 
to  the  Nile  farther  north  as  well  as  thinking  of  the  most  interesting 
country  of  which  we  have  heard  to-night.  I  am  sure  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  speaking  for  so  long,  but  I  feel  that  General  Gordon  would 
have  liked  this  subject  to  be  discussed. 

General  Sir  Arnold  Keicball,  K.C.B.,  K,C.S.I. :  The  address 
of  Captain  Williams  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much 
interest  is  in  a  sense,  I  believe,  the  complement  of  the  work  recently 
published  by  Captain  Lugard ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
concerned  in  social  and  commercial  progress  in  East  Africa  to  find 
that  the  individual  experiences  of  both  gentlemen  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  retention  of  Uganda  is  to  be  advocated,  not 
less  in  the  interest  of  the  native  population  than  of  Great  Britain. 
This  issue  is  really  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  which  obliged  the  I.B.E.A.  Company  to  undertake 
the  occupation  of  the  country.  As  the  active  agents  of  a  scheme  of 
territorial  development  Captains  Lugard  and  Williams  have  given 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  British  officers  are  wont  to  fulfil  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  as  instanced  by  the  pluck,  judgment,  and 
resource  which  distinguished  their  efforts,  in  the  face  of  exceptional 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  restore  order  in  a  country  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  years  of  discord  and  civil  war. 
While,  however,  acknowledging  very  cordially  the  merit  due  to  the 
successful  execution  of  their  mission,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
other  factors  of  the  scheme  that  opened  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
public  sers4ce  of  which  they  so  ably  availed  themselves  and  whose 
patriotic  action  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  dominion  so  consider- 
able and  so  valuable  as  the  so-called  sphere  of  British  influence.  I 
allude  of  course  to  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  enterprise  as 
the  condition  of  ultimate  success  in  the  pursuance  of  aims  of  a 
distinctly  national  character  and  importance.  Without  particular- 
ising individuals — though,  by  the  way,  amongst  these  founders  is  one 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  connection  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery — I  venture  to  think  it  not  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to 
mention  the  names  of  two  of  their  number,  Bir  William  Mackinnon 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce — men  whose  hearts  were  in  the  cause  of  African 
civilisation,  and  who  contributed  largely  in  means  and  exertion  to 
its  advancement,  from  the  earliest  days  of  exploration  down  to  the 
foundation  and  projected  endowment  of  the  industrial  mission  of 
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Kibwezi,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  iriendff 
and  relations.  In  regard  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Captain 
WiUiams  as  the  outcome  of  his  personal  observation,  I  find  that 
Kibwezi,  situated  some  200  miles  in  the  interior,  is  the  point  at 
which  he  proposes  that  the  railway  should  provisionally  terminate. 
I  confess  that  I  demur  to  this  proposition,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  provides  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  a  tentative  way,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  and  Mr.  FitzOendd,  would 
rather  advocate  the  extension  of  the  line  as  fiEu:  at  least  as  Eikuyu, 
a  region  described  by  Captain  Williams  as  a  perfect  Garden  of  Eden. 
A  terminus  here  for  the  present  would,  I  believe,  be  preferable  both 
on  commercial  and  adminstrative  grounds,  as  bringing  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  closer  relations  of  trade  with  Uganda  and  with  the 
populous  districts  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Budolf ;  and,  on  the  other, 
as  afibrding  better  means  of  control  over  the  Masai,  the  Galla,  and 
other  marauding  tribes.  Moreover,  once  established  there,  the 
extensive  fertile  lands  of  Eikuyu  would  speedily  attract  settlers  to 
the  spot.  The  deficiency  of  timber  and  scarcity  of  fuel  mentioned 
by  Captain  Williams  are  indeed  serious  drawbacks  to  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  by  steamers.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  such  men  as  Mackay  and  Bishop  Tucker, 
and  others  who  have  recommended  the  employment  of  such  vessels. 
They  may  have  counted  upon  the  neighbouring  forests  being  rendered 
easily  accessible  for  the  supply  of  fuel ;  and  on  this  head  further 
information  is  much  to  be  desired.  FinaUy,  Captain  Williams  ex- 
presses considerable  doubt  as  to  the  climate  of  the  districts  traversed 
by  him  being  suitable  to  European  colonisation.  This  is  a  moot 
question,  the  contrary  being  maintained  by  travellers,  and  by  some 
of  the  o£Scials  of  the  Company  who  have  enjoyed  experience  of  the 
country.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  populations, 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  which  are  scarcely  in  a  less  degree  threatened 
witih  congestion  than  are  those  of  Europe,  and  whose  n4)id  increase 
is  said  to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen, 
and  the  various  races  of  British  India  would  at  least  find  congenial 
climates  in  the  several  divisions  of  East  Africa. 

Mr.  OsoBas  S.  Mackenzie:  I  agree  with  almost  all  Captain 
Williams  says  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  Paper.  We  are  now 
awaiting  the  decision  of  Government  as  to  what  they  intend 
to  do  with  Uganda.  We  have  been  waiting  two  years,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided,  so  far  as  we  know,  whether  Uganda  is  to  be 
retained  or  abandoned.  Captain  Williams  says  we  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  in  going  into  Uganda,  and  spoke  of  our  rushing  ahead. 
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thinking  we  had  a  sort  of  gold  mine.  That  is  an  erroneous  ideiii 
The  Company  in  no  way  desired  to  rush  ahead.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  instructions  given  to  our  first  exploring  caravan,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  F.  Jackson*  was  that  he  was  not  to  enter  Uganda. 
He  ultimately  did  so  on  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  king,  and  hoth  the 
missionary  parties  (British  and  French),  to  assist  them  to  repel  the 
then  threatened  Mahomedan  invasion.  [Having  explained  by 
means  of  the  map  the  nature  of  the  (Company's  concession,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie proceeded] : — Our  contention  is  that  the  revenue  raised  at  the 
posts  administered  by  the  Company  on  the  coast  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  their  administration.  No  body  of  private  share- 
holders can  possibly  be  expected  to  develop  this  country  solely  out  of 
capital.  It  is  eminently  unjust  that  the  Company  should  be 
expected  to  go  on  with  its  administration  under  such  restrictions  as 
have  been  imposed  upon  it.  I  believe  our  Government  must  retain 
Uganda,  and  administer  the  country  themselves,  or  place  the  Com- 
pany in  a  proper  position  to  do  so.  I  noticed  the  other  day  a 
remarkable  fact.  It  appears  that  Uganda  has  been  subjected  to 
important  influences  in  cycles  of  thirteen  years.  In  1862  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  was  discovered  by  Speke  and  Grant.  Next,  in  1875, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  visited  that  country — and  here  I  would  say  that, 
next  to  Livingstone,  Stanley  has  done  more  than  any  man  for  the 
opening  up  of  this  vast  continent.  It  was  his  memorable  letter  in 
1875  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  led  to  Uganda  being  occupied  by 
British  missionaries  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  King  M*tesa. 
Then,  exactly  thirteen  years  later,  in  1888,  this  Company  was 
formed ;  and  I  hope,  on  the  completion  of  the  current  thirteen  years, 
that  is,  by  1901,  the  railway  and  steamers  on  the  Lake  will  be 
inaugurated.  In  regard  to  the  labour  question,  I  may  mention  I  do 
not  share  Captain  Williams's  fears.  When  the  Company  began  to 
make  a  small  railway  at  Mombasa  they  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting labour.  On  several  days  they  had  to  reject  as  many  as  200  and 
800  people  for  whom  they  could  not  find  employment.  The  coun- 
try is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  their  introduc- 
tion would  have  the  good  effect  of  civilising  the  African,  and  train- 
ing him  how  to  use  bis  hands  profitably. 

Mr.  Abghibald  B.  Colquhoun  :  As  many  of  you  are  aware, 
I  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  South  Africa,  and  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  development  of  new  territories  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  further  Asia.  Captain  Williams 
has  told  us  that  his  first  impression  of  Uganda  was  by  no  means 
liavourable.   This  is  no  uncommon  experience  with  regard  to  new 
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countries.   Only  quite  recently,  when  reading  before  this  Institute 
a  Paper  on  Matabeleland,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  very 
erroneous  impressions  of  casual  travellers,  who,  having  spent  some 
few  weeks  in  that  country,  and  examined  it  merely  from  the  high- 
way, reported  that  they  were  worthless,  or  nearly  so.   My  first 
impression  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  was  by  no  means  that 
which  I  afterwards  entertained.   In  reference  to  the  question  of 
railways,  I  must  say,  as  a  firm  believer  and  great  advocate  of  rail- 
way communication  in  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  and  having 
spent  many  years  in  the  advocacy  of  railways  for  this  purpose,  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  what  CapUin  Williams  and  Captain  Lugard 
have  said  with  regard  to  the  partial  construction  of  the  railway 
from  the  coast.  I  do  hope  that  the  whole  of  the  line  will  bo  pushed 
through  from  the  seaboard  to  the  highlands.    Anything  less  than 
that  would  be  altogether  unworthy  of  this  country.    In  regard  to 
the  Eikuyu  country  and  the  labour  question,  I  think,  from  all  we 
have  heard  not  only  from  Captain  Wilhams  and  Captain  Lugard, 
but  from  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  FitzGerald,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that,  while  the  highland  country  is  not  fit  for  colonisation  by 
white  men — not  what  in  South  Africa  is  called  a  "white  man*s 
country  " — yet  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  settlement  by  our  race  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  occupied  India  and  other  cotmtries,  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  Mother  Country.   In  South  and  Central 
Africa  we  have  two  distinct  regions  which  can  be  dealt  with.  We 
have,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  that  immense  tableland  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  which  is  being  so 
nobly  held  by  a  small  body  of  pioneers.   That  country  is  what  I 
call  par  excellence  a    white  man's  country,**  where  he  can  go  and 
settle  and  rear  his  children.    The  territories  of  which  we  have 
heard  this  evening  are  not  like  that,  but  that  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  undervalue  their  resources  and  importance,  which  I 
believe  to  be  immense.   Concerning  the  slave-trade,  we  are  told 
that  to  destroy  the  trade  we  must  occupy  this  territory.    I  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  first  step  towards  effective  suppression  is 
to  lay  down  communications.   Telegraphs  and  railways  are  the 
great  antidotes  for  disorder  in  any  country  in  the  world.   It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  be  the  slave-trade  in  Africa,  or  what  is  called 
dacoity  in  Burma,  or  risings  in  the  Caucasus,  and  so  forth.  Cap- 
tain Williams  ended  his  Paper  by  touching  on  what  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question — the  value  of  new  markets  and  our  extension 
northwards.   I  trust  the  people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to 
refuse  the  imYnensQ  importance  of  South  and  Centn^  Africa  to  us. 
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In  these  days,  when  every  market  in  the  world  ia  being  closed 
againBt  us,  it  is  the  daty  of  every  man  in  the  country  to  support  our 
Oovemment  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  markets  we  possess  and 
in  opening  fresh  ones.  It  is  only  too  apparent  we  cannot  a£ford  to 
let  pass  from  our  hands  any  single  outlet,  whether  it  be  in  Africa — 
where,  in  the  south,  we  can  hope  to  colonise,  and  in  the  central 
regions  can  establish  large  planting  communities-— or  whether  it  be 
in  further  Asia,  where  we  have  immense  markets  ready  to  hand 
and  only  wanting  railway  communication  to  open  them.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  remedy  for  the  unemployed  and 
even  for  anarchism  mainly  consists  in  the  retention  of  every  exist- 
ing market,  and  the  development  of  every  new  one  we  can  lay  hands 
on.  In  support  of  this  argument,  I  recently  found  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  One  of  the 
representatives  of  that  journal  had  an  interview  with  a  leading 
light  in  the  anarchist  world,  and  was  told  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  anarchists  dreaded  more  than  another,  it  was  that  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  on  to  existing  markets  and  find  new  outlets  for 
colonisation  and  trade,  because  any  relief  to  the  pressure  caused  by 
over-population  and  want  of  employment  would  operate  most  pre- 
judicially against  the  designs  of  the  anarchists.  With  this  opinion 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord,  and  recommend  it  to  your  earnest 
attention. 

The  Ghaibman  :  You  have  heard  that  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  Uganda,  has  come  back.  The  other  day 
he  was  entertained  at  Zanzibar  at  a  public  dinner,  and  this  is  what 
he  is  reported  in  the  Gazette  of  Zanzibar  to  have  said : — He  had 
seen  a  country  which  possessed  as  good  and  in  fact  a  better  cUmate 
than  England,  where  fine  open  country  and  grassy  uplands 
would  afford  innumerable  playing-fields  for  such  English  sports  as 
football,  and  perfect  pitches  for  cricket ;  a  country  which  he  knew 
would  restore  to  vigour  the  jaded  constitutions  of  his  fellow-country- 
men in  Zanzibar  when  relaxed  by  the  trying  tropical  climate  of 
that  island ;  and  if  by  any  means  he  had  helped  to  place  this 
country  nearer  the  reach  of  the  latter  he  would  feel  that  his  work 
had  not  been  in  vain."  How  the  Oovemment  can  hope  to  escape  from 
Uganda  after  that  pronouncement  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know.-  It  is  true^  as  you  know,  we  have  had  some 
troubles  in  regard  to  securing  this  country  for  Great  Britain,  but  I 
really  don't  think  we  ought  to  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  gentle- 
men below  the  gangway ;  for  it  is  notorious,  if  we  do  open  the  country 
it  will  be  immensely  improved,  and  that  those  black  capitalists 
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U' Wanga,  LoBengub,  and  others;  will  find  their  property  very  much 
increased  in  value  and  may.&irly  be  asked  to  pay  ''betterment**' 
Some  of  these  sovereigns,  of  course,  in  times  past  have  b^en  very 
good  men.  The  one  who  reigns  in  Uganda  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  rather 
bad  potato,"  but  his  father  M'tesa  was  really  a  very  great  man.  I 
remember  Col.  Grant  saying  that  if  M'tesa  were  stUl  aUve  he  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  king  would  have  been  able  to  turn  out  the 
whole  of  his  people  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  a  railway  to 
Uganda,  and  that  the  thing  would  have  been  done  in  a  very  short 
time.  Captain  Williams,  in  the  very  moderate  Paper  which  he  has 
read,  has  said  he  would  in  the  meantime  be  satisfied  with  carrying 
the  railway  half-way.  If  it  be  carried  half-way,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion it  will  be  carried  still  further  in  time  ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  the 
case,  I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  But  I  do  not  think  we  could  look  to  the  making  of  the 
railway  only  one-third  the  distance  as  a  means  altogether  of  light- 
ening the  great  cost  of  transport.  I  think,  when  we  remember  that 
a  country  with  a  small  population  like  that  of  Canada,  then  some ' 
il^  millions,  managed  to  carry  the  railway  across  the  Continent  in 
five  years,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  British 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  should  guarantee  8  per  cent,  on  a 
sum  that  could  be  raised  in  the  City  in  two  days,  and  might  carry  this 
railway  600  or  700  miles  in  a  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  new  markets.  In  reference  to  the  taking  over  of  the  country,  it 
is  said  by  some  you  should  administer  it  through  Zanzibar ;  but  if 
you  make  Zanzibar  a  solid  concretion,  a  real  State,  you  might  find 
yourselves  rather  in  a  difficulty,  and  might  be  unable  to  interfere 
when  you  wished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  protectorate  means  a 
shadow  and  a  veil  between  actual  British  protectorate  and  the 
name  of  it,  we  have  not  so  much  objection  to  it.  We  might  take  it 
as  an  instalment  and  temporary  arrangement  if  people  at  home  are 
afraid  to  face  a  direct  protectorate  on  account  of  this  little  difficulty 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 
We  might  take  that  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  I  believe 
every  one  of  us  would  rather  hope  and  trust  we  should  manfully 
take  our  part  with  other  Powers  in  the  development  of  Africa. 
Unless  we  can  accept  responsibility  and  ensure  that  slavery  shall 
cease,  and  be  able  to  open  up  the  west,  the  country  had  far  rather 
be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  Unless  the  protectorate  be  real, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  British  Government  will  be  more  than  a 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  cruelty  in  Africa.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Williams. 
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We  are  also  grateful  to  Captain  Lugard  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion. 

Captain  Williams:  The  Chairman  has  referred  to  my  ser* 
▼ices  in  Africa  in  a  most  kind  way.  I  will  only  say  that  we  both 
of  us  tried  to  do  our  duty  in  the  of  great  difficulties.  Captain 
Lugard  and  I  are  old  comrades,  and  in  his  name  and  mine  I  beg 
to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  reception  you  have  given  us 
to-night  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  Lord  Lome  in  your 
name  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here  to-night  to  preside  at  this 
meeting. 

This  having  been  acknowledged,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  Mdtropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  9, 
1894,  when  Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw  read  a  Paper  on  The  Australian 
OuUook." 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.G.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  9 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident  and  6  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edmund  P.  Oodson,  Arthur  C,  MachenMu,  Qtoyn  Vaughan  Morgan, 
Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Janus  Alexander  (N&io  Zealand),  Leicester  P,  Beaufort,  M,A,,  B.C.L., 
Barrister'at-Law  (British  North  Borneo),  Harry  Franks  (New  South  Wales), 
Gerald  0.  Boosmalecocq  (Ceylon),  Beginald  W.  Wickham  (Ceylon),  Josiah 
WiUiams,  F.B,0.8.  (East  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Peter  Redpath,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle  for  the  Fellows,  were  submitted  and 
approved  as  Auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the  past 
year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaibman  :  This  is  emphatically  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  existence 
we  have  had  papers  from  a  variety  of  distinguished  individuals  — 
military  and  naval  heroes,  men  of  science  and  art,  statesmen  at  home 
and  from  the  Colonies,  and  travellers  of  experience.  But  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  a  lady, 
a  veritable  heroine ;  and  the  lady  whom  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  introduce  is  so  well  known,  she  has  such  a  high  reputa* 
tion,  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonial 
portion  of  the  Empire,  that  but  very  few  words  f^re  necessary  on 
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my  part.  Miss  Shaw's  graphic  descriptions  of  what  she  has  seen  in 
the  various  Colonies  are  replete  with  criticisms  both  admirable 
and  profound,  and  they  have  become  the  text  for  the  study  of 
statesmen,  historians,  and  philanthropists.  For  this  occasion  Miss 
Shaw  has  written  a  paper  well  worthy  of  her  high  reputation.  There 
is  not  a  page  that  does  not  rivet  attention.  It  is  marked  by  deep 
thought  and  is  interspersed  with  lighter  touches  of  her  picturesque 
pen — word-painting  that  might  well  pass  for  copies  of  the  brilliant 
productions  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  a  Bume  Jones.  Without 
detaining  you  further,  I  will  ask  Miss  Shaw  to  read  her  paper  on 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  OUTLOOK. 

In  venturing  to  speak  of  the  Australian  outlook  before  an  audience 
of  which  many  distinguished  members  must  be  much  better  qualified  ~ 
than  I  am  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  vexed  questions  of  the  public  debt,  the  borrowing  policy, 
the  railway  administration,  the  parliamentary  or  tariff  reform  of  a 
continent  whose  affairs  of  late  have  been  int^estingus  all  so  much. 
Vital  as  these  questions  doubtless  are  to  the  future  of  Australia, 
they  have  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  till  there  is  little  which 
can  be  said  about  them  that  has  not  been  said,  and  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  more  interesting  to-night  to  approach  the 
Australian  outlook  from  the  general  and  simpler  point  of  view  which 
is  suggested  by  personal  observation. 

It  has  been  said  that  Australia  is  uninteresting  because  she  has 
no  past ;  but  the  interest  of  Australia  lies  forward,  not  behind.  It  is 
not  so  much  for  what  she  is,  still  less  for  what  she  has  been ;  it  is 
for  what  she  is  going  to  be  that  the  southern  continent  is  so  pro- 
foundly attractive. 

The  problems  which  she  is  working  out  are  new  problems — some 
of  them  so  new  that  they  have  hardly  shaped  themselves  yet — ^the 
problems,  not  of  our  children,  but  of  our  grandchildren.  In  this 
sense  Australia  is  supremely  interesting ;  for  what  is  to  be  seen  and 
studied  there  to-day  gives  us  the  glimpse  that  we  are  all  constantly 
desirous  to  take  into  the  history  which  is  to  follow  after  our  time. 
Already  Australia  bears  towards  modem  civilisation  the  position  of 
a  divining  glass  in  which  it  used  to  be  held  that  persons  gifted  with 
second  sight  could  see  the  future.  The  total  population  of  the 
continent  is  less  than  4,000,000,  but  within  the  ocean  ring  which 
girdles  it  developments  of  life  and  thought  are  to  be  studied  under 
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the  influenoe  of  which  generations  of  Englishmen  yet  unborn  will 
carry  on  the  history  of  the  race. 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  put  into  words,  for  anyone  who  has  not  felt  it,  the 
extraordinary  stimulus  which  is  derived  from  the  perpetual  attitude 
of  expectation.  What  is  it  going  to  be  ?  is  the  question  with  which 
everything  is  approached.  The  future,  with  which  we  languidly  pro- 
fess to  concern  ourselves  in  England,  is  an  intense  and  vivid  reality  in 
Australia.  There  is  no  looking  down,  there  are  no  half-longing 
glances  towards  the  past.  Every  face  is  set  eagerly,  hopefully,  deter- 
minately  forward.  Progress  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole.  Evils  are 
noted  only  as  a  weed  that  has  grown  in  the  night  to  be  uprooted. 
Everything  is  open  to  remedy.  Enduring  misfortune,  permanent 
failure,  is  rejected  from  the  creed  of  the  Australian.  A  young  con- 
tinent lies  blank  before  him  to  carve  his  will  upon,  and  the  air  which 
sweeps  through  his  native  bush  seems  to  carry  with  it  from  Port 
Darwin  to  Port  Phillip  a  buoyant  confidence  that  makes  the  biggest 
schemes  seem  trifles  of  fulfilment.  The  extraordinary  elasticity 
with  which  Australia  has  recovered  from  a  financial  crisis  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  throw  her  back  for  a  generation  is  for 
the  moment  a  sufficient  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough,  possibly  more  than  was  at  all 
necessary,  to  vindicate  the  right  of  AustnJia  to  dispense  with  many 
ordinary  sources  of  attraction,  and  to  claim  to  be  approached  frankly 
in  a  modem  spirit  on  the  modem  ground  upon  which  her  people 
have  elected  to  take  their  stand.  She  alone  of  all  the  continents 
has  no  history.  So  be  it  1  She  is  content.  She  offers  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  a  new  history  and  bases  her  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  upon  the  future  which  she  is  shapiug  for  herself. 

The  first  strong  impression  in  relation  to  this  future  which  a 
joumey  through  Australia  conveys  is  that  while  we  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  thinking,  and  talking  of  the  conti- 
nent as  one,  there  are  in  tmth  two  Australias — two  Australias 
which  are  likely  to  modify  each  other  profoundly  as  they  grow  to 
maturity  side  by  side,  and  which  are,  also,  likely  to  develop  totally 
different  social  and  political  problems.  One  is  temperate  Aus- 
tralia, the  other  is  tropical  Australia.  The  life,  the  commerce, 
the  labour,  and  consequently  the  politics,  of  tropical  Australia  will 
of  necessity  be  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  the  life,  the  commerce, 
the  labour,  and  the  politics  of  temperate  Australia. 

While  the  firontiers  of  the  southem  part  of  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  appear  to  be  mere  accidental  lines 
of  political  division  running  through  one  area  which  is  essentially 
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the  same,  and  therefore  eflhceable  at  will,  the  difference  between 
this  district  and  Northern  Queensland,  to  which  no  doubt  the 
northern  territory  of  South  Australia  and  West  Australia  might  be 
added,  strikes  the  stranger  as  absolutely  radical.  The  climate  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  southern  South  Australia  varies 
as  does  the  climate  of  Yorkshire,  Surrey,  and  Devonshire.  Each 
has  its  characteristics  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  are 
fortunately  ready  to  congratulate  themselves,  but  to  the  passing 
visitor  there  seems  to  be  only  such  difference  between  them  as 
you  might  easily  experience  by  spending  Monday  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Wednesday  in  another.  Whereas  between 
them  and  northern  Queensland  certainly — to  take  the  extremes  of 
the  comparison — between  Tasmania  and  Northern  Queensland  there 
is  as  much  difference  as  between  Italy  and  Russia.  Throughout 
the  whole  journey  from  Adelaide  by  train,  through  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  to  the  Queensland  frontier,  the  features  of  the  scenery  are 
the  same.  Except  where  cultivation  has  modified  the  natural 
characteristics,  grass  and  gum  forests  prevail.  But  from  Brisbane 
northward  the  palm  intervenes,  the  hills  are  clad  with  cedar,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  is  completely  changed,  luxuriant  vegetation 
takes  the  place  of  grass  upon  the  coast,  and  tropical  jungle,  dense 
and  matted,  replaces  the  scant-leaved  gum  tree.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  as  one  looks  from  the  windows  of  the  train  at  the  rapidly 
changing  scene,  that  the  habits,  aims,  and  pursuits  of  the  people 
who  occupy  the  one  country  can  remain  for  many  generations 
identical  with  those  of  the  other.  The  evidences  of  occupation 
which  present  themselves  confirm  the  impression.  Instead  of  the 
English-looking  fruit  orchards  of  South  Australia,  and  the  fieuniliar 
comlands  and  vineyards  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
cultivation  which  meets  the  eye  in  Northern  Queensland  is  of 
emerald  green  tracts  of  sugar  cane,  ruddy  acres  of  rose-tinted  pine- 
apple, low-growing  rice  fields,  and  seemingly  limitless  banana 
groves.  Mango  orchards  are  common  ;  strange  fruits,  such  as  the 
ponmielo,  the  chinee-wampee,  the  BrazOian  cherry,  and  the  rose- 
apple,  mix  with  citrons  and  cinnamon,  papaw  and  tamarinds,  in 
the  gardens.  The  sweetbriar  hedges  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  yellow  flowering  gorse  of  Tasmania  entirely  disappear,  and  slow- 
flowing  streams,  of  which  the  edges  are  plumed  with  palms  and  the 
water  is  often  hidden  by  beds  of  pink  or  purple  lilies,  divide  the 
land.  The  labourers  who  are  engaged  in  producing  these  un- 
familiar crops  are  no  less  strange  than  the  natural  features 
of   the  country  itself,    The  wiry,  ftubum-hfl«ed  Australian, 
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whose  pale,  regular  features  and  independent  glance  have  im- 
pressed themselves  as  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  type  in  the 
sonthem  colonies,  gives  place  in  the  furrows  of  the  torrid  zone  to 
the  South  Sea  Islander,  who  has  made  his  concession  to  civilisation 
by  putting  on  the  blue  shirt  and  trousers  issued  under  Government 
regulations,  to  black-hatted  industrious  Chinese,  to  Javanese  and 
Japanese,  Malays  and  Singalese,  whose  bright  costumes  harmonise 
with  the  landscape.  And  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  negro 
and  the  Indian  coolie,  who  have  not  yet  made  good  their  footing  on 
the  continent,  there  are  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and 
sugar  plantations  of  almost  every  type  of  people  accustomed  to 
work  under  a  tropical  sun. 

The  jungle  which  grows  upon  the  richest  soil,  and  defies  the 
efforts  of  white  men  to  clear  it,  is  almost  entirely  cleared  by  China- 
men, who  in  return  for  the  service  are  allowed  to  rent  it  at  a  low 
rate  for  a  few  years.  During  those  years  they  cultivate  various 
finiits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  many  of  which  are  introduced  from 
China  and  Japan.  Spices  that  look  like  fruits,  fruits  that  taste  like 
spice,  and  flowers  of  which  the  parent  stock  must  surely  have 
grown,  one  thinks,  upon  an  Oriental  screen,  decorate  their  fertile 
patches,  and  in  spite  of  a  very  limited  market  the  owners  manage, 
as  whits  men  have  told  me  with  disgust,  to  make  a  profit  where 
an  Englishman  would  starve.  When  the  short  clearing  lease  is  up, 
the  Chinaman  moves  on  to  clear  more  jungle.  He  leaves  a  garden 
where  he  found  a  wilderness,  and  the  European  owner  of  the  land 
is  proportionately  enriched. 

Though  this  practice  is  common,  and  the  presence  of  Chinamen 
in  the  north  is  marked  by  a  constant  extension  of  cleared  land  avail- 
able for  crops,  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  heard  their  services 
recognised  with  an  expression  of  gratitude.  The  fact  that  the 
service  was  valuable  was  not  denied,  but "  I  don't  like  a  Chinaman  ** 
was  universally  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  any  thanks.  There  was  no  persecution  of  them,  and 
apparently,  in  the  north,  no  strong  feeling  of  annoyance  in  connec- 
tion with  their  presence  in  the  community.  The  place  they  filled 
appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  be  that  of  excellent  self-acting 
machines,  who  cleared  the  jungle  even  more  efficiently  and  cheaply 
than  the  Mallee  scrub  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  cleared  by 
the  roller  and  stump-jumping  plough.  The  position  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  nothing  more,  is  the  position  at  present  assigned 
to  the  servile  races  whose  labour  is  made  use  of  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  Queensland.   Only,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
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homamty,  and  it  may  be  added  also  of  common  sense,  the  care 
of  these  living  implements  is  made  the  subject  of  very  thorough 
and  minute  regulations. 

This  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  problems  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  statesmanship  of  tropical  Australia  is 
likely  to  be  forced  to  differ  from  that  of  temperate  Australia.  The 
business  of  the  politician  of  temperate  Australia  will  be  to  regulate 
the  working  of  a  constitution  based  upon  universal  suffirage,  in 
which  every  member  of  the  conununity,  women  probably  as  well 
as  men,  will  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  business  of  the  politician  of  tropical  Australia  will,  on 
the  contrary,  in  all  probability  be  to  find  means  by  which  the  afhirs 
of  a  large  servile  population  may  be  justly  administered  by  a  rela- 
tively small,  and  consequently  aristocratic,  body  of  white  men.  In 
fact,  the  place  of  servile  races  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  big  questions 
of  future  history  which  temperate  Australia  may  refuse  to  consider, 
but  to  which  tropical  Australia  must  join  with  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America  in  finding  an  answer. 

The  portion  of  Queensland  of  which  I  am  speaking  now  is  princi- 
pally the  strip  lying  upon  the  sea-level  between  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  wall  of  mountains  known  as  the  Old  Coast  range 
which  divide  it  from  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior ;  but  what  is 
true  of  it  applies  in  general  terms  to  the  whole  extension  of  the 
tropical  coast  through  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia 
and  West  Australia.  It  is  the  sugar  district;  it  will  some  day 
become  the  cotton  district,  the  tobacco  and  the  rice  district,  the 
coffee  and  the  tea  district  of  an  immensely  rich  Northern  Australia. 
There  is  no  kind  of  tropical  production  which  does  not  appear  to 
flourish  in  profusion  when  it  is  introduced. 

The  most  important  of  the  present  centres  of  cultivation  are 
along  the  coast  from  Brisbane  to  Bundaberg  and  north  of  Bunda- 
berg,  round  Bockhampton,  Mackay,  Townsville,  the  Burdekin 
Delta,  the  Herbert  and  the  Johnstone  Bivers  and  Cairns.  This 
belt  of  about  1»000  miles  practically  limits  the  present  area  of 
sugar  cultivation,  and  it  is  throughout  the  sugar  belt  that  the 
cheap  labour  of  alien  races  is  employed.  Details  of  the  Kanaka 
question  lie  outside  my  subject  to-night.  I  will  only  say  there- 
fore in  passing  that  the  outcome  of  a  very  careful  personal  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  their  lot  has  been  to  convince  me 
that  in  no  country  which  I  have  yet  visited  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  the  manual  labourer  so  well  provided  for,  so  liberally  paid,  or 
so  carefully  safeguarded  firom  oppression,  as  (he  South  Bea  Islander 
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employed  in  Queensland.  Whether  it  is  good  for  the  islands  that 
the  majority  of  their  able-bodied  population  should  go  away  to 
work  upon  the  mainland  is  another  question.  I  am  not  for  the 
moment  concerned  with  it.  The  difference  between  a  Kanaka,  a 
Javanese,  or  Malay  labouring  in  the  fields  under  a  tropical  sun  and 
a  white  man  working  under  the  same  conditions  is  as  the  difference 
between  a  humming-bird  and  a  sick  sparrow.  The  one  is  as  bright 
as  the  other  is  dejected.  White  men  can  do  profitably  a  good  deal 
of  the  lighter  and  more  open  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  heavy 
work  under  the  cane  those  whom  I  have  questioned  have  told  me 
more  than  once  that  they  do  not  expect  to  do  much  more  than  half 
the  work  of  a  Kanaka.  On  one  small  plantation  upon  which  they 
were  employed  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  were  all  on  task  work, 
the  Kanakas  finished  in  the  morning  at  half -past  ten  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  three,  while  the  white  labourers  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  to  do  worked  in  the  morning  until  twelve  and  in  the  later 
part  of  the  day  until  the  moon  rose.  I  was  myself  in  the  fields  and 
noted  the  hour  at  which  the  respective  tasks  were  finished.  This 
fact,  combined  with  the  greater  reliability  of  what  is  generally 
classed  as  servile  labour,  weighs  more  with  employers  than  aotuflJ 
cheapness.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Kanaka  is  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Employers  calculate  that  they  cost  about  £40  a 
year,  or  15s.  a  week,  each  man  and  woman,  and  the  extremely  favour- 
able conditions  under  which  they  are  able  to  live  for  that  sum 
are  consequences  of  the  climate  and  the  cheapness  of  land  and  food. 
It  seems  on  general  grounds  natural  to  suppose  that  labour  which 
is  produced  in  the  tropics  should  be  suitable  to  tropical  requirements, 
and  without  wishing  to  prejudge  the  immediate  development  of 
future  events,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  late  reor*- 
ganisation  of  the  sugar  industry  that  the  small  growers  who  are 
encouraged  under  the  new  system  to  take  up  land  have  begun  to 
realise  that  it  pays  them  better  to  employ  Kanakas  and  cultivate 
land  for  themselves  than  to  work  for  wages,  however  good,  under 
someone  else.  On  the  Herbert  Biver  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mackay  there  are  already  settlements  of  men  who,  from  the  position 
of  ploughmen,  carpenters,  and  labourers,  have  become  owners  of 
farms  of  100  or  160  acres  in  extent,  and  employ  from  eight  to  ten 
Kanakas  apiece,  earning  for  themselves  a  gross  income  of  £800  to 
£1,000  a  year. 

When  this  system  becomes  universal,  and  the  present  race  of 
white  labourers  becomes  converted,  as  it  may,  into  a  future 
race  of  white  masters,  employing  coloured  labour*  freely  over 
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an  immenBe  area,  the  real  difficulties  in  connection  With  the 
regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  labour  may  be 
employed  will  be  likely  to  arise.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand 
in  the  face  of  these  the  reluctance  with  which  the  leaders  of  opinion 
in  temperate  Australia  are  disposed  to  regard  any  relaxation  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  immigration  of  alien  labour  is  admitted.  Men 
who  are  accustomed  to  govern  themselves  and  to  respect  the  self- 
governing  power  in  others  have  no  wish  to  complicate  their  consti- 
tutional machinery  by  the  introduction  of  an  inferior  mass  of  people 
who  must  be  both  governed  and  protected.  But  the  developments 
of  history  do  not  wait  permanently  upon  the  will  of  statesmen, 
however  able,  nor,  we  may  beheve,  upon  the  will  of  labour  parties, 
however  powerful.  There  are  forces  of  nature  so  irresistible  that 
the  strongest  opposition  must  go  down  before  them,  and  if  such 
forces  are  declaring,  as  some  people  think  they  are,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  inferior  by  a  superior  race  in  Northern  Australia,  the 
ability  of  North  Australian  statesman  will  inevitably  before  long  be 
engaged  in  finding  the  means  by  which  the  relations  of  the  two 
races  can  be  most  desirably  governed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  if  North  Queensland  obtains  the  political 
separation  for  which  it  is  agitating,  the  nucleus  of  the  development 
of  tropical  Australia  will  have  been  formed,  and  the  creation  of 
other  tropical  Colonies,  in  which  the  habits  of  thought,  the  aims, 
and  the  traditions  will  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  existing 
Australian  communities,  will  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  say,  even  passingly,  that  in  no 
part  of  tropical  Australia  can  the  white  man  work.  Behind  the 
coast  lands  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  comes  the  mountain  wall 
which  may  be  said  roughly  to  encircle  the  whole  continent.  This 
wall  contains  the  mineral  wealth  of  Australia,  and  upon  it  is  the 
white  man*s  throne.  In  Queensland  there  are  two  main  plateaux, 
one  at  the  southern  and  one  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  coast 
range — ^both  of  them  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  both  of 
them  of  great  extent,  and  both  of  them  eminently  suited  in  soil, 
climate,  natural  wealth,  and  the  beauty  and  charm  of  their  sur- 
roundings for  the  settlement  of  a  large  white  population.  All 
along  the  range  between  them  the  mining  centres  are  fitted  for 
occupation  by  white  races,  who  can  work  easily  in  the  dry  and 
bracing  air.  Behind  the  wall  the  interior  of  the  country  is  one  vast 
extent  of  rolling  grass  plain,  lightly  timbered,  where,  at  present, 
men  are  rare,  and  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which  are  to  be  counted 
by  millions,  roam  at  will.   The  whole  of  this  vast  territory  needs 
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only  snfficient  water  to  become  capable  of  suBtainiag  multitncles 
of  men.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  seems  to  have  become 
apparent  that  Nature,  so  lavish  in  every  other  respect,  has 
not  omitted  this  essential  gift.  She  has  only  stored  in  the  cool 
depths  of  the  earth  what  would  have  evaporated  upon  the  surface, 
and  under  the  greater  part  of  the  sandstone  formation  immense  beds 
of  artesian  water  have  been  found. 

Many  of  the  principal  stations  have  now  artesian  bores  which 
guarantee  their  cattle  against  droughts  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  surface  water,  and  few  sights  on  a  station  are  prettier  than  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thirsty  flocks  when  the  fountain  is  set  playing, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  down  its  prepared  channels  for 
them  to  drink.  At  Gharleville,  where  the  Government  bore  had 
to  be  carried  down  for  1,800  feet,  the  water  rises  in  a  magnificent 
jet  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  sunshine  playing  on  the 
spray  creates  a  perpetual  rainbow,  under  which  8,000,000  gallons 
can  be  poured  out  every  day.  There  are  now  few  important 
bush  townships  in  which  bores  are  not  being  sunk,  and  though  as 
yet  the  water  has  been  insufficiently  utilised,  the  possibilities  which 
its  existence  introduces  are  almost  too  great  in  magnitude  to  be 
estimated.  It  is  conceivable  that  what  has  been  hitherto  a  pastoral 
country,  counting  its  extent  by  thousands  of  square  miles  instead 
of  acres,  may  under  the  influence  of  these  fertilising  streams  be 
transformed  into  an  agricultural  country  with  homesteads  elbowing 
each  other  upon  its  plains.  If  this  picture  of  close  cultivation  were 
at  any  future  time  to  become  a  reality,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  work  would  be  most  profitably  done  by 
white  or  by  coloured  labour.  The  main  fact  which  is,  I  fancy, 
beyond  dispute  to  anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  travel  in 
Northern  Australia,  is  that  if  the  tropical  half  of  the  continent  be  left 
free  to  develop  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  its  nature 
and  situation,  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  which  could  be  safely  set 
to  the  addition  which  it  may  make  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Wealth  is  the  distinctively,  to  some  people  the  objectionably, 
modem  characteristic  of  Australia.  Whatever  some  financial  critics 
may  say — and  I  am  trying  to-night  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a 
single  figure-  the  wealth  of  the  continent  is  simply  prodigious.  It 
is  not  that  she  has  a  Mount  Morgan  mine  in  which  gold  seems  at 
a  far  distant  period  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  some  underground 
store  almost  as  freely  as  the  water  of  the  Charleville  bore  is  leaping 
up  to-day.  It  is  not  that  she  has  a  phenomenal  horse-shoe  of  silver 
at  Broken  HiU  from  which  something  like  one-fifteenth  of  the 
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annual  silver  oatpui  of  the  world  is  prodaoed,  or  that,  if  all  laia 
reports  are  true,  she  has  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  third  marvel  in 
the  copper  deposit  of  Mount  LyaJl  in  Tasmania.  It  is  not  that 
throughout  the  old  rocks  of  the  coast  range  coal  and  tin  and  the  more 
homely  minerals  alternate  with  abounding  gold ;  that  fresh  beds  of 
mineral  wealth  are  being  opened  every  day ;  that  diamonds  and  rubieSy 
topazes  and  emeralds  are  scattered  through  her  hills ;  that  even  in 
the  sandstone  plains  of  the  interior,  where  no  gems  were  looked  for, 
opals  wait  to  be  picked  up ;  or  that  the  warm  waters  which  wash 
her  shores  bring  pearls  and  coraJ  in  their  waves.  These  are  mere 
incidents  in  her  good  fortune.  Her  true  wealth  lies  in  the  common 
earth.  As  with  her  political,  so  with  her  natural  history.  The 
virgin  continent  has  spent  herself  in  no  e£forts  in  the  past.  She 
has  produced  neither  the  varied  vegetation  nor  the  immense 
mammalia  of  the  prehistoric  periods  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
but,  isolated  by  the  oceans  which  surround  her,  she  has  remained 
apart  from  the  general  evolution  and  reserved  herself  wholly  for 
futurity.  The  savage  races  which  haunted  her  western  forests  had 
no,  message  of  life  for  her.  She  has  waited  for  the  best  that  history 
has  produced,  and  now  at  last,  wedded  to  cultivation,  she  seems 
destined  to  become  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  wealth  of  half  a 
world. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  a  perpetual  summer.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  planted  in  the  soil  that  will  not  grow.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  oriental  fruits  of  the  tropics.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  without  what  must  seem  exaggeration  of  the  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty  of  the  English  fruits  which  flourish  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Austraha.  At  Orange,  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  I  was  given  cherries,  black  and 
white,  which  seemed  more  like  Orleans  plums  and  those  little  red 
and  white  apples  that  we  see  wrapped  in  silver  paper  in  the  fruit- 
erers* shops,  than  like  any  cherries  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  were  exquisite  in  flavour  and  sweetness,  and  the  orchards  on 
either  side  of  the  roads  were  weighed  down  with  the  heavy  crop. 
In  Victoria  all  the  small  fruits  were  equally  plentiful  and  equally  fine. 
By  the  time  I  reached  South  Australia  the  summer  was  more  ad- 
vanced, the  vintage  was  beginning,  and  the  country  all  red  and  gold 
with  fruit  suggested  no  other  comparison  than  the  land  of  Canaan 
as  we  used  to  read  of  it  in  our  childhood.  Acres  of  vines  spreading 
up  the  hill-sides,  the  summits  crowned  with  chestnut  woods  and 
apples,  the  hollows  filled  to  overflowing  with  plums  and  pears,  peach 
trees,  apricots  and  medlars,  and  every  fruit  that  ripens  in  an  English 
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garden.  Olive  trees  bordered  on  avenue  here  and  there,  and  oranges 
were  everywhere  showing  yellow  against  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
orange  groves.  The  Tintara  vineyard,  of  which  we  see  advertisements 
on  all  the  railway -station  walls,  is  in  this  portion  of  South  Aostraliat 
and  a  branch  vineyard  is  within  an  easy  drive  of  Adelaide.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  visited  it  the  thermometer  registered  105^  in  the 
shade.  In  the  blazing  sun  of  the  hill-sides  oxen  were  dragging 
waggons  filled  with  the  white  and  purple  fruit,  and  I  remember 
gratefully  a  certain  cool,  dimly-lighted  cellar  where  on  a  table 
beside  wine  of  a  kind  which,  with  all  his  enterprise,  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Burgoyne  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  public,  there 
were  heaped  bunches  of  various  sorts  of  grapes.  Possibly  they  were 
selected  bunches  ;  I  only  know  that  when  I  was  asked  to  take  one 
away  I  had  some  difficulty  in  lifting  it,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  Nor  could  this  have  been  very  un- 
usual, for  at  the  hotel  just  such  a  pyramid  was  put  down  before  me 
every  morning  for  breakfast. 

The  wine  industry  of  South  Australia  points,  almost  as  strongly 
as  the  sugar  industry  of  Queensland,  the  radical  difference  which 
exists  between  the  present  requirements  of  temperate  and  tropical 
Australia.  Both  industries  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  country,  both  are  in  every  way  native  to  the  soil,  but  while 
the  crying  need  of  the  one  is  at  this  moment  cheap  and  plentiful 
labour,  the  equally  pressing  necessity  of  the  other  is  skilled  Euro- 
pean labour.  The  immense  area,  ttie  suitable  soil,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly steady  climate  of  Australia,  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wine.  It  is  believed  that  the  very  best  kinds  of 
European  wine  can  be  rivalled  there,  if  not  surpassed,  and  that  if 
the  technical  perfection  of  manufacture  were  once  attained,  the  in- 
variability of  the  climatic  conditions  would  almost  entirely  do  away 
with  the  European  fluctuations  of  good  years  and  bad  years,  thus 
giving  to  Australian  vintages  the  superiority  of  unfailing  trust- 
worthiness. If  so  there  would  be  practically  no  limits  to  the  value 
of  the  trade.  But  in  order  to  achieve  this  result  the  utmost  care 
and  knowledge  is  required  for  the  manufiEicture  of  the  wine,  and  the 
successful  producers  are  those  who  have  placed  their  wine-presses 
under  the  supervision  of  highly-paid  European  experts. 

It  is  felt  that  the  success  of  the  wine  industry  depends  upon  the 
introduction  of  these  experts  in  sufficient  number,  and  far  from 
any  inclination  to  employ  cheap  labour  in  the  vineyards,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  place  the  vines  as  well  as  the  making  of  wine 
under  tiie  care  of  experts.   The  deliberate  intention  everywhere 
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exprMsed  was  not  to  compete  with  the  cheap  wines  of  Algeria  and 
other  markets  of  low  class  labour,  but  to  employ  the  best  labour 
that  could  be  got,  and  to  do  everything  which  trained  intelligence  can 
suggest  to  produce  wine  which  shall  compete  with  the  best  wines  of 
the  world.  Throughout  temperate  Australia  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  fruit  and  wine  growing,  and  what  is  generally  known  as 
*  intense  culture  "  under  conditions  of  artificial  irrigation,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  movements  that  is  to  be  observed  is  the 
tendency  to  place  upon  the  land  a  higher  class  of  intelligence  than 
has  ever  before  been  associated  with  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
future  **  rustic  "  of  Australia  will  be  the  descendant  of  two  classes 
who  form  at  present  the  most  striking  elements  of  Australian 
society.  There  is  the  workman  who  is  determined  to  better  his 
condition  and  to  leave  his  family  in  a  happier  position  than  that  to 
which  he  himself  was  bom,  but  who  does  not  intend  to  cease  to  be 
a  workman ;  and  there  is  the  gentleman  who  is  prepared  to  accept 
manual  labour,  but  who  dees  not  intend  for  that  to  cease  to  be  a 
gentleman.  These  two  classes  meet  on  equal  terms  upon  the  land, 
especially  in  the  irrigation  colonies  where  science  and  training  are 
useless  without  the  practical  quality  of  industry,  and  industry  alone 
without  intelligence  is  out  of  count.  Each  class  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  other.  In  some  districts,  where  neighbours  are  rare,  they 
intermingle  freely.  Their  material  position  is  already  often  fairly 
equal,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  these  new  groups  of  population  the 
foundation  of  a  very  valuable  society  of  the  future. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  irrigation  and  its  effect  upon  the  cul- 
tivators as  well  as  upon  the  soil.  The  general  result,  as  one  may 
study  it  in  Australia,  throws  rather  a  curious  and  interesting  light 
upon  the  history  of  some  of  the  oldest  civilisations.  We  were 
taught  when  we  were  young  that  the  reason  why  the  populations 
of  Egypt,  India,  and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor  were  so  much 
more  early  civilised  than  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  was 
that  the  soil  of  those  countries  being  fertile  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  more  easily  obtained,  and  people  began  soon  to  have  leisure  to 
develop  their  higher  powers.  Exactly  the  same  process  is  now  at 
work  on  those  portions  of  new  land,  of  which  the  fertility  is  doubled 
or  trebled  by  means  of  irrigation ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  fact  that 
necessaries  are  easy  to  procure  which  gives  men  leisure,  and 
disposes  them  to  the  higher  forms  of  cultivation.  It  is  that 
on  highly  productive  land  a  much  smaller  portion  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  number  of  persons;  consequently 
men  live  nearer  together,  and  they  are  able  to  employ  \he\i[ 
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leisure  in  social  intercourse,  which  is  at  once  natural  and 
mutually  stimulating.  It  is  a  feature  of  life  in  new  countries 
which  is,  I  think,  worth  dwelling  upon,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  young  EngUshmen,  and  I  hope  some  day 
English  women,  who  may  go  from  the  accustomed  amenities  of  a 
closely  populated  country  to  settle  in  the  Colonies,  It  is  to  be 
observed  in  its  highest  development  in  irrigation  settlements  where 
land  will  yield  a  return  of  £80  an  acre,  and  ten  acres  will  support 
a  modest  family.  But  it  is  also  generally  true  as  between  the 
pastoral  and  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  pastoral  districts  are  those  in  which,  for  any  reason,  land 
has  not  yet  become  valuable  for  other  than  grazing  purposes,  and 
immense  tracts  are  usually  held  under  lease.  The  largest  station 
which  I  visited  was  1,500  square  miles  in  extent,  and  carried  500,000 
sheep ;  the  smallest  was  220  square  miles,  and  carried  66,000  sheep 
and  5,000  cattle.  During  a  drive  of  500  miles  in  the  bush,  although 
I  was  on  station  land  the  whole  way,  I  only  crossed  twelve 
stations.  It  is  easier  to  speak  of,  than  to  imagine,  the  oppressive 
isolation  of  life  without  any  family  ties  in  the  out-stations  of 
those  immense  estates.  Two  boundary  riders  may  share  a  hut. 
Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  there  may  be,  perhaps* 
no  other  living  creatures.  One  of  these  men  may  be  a  decent 
fellow,  the  other  a  ruffian,  or  one  may  be  possibly  an  English 
gentleman,  the  other  a  man  who  at  home  would  have  occupied  the 
position  of  his  father's  herd.  Their  main  occupation  is  to  ride  for 
miles  and  miles  every  day.  They  come  in  at  night  hungry  and 
tired  to  find  no  food  cooked  till  they  cook  it,  no  beds  made  till  they 
make  them,  no  house  cleaned  till  they  dean  it.  Half  the  time  they 
are  too  tired.  They  eat  cold  meat  from  yesterday's  joints,  and  roll 
into  unmade  beds,  glad  in  the  morning  to  leave  the  dirty  shelter 
which  they  have  no  courage  to  keep  clean.  Of  course  this  picture 
varies.  Where  a  man  and  his  companion  chance  to  be  congenial, 
or  where  the  out-stations,  as  is  the  case  on  some  estates,  are 
properly  appointed,  life  may  be  less  disagreeable  in  its  daily  detail, 
but  the  general  facts  of  solitude  and  the  absence  of  legitimate 
pleasure  remain.  Few  men  can  bear  the  strain  without  mental 
and  moral  degradation,  and  I  was  told  again  and  again  by  pastoral- 
ists  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  subject  their  own  sons  to 
the  trial. 

The  difference  between  such  a  condition  of  things  and  the  Ufe  of 
the  agricultural  districts  is  made  very  apparent  in  any  of  the  more 
dosely  populated  fertile  centres  of  New  South  Wales,  South 
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AofltraliA,  Or  Victoria.  Scientific  fruit-growing,  wine-making, 
dairying,  all  offer  examples  of  the  best  sort  of  settlement.  But 
nowhere  can  it  be,  perhaps,  more  fedrly  appreciated  than  in  the  new 
mallee  country  of  Victoria.  There,  in  a  comparatively  remote 
portion  of  the  Colony,  away  from  the  influences  of  railways  and 
seaports,  and  under  conditions  which  differ  in  no  other  important 
respect  trovpL  the  conditions  of  the  pastoral  industry,  it  has  been 
found  that  land  which  was  once  thought  worthless  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  farms  of  from  500  to  1,000 
acres  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Though  the  life  is  necessarily 
rough,  though  everything  is  as  new  as  in  three-year-old  agricultural 
settlements  it  must  needs  be,  there  is  nothing  which  need  prevent 
an  English  or  Australian  gentleman  from  sending  his  son  with 
confidence  to  earn  his  living. 

On  the  edges  of  the  still  uncleared  mallee  copse  little  home- 
steads are  springing  up  side  by  side,  and  as  the  mallee  retreats 
before  the  advances  of  the  roller  and  the  stump-jumping  plough 
fresh  links  are  added  to  the  chain  of  civilisation.  The  fact  that 
a  man  can  walk  across  his  own  five  hundred  acres  and  find  a 
neighbour  interested  in  the  same  pursuits  upon  the  next  lot,  and 
that  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  counting  among  all  his  neighbours 
at  least  one  or  two  of  his  own,  or  of  a  perhaps  higher  mental 
calibre,  makes  an  extraordinary  difference  to  life.  There  are  books 
to  read,  there  are  papers  to  discuss,  there  is  your  neighbour's 
opinion  to  consider.  The  houses  at  present  are  mostly  log  huts, 
but  they  have  their  flower  garden  and  orchard,  their  fence  and 
their  gate,  their  pine  tree  or  other  distinctive  feature.  There  is  no 
labouring  population  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Everyone  is  young, 
and  everyone,  whether  he  be  a  ploughman  or  an  undergraduate,  is 
working  for  himself.  The  general  tone  is  of  a  prosperous,  intelli- 
gent, self-respecting  independence,  and  of  a  consequently  enlarged 
plane  of  interest  which  enables  the  man  who  appears  to  be  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  varieties  of  American  ploughs  at  one  moment  to 
be  equally  keen  upon  the  diversities  of  American  poets  in  the  next. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  society  appeared  to  me  to  be  young 
unmarried  women,  and  in  visiting  the  homesteads  and  finding 
young  men  engaged,  as  they  easily  may  b6,  in  washing  dishes, 
scrubbing  kitchen  tables,  feeding  the  fo«vls,  or  attending  to  the 
flower  garden,  one  cannot  but  think  that  for  such  colonisation  as 
this  there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
girls  of  big  families  to  accompany  their  brothers.  Many  and  many 
an  English  girl  who,  unless  she  marries,  has  no  ottier  prospect  at 
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home  than  to  be  a  governess  or  a  telegraph  clerk,  would,  I  believe, 
be  glad  to  go  out  under  the  safe  guardianship  of  her  brother, 
sharing  his  hardships,  mitigating  the  first  loneliness  of  the  great 
wrench,  which  is  the  cause  perhaps  of  more  of  the  recklessness  of 
young  Englishmen  abroad  than  has  ever  been  admitted,  and  taking 
her  part  in  that  most  entertaining  of  natural  interests,  the  creation 
of  a  home.  No  healthy,  sensible  girl  fears  work.  It  is  the  dulness 
of  the  left-behind  which  makes  so  many  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances are  not  altogether  prosperous  discontented. 

Such  a  settlement  as  that  of  the  mallee  country  in  Victoria  is 
essentially  characteristic  of  temperate  Australia.  The  rich  lands  of 
Northern  Queensland  allow  of  even  closer  settlement,  for  100  acres 
under  sugar  will  probably  give  as  valuable  a  return  as  1,000  acres 
under  wheat.  This  close  settlement  will  not  fail  to  produce  a 
high  level  of  civilisation  of  its  own,  but  the  employment  of  an 
inferior  class  of  labour  not  only  introduces  an  entirely  new  element 
of  population,  it  will  evidently  modify  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  character  of  the  governing  race.  If  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  may  be  drawn  from  existing  indications,  I  should  say  that 
temperate  Australia  is  destined  to  represent  the  democratic,  and 
tropical  Australia  the  aristocratic,  forces  of  the  continent.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  objected  that  the  labour  party  is  as  strong  in 
Northern  Queensland  as  in  any  other  portion  of  Australia,  and  that, 
far  from  being  aristocratic  in  her  tendencies,  the  danger  is  that 
Northern  Queensland  should  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  labour 
vote.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  intel- 
ligent Australian  labourer,  converted  into  an  employer,  will  resist 
any  more  than  his  predecessors,  under  more  or  less  similar  circum- 
stances, have  resisted  natural  influences  which  tend  to  develop  the 
aristocratic  sentiment.  He  will  find  himself  a  landowner,  a 
master,  a  voter,  a  producer  of  wealth,  in  other  words  a  member  of 
a  privileged  class  enjoying  certain  dignities  and  acknowledgmg 
certain  responsibilities.  The  instincts  of  a  leader  are  not  so 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  men  of  English  race  that  they  are  likely 
under  such  conditions  to  remain  dormant.  Australia  has  already 
given  us  a  democracy  which  is  good.  It  is  within  the  possibilities 
of  her  future  that  she  may  yet  give  us  an  aristocracy  which  is 
better. 

Looking  at  the  broad  issues  of  Australian  history  the  division 
of  the  continent  into  tropical  and  temperate  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  great  political,  and  land  settlement  the  great  social, 
question  of  the  future.    These  two  either  include  wholly  or 
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aSeci  all  the  more  familiar  subjects  of  controversy  or  disousaion 
with  which  we  are  occupied  every  day.  The  sessions  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Parliaments  in  the  year  which  has  just  closed  were  almost 
entirely  taken  up  with  questions  of  finance  and  land  settlement. 
It  is  because  the  lesson  of  the  crisis  has  been  that  finance  and  land 
settlement  are,  in  fact,  the  same  things.  I  have  tried  to  touch  for 
a  moment  on  the  principal  sources  of  Australian  wealth.  All  of 
them  are  in  the  soil.  What  Australia  needs  is  that  they  should  be 
dug  out  of  the  soil,  and  so  placed  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 
How  best  to  get  labour  into  direct  operation  upon  her  natural  wealth 
is  the  problem  which  she  has  set  herself  to  solve.  She  is  attempting 
it  in  ways  which  have  not  yet  been  tried  elsewhere.  The  Bills  for 
the  establishment  of  village  settlements,  co-operative  communities 
homestead  associations,  and  labour  colonies  which  passed  into 
law  last  year  are  nearly  all  of  them  accompanied  by  provisions 
under  which  Oovemment  funds  may  be  used  to  advance 
loans  on  mortgage  to  cultivators  desirous  of  taking  up  the 
land.  The  theory  of  the  movement  is  that,  as  the  Government 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  improved  value  that  labour  will 
give  to  the  land,  it  runs  practically  no  financial  risk  in  putting 
labour  under  certain  carefully  defined  conditions  upon  the  land. 
If  this  theory  be  proved  to  be  correct,  and  the  movement  should 
take  dimensions  of  any  importance,  the  back  of  the  unemployed 
difficulty  will  be  broken  not  only  for  Australia  but  for  the  Empire. 
As  the  problem  stands  at  present,  we  have  on  the  one  side  in  all 
crowded  centres  a  surplus  of  hands  and  a  deficiency  of  bread  and 
money.  Mr.  Oiffens's  statistics  go,  I  think,  to  prove  that  we  pro- 
duce every  day  in  England  alone  1,200  pairs  of  arms  more  than  we 
want,  assuming  the  present  density  of  population  to  be  sufficient.  We 
have  on  the  other  side  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
immense  beds  of  natural  wealth  :  com  and  meat  and  wine  and  gold 
are  waiting  only  for  hands  to  bring  them  out  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  lie.  The  question  is  one  of  intelligent  organisation.  How  to 
get  this  labour  on  to  that  land?  If  it  were  solved  our  surplus 
pairs  of  arms  should  become  no  less  valuable  as  an  export  to  us  than 
surplus  wool  or  mutton  is  to  Australia.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
with  the  factors  of  the  sum  so  plain,  and  the  need  to  find  the  solution 
so  pressing,  it  should  remain  for  ever  without  an  answer. 

Australia,  at  least,  is  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  find  the  answer. 
The  want  of  capital,  it  is  said,  is  the  great  difficulty.  Again,  intel- 
ligence replies  that  capital  to  invest  in  a  really  profitable  enterprise 
can  never  be  long  wanting.   Apart,  this  labour  and  that  wealth  are 
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nseless.  Together,  they  beoome  practically  priceless,  and  can  well 
afford  to  pay  for  the  little  link  which  joins  them.  Australia,  where 
the  wealth  that  is  in  her  soil  is  better  known  than  it  can  be  any- 
where else,  has  not  feared  to  act  upon  this  view.  The  little  link 
is  to  be  supplied.  The  cultivator,  it  is  presumed,  will  in  his 
bettered  circumstances  be  able  to  repay  both  capital  and  interest.  But 
if  the  experiment  succeeds,  Australia  will  want  labour  for  generations 
to  come.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  refusal  to  admit  the  working- 
man.  He  will  be  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  national  wealth.  His 
presence  will  be  as  much  desired  as  it  is  now  in  some  circles 
dreaded.  For  he  will  no  longer  hang  about  the  towns  dividing 
with  an  already  overstocked  labour  market  the  small  amount  of 
what  may  be  called  secondary  employment,  which  the  wants  of 
civilisation  provide  for  those  who  have  the  skill  to  satisfy  them. 
He  will  go  straight  out  upon  the  land  and  produce  wealth  where 
there  was  none  before.  There  need  be  practically  no  limit  to  the 
employment  of  this  class  of  labour  until  every  acre  of  unoccupied 
land  is  not  only  taken  up,  but  producing  all  that  science  and  nature 
can  enable  it  to  produce. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  temperate  Australia  the  labour 
which  is  likely  to  be  employed  upon  land  will  be  of  an  in- 
creasingly high  intellectual  level.  I  think  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  conditions  of  agricultural  occupation  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  become  agreeable,  and  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  if  these  State  experiments  in  land  settlement  succeed, 
and  it  comes  to  be  generally  known  in  England  that  an  intelli- 
gent workman  has  only  to  go  out  to  Australia  in  order  to  find 
himself  after  a  few  months'  residence  qualified  to  take  up 
land  under  Australian  laws,  to  borrow  money  upon  that  land  from 
Government,  and  then  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  working  his  way  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  landowner,  the  first  effect  of  the 
movement  may  be  to  deprive  us  rather  of  our  better  class  labouring 
population  than  of  those  nondescript  masses  who  are  at  present 
classed  under  the  name  of  "  the  unemployed."  It  will  be  in  the  first 
instance  our  loss,  and  correspondingly  Australia's  gain.  But  if  by 
such  a  general  moving  onwards  a  lower  layer  of  English  labour 
rises  to  take  the  place  from  which  in  the  present  fierce  press  of 
competition  it  is  squeezed  out,  and  room  is  made  by  a  natural 
easing  of  the  situation  for  inferior  labour  in  the  cheap  ranks,  to 
which  alone  it  can  aspire,  a  very  great  contribution  will  surely  have 
been  made  to  the  settlement  of  the  social  questions  that  now 
agitate  the  world. 
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I  have,  I  hope,  indicated  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Australian  outlook  is  one  which  promises  prosperity  and 
interest  to  Australia,  and  is  at  the  same  time  replete  with  pos- 
sibilities of  general  advantage  to  the  Empire.  These  are  the 
possibilities  which  render  the  consideration  of  Imperial  ques- 
tions so  intimately  and  engrossingly  attractive.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
are  constantly  told  by  social  reformers,  that  the  difiSoulty  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  is  the  want  of  room ;  if  by  expansion  we  can  give 
the  room  and  then  find  that  the  people  of  our  own  race  in  all 
portions  of  the  world  where  they  are  organising  the  development 
of  this  expanded  Empire  are  in  very  truth  providing  opportunity  for 
the  happier,  healthier,  more  intelligent,  and  more  prosperous  life  of 
the  multitude ;  that  natural  conditions,  instead  of  being  against,  are 
in  these  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  majority  ;  that  children  bom 
hereafter  will  have  their  chances  of  being  bom  to  joy  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  civilisation  which  this 
century  has  witnessed — then,  I  think,  we  may  legitimately  feel  that 
the  work  of  Empire-making  is  work  in  which  none  of  us  need  be 
ashamed  to  join. 

Australia  is  specially  interesting  as  a  field  of  social  development, 
and  I  have  been  asked  to-night  to  speak  of  Australia.  But  had  I 
been  asked  to  speak  of  South  Africa  or  of  Canada,  there  would  have 
been  no  less  to  say  of  the  always  increasing  value  of  these  great 
Colonial  groups.  Each  has  its  problems  no  less  interesting  than 
those  of  Australia,  and  there  is  one  question  common  to  the  out- 
look of  all  three  which  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  Australian 
future  without  touching.  It  is  the  question  of  separation  from  the 
Empire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  free  discussion  in  Australia  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  occupies  much  local  thought.  Some  of  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  rising  generation  are  centred  upon  the  ideal, 
which  they  believe  to  be  a  patriotic  and  disinterested  one,  of  an 
entirely  independent  national  life.  The  radical  democratic  ideal 
may,  I  think,  generally  be  said  to  favour  separation.  A  good  deal 
of  the  mature  liberal  thought  of  Australia  preserving  the  remem- 
brance of  what  used  to  be  resented  as  undue  interference  from 
home  in  local  affairs,  and  not  fully  recognising  perhaps  how  entirely 
any  desire  to  interfere  has  passed  from  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  is  disposed  also  to  nourish  the  belief  that  the  best  possibilities 
of  the  Australian  future  can  only  be  attained  under  conditions  of 
complete  freedom  from  Imperial  restrictions. 
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These  different  currents  of  thought,  although  restrained  by  practi- 
cal considerations  from  any  possibility  of  becoming  effective,  at  pre- 
sent are  very  strong.  They  carry  with  them  some  of  the  most 
thoroughly  respect-worthy  sections  of  Australian  opinion,  and  they 
deserve  very  serious  consideration.  Against  them  there  is  still,  fortu- 
nately, from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  to  be  put  what  may,  I  think,  at  present 
be  described  as  a  much  stronger  collective  body  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  continuance  of  the  Imperial  tie.  The  question  of  the  future  is. 
Which  of  these  two  bodies  is  likely  to  gain  in  strength  ?  To  us,  as 
English  people,  it  is  a  question  which  outbalances  in  importance  every 
other  that  can  be  asked  about  Australia.  We  should  like  to  know  for 
certain  when  we  speak  of  Australia  whether  we  are  speaking  of  our  own 
country  or  not.  If  not,  we  must  necessarily  approach  Australian  ques- 
tions in  a  different  spirit.  The  wonder  and  the  wealth  of  the  new 
continent  will  be  always  interesting,  but  they  will  be  no  longer  our 
concern.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Australia  is  to  remain  with  us,  and 
the  Empire,  at  the  creation  of  which  we  are  assisting,  is  to  be 
the  inheritance  of  our  children,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing which  concerns  us  more  intimately  than  the  future  of  this  vast 
estate. 

The  prospect  which  is  involved  is  equally  important  to  all 
citizens  of  the  existing  Empire.  It  presents  to  all  of  us,  whichever 
portion  of  the  Empire  we  inhabit,  exactly  the  same  alternative  of 
being  the  citizens  of  a  greater  or  a  smaller  State,  and  of  bearing  our 
part  in  a  greater  or  a  smaller  national  life.  We  cannot  lose 
Australia  without  Australia  also  losing  us.  If  the  question  of  the 
predominance  of  the  forces  which  make  for  unity  or  for  separation 
is  the  most  important  of  all  questions  for  us  in  the  Australian  out- 
look, it  is  no  less  important  for  Australia.  I  think  that  few  thought- 
ful Australians  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  absolutely  decided 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  event.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  reckon  up  the  forces  on  either  side,  and  endeavour  to  clear  our 
minds  a  little  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  or  to  develop 
them. 

Such  a  task  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  Paper,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  among  what  must  have  been  regarded 
once  as  the  natural  forces  making  for  disintegration,  which  seems 
likely  to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  influences  of  modem  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  each 
other.  I  flEmcy  that  no  traveller  round  the  Empire  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  each  of  the  outlying  parts  knows 
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Bomething  of  England,  and  takes  iiiieresfc  in  what  happens  at  home, 
none  of  them  know  or  care  anything  for  each  other.  Canada  knows 
nothing  of  Australia,  Australia  ignores  South  Africa,  South  Africa 
is  profoundly  indifferent  to  them  hoth.  This  state  of  feeling,  if  it 
continued,  must  end  in  disintegration.  But  the  signs  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  not  continue.  Not  many  years  ago  we  were  nearly  as 
ignorant  here  of  all  the  Colonies  as  they  are  now  of  each  other. 
The  development  of  easy  and  rapid  communication,  bringing  with  it 
an  immense  increase  in  our  Colonial  trade,  has  relegated  that  state 
of  things  to  ancient  history.  The  affairs  of  the  Colonies  are  watched 
here  now  with  an  interest  which  grows  greater  every  day.  The 
same  causes  seem  likely  to  bring  about  the  same  result  between 
the  Colonies  themselves.  Inter-Imperial  communication  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  In  the  year  which  has  just  closed  it  has  been, 
for  the  first  time,  made  possible  to  travel  by  steam  round  the 
world  without  touching  any  but  British  territory.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Canadian- Australian  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney 
and  Vancouver  has  clasped  the  girdle  of  the  Empire,  and  has  already 
so  stimulated  the  intercourse  between  Canada  and  Australia  that 
the  demand  for  cable  conununication  across  the  Pacific  has  become 
urgent.  A  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  it 
which  may  or  may  not  be  practical.  That  is  a  question  for  experts 
to  decide.  A  conference  in  any  case  is  to  assemble  in  Canada  in 
June  to  consider  the  possibility  of  providing  funds  from  the  Colonial 
exchequers  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme  if  accepted.  If  this  year 
is  to  give  us  the  beginning  of  cable  communication  between  two 
great  groups  of  Colonies  across  the  Pacific,  and  the  establishment, 
as  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  do,  of  a  new  fast  line  of  Atlantic  steamers 
from  an  English  to  a  Canadian  port,  besides  bringing  to  successful 
fruition  some  of  the  schemes  for  an  extended  trade  with  each  other 
and  with  us  that  Colonial  Oovemments  have  been  active  in  de- 
veloping, a  big  step  will  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  unity.  To  know  each  other  better  is,  I  strongly  believe, 
all  that  we  need  in  order  to  realise  how  impossible  it  is  to  let  each 
other  go.  Channels  of  communication,  if  this  is  so,  are  at  once  the 
gentlest  and  the  strongest,  the  most  insidious  and  the  most  irresistible 
of  the  bonds  of  union,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  in  this  connection 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  development  of  inter-Imperial 
intercourse. 

It  may  be  that  every  one  of  the  great  groups  of  Colonies  contains 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  the  building  up  of  nations,  and  that  the 
desire  which  they  experience  for  a  national  life  is  legitimate  and 
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ineyitable.  If  so,  this  is  no  reason  for  separation.  It  has  been  the 
pride  of  British  administration  that  it  has  known  how  to  nourish 
the  dignity  and  respect  the  independence  of  its  subjects  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  dealing  with  the  developments  of  the  future  the 
word  finality  has  no  place.  And  if  we  are  to  have  unity  in  no  other 
form,  a  race  which  has  already  given  to  history  the  United  States 
of  America  has  no  need  to  flinch  from  an  ideal  of  the  United 
Nations  of  Great  Britain. 

Discussion. 

Sir  James  Gabrick,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  consider  myself  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Miss  Shaw's 
Paper ;  but  after  all  it  is  but  an  additional  contribution — but  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  of  important  services  Miss  Shaw  has 
rendered  not  only  to  Australasia  but  to  all  the  Colonies  of  this 
Empire  for  several  years  past.  Miss  Shaw  had  available  in  this 
country  the  very  best  sources  of  information  with  respect  to 
Australasia.  This  infondation  was  derived  not  only  from  books 
and  statistics  but  from  personal  sources,  and  all  of  us  who  repre- 
sented the  (Colonies  in  this  country  had  at  all  times  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  Miss  Shaw  all  we  ourselves  knew, 
and  in  placing  at  her  disposal  official  information,  so  that  she 
might  go  forth  as  completely  equipped  as  possible,  as  representative 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  press  of  England.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
Miss  Shaw  resolved  to  see  for  herself,  and  I  wish  many  of  our 
public  men  would  follow  her  in  this.  She  determined  to  see 
whether  all  she  had  heard  and  read  could  be  justified.  For  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Colonies,  I  think  her  visit  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  for  there  resulted  from  it  a  series,  of  articles  wonder- 
fully complete  and  accurate.  Queensland  was  almost  conspicuously 
dealt  with.  I  hardly  know  whether  Miss  Shaw  liked  our  Colony 
or  not,  but  I  do  know,  though  I  dare  not  say  in  her  presence,  what 
golden  opinions  she  won  from  all  politicians  and  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  colonists  during  her  sojourn  there.  She  honoured 
the  Colony  by  giving  it  wide  notice  in  her  letters.  So  much  was  I 
impressed  with  what  she  said  on  several  leading  matters  that,  on 
my  own  initiative,  afterwards  sanctioned  by  my  own  Government, 
I  circulated  them  broadcast  in  this  country.  We  who  are  inte- 
rested in  Australasia  do  not  want  persons  to  see  only  with  our  eyes 
— to  hold,  as  it  were,  a  brief  for  us.  Gn  the  other  hand,  we  do 
object  to  persons  forming  their  impressions  first  and  then  endea- 
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voQiing  to  write  up  to  them  afterwards.  What  weseekis  intelligent 
bat  impartial  criticism,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Miss  Shaw  we 
have  found  a  critic  intelligent  and  impartial,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  representations  she  has  felt  herself  justified  in  making,  though 
we  may  not  in  every  particular  agree  with  these.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  through  the  many  matters  Miss  Shaw  has  dealt  with,  but  I  had 
a  littie  curiosity  to  know  how  she  would  steer  her  course,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  she  was  right  in  avoiding  what  I  may  say  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  barren  track  of  fiTn^i^ciftl  criticism  and 
Australasian  extravagance.  In  one  paragraph  of  the  Paper,  Miss 
Shaw  says :  The  extraordinary  elasticity  with  which  Australia 
has  recovered  from  a  financial  crisis  that  might  have  been  expected 
to  throw  her  back  for  a  generation  is  for  the  moment  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  what  I  mean."  I  can  only  say  I  hope  our  hostile 
critics  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  Miss  Shaw  has  indicated ;  but  if 
they  have  not.  Miss  Shaw  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  course  which, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  refer,  must  pull  us 
out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  allege  we  have  got.  She  says 
truly  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  develop  our  resources,  now  we 
have  learnt  two  lessons.  We  admit  freely  that  both  people  and 
Governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies  have  been  extravagant.  We 
also  admit  we  have  neglected  those  resources  Miss  Sbaw  has  so 
eloquently  described.  We  have  made  resolutions  that  we  will  be 
prudent.  We  have  resolved  to  devote  ourselves  energetically  to  the 
development  of  the  great  estate  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 
It  is  not  merely  a  resolution,  however,  for  both  Governments  and 
people  are  striving  to  live  within  their  means,  and  they  are  doing  it ; 
and,  next,  they  are  learning  not  to  live  on  money  derived  from  this 
country,  but,  rather,  on  the  resources  extracted  from  Nature  herself. 
Having  resolved  on  these  two  things,  and  pursuing  them,  ihere  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  I  think,  that  we  shall  arrive,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
hostile  critics,  at  that  state  of  soundness  and  prosperity  we  never 
perhaps  should  have  lost.  Miss  Shaw's  ideal  is  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  For  myself,  looking  at  the  map  of  the  vast  territory  we 
possess,  I  cannot  say— no  man  can  say — ^what  will  be  the  ultimate 
position  of  the  great  Colonies ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  one  can 
at  present  see,  there  is  a  sufficient  field  for  the  efforts  of  the  most 
ardent  patriot  in  assisting  to  consolidate  the  great  Empire  of  which 
we  are  a  part. 

Sir  Saul  Samcel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  am  quite  certain  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  this  evening  heard  a  most  able  and 
eloquent  Paper,  the  result  of  Miss  Shaw's  visit  to  Australia. 
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Those  who  know  those  Golonies  must  have  marvelled  at  the  extra- 
ordinary  way  in  which  that  lady  travelled  over  the  country,  in  a 
manner  very  few  men  would  have  done,  enoountering  and  defying 
difficulties  which  would  have  been  faced  with  reluctance  by  expe- 
rienced boshmen.  She  has  acquired  information  with  which  very 
few  people,  even  those  long  resident  in  the  Golonies,  are  acquainted, 
and  she  has  imparted  this  to  us  this  evening  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  agreeably  surprising  to  all  present.  I  notice  Miss  Shaw 
speaks  of  Australia  as  not  having  a  past — not  having  a  history. 
Now  from  one  point  of  view  I  think  Australia  has  a  marvellous 
history.  I  can  recollect— and  I  am  not  a  very  old  man — when  the 
whole  population  of  Australasia  was  only  120,000 ;  nowit  is  4,000,000 ; 
when  New  South  Wales  was,  in  fact,  all  Australia,  and  the  other  Aus- 
tralian Golonies  had  no  existence  on  the  map  of  the  world.  I  can 
remember  too  the  time  when  the  whole  trade  was  not  more  than 
£120,000 ;  it  now  amounts  to  £120,000,000.  Is  not  this  a  wonderful 
progress— a  history  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud  ?  It  is  said 
the  Australasian  Golonies  are  indebted  to  the  extent  of  £200,000,000 ; 
but  what  has  been  done  with  this?  We  have  settled  4,000,000 
people  on  the  lands  of  the  country,  and  we  have  made  a  trade  for  Eng- 
land, which  has  benefited  the  old  country  as  much  as  the  Golonies. 
Miss  Shaw  has  proved  herself  a  true  friend  to  the  Golonies,  as  by  her 
able  writings  in  her  articles  in  the  Times  she  has  set  forth  some 
facts  with  regard  to  the  Colonies  which  were  an  able  defence  against 
the  libellous  publications  in  which  the  Australasian  Golonies  were 
traduced  in  a  manner  almost  unparalleled ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
having  brought  ruin  on  many  thousands  of  people,  some  of  these 
writers  are  now  trying  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  this  country 
by  their  attacks  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  financial  panic  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  has  been  indeed  most  serious ;  but  their 
recuperative  power  is  so  great  that  already  they  are  recovering,  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  Mother  Country  have  regained  confidence,  and 
the  securities  of  Australia  are  now  favourite  stocks  on  the  English 
market.  On  behalf  of  the  Colony  I  represent  I  beg  to  thank  Miss 
Shaw  most  sincerely  for  the  valuable  Paper  she  has  so  eloquently 
read  to  us  this  evening. 

Lieut-General  Sir  Andrew  Clabke,  G.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  CLE. :  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  this  assembly  depart  after  the  reading 
of  the  Paper  with  the  echoes  of  Miss  Shaw's  eloquent  words  still 
vibrating  in  their  ears,  so  that  the  impression  might  not  be  in  any 
degree  blurred  and  obliterated  by  subsequent  discussion.  That  is 
my  own  feeling  in  the  matter.  But  being  called  upon  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  a  Colony  and  of  a  country  with  which  more  than  nearly 
forty  years  ago  I  had  some  little  to  do,  I  could  not  fail  to  respond 
to  the  challenge.  I  will  only  say,  with  reference  to  this  very 
remarkable  Paper,  that  I  look  on  that  Paper  as  the  beneficial  result 
of  Miss  Shaw's  mission  from  this  country  to  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded  there  as  constituting  an 
additional  tie  with  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  not  only  a  practical 
Paper ;  it  is,  what  is  much  more  important,  a  highly  sympathetic 
Paper ;  and  sympathy  in  these  matters  does  much  more  to  build  up 
an  Empire  than  any  mere  piling  up  of  the  ilEbcts  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  I  shall  content  myself,  then,  with  offering  to  Miss 
Shaw,  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  I  represent,  our  grateful  thanks  for 
what  she  has  done  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  this  night.  This 
Paper  has,  with  reference  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  great  signifi- 
cance, and,  further,  I  believe  that  within  its  four  comers  are  con- 
tained elements  which,  properly  applied  by  thoughtful  and  foreseeing 
statesmen,  will  be  fruitful  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and  binding  still  closer  together  its  various  parts  in 
union  and  common  sympathy. 

Mr.  Sandfobd  Fleming,  C.M.6.  :  As  I  am  perhaps  the  last 
arrival  from  Australia,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  among  the  first  to 
express  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  listening  to  the  remarkable 
Paper  which  has  just  been  read,  full  of  thought,  full  of  information, 
and  clothed  in  the  most  graceful  language.  I  must,  however,  leave  to 
other  speakers,  better  fitted  to  perform  it,  the  pleasant  duty  of  saying 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  lady  who  has  just  addressed  us. 
I  will  simply  remark  that  I  was  passing  through  London  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Canada,  and  hearing  of  Miss  Shaw's  Paper  delayed  my 
departure  until  the  morrow  in  order  to  hear  it,  and  I  have  been 
amply  rewarded  for  remaining  longer  in  London.  I  am  full  of  the 
subject  myself,  and  would  like  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Australia, 
a  country  of  amazing  natural  wealth  and  wonderful  possibilities. 
1  should  like,  too,  to  refer  to  my  cordial  reception  in  every  Colony  I 
visited — Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Auf- 
tralia — and  express  my  deep  regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  did 
not  admit  of  visiting  all  the  Colonies,  more  especially  New  Zealand. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks,  and  they  will  be  but  a  few  words,  to  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  Paper.  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Shaw 
that  Canada  and  Australia  know  practically  nothiiig  of  each  other ; 
and  why  do  they  know  so  little  ?  Did  they  not  spring  from  the 
same  origin  ?  Do  they  not  speak  the  same  language  ?  Are  they 
not  governed  by  the  same  laws  ?   Have  they  not  the  same  aspira- 
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tions  ?  And  under  the  same  flag  do  they  not  look  forward  to  havmg 
the  same  mission  and  destiny?  To  realise  the  noblest  hopes  of 
these  now  separated  peoples  they  should,  as  Miss  Shaw  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  be  united  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  best  means  of 
intercourse  which  science  and  art  can  devise.  It  is  felt  that  by 
thus  drawing  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Empire  nearer  to- 
gether both  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
here  in  these  little  islands.  The  first  practical  steps  have  been 
taken  to  accomplish  this  end.  A  line  of  excellent  steamers  has 
been  established,  and  in  some  respects  these  steamers  are  the  best 
if  they  are  not  the  largest  I  have  ever  travelled  in.  It  is  hoped 
before  long  to  have  even  faster  steamers  and  many  more  of  them. 
One  thing  more  is  needed — a  cable  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  like- 
wise been  taken.  The  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Mr.  Bowell,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Australia  in  relation  to  trade  and 
telegraphic  connection,  and  nothing  could  have  been  heartier  than 
the  reception  given  by  everyone  to  his  proposals.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  is  that  a  conference  is  to  take  place  in  Canada  in  a  few  months, 
when  Australian  statesmen  will  among  other  things  see  before  them 
a  great  object  lesson,  which  will  be  of  service  to  them  at  home. 
They  will  see  a  number  of  provinces  once  disunited  and  separated 
now  united  to  each  other  in  a  great  Dominion,  and  they  will  return 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  union  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  out  what  they  so  much  require — federation 
among  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAN,  M.F. :  I  think  there  will  be  absolute  unanimity 
in  the  opinion  that  the  first  contribution  of  a  lady  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  an  unqualified  success, 
and  that,  as  regards  literary  merit,  closeness  of  reasoning,  careful 
collection  of  facts,  and  well-informed  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
Paper  we  have  just  heard  read  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  of 
the  Papers  contributed  by  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Most  of  us  have  no  doubt  read  the  admirable  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Australia  "  which  Miss  Shaw  recently  contributed  to 
the  Times — a  journalistic  performance  calculated  to  make  the  most 
gifted  of  male  special  correspondents  feel  somewhat  uneasy  as  to 
the  retention  of  their  laurels.  In  the  Paper  of  this  evening  Miss 
Shaw  bases  a  forecast  of  the  Australian  future  on  the  observations 
and  impressions  gathered  during  her  extensive  Colonial  tour.  The 
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forecast,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  very  acute  observer,  and  the  pos* 
sessor  of  the  latest  first-hand  information  on  the  Australia  of  the 
present,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  attention. 
To  me  the  most  interesting  and  striking  portion  of  Miss  Shaw's 
forecast  is  the  distinction  she  draws  between  temperate  and  tropical 
Australia,  and  the  different  lines  on  which  they  are  likely  to 
develop.  To  those  like  myself  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives 
in  Australia,  and  have  insensibly  come  to  regard  it  as  a  homo- 
geneous continent,  this  distinction  has  not  appealed  very  directly 
as  an  element  of  special  importance  in  estimating  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future;  but  Miss  Shaw  has  certainly  given  the 
case  a  new  and  important  complexion,  and  provided  us  with 
much  food  for  thought.  I  agree  with  Miss  Shaw  in  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  transplanting  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  fertile,  far-reaching,  and  now  untenanted 
plains  of  interior  Australia  is  one  that  should  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible of  solution.  No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
they  are  difficulties  that  earnest-minded  and  fiajr-seeing  statesmen 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia  could  soon  brush  aside  if  fully 
resolved  on  co-operating  in  this  great  Imperial  duty.  As  Miss  Shaw 
truly  says,  "  the  question  is  one  of  intelligent  organisation."  With 
respect  to  Miss  Shaw's  concluding  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  the 
severance  of  Australia  from  the  Empire,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  she  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  republican 
sentiment.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  and 
irrepressible  republicanism  finds  vent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Natives'  Associations ;  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  these  undisciplined  ebullitions  and  soaring  aspirations 
of  ardent  Colonial  youth.  It  would  also  be  a  great  mistake  to  draw 
hasty  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the  one  Australian  republican 
weekly — the  Sydney  Bulletin — has  a  large  circulation  all  over  the 
continent.  Not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  glances  at  or  is  in  the  least 
impressed  by  its  republican  editorials.  People  purchase  it  because 
it  is  a  lively,  original,  up-to-date  journal,  packed  with  items  of  news 
and  personal  gossip  not  accessible  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  pubUc  opinion  in  Australia  will  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  connection. 
Apart  altogether  from  patriotic  and  sentimental  motives,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  great  body  of  thinking  and  intelligent  Australians, 
knowing  that  France  and  Germany  have  secured  footholds  in  their 
at.ors,  and  that  Russia  is  within  striking  distance  in  the  North 
racific,  will  lightly  cast  off  that  Imperial  protection  which  is  now 
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the  surest  and  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  all  our  great  Colonies. 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bbisbane  :  I  entirely  symr 
pathise  ^th  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker  in  one  point,  viz. 
that  we  should  have  done  well  if  after  hearing  Miss  Shaw's  Paper 
we  had  departed  in  silence,  and  not  have  allowed  our  attention  to 
be  diverted  by  any  subsequent  remarks.  As  one  thinks  of  the  Paper, 
one  may  contrast  its  thoughtful  utterances  with  those  inflictions 
from  which  we  sometimes  suffer  at  the  hands  of  some  who  are  com- 
monly known  as globe-trotters."  Too  often  it  has  been  the  case  that 
persons  have  come  to  Australian  shores,  and  enjoyed  Australian 
hospitality  for  a  few  days,  and  then  have  gone  home,  deeming  them- 
selves competent  to  write  an  exhaustive  account  of  Austraha  and 
the  Australians.   Miss  Shaw  has  happily  taught  us  a  very  different 
lesson.   Not  only  has  she  in  the  most  painstaking  manner  investi- 
gated all  the  facts  for  herself,  but  she  has  shown,  moreover,  that 
she  is  possessed  of  that  penetration  which  sees  at  once  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  ;  and  her  Paper,  which  none  of  us  can  forget,  lays  us 
under  a  deep  obligation.   If  we  were  to  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence 
the  practical  and  immediate  outcome  of  the  Paper,  it  would  be  this, 
that  the  primary  need  of  Australia,  as  a  condition  of  advance,  is  more 
population.   I  lay  stress  on  that,  because  from  my  own  experience 
I  know  that,  particularly  among  the  working  classes,  there  is  at 
this  moment  a  great  delusion  prevalent,  viz.  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  Australia, — and,  indeed,  some  few  are  finding  their 
way  back.   Now,  I  think  that  Miss  Shaw's  Paper  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  what  we  are  suffering  from  is  rather  the 
absence  of  adequate  population — ^population  of  the  right  sort. 
You  have  sometimes,  perhaps,  sent  out  to  your  Colonies  persons  of 
the  wrong  sort.   There  are  persons  who  come  out — I  will  not  say 
that  they  expect  to  pick  up  gold  in  Queen  Street,  for  they  do 
not  expect  to  take  so  much  trouble.  They  expect  to  lean  against 
the  lamp-post  at  the  street  comer,  while  somebody  else  picks  it  up 
and  hands  it  to  them.   If  we  were  to  get  consignments  of  the  better 
class  of  labour — men  fitted  for  the  work  which  waits  to  be  done — 
we  should  begin  to  solve  some  of  those  problems  which  stiU  await 
solution.   I  join  with  those  who  have  already  spoken  in  tendering 
to  Miss  Shaw — whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  Queensland — 
our  most  sincere  thanks  for  her  eminently  suggestive  and  valuable 
Paper. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Hallenstein  (New  Zealand)  :  The  substance  of 
what  I  had  intended  to  isay  has  already  been  expressed  by  previous 
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speakers,  and  I  will  therefore  detain  you  for  only  one  moment  to 
say  that,  having  resided  for  something  like  forty  years  in  Austraha 
and  New  Zealand,  and  travelled  a  great  deal  through  those  countries, 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  very  able  manner  in  which  Miss  Shaw 
has  treated  the  subject.  I  have  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  New 
Zealand,  which  some  years  ago  passed  through  a  similar  crisis  to 
that  which  has  been  experienced  by  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  I 
am  able  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  Miss  Shaw  has  well  gauged  the 
future  of  Australia. 

Sir  BoBEBT  G.  W.  Hbbbebt,  G.C.B.  :  I  am  obliged  to  our  Chair- 
man for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  cordially  I  endorse 
all  the  compliments  paid  this  evening  to  Miss  Shaw.  I  have  had 
some  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  Miss  Shaw's  remarkable 
ability  in  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  Colonial  problems,  and 
her  great  capacity  in  solving  them.  When  I  was  at  the  Colonial 
Office  she  used  occasionally  to  visit  me  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
such  explanations  as  I  might  be  able  to  give  her,  but  those  visits 
generally  resulted  in  my  receiving  some  of  that  information  which, 
you  have  been  led  to  imderstand.  Downing  Street  is  generally  defi- 
cient in.  Miss  Shaw  has  devoted  herself  most  successfully  to 
Colonial  policy,  and  she  has  given  us  to>night,  as  you  see,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  the  Australian  situation. 
It  must  be  the  feeling  of  all  members  of  this  Institute.  I  think  that 
the  day  may  not  be  long  distant  when  she  will  give  us  her  observa- 
tions with«regard  to  some  other  principal  group  of  Colonies ;  we  shall 
look  forward  to  that  day  with  impatient  interest.  I  do  not  think 
Miss  Shaw  has  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  us,  although,  of  course,  we 
must  not  trespass  upon  her  good  nature  by  pressing  her  to  reappear 
here  at  too  early  a  date.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail  the 
admirable  Paper  we  have  heard  to-night,  because,  as  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Brisbane  has  observed,  the  Paper  is  one  which  we  should 
do  well  to  take  home  with  us,  and  seriously  ponder  over  before 
attempting  any  criticism  of  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  propose  that  you 
should  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  eloquent  and  gifted 
lady  who  has  addressed  us  this  evening.  Every  speaker  has  de- 
clared how  admirably  Miss  Shaw  has  dealt  with  the  question, 
and  this  must  be  also  the  impression  of  everyone  present.  For 
myself  I  feel  that  no  words  of  mine  can  definitely  express  my 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  Miss  Shaw's  splendid  Paper,  which  will 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  instructive,  contribu- 
tions to  the  archives  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.   In  the  name 
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of  all  present  to-night  I  beg  to  offer  her  our  best  and  warmest 
thanks. 

Miss  Shaw:  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  extremely 
kind  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  kindness  and  help  which  I  have  received 
everywhere,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  my  work.  And  now  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Frederick  Young  for  so  kindly  presiding  over  our  proceedings. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  18, 
1894,  when  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B.,  C.S.L,  C.I.E.,  M.P., 
delivered  an  address  on  "  The  British  Empire." 

Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  14  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Beaumont,  Edward  WiUiam  Browne,  Noel  E,  Buxton,  Gordon  H. 
CampbeU,  William  CHsbome,  H,  Wyndham  Jefferson,  Admiral  Frederick  A, 
Maxse,  Dr,  Adand  Oronhyatekha,  Joseph  B.  Robinson,  Charles  Rocke, 
George  Rothwell,  A,  N.  Sinclair,  St.  Barhe  Russell  Sladen,  Rowland  M,  Ste- 
phenson* 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Albert  H,  Burt  (Trinidad),  C,  Pearson  Chambers  (Antigua),  Archibald  R. 
Cdquhoun  (Mashonaland),  Denis  Doyle  (Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Greenlees  (Cape  Colony),  S.  L.  Horsford  (St.  Kitts),  Lancelot  T.  Lloyd  (New 
South  Wales),  Dr.  George  H.  Mapleton  (St.  Kitts),  J.  G.  Maydon,  M.L.A. 
(Natal),  Cyril F.  Monier-Williams,  B.A.  (Trinidad),  Matthew  H.  Richey,  Q.C., 
D.C.L.  (Nova  Scotia),  Dr.  G.  H.  Kemp  Ross  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  first  to  express  the  regret  which  the 
Council  and  I  am  sure  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
feel  at  the  recent  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Redpath, 
one  of  our  most  respected  Fellows,  and  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  this  Institute.  At  the  request  of  the  Council,  General  Sir  George 
Chesney  has  been  kind  enough  to  undertake  to  read  a  Paper  this 
evening.  He  has  chosen  for  his  subject  "The  British  Empire.'* 
That  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  a  large  subject  to  enter  upon 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  there  is  this  advantage  about  a 
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Jarge  subject— that  it  is  many-sided,  that  it  presents  many  aspects, 
any  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  treated  as  a  separate  subject. 
It  can  thus  be  approached  in  different  ways  and  dealt  with  in 
different  ways.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  the  lecturer  to-night 
will  deal  with  this  subject,  and  from  what  particular  point  of  view, 
if  any,  he  will  approach  it ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure — that  the  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  by  him  skilfully  and  ably,  and  that  whatever  he 
has  to  say  to  us  will  be  well  worth  our  hearing.  Sir  George  Chesney 
needs  no  introduction  to  you.  His  name,  his  reputation,  his  ser- 
vices, are  his  introduction ;  and  it  only  remains  forme  in  due  course 
and  form  to  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIBE. 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  invite  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  The  subject 
which  I  have  ventured  to  choose — "  The  British  Empire  " — is  one 
the  greatness  and  the  interest  of  which  will,  I  think,  at  once  be  re- 
cognised. If  my  treatment  of  it  should  appear  somewhat  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  I  may  at  least  say  that  this  is  not  because  I  am 
not  very  fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  subject  with  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  in  this  connection,  when  speaking  of  the  British 
Empire,  I  propose  to  refer  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
great  self-governing  Colonies,  to  the  exclusion  for  this  purpose  both 
of  India  and  of  the  numerous  Crown  Colonies  to  be  found  all  over  , 
the  world.  But,  even  with  this  limitation,  it  is,  I  think,  a  suf- 
ficiently large  subject,  and  the  point  of  view  to  which  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention  is  the  unification — if  I  may  so  call  it — or  con- 
solidation, or  federation,  of  this  great  Empire  upon  conditions  which 
shall  secure  its  continuance — ^its  firm  continuance— and  prosperity 
upon  a  solid  basis.  This,  I  think,  is  perhaps  the  very  greatest 
political  subject  which  could  engage  the  attention  of  Enghsh  people 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  comparison  with  this,  the  political 
matters  which  are  ordinarily  under  our  consideration  are  surely 
perfectly  insignificant.  But  it  is  sometimes  said  that,  admitting  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  you  may  do  more  harm  than  good  by  specific 
action,  and  that  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  let  matters  take  their  course 
and  await  what  is  called  the  natural  development  of  political  events 
in  order  that  these  may  indicate  the  best  form  in  which  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  can  take  place.   To  those  who  hold  that  view  I 
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would  ventnre  to  submit  that  the  actual  position  of  our  Empire  at 
the  present  moment  contains  elements  of  danger  which  if  not  boldly 
hceA  and  dealt  with  may  result  in  consequences  of  the  greatest  im- 
port to  us  all.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  great  Colonies,  rapidly 
developing  into  great  and  populous  nations,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  no  share  in  directing  or  influencing  the  councils  of  the  Empire, 
have  no  political  responsibilities,  and  take  no  share,  or  only  a  very 
small  and  almost  inappreciable  share,  of  the  Imperial  burdens.  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  overtaxed  British  people,  who  at  present 
sustain  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  what  we  may  call  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  a  very 
small  shock  might  be  sufficient  to  develop  into  a  very  dangerous 
crisis.  There  are  some  people  indeed,  pessimistic  writers,  who  con- 
sider that  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  avert  what  they  deem  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  who  consider  that,  just  as  birds  when 
they  are  fledged  leave  the  parent  nest,  so  when  the  Colonies  have 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  strength  they  will 
cast  themselves  adrift  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  set  up  on  their 
own  account  as  independent  nations — perfectly  false  and  misleading 
analogy.  Others,  again,  while  hopeful  of  the  maintenance  of  our 
great  Empire,  and  while  believing  that  hereafter  the  Colonies  may 
gain  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  in  return  confer  on  the  Mother  Country  all 
the  benefits  she  may  derive  from  their  expansion,  and  that  they 
may  remain  indefinitely — for  ever,  in  fa^i — ^bound  to  the  Mother 
Country — others  again,  I  say,  holding  this  view  consider,  never- 
theless, that  this  most  important,  this  most  desirable  result  may 
oest  be  attained  rather  by  abstention  from  interference  than  by 
positive  action.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  policy  of  waiting 
upon  Providence  was  not  what  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
German  Empire  or  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  two  greatest  political 
events  of  our  time.  If  it  be  objected  that,  granted  it  is  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  direct  rather  than  to  ow,  to  guide  the  course  of 
political  life  through  the  safe  channels  of  prosperity  and  advance 
rather  than  to  drift  at  random  on  the  surface  of  the  current ;  if  it 
be  objected  that,  granting  that  constructive  statesmanship  is  the 
highest  exhibition  of  it,  still  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
bringing  these  great  qualities  into  action — to  those  who  thus  argue 
I  would  venture  to  reply  that  at  the  present  moment  the  position  is 
really,  if  gravely  considered,  one  to  cause  apprehension,  I  might 
almost  say  of  actual  danger.  The  tie  which  binds  the  Colonies  to 
the  Mother  Country  is  of  the  very  sUgbt^Qt,   These  Colonies  are 
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not  held  by  any  bond.  They  are  absolately  free  in  all  essential 
respects.  No  one,  I  suppose,  would  propose  that  any  compulsion 
should  be  placed  on  any  Colony  to  keep  it  within  the  Imperial  union 
if  it  desired  to  cut  itself  adrift ;  and  equally,  I  suppose,  no  one  would 
propose  that  any  inducement  should  be  offered  to  any  Colony  to 
leave  the  Imperial  fold  so  long  as  it  desired  to  remain  therein.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  relation  between  the  two  parts  is,  to  my  mind,  of 
an  unsatisfactory  form.  There  is  no  sort  of  equality  between  the 
governing  conditions  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  con- 
sider that  while  the  Imperial  tie  is  so  weak  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  establish  a  new  bond  between  them,  so  that 
if  some  shock  should  come  sufficient  to  destroy  what  slight  bonds, 
apart  from  sentiment,  now  keep  us  together,  there  may  have  been 
established  in  their  place  a  strong  bond,  based  on  a  due  satisfaction 
of  the  interests  of  both  sides,  and  the  feeling  that  not  only  was 
there  one  ruling  passion  of  sentiment,  but  that  each  party  to  the 
contract  had  been  fairly  treated  in  all  respects.  Hitherto,  remember, 
the  slight  tie  which  holds  us  together  has  never  been  strained,  but 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider—to  take  one  case  out  of  many  that 
come  up  to  the  mind — what  would  be  the  result  if,  under  our 
present  political  conditions,  our  Empire  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
shock  of  a  great  war ;  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  burden  and 
cost  and  responsibility  of  that  war  fell  upon  the  overtaxed  people 
of  these  islands  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Colonies  were 
exposed  to  the  risks  and  the  losses  entailed  by  it,  when  they  had  no 
share  in  bringing  the  war  about,  and  possibly  no  interest  in  the 
issue  involved.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  great  force  of 
imagination  to  conceive  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  war  of  that 
kind  must  strain  the  relation  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  to  the  point  of  bringing  about  an  actual  rupture  between 
them — the  greatest  possible  catastrophe  that  could  happen  to  the 
English  race.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  be  considered, 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  expected  &om  a  disunion  of  the 
compact  but  loss  to  all  sides.  I  would  ask  you — to  take  one  illus- 
tration of  the  case— to  consider  what  a  great  change  would  come 
over  the  position  of  Great  Britain  if,  in  the  event  of  war  with  some 
other  great  Power,  instead  of  finding  one  of  her  own  ports  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  those  ports  no  longer  belonged  to  the  great 
United  Empire,  but  were  merely  the  ports  of  neutral  although 
friendly  nations.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  different  would  be 
the  position  of  one  of  our  great  Colonies,  say  South  Africa,  if  it 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  possessions  with  some  great 
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military  and  naval  Power,  bat  had  to  stand  alone  instead  of  having 
behind  it  the  whole  force  and  strength  of  the  United  Empire. 
From  whichever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it,  disruption  means  loss, 
disaster,  decadence ;  union  means  strength,  prosperity,  and  great- 
ness.    United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'* 

But  I  will  not  attempt  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  to 
follow  up  the  vein  of  thought  suggested  by  the  idea  of  a  disruption 
of  the  union.  I  mean  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.  I  will  rather  assume  that  the  maintenance  of  this  union 
is  the  political  object  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us ;  that  there 
is  hardly  any  sacrifice  the  English  nation  is  not  prepared  to  make 
to  preserve  the  Empire ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  great 
Colonies,  while  feeling  indeed  that  they  have  attained  a  develop- 
ment of  numbers,  of  strength,  and  of  wealth  which  would  enable 
them,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  to  start  on  their  own  account  as 
independent  nations  of  the  world,  as  members  of  the  great  family 
of  nations  which  cover  the  globe,  still  desire  that  the  old  flag  should 
continue  to  wave  over  their  territories;  that  they  still  desire  to 
hold  their  share  in  the  great  traditions  and  glories  of  the  past ; 
and  that  they  also  wish  that  the  greatness  and  prosperity  which 
will  be  their  lot  in  the  future  should  be  thrown  into  the  common 
stock  of  national  prosperity  and  greatness.  If  these  are  the  senti- 
ments which  unite  us,  as  I  believe  they  are,  then  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  best  to  establish  the  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Empire  upon  a  basis  which  will  satisfy  the  mutual 
claims  and  requirements  of  both,  and  shall  lead  us  on  in  one  great 
bond  of  union  in  the  future.  The  present  arrangement  is  too 
fragile  to  last.  Burden  on  one  side,  on  the  other  no  responsibility, 
it  might  be  said  no  share  in  policy. 

That  is  the  problem  of  which  I  will  now  venture,  in  perhaps  a 
crude  and  imperfect  but  certainly  brief  way,  to  submit  to  you  a 
solution.  What  should  be  the  future  governing  principle  for  the 
whole  of  our  great  Empire — this  kingdom  and  the  Colonies  com- 
bined ?  Now,  when  this  problem  is  presented  to  one,  the  first  idea, 
I  think,  which  rises  to  the  mind  is  that  this  bond  of  union,  this  con- 
solidation of  our  Empire,  is  to  be  looked  for  by  a  development  of 
representative  institutions.  No  doubt  we  live  in  an  age  of  repre- 
sentative institutions ;  but  what  representative  institutions  ?  As  to 
the  proposal,  more  or  less  vague,  which  has  often  been  made,  for 
representing  the  Colonies  by  sending  up  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers to  the  existing  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit to  you  that  on  examination  such  a  system  will  not  be  found  to 
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sikticify  the  requisite  conditions.  Granted  that  the  members  so 
sent  up  would  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  representative ; 
that  they  would  be  persons  who  commanded  the  confidence  of 
those  who  returned  them  to  Parliament ;  still  they  would  neces- 
sarily as  regarded  each  particular  Colony  form  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  House.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  di£Sculty  which  attends  the  case — although  they  might 
be  representatives  of  the  Colony  in  one  sense,  they  would  not 
necessarily  be  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Legidature;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  desire  to  extend  any  greater  degree  of  control  over 
the  Colony  than  you  now  exercise — which  is  absolutely  no  control 
at  all — you  must  not  only  pass  laws  and  regulations  in  your  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  but  you  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  each 
Colonial  Legislature  to  those  laws  in  order  that  they  should  become 
valid  throughout  the  Empire.  Not  only  so,  that  process  must  be 
continued  on  every  occasion  of  legislation.  Legislation,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  imanimous  throughout  the  Empire.  You  have, 
or  you  would  have,  in  this  consolidated  Empire  a  great  number  of 
separate  and  independent  Legislatures.  I  ask  you,  is  it  a  practical 
scheme  that  one  of  these  Legislatures — the  most  important,  if  you 
like,  very  much  the  most  important — should  have  the  power  to 
legislate  over  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  ?  Then  how 
difficult  to  arrange  that  there  shall  be  continuous  and  simultaneous 
legislation  of  the  same  kind  all  over  the  Empire.  Unless  Colonial 
Legislatures  had  an  equally  free  hand  with  the  Imperial  one,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  these 
islands  would  lose  by  the  arrangement,  because  they  would  have  a 
number  of  members  in  their  House  who  did  not  represent  them, 
and  to  that  extent  their  House  of  Commons  would  be  altered  from 
its  present  character.  If,  to  take  another  alternative,  it  is  proposed 
to  create  an  Imperial  Legislature  for  dealing  with  Imperial  subjects 
only,  such  a  measure  involves  so  great  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  existing  House  of  Commons — which  would  be  relegated  to  what 
in  common  parlance  is  termed  "  a  back  seat  '* — ^that  I  think  we  must 
put  such  a  proposal  aside  as  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
At  any  rate,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  I  do  not  think,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that,  consider  it  as  you  may,  you  can  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  devise  any  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  tribunal  for  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  British  Empire  short  of  attempting  what  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  a  political  revolution.  But,  difficult  though  the  problem 
seems  to  be,  I  do  venture  with  all  humility  to  offer  what  I  think 
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is  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem.  Let  me  at  once  say, 
however,  that  the  idea  in  its  inception  is  not  an  original  one.  It 
has  been  proposed  by  numerous  persons  of  mark,  and  I  may  refer, 
amongst  others,  to  Sir  Frederic  PoUook  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  them  and  by  other  men  of  light  and 
leading  **  that,  whereas  out  of  the  existing  Privy  Council  there  have 
been  created  various  most  important  bodies — as,  for  example,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  the  highest  Court 
of  Appeal  in  the  Empire,  and  various  important  departments  of 
State,  as  the  Council  on  Education,  the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.—bo  by 
calling  up  to  the  Privy  Council  high  Colonial  dignitaries  such  as 
the  Agents-General  to  the  Colonies,  the  Ministers  of  the  Colonies, 
and  others,  a  very  powerful  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  might 
be  established,  and  one  competent  to  deal  with  the  great  Imperial 
questions  that  have  to  be  faced.  It  will,  I  think,  be  at  once 
apparent,  however,  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  although  very  valuable 
as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  yet  not  be  sufficient  in  itself,  because  any  proposals 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  have  no  valid  sanction  or 
force  in  law  unless  supported— as  regards  the  United  Kingdom — by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  regards  each  particular  Colony  by 
an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony.  Nevertheless  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  a  modification — an  improvement,  if  I  may 
venture  to  call  it  so — of  that  scheme  does  really  offer  all  the  needfid 
conditions  for  the  regulation  of  the  British  Empire  on  its  enlarged 
and  widened  basis.  In  this  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Council 
be  formed,  say,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  two  or  more 
of  his  colleagues,  the  Premier  of  each  of  our  great  Colonies  and  one 
or  more  of  his  colleagues.  I  would  assume  that  the  federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  of  the  Cape  has  been  first  carried  out — 
not,  I  hope,  an  unreasonable  assumption.  These  high  functionaries 
would  come  together  in  a  definite  and  recognised  way.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  said  that,  acting  in  this  capacity,  their  decrees,  their 
orders,  their  regulations,  would  have  no  legal  or  valid  sanction.  True ; 
but  they  would  obviously  lead  the  way  to  the  necessary  action  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  because  these  members  of  a  committee  or 
council,  acting  together,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  representative 
of  the  communities  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  Government  of 
the  day  represents  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  or  rather  represents  first  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  conse- 
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qilently  any  conclusions  come  to  or  resolutions  arrived  at  by  a  body 
of  this  sort  can  be  given  practical  effect  to.  It  is  true  that  agree- 
ments made  in  such  a  body  would  be  binding  in  the  first  instance 
only  upon  the  members  of  that  body,  but  these  members,  command- 
ing the  majorities  of  their  respective  Legislatures,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  put  in  force  and  to  carry  out  any  resolutions  they  might 
themselves  agree  to.  In  this  way  you  might  ensure  a  homoge- 
neous, a  sympathetic,  an  harmonious  procedure  throughout  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  That  such  a  body  might  have  no  definite 
statutory  sanction  would  be  no  drawback  to  its  operations.  The 
British  Cabinet  is  not  known  to  the  law,  and  in  the  same  ^y  this 
body,  equally  unknown  to  the  law,  and  although  its  proceedings 
might  not  even  be  made  public,  might  become  of  the  highest 
validity  and  authority  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe— and  what 
part  is  there  not  of  the  globe  ? — where  British  possessions  are  found. 
In  such  a  committee  or  body,  therefore,  I  conceive  you  might 
obtain  the  machinery  by  which  you  might  establish  a  system  of  har- 
monious and  representative  government  in  the  highest  sense  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions,  without  any  change  in  our  present 
Parliamentary  institutions,  either  at  home  or  beyond  the  sea,  without 
any  violence  to  any  interests  or  any  new  law  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Under  such  a  system  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  Colonies 
would  be  satisfied  that  no  demand  would  be  made  upon  them,  and 
no  change  made,  unless  it  was  first  brought  forward  in  due  form 
and  with  due  publicity,  to  be  carried  out  with  the  formal  sanction  of 
their  own  Legislatures.  The  discussions  which  might  take  place  in 
this  Council  might  be  informal,  but  through  those  discussions, 
through  the  agreements  which  might  be  come  to  among  the  repre- 
sentative Ministers  who  form  that  body,  we  might  look  to  those 
changes  in  fiscal  policy,  that  proper  distribution  of  pubUc  burdens, 
that  arrangement  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  Empire  for  its 
mutual  defence,  which  shall  ensure  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
and  durable  Empire  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  liberty  to  all.  Such, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  the  plan  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  you.  In  the  limited  time  available 
I  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  numerous  ramifications  so  great  a 
subject  suggests.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  claimed  for  such  a  body — which  might  appropriately  be  called 
not  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
— that  its  formation  might  be  effected  without  any  new  legislation. 
Further,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  present  day,  with  our  great 
and  increa^g  facilities  for  travelling,  the  distances  which  divide 
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the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  no  objection  to  any  plan  of  the 
kind.  Lastly,  I  would  indicate  that  with  the  creation  of  a  great 
Oouncil  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  its  most  important,  its  most 
able,  its  most  trusted  citizens,  all  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Colonial  OfiBce  on  the  present  lines  would  cease.  With  the 
abolition  of  that  Office  we  might  hope  that  even  the  very  name  of 
Colony  "  would  disappear  from  conmion  use  in  our  language,  and 
that,  actuated  as  we  should  be  with  the  spirit  of  Imperial  patriotism, 
we  should  speak  rather  of  the  different  countries  which,  united 
together,  make  up  our  common  Empire. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Bobebt  Beid  (Minister  of  Defence,  Victoria) :  I  feel  it 
an  honour  indeed  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject  as 
that  which  has  been  so  eloquently  dealt  with  by  Sir  George  Chesney — 
the  British  Empire.  For  we  must  feel  that  in  the  history  of  the 
nations  there  never  was  such  an  Empire  as  this.  In  the  past  the 
various  portions  of  great  Empires  have  been  held  by  forts  and 
soldiers  at  stated  intervals  to  keep  the  different  populations  in  sub- 
jection to  the  central  Power ;  but  in  this  Empire  of  ours  a  new 
discovery  has  been  made,  for  what  the  able  lecturer  called  the 
fragile  "  nature  of  the  bond  which  holds  us  together  is,  in  a  sense, 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  the  connection.  The  British  alone 
have  found  the  true  method  of  governing  great  communities  like 
the  Colonies.  In  America  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
rose  against  us,  and  I  remember  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1886,  to  which  I  was  a  delegate,  our  great  Tennyson  wrote : 

Britain  fought  her  sons  of  yore — 
Britain  failed ;  and  never  more. 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin, 
Shall  we  sin  our  fiEithers'  sin, 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  day — 
Unprophetic  rulers  they — 
Drove  from  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West 
To  forage  for  herself  alone. 

I  do  not  think  Britain  will  ever  make  the  same  mistake  again.  As 
I  conceive,  the  glory  of  our  connection  with  the  Empire  lies  in 
sentiment,  in  self-interest,  in  history,  in  literature,  in  blood. 
Speaking  for  the  Australian  communities,  I  can  say  we  feel  our 
interests  and  yours  are  one ;  we  know  that  without  this  great 
Empire  at  our  back  we  could  not  live  alone  for  long.  Look  at  the 
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red  p&rts  of  the  map — Canada  and  Australasia  and  South  Africa — 
and  try  to  realise  that  these  vast  countries  have  grown  to  be  what 
they  are  since  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  of  which  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  are  enormous.  The  problem  which  lies  before 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  and  those  beyond  the  sea  is  one 
which  will  tax  their  abilities  to  the  utmost.  The  contribution  we 
have  had  to-night  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  open  up  the 
subject,  and  be  an  exercise  for  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  The  question 
is  altogether  of  too  stupendous  a  character  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Small  comparatively  as  are  the  present  populations  of  some  of  our 
Colonies,  what  may  not  another  fifty  years  bring  forth  ?  Where 
will  the  majority  of  the  population  be  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
Therefore  this  subject  requires  to  be  approached  with  the  gravest 
concern.  Whatever  may  be  evolved  I  trust  that  the  coming  gene- 
ration will  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  while  I  think  that  task  is  still 
in  advance  of  us,  our  duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  band  ourselves 
as  brothers,  hand  in  hand,  to  stand  together  for  the  right  and  for 
good  government  in  every  direction,  I  will  not  detain  you  further, 
but  I  would  say  that  for  the  British  Empire  the  pressing  necessity 
at  the  present  time  is  the  protection  of  all  its  commerce,  wherever 
it  may  be.  In  AustraUa,  bad  as  things  have  been  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  we  have  spent  some  three  millions  of  money  on 
coastal  defence ;  and  though  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  Australian 
station  and  a  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  we  have  in  addition 
seven  auxiliary  ships,  contributed  to  and  maintained  by  Colonial 
money,  to  aid  in  keeping  and  preserving  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  for  the  British  Empire.  Though  we  are  a  mere  handful 
of  people — ^not  four  millions — yet,  speaking  as  one  of  their  represen- 
tatives, I  may  say  that  we  realise  that  the  most  important  thing  this 
great  Empire  has  to  see  to  is  that  the  command  of  the  seas  is 
maintained.  That  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  depend  on  you  for 
manufactures,  and  you  depend  upon  us,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
food.  Your  enormous  tonnage  comes  and  goes,  and  my  idea  of  our 
Empire  is  that,  not  only  in  the  lands  and  dominions  which  it  com- 
prises, but  also  in  all  those  intervening  spaces  of  sea  and  ocean 
between  the  territories  which  are  coloured  red  on  the  map,  and  in 
brief  wherever  the  Union  Jack  flies  at  the  mast-head  of  a  ship — 
that  is  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  eloquent  address  of  the  distinguished  lecturer.  I  agree  with 
his  general  treatment  of  the  question,  for  he  began  by  leaving  out 
what  may  be  termed  the  Empire's  Dependencies,  and  submitting  to 
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our  consideration  those  questions  in  which  the  United  Kingdom 
and^the  self-governing  Colonies  are  concerned.  But  in  expressing 
my  approval  of  that  treatment  of  the  question,  I  would  ask  him,  in 
his  reply,  to  state  who  is  to  govern,  and  what  is  to  become  of  the 
vast  constellation  of  Dependencies,  now  administered  under  the 
Colonial  Office,  when  that  Office  is  abolished  ?  I  myself  am  no 
lover  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  practically  the  less  the  Colonial 
Office  has  to  do  with  our  self-governing  Colonies,  at  any  rate, 
the  better ;  still  recollect  the  numerous  Dependencies  the  Colonial 
Office  does  administer,  and  which  some  department  at  all  events 
must  administer.  At  the  outset  of  his  address  Sir  George  Chesney 
very  forcibly  and  ably  dwelt  on  the  probable  effects  of  war,  and 
here  I  agree  with  every  word  he  said.  I  believe  that  every 
thinking  man  must  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the 
enormous  gravity  of  the  situation,  under  existing  circumstances, 
in  the  event  of  war.  But  I  awaited  with  interest  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  you  are  to  roconcile  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
— a  position  which  has  developed  through  this  century,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  'Meaps  and 
bounds "  of  progress  made  by  the  self-governing  Colonies.  In 
regard  to  the  primary  question  of  defence,  for  example,  I  remember 
I  stated  before  this  Institute,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  defence  lies  in  two  words — 
cost  and  control.  I  cannot  see  how  the  suggestion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  improve  the  position 
as  to  matters  of  defence.  The  gdlant  General  proposes  a  Council 
to  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  with  two  colleagues 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  with 
one  or  two  colleagues.  They  are  to  have  no  executive  power.  There 
are,  I  think,  eleven  self-governing  Colonies ;  therefore  the  proposal 
is  to  have  a  branch  of  the  Privy  Council  consisting  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  eleven  Prime  Ministers  from 
over  sea,  two  colleagues  of  the  Prime  Minister  representing  the 
Mother  Country,  and  twenty-two  representing  over  sea.  The 
work  of  this  Council,  I  take  it,  would  not  be  constant.  Are  eleven 
Prime  Ministers  from  over  sea  to  leave  their  posts  and  come  here 
to  wait  till  they  are  wanted  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  would  not  be 
getting  any  nearer  to  cracking  the  nut  as  to  common  defence,  and 
that  you  would  be  setting  up  a  machinery  which  could  by  no  means 
work.  Thus  I  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  his  description  of  our 
position,  but  I  frankly  say  I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  regards  the 
remedy;  I  think  that  the  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  the  danger  to  the 
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Empire,  of  things  as  they  exist — the  enormous  danger-  lies  in  this, 
that  the  whole  defence  of  this  vast  Empire  rests  on  the  shoaldcrs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  administered  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  therefore  becoming  more  and  more  a 
question  of  party.  Take  one  branch  of  the  subject — the  security  of 
the  sea — in  which  every  citizen  of  the  Empire,  whether  at  home  or 
beyond  sea,  is  vitaUy  concerned.  How  is  that  treated  ?  Not  by 
the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  all  the  best  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  legislative  body  in 
which  local  and  Imperial  concerns  are  so  intermixed,  and  in  which 
party  interests  so  saturate  everything,  that  gigantic  Imperial  inte- 
rests are  in  jeopardy,  and  you  have  no  system  of  defence  which  gives 
you  security  or  continuity.  That  is  the  danger.  Then  I  take  it 
that  the  citizens  over  sea,  if  you  ask  them  to  contribute  to  that 
system,  will  say,  "  No,  thank  you  ;  we  have  no  voice,  and  wo  do  not 
want  to  mix  our  broad  Imperial  interests  with  your  narrow  local 
concerns."  I  agree  you  must  get  this  financial  question  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  far  as  you  can,  and  out  of  the  rut  of  party,  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  suggestion  made  some  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintom  Simmons— a  Minister  of 
Defence.  I  say  the  House  of  Commons  must  alter  the  form  in 
which  this  power  is  exercised.  Supposing,  as  Sir  Lin  torn  Simmons 
has  suggested,  you  have  a  Minister  of  Defence  to  deal  with  the  broad 
principles,  naval  and  military,  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  Then  you  have  to  provide  the  means  by  which  that 
defence  is  to  be  maintained.  Supposing  the  House  of  Commons 
appUes  to  the  whole  system  of  defence  what  that  House  has  recently 
appUed  to  the  Navy,  and  votes  a  certain  sum  for  a  fixed  period  of 
years.  Suppose  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  appreciating  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  in 
their  own  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  fleet,  take 
the  same  action ;  and  suppose  that  under  che  Minister  of  Defence  you 
have  an  Imperial  Council  of  Defence,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  various  contributing  Colonies  are  represented,  to  see  that 
during  the  fixed  period  for  which  the  money  has  been  voted  it  is 
properly  apphed.  In  my  opinion  you  would  thus  obtain  some 
solid  foundations  of  a  working  system  that  would  furnish  the  one 
thing  which  above  all  others  is  needed — common  sense  and  con- 
tinuity in  your  policy  of  Imperial  defence.  I  cannot  sit  down  with- 
out saying  that  I  trust  those  who  agree  with  me  will  not  be  accused 
of  advocating  a  simple  demand  for  contributions  from  the  Colonies. 
I  hate  the  word  contribution.   The  problem  is  to  give  to  these  vast 
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communitieB  adequate  security.  It  is  a  case  of  joint  councils,  joint 
control,  joint  burdens,  and  a  common  purpose ;  so  that  all  citizens 
may  sleep  in  peace,  knowing  at  all  events  that  their  interests  are 
not  endangered  by  party  warfare  at  Westminster,  and  that  steps 
have  really  been  taken  to  establish  the  foundations  of  a  system  that 
will  grow  and  secure  for  us  and  those  who  come  after  us  that  which 
is  so  essential — the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  maritime 
supremacy  of  the  British. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  listened  with  much 
attention  to  the  important  address  delivered  by  Sir  George  Ghesney 
on  this  great  Imperial  question.  As  I,  like  others  I  see  around  me, 
have  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  that  question,  I  venture  to  offer 
to  you  one  or  two  remarks  upon  it.  I  entirely  agree  with,  and  I  am 
ready  to  endorse  all,  Sir  George  Chesney  has  said  with  regard  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  be  established. 
Where  I  differ  from  him  is  in  the  application  of  those  principles  in 
point  of  detail.  In  discussing  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  to  bring 
about  Imperial  federation,  he  dismisses  at  the  outset,  as  not  practi- 
cable, certain  modes  of  dealing  with  the  question,  particularly  that 
of  superseding,  so  to  speak,  the  (as  at  present  constituted)  Legislature 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  gallant  General  tells  us  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  •*  a  back  seat," 
and  that  any  such  change  as  some  of  us  advocate  would  amount  to 
a  revolution — a  word  which  in  many  ears  has  an  ugly  and  alarming 
sound.  Now  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  there  are  revolutions 
and  revolutions ;  that  revolution  in  its  proper  sense  means  simply 
a  complete  change  effected  without  violence,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  such  complete  changes  may  become  necessary  and  can  be 
adopted  by  constitutional  methods.  I  hold  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  thoroughly  representative  system  for  the  Empire,  superior  to, 
and  on  a  broader  basis  than,  our  present  House  of  Commons,  which 
represents  only  the  different  parts  of  these  islands.  There  should 
be  a  more  comprehensive  representative  body,  to  deal  with  Imperial 
questions,  which  I  would  designate  by  the  name  of  an  Imperial 
Senate  ;  and  this  body  should  be  composed,  in  properly  defined  pro- 
portions, of  representatives  of  the  various  constituent  portions  of 
the  British  Empire.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  plan  Sir  George 
Chesney  has  propounded,  which  in  the  first  instance  seems  the 
easier  one,  would  not  be  found  to  be  either  workable  or  sufficient, 
and  that  we  ought  rather  to  look  to  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive system  which  should  comprise  a  body  of  representatives 
with  power  to  deal  with  all  those  great  Imperial  questions  that 
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concern  the  whole  British  nation.  In  a  sentence,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Imperial  federation,  which  is  really  the  subject  of  our  discus- 
sion this  evening,  means  the  government  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Empire" — a  federal  system  by  which  every  part  of  the  Empire 
should  take  its  share  in  the  government,  and  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Empire.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  long  given  deep  and 
earnest  attention,  and  on  which  I  hold  very  broad  and  decided  views ; 
and  although  I  admit  we  must  proceed  by  degrees,  yet  the  ultimate 
aim  ought  to  be  that  which  I  have  briefly  attempted  to  indicate. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintokn  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. :  It  was 
not  my  intention  when  I  6ame  here  this  evening  to  utter  one  word 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  I  certainly  should  not  have 
risen  had  I  not  been  referred  to  by  my  Mend,  Sir  John  Colomb.  I 
think  the  question  of  federation  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
will  require  years  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  requires 
to  be  discussed  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  Colonies,  and 
until  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  system  which  is  to  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  I  think  we  might  as  well,  for  the 
present,  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  go  to  the  practical  issues  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all,  namely,  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  Colonies  and  its  trade.  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
on  a  Boyal  Commission,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  was  the 
President,  when  we  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  military, 
naval,  and  conmiercial  men  on  the  subject  of  the  then  condition  of 
affairs.  I  think  the  only  word  that  can  explain  the  condition  of 
defence  then  was  the  word  "  rotten.''  That  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say.  Things  have  very  much  improved  since  then,  but  they  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  they  never  will  be  what  they  ought  to  be  until  we  get,  as 
Sir  John  Colomb  said,  a  Minister  of  Defence,  not  merely  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  for  the  whole  Empire.  We  have  had  Com- 
missions without  end  as  to  the  defence  of  parts  of  the  Empire.  We 
had  the  Commission,  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  to  con- 
sider the  defence  of  certain  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  subject.  Under  Lord  Carnarvon's  Commission 
we  considered  the  defence  of  a  good  many  of  our  coaling  stations, 
some  of  which  even  were  excluded  from  our  inquiry;  but  that 
inquiry  was  not  one  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  defence  of 
the  Empire  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Fleet,  and  the 
Fleet  depends  for  its  existence  and  utility — until  some  other  means 
of  locomotion  is  discovered — on  coal,  and  these  are  the  great  points 
which  have  to  be  considered.    First  and  foremost,  yon  must  have  a 
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Fleet  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own ;  and  secondly,  coaling  stations 
where  the  Fleet  can  obtain  fuel,  otherwise  the  Fleet  becomes 
useless.  Scattered  as  this  Empire  is  all  over  the  world  there  is  an 
immense  field  for  the  establishment  of  coaling  stations,  but  it  is 
rather  hard,  as  Sir  George  Ghesney  seemed  to  suggest,  to  require  that 
this  country  should  bear  all  the  cost  of  fortifying  all  those  stations 
as  well  as  supplying  the  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Beid's  statement  as  to  the  steps  being  taken 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  to  provide  themselves  with  a  squadron 
to  look  after  the  defence  of  their  coasts,  and  not  only  that,  but,  I 
trust,  under  the  directions  of  a  Minister  of  Defence,  it  would  be 
available  for  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire.  I  think 
the  way  to  proceed  practically  is  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  Defence 
and  to  take  the  question  out  of  party  politics.  He  must,  of  course, 
be  a  party  man,  being  a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  buti 
to  take  the  question  out  of  party  lines  as  much  as  possible,  I  think 
he  might  be  supported  by  a  committee  or  council,  in  which  pre- 
vious Ministers  should  have  a  seat  in  order  to  see  that  the  measures 
proposed  under  their  administration  and  approved  by  the  country 
were  carried  into  effect,  and  I  would  invite  also  as  members  of  this 
council  any  representatives  which  the  self-governing  Colonies  or 
other  Colonies  might  choose  to  send  to  consider  the  question  with 
the  Minister  of  Defence.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  by  some 
such  means  to  arrive  at  a  common  system  of  defence  that  would 
be  so  reasonable  as  to  be  accepted  not  only  in  the  United  King- 
dom but  in  the  Colonies.  Indeed,  unless  some  system  of  that  sort 
is  adopted,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  carry  out  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  Under  the  present  system  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  have  each  to  take  their  portion ;  there  is  a  rivalry 
between  them,  and  I  have  even  heard  it  debated  by  members  of 
the  two  professions  whether  the  Navy  ought  to  supply  the  garri- 
sons for  the  coaling  stations  or  the  Army.  Sucli  questions  as  that 
ought  never  to  arise.  It  is  a  question  of  united  defence,  in  which 
both  branches  of  the  Service  and  every  public  servant  are  deeply 
interested,  and  in  which  they  ought  to  pull  together,  and  each  take 
their  proper  part.  Such  a  measure  if  taken  would  biing  vividly  before 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  various  Colonies  the  necessity  and  ad- 
visability of  co-operation  on  a  vital  matter  on  wh^ch  the  existence 
of  the  Empire  depends,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  bring  about 
that  federation  which  all  desire. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliere  :  From  the  deep  interest  I  have  always 
taken  in  this  question  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
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the  first  place  I  wish  to  express  my  extreme  satisfaction  as  a  Vic- 
torian that  one  of  the  Ministers  of  that  Colony  should  have  spoken 
so  strongly  as  he  has  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  regard  to  sentiment, 
that  we  have  at  present,  and  have  long  had,  everything  we  could 
wish  for ;  but  sentiment  without  organisation  will  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  us.  Sentiment  as  a  bond  of  union  may  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  it  is  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  maintain  our  unity ;  but  if  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  foe  who  has  better  ironclads  and  better 
torpedo  boats  than  we  have,  our  sentiment  as  an  effective  bond  of 
union  will  be  blown  speedily  into  space.  That  is  what  makes  this 
question  of  Imperial  organisation  one  of  intense  practical  import- 
ance. Mr.  Beid,  I  think,  spoke  of  its  being  all-important  to  main- 
tain British  naval  supremacy.  I  always  shudder  when  I  think  what 
the  consequences  would  be  if  we  were  to  lose  that  supremacy.  When 
France  lost  her  military  supremacy  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan 
the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  was  as  nothing  to  what  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  if  we  were  to  suffer 
a  naval  Sedan.  If  any  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  were  to 
overthrow  our  naval  supremacy,  where  should  we  in  these  islands 
be?  Where  would  the  people  of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
be  ?  We  should  be  utterly  broken  up  as  an  Empire,  and  never 
be  able  to  put  ourselves  together  again.  That  brings  us  straight 
to  the  practical  question  of  organisation.  And  how  are  you  to  deal 
with  this  great  question  of  defence  unless  you  have  an  adequate 
organisation  for  the  purpose?  No  Council  will  do — no  little-go 
thing  like  that.  You  must  face  the  whole  question  which  other 
nations  have  had  to  face  in  order  to  maintain  their  national  greatness 
and  existence ;  you  must  f&ce  the  whole  question  of  representation  ; 
and  if  you  come  to  the  question  of  representation  you  come  straight 
up  to  the  question  of  federation.  There  is  nothing  between.  You 
may  build  castles  in  the  air  and  attempt  to  erect  something  in  the 
chasm  which  separates  you  from  the  policy  we  advocate,  but  nothing 
will  stand  considering  the  rate  at  which  this  Empire  is  growing  and 
the  importance  of  the  common  interests  to  be  dealt  with.  Therefore 
sooner  or  later — ^put  it  off  as  long  as  you  can — you  must  face  that 
question ;  a  question  which,  to  make  itself  a  nation,  the  United 
States  has  faced ;  which  Austria-Hungary  had  to  face  in  order  to 
preserve  its  power  and  influence  in  Europe ;  and  which  Germany 
has  had  to  &ce.  There  are  just  two  systems,  one  of  which  yon 
must  adopt  ultimately — there  is  federation  and  there  is  confedera- 
tion.  Those  who  have  studied  the  question  will  see  the  distinction. 
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Confederation  is  the  representation  of  Governments  without  any 
direct  representation  of  the  people,  which  is  what  you  have  in 
Austria-Hungary.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
sent  by  the  Parliament  of  Hungary  and  a  certain  number  by  the 
Parliament  of  Austria,  and  they  deal  with  the  whole  common 
concerns  of  the  Empire  without  there  being  any  direct  representation 
of  the  people.  If  that  is  adequate  for  our  situation,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  confederation  without  direct  representation.  Federation 
is  another  matter.  You  have  federation  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  for  in  the  federal 
Parliament  the  people  are  directly  represented.  All  I  wish  to  urge 
is  that  we  should  consider  the  magnitude  of  our  Empire  and  its 
interests,  and  that  we  shall  be  driven  to  adopt  some  system  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  W.  Bayneb  (Natal) :  To  the  mere  Colonial  mind  like  mine 
the  prospect  of  invasion  has  no  terrors.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  foreign  Power  might  shell  Melbourne,  or  Cape  Town,  or  Durban, 
and  ask  the  Mayor  to  hand  over  a  substantial  contribution ;  but  so 
long  as  England  has  regard  to  her  position  and  her  duty  in  the 
settlement  that  would  come  after  the  war,  that  money  would  be 
handed  back  with  interest.  So  long  as  England  sends  us  as 
Governors  men  of  light  and  leading,  men  with  sufficient  tact  and 
dignity  to  keep  together  the  unity  which  we  all  desire,  so  long  shall 
we  need  no  further  bond.  There  is  a  great  heart  to  this  Empire  in 
England,  and  so  long  as  that  heart  throbs  in  unison  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Colonies,  so  long  will  the  mighty  heart  of  Greater 
Britain  swell — ay,  burst — in  response. 

Major-General  E.  L.  Dabhwood  :  The  question  we  have  been 
discussing  is  how  the  Empire  shall  be  retained.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  that  depends  entirely  on  whether  our  Colonies  remain 
integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  If  we  were  to  lose  our  Colonies  the 
British  Empire  would  be  done  for.  No  doubt  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  even  in  days  not  long  ago.  One  great  mis- 
take of  the  officials  in  this  country  for  the  last  forty  years  or  more 
is  that  they  have  never  attempted  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  these  shores  to  lands  under  our  own  flag,  but  have 
allowed  our  surplus  population  to  drift  anywhere,  perhaps  to 
foreign  shores,  and  become  rivals  and  possible  enemies.  I  re- 
member that  some  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
when  some  one  brought  forward  a  motion  to  encourage  emigration 
to  Canada,  Mr.  Goschen,  for  the  Government,  ended  by  saying  the 
United  States  would  not  like  it.   He  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by 
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admitting  that  he  and  his  Government  were  actuated  by  a  policy  of 
fear,  vulgarly  called  **  funk." 

Tbe  Ghaibman  :  No  party  politics  are  allowed. 

General  Dashwood  :  I  will  only  say  that  a  policy  of  fear  has  not 
helped  to  acquire  the  British  Empire.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  defence,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  think  the  only 
possible  basis  on  which  you  can  have  Imperial  Federation  is  a 
commercial  basis.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  sentiment,  but  after 
all  self-interest  is  what  has  most  power  in  the  world.  If  you  want 
the  Colonies  to  join  with  you,  you  must  give  them  something  tan* 
gible ;  make  it  worth  their  while  ;  and  if  the  system  abolished  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which  gave  the  Colonies  some  small  advantage 
in  our  markets  over  foreigners,  and  if  emigration  to  British  soil  had 
been  helped,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  population  of  Canada, 
for  example,  would  be  double  or  keble  what  it  now  is.  I  know 
Canada  well.  They  are  only  a  few  noisy  people  there  who  talk  of 
going  over  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  keen  to  get  Canada,  although  they  tell  you  they  are  not. 
They  have  the  greatest  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  recently  they  tried  all  they  could  by  means  of  the 
M'Kinley  tariff  to  bully  the  Canadians  into  joining  them,  though 
the  real  effect  was  to  increase  the  trade  between  Canada  and  this 
country.  In  these  days  the  difficulty  is  the  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  the  masses  regarding  federation.  They  do  not  know  much  about 
the  Colonies,  and  politicians  generally  talk  to  catch  votes,  and  not 
about  the  British  Empire.  The  whole  thing  hinges  on  our  being 
willing  in  some  way  to  give  the  Colonies  a  preference  in  our 
markets.  The  Canadians  are  loyaL  The  French  there  are  not 
particularly  loyal,  and  among  the  young  men  who  do  not  know 
England  the  sentiment  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  older  men  who 
have  been  bom  in  the  old  country  and  know  it.  The  time  may 
come,  if  this  country  does  nothing,  when  sentiment  may  have  to 
give  way  to  material  advantages.  If  the  deluge  does  come,  and 
the  Empire  goes  to  pieces,  posterity  will  say  that  it  was  not  through 
any  economic  change  we  could  not  foresee  and  meet,  but  through 
ignorance  and  class  hatred,  selfishness  and  the  want  of  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Col.B.H.Y£TCH,B.E. (Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications): 
The  question  raised  by  Sir  George  Chesney  was,  I  think,  entirely  a 
political  one,  but  the  subsequent  addresses  have  borne  rather  on  the 
subject  of  defence.  As  to  the  political  question,  I  think  the  address 
was  a  most  suggestive  one.  The  point  Sir  George  Chesney  made  was 
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that  we  are  not  at  present  quite  ready  for  what  must  sooner  or  later 
come — federation — and  that  in  the  meantime  we  should  adopt  some 
makeshift.  That  makeshift  wonld,  no  doubt,  fulfil  its  object  fo^  the 
time,  but  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  de  Labilliere  and  Sir  Frederick  Young 
that  in  the  end  we  must  come  to  federation.  In  the  meantime  the 
point  of  defence  is  a  very  important  one,  and  in  reference  to  what 
fell  from  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Car- 
narvon Commission  sat  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  since  then 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  recommendations  have  been  carried  out.  In 
all  the  great  trade  routes  that  run  throughout  the  world,  which 
were  divided  by  the  Royal  Commission  into  seven  groups,  we  have 
established  coaling  stations — places  to  which  our  ships  can  go  in 
time  of  need  and  replenish  themselves  with  coal,  and  places,  of 
course,  which  are  defended.  Here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Colonies  have  met  the  Government  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
So  far  from  not  bearing  their  share  of  the  cost,  they  have  borne 
their  share  very  fairly.  For  instance,  take  the  trade  route  from 
England  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Ceylon.  Besides 
the  Imperial  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  there  is  Aden,  which 
is  strongly  fortified  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments.  At  Ceylon  there  are  two  ports,  Trincomalee  and 
Colombo.  Trincomalee  is  an  Imperial  port,  acquired  expressly  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  defended  at  Imperial  expense  entirely ;  but  at 
(Colombo  there  are  great  trade  interests,  and  the  people  of  Ceylon 
have  met  the  Government  by  paying  for  all  the  works  and  defences, 
the  Imperial  Government  finding  the  armament.  At  Hong  Eong, 
at  Singapore,  at  Mauritius,  and  at  Table  Bay  the  same  thing  has 
happened ;  while  the  Australian  Colonies  have  come  well  to  the 
front,  for,  in  addition  to  fortifying  and  arming  the  harbours  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  they  have  also  fortified  the  coaling  stations 
of  Thursday  Island  and  King  George's  Sound,  the  Home  Government 
finding  the  armament.  New  Zealand  also  has  converted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colony,  the  harbours  of  Wellington,  Auckland,  Otago, 
and  Lyttelton  into  defended  ports.  So  that,  looking  round  the  world, 
we  find  on  the  main  trade  routes  protected  ports  to  which  our  ships 
can  resort,  whereas  twelve  years  ago,  as  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  has 
told  you,  things  were  in  a  rotten  "  state.  That  is  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance. But  there  is  another  point.  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  referred  to 
the  want  of  touch  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Admiralty. 
I  think  that  there  we  are  improving.  No  doubt  a  Minister  of 
Defence,  who  would  take  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  defence 
of  the  country,  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  but  in  the  meantime 
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We  are  applroximating  to  that  end,  for  there  now  exists  an  official 
committee,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office,  which  meefcsfrom  time  to  time  to  discuss  important 
questions  of  Imperial  defence,  and  lays  down  the  general  principles 
that  govern  such  questions. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  :  If,  as  has  been  urged  to-night  federation  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  Empire,  the  question  arises,  What 
steps  can  be  taken  to  form  public  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  For  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  the  formation  of  any  representative  assembly 
until  that  elementary  condition  is  attained.  Though  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  cause  is  not  dead,  and 
an  effort  is*now  being  made  to  form  groups  of  individual  workers 
who  will  take  in  hand  the  large  towns  of  England  and  the  Colonies. 
In  London  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  on  a  small  scale  to  form 
such  a  group.  It  is  an  effort  with  which  I  am  associated  in  a 
humble  way,  and  is  being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  man 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  you — Mr.  Parkin.  We  hope  in  the 
next  two  or  three  months  to  get  into  connection  with  a  large  number 
of  workmen's  clubs  and  other  institutions,  and  such  inquiry  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  has  convinced  me  that  the  field  for  exertion  in 
that  direction  is  almost  boundless,  and  that  the  members  of  those 
institutions  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  appeals  not  merely  to 
self-interest  but  to  sentiment.  Such  a  movement  would,  moreover, 
have  the  indirect  advantage  of  furnishing  the  British  workman  with 
other  ideas  than  those  which  are  preached  by  street  Socialists. 
I  ask  your  support  to  the  movement,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
the  Colonies. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  Lintorn  Simmons:  I  rise  to  say  one 
word  in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  my  friend  Col. 
Vetch.  In  referring  to  the  state  of  national  defence  when  Lord 
Carnarvon's  Commission  was  appointed,  I  stated  that,  although 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  was  "rotten,"  much  had 
been  done  since.  I  was  aware  of  what  has  been  done,  but  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  details.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done,  as  Col.  Vetch  has  told  you,  not  only  by  the  Home  Government 
but  by  the  ColonieSi  who  have  contributed  considerably  towards  the 
defences.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Committee 
to  which  Col.  Vetch  referred,  I  maintain  that  the  great  question  of 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  has  never  been  thoroughly  considered, 
and  until  it  has  been  considered  I  do  not  think  those  defences  can 
be  in  a  proper  condition,  or  that  we  can  expect  that  assistance  from 
the  enlightened  population  of  the  Colonies  we  ought  to,  and  I 
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believe  would  get  if  they  were  fully  at  one  with  us  as  to  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  Ghaibman  :  Before  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close  I  rise 
to  ask  you  to  join  in  giving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George 
Chesney  for  his  kindness  in  coming  amongst  us  this  evening  and 
for  the  able,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  address  he  has  delivered. 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  subject  selected  for  the  evening 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  larger  one,  but  Sir  George  Chesney  has  so 
skilfully  handled  it  that  he  has  brought  it  within  measurable 
limits — at  all  events  for  this  evening — and  he  gave  a  practical 
direction  to  the  discussion  by  limiting  the  questions  which  he 
presented  for  our  consideration.  The  subject  of  his  remarks  was 
virtually  limited  to  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  with  the 
great  self-governing  Colonics,  and  the  object  of  his  remarks  was 
to  discover  how  best  the  governing  powers  of  the  two  might  be 
brought  together  for  the  common  interests  and  the  common 
defence  of  all.  What  he  so  ably  said  on  the  subject — though  I 
was  unable  personally  to  agree  with  all  that  he  said — and  what 
was  said  by  those  who  succeeded  him,  to  whom  also  our  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  opinions,  criticism,  and  sugges- 
tions which  they  contributed  to  the  discussion — what  they  all  have 
said  on  the  subject  has  furnished  us  with  a  valuable  conception 
of  an  important  question  and  with  abundant  material  for  our  con- 
sideration and  reflection.  In  tendering  on  your  behalf  to  Sir 
George  Chesney  our  warm  acknowledgments  for  his  presence  this 
evening  and  for  the  able  address  he  has  delivered,  I  feel  I  am  only 
fulfilling,  however  inadequately,  your  wishes. 

Sir  Geobge  Chesney  :  The  evening  has  advanced  so  far  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  make^  use  of  what  I  believe  is  the  privilege  of 
the  person  who  has  the  honour  of  opening  the  discussion  by  reply- 
ing to  the  various  points  which  have  been  raised.  There  are  only 
two  points  to  which  I  will  refer.  Sir  John  Colomb  alluded  to  the 
incongruity  of  one  British  Prime  Minister  sitting  in  a  Council  with 
eleven  Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  I  ought  to  have  said,  no  doubt, 
and  I  believe  I  intended  to  say,  that  before  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
we  must  assume  that  the  federation  has  been  carried  out  of  the 
Colonial  systems  of  Australia  and  the  Cape,  as  it  has  been  already  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Granted  that  has  been  done,  the  number 
of  Prime  Ministers  who  would  come  to  the  Imperial  Council  would 
be  materially  reduced.  One  other  point.  Sir  John  Colomb  has  said, 

If  you  abolish  the  Colonial  OfiGice;  what  is  to  become  of  the  various 
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Crown  Colonies  ?  "  I  answer  that  I  would  retain  the  Colonial  Office 
for  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  I  think  the  Office  would  be  usefully  and 
adequately  employed  in  that  way.  With  these  remarks  I  beg  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  my  speech,  and  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
The  Chaibman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  27, 1894. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Sm  AuousTUfl  J.  Addebley,  K.G.M.G.,  Sib  John  W.  Arbrman,  K.C.M.G., 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Aldemhoven,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Bodebt  Allen,  W.  Andrews, 
T.  Archer,  G.M.G.,  Capt.  Wm.  Ashbt,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ashman,  M.D.,  Messrs.  A. 
Beid  Baird,  a.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  W.  Barratt,  &enrt  Beauchamp,  J.  Beaumont, 
G.  Beetham,  Capt.  J.  H.  H.  Berkeley,  Messrs.  L.  H.  Bliss,  W.  W.  Bonnyn, 
S.  Bourne,  E.  Bowley,  F.  B.  Bradford,  The  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  D.D.,  Dr.  A. 
M.  Brown,  Mr.  S.  B.  Browning,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.G.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Butt, 
Bbv.  H.  J.  Campbell,  Messrs.  E.  Chapman,  A.  F.  Charrington,  Major  Wm. 
Clark,  Messrs.  Hyde  Clarke,  A.  Clayden,  A.  B.  Cobb,  J.  Cochran,  Sir  John 
CoLOMB,  E.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cooper,  S.  H.  Cotton,  G.  Cowie,  W.  S.  Cuff, 
C.  E.  Cullen,  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubenby,  G.C.B.,  Messrs.  T.  Harrison 
Davis,  W.  Dudgeon,  A.  Duthoit,  Frederick  Dutton,  Lieut.-General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  Stanley  Edwards,  C.  Washington 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  Sir  W.  J.  Farrer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fawcett,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B., 
MEssits.  H.  O'H.  Giles,  J.  Girdwood,  C.  G.  Gordon,  Cardross  Grant,  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Sebbight  Gbeen,  W.  G. 
Hales,  H.  B.  Halswell,  T.  J.  Hanley,  Sir  Bobebt  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Mb.  G. 
Habdie,  Db.  E.  a.  Habdwicke,  Messes.  W.  H.  Heaton,  A.  A.  Hebon,  Bev.  A. 
Styleman  Hebbing,  Mb.  Justice  A.  P.  Hensman,  Sib  Abthub  Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mb.  Geobge  Hughes,  Db.  C.  Inolis,  Messbs.  H.  J.  Joubdain,  C.M.G., 
P.  KoENiG,  H.  A.  Erohn,  Surgeon-Major  J.  J.  Lamprey,  Messrs.  J.  Lascelles, 

F.  G.  Lloyd,  H.  Lloyd,  A.  H.  Loring,  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Low, 
Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Messrs.  Nevile  Lubbock,  G.  Lumgaib, 
J.  L.  Lyell,  G.  McCulloch,  M.  Macfie,  A.  Mackenzie  Mackay,  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 
James  Martin,  Colonel  B.  Lee  Matthews,  Messrs.  A.  Moore,  J.  B.  Mosse, 
Sir  M.  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  Oronhyatekha,  Mr.  G.  B.  Parkin, 
Major  J.  Boper  Parkington,  Sir  Westby  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  H.  A 
Perkins,  A.  Badford,  C.  C.  Bawson,  G.  H.  Bhodes,  E.  Bobins,  Capt.  W.  P. 
BocHE,  Messbs.  B.  L.  Bonald,  F.  Bopeb,  Db.  D.  P.  Boss,  C.M.G.,  Mb.  £.  G. 
Salmon,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  A.  Sclanders,  B.  N.  Shirk, 
C.  Short,  Commander  H.  G.  Simpson,  B.N.,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Skarbatt,  H.  G. 
Slade,  Sir  F.  Villeneuve  Smith,  Messrs.  E.  Street,  J.  Stuart,  G.  H.  Sykbs, 

G.  J.  Symons,  Professor  H.  Tanner,  Messrs.  L.  W.  Thrupp,  G.  A.  Tomkinson, 
J.  Waghorn,  H.  a.  Wickham,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  J.  Wilson,  G.  H.  C.  Wright, 
J.  C.  Wylie,  Sib  James  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G.,  and  Mb.  J.  S.  O'Halloban 
(Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  to  declare  the  ballot  open  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Council,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  observe 
that  since  the  issue  of  the  ballot  paper  we  have,  most  unfortunately, 
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lost  by  death  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Bedpath,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  paper  as  a  member  of  the  Council  (not  retiring). 
As  Mr.  Bedpath's  death  has  occurred  so  recently,  the  Council 
thought  that  the  more  courteous  course  would  be  not  to  elect  any- 
one in  his  place,  but  to  leaye  to  the  Fellows  themselves  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  the  choice  of  his  successor.  At  the  same  time,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Council  has  always  acted  has 
been  to  endeaTOur  to  select  gentlemen  representing  the  different 
Colonies,  and  that  we  have  recently  lost  three  gentlemen  identified 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz.  Sir  Alexander  Oalt,  Dr.  John 
Bac,  and  Mr.  Bedpath,  the  Council  beg  to  suggest  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Parkin,  also  a  representative  of  Canada  and  a  life 
Fellow.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
I  now  beg  to  name  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton 
and  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Thrupp,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to 
undertake  the  duty. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Salmon  :  Before  the  ballot  is  taken,  I  am  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  little  movement  that  has  recently  been 
taking  place. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  thus  early  to  interrupt  anybody,  but 
I  cannot  permit  discussion  before  the  ballot  is  opened,  because, 
according  to  rule,  that  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Salmon:  May  I  say  that  my  remarks  are  entirely  with 
reference  to  the  ballot,  and  that  I  wish  to  explain  that  a  movement 
has  recently  taken  place  with  a  view  to  making  the  election  to  the 
Council  a  real  election,  and  not  merely,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  nomination. 
(Cries  of  "  Order.*')    I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  Fellow,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  ballot  paper,  to  put  any  name  he 
pleases  in  place  of  any  suggested  by  the  Council.  The  paper  says : — 
"  If  any  Fellow  desires  to  alter  the  list  proposed  by  the  Council,  he 
must  erase  the  names  he  proposes  to  omit,  and  enter  those  he 
desires  to  substitute  for  them  in  the  last  column."  This  gives  any- 
one not  satisfied  with  the  names  the  Coimcil  propose  perfect  power 
to  substitute  any  other  name.  It  is  not  permissible,  I  think,  to 
allow  discussion  on  the  ballot  at  this  particular  period. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  As  a  point  of  order,  may  I  mention  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  by  a  considerable  body  of 
us? 

The  Chairman  :  That  would  hardly  be  in  order,  because  everyone 
can  choose  for  himself.   It  has  never  been  the  practice  here  to 
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mention  anyone  at  all,  and  the  only  reason  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Parkin  is  that  we  have  perfect  power  to  elect  him  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Bedpath — subject,  of  course,  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  meeting — but,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned,  we  have  refrained 
from  doing  so.  We  simply  submit  his  name  as  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent representatiye  on  the  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  I  must  bow  to  your  ruling,  sir. 

The  Secbetaby  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General 
Meeting,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of 
Fellows  of  March  29, 1898,  both  of  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thbupp  :  As  one  of  the  scrutineers,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  ballot  paper  as  presented  to  the  Fellows  will  have  to  be  altered  ? 
I  suppose  the  name  of  Mr.  Bedpath  must  be  struck  out  by  each 
Fellow  before  &e  votes,  and  the  name  of  anyone  else  whom  he 
chooses  inserted  ? 

The  Chaibman  :  That  is  really  what  is  intended.  The  name 
should  be  struck  out  and  any  other  name  substituted  in  the  last 
column. 

The  Annual  Beport,  which  had  been  previously  circulated  amongst 
the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Bepokt. 

The  Council 'have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport. 

During  the  past  year  59  Besident  and  184  Non-Besident  Fellows 
have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  243,  as  compared  with  255  during 
the  preceding  year.  On  December  81, 1898,  the  list  included  1,805 
Besident,  2,434  Non-Besident,  and  10  Honorary  Fellows,  or  8,749  in 
all,  of  whom  818  have  compounded  for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and 
thus  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  industries  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  severity  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Australia,  checking 
materially  the  flow  of  visitors  to  the  Mother  Country,  the  income  of 
the  Institute  has,  on  the  whole,  been  well  maintained. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  1898  comprises  the  names  of  74  Fellows, 
including  two  Vice-Presidents  and  three  Councillors  :— 

William  Aitchison,  Sir  James  Anderson,  W.  A.  B.  Anderson  (Transvaal), 
George  Bennett,  M.D,  (Nctv  South  Wales),  D.  P.  Blaine,  A,  M,  Borland 
{British  Honduras),  Aubrey  Bowen,  M.R.C.S.  (Victoria),  J,  C,  Brodie  (Ceylon), 
Garrett  Brown  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Thomas  Burges,  M.L.C,  (Wester^^  Aus- 
tralia), E,  J,  Burt  (West  Africa),  John  A,  G,  Campbell  (Straits  Settlements), 
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E.  J.  Carson^  John  Chambers  {New  Zealand),  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart,  (Coun- 
cillor), James  A.  Crawford,  D.  C.  Da  Costa,  Noel  Denison  {Straits  Settlements), 
Robeitt  Dobson  {New  Zealand),  Henry  Douglas,  Hermann  Eckstein  (Transvaal), 
J.  Or  Fegan  (Jamaica),  C.  F.  Fischer,  M,D.  (New  South  Wales),  Hon,  Henry 
Fowler  (Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad),  Sir  William  Fox,  K.C.M.G.  (New  Zea- 
land), Sir  Alexander  T.  Oalt,  O.CM.G.  (Vice-President),  G.  H,  GarreU  (Sher- 
bro'),  John  B.  GUI,  Bev.  J.  B,  Gribble  (Queensland),  Major-General  A.  H.  A. 
Gordon  (Hong  Kong),  Frederick  J,  Hickling  (South  Australia),  James  HUl, 
Edward  B,  Jorey  (Hong  Kong),  Arthur  T.  Karslake  (Ceylon),  William  Kaye, 
JR.  C.  Kestin,  John  Lees  (New  Zealand),  W,  H.  Levin  (New  Zealand),  D.  L, 
Levy  (New  South  Wales),  Major  J,  Stanley  Lowe  (Bechuanaland),  Andrew  A, 
MacDiarmid  (Queensland),  Andrew  J,  Macdonald,  R,  A.  Macfie,  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  Bart,  CLE,  (Vice-President),  Sir  James  McCulloch,  K.C.M.G. 
(Victoria),  John  McLennan  (Neto  Zealand),  L.  F.  Marrast  (Grenada),  George 
A,  Mein,  M.D,  (Victoria),  J,  J5.  Montefiore,  Joseph  Oppenheim,  F.  H,  S.  Orpen 
(Cape  Colony),  A.  Steele  Park,  Exley  Percival  (British  GuiaTia),  W.  C, 
Petchell  (Western  Australia),  Hon,  J.  C.  Phillippo,  M.D.,  M.P.C.  (Jamaica), 
Sir  Robert  J.  Pinsent  (Newfouiidlafid),  John  liae,  M.D.,  F.R.S,  (Councillor), 
W.  S,  Richards  (Jamaica),  Thomas  Routlcdge  (Canada),  Sir  James  Russell, 
C.M,G.,  David  Ryrie  (New  Sotith  Wales),  Frank  Sadler  (Cape  Colony),  Edward 
Sayce  (Victoria),  Sir  TJieophilus  Sliepstone,  K.C.M.G.  (Natal),  George  Simpson 
(Western  Australia),  Rev.  H.  J.  Swale,  M.A.,  J.P.,  J.  Davies  Thomas,  M.D. 
(South  Australia),  Frederick  Tooth  (Councillor),  William  S.  Turner  (British 
Guiana),  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B.,  Edward  Wame,  E,  Gilbert 
Watson,  Monta^fu  Wilkinson,  Alexander  Wilsofi  (Victoria). 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  vacancies  on  the  Coun- 
cil have  arisen  through  the  deaths  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart., 
C.I.E.,  and  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice-Presidents  ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart.,  Dr.  John  Rae,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Tooth,  Councillors.  The  vacancies  have  been  filled  up,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  6,  by  the  appointment  ad  interim^  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Fellows,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K^G.,  and  General 
Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B.,  as  Vice-Presidents;  and  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Robert  G.  W. 
Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, as  Councillors.  The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Rule 
7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election  : — President :  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  K.G.  Vice-Presidents  :  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G. ; 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P. ;  Lord 
Carlingford,  K.P. ;  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
Councillors :  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lieut. -General  Sir 
W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Jourdain,  C.M.G. ;  and  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  Council  adopted  a  loyal  address  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  expressive  of  their  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G., 
to  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  an  auspicious  event  which 
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was  hailed  with  feelings  of  heartfelt  loyalty  and^satisf action  throngh- 
out  the  British  Empire. 

A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  on 
March  1,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  KG.,  a  Vice-President,  presiding. 
Important  speeches  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  maintaining 
unimpaired  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  were  made ;  and  in  view  of 
the  popularity  of  the  gathering  and  the  sentiments  it  evoked,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  an  Anniversary  Banquet  this  year. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was,  for  the  fourth  time,  held  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  over 
2,000  guests.  The  usual  informal  gatherings  for  social  and  con- 
versational purposes,  which  have  been  held  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  ordinary  meetings  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  have  been  well 
attended.  Informal  meetings,  for  the  discussion  in  a  conversational 
way  of  Colonial,  social,  and  literary  subjects,  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Institute  Smoking  Boom  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinion  amongst  the  Fellows. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport : — 

"  Australasian  Agriculture."  Professor  Bobert  Wallace, 
F.B.S.  Edin. 

"  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  British  Columbia."  Dr.  George 
M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

"  British  New  Guinea."    T.  II.  Hatton  Bichards. 

"  The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  Development  of  tie 
Colonial  Empire."    H.  Boyd-Carpenter,  M.A. 

**  Incidents  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa."  F,  C. 
Sclous. 

"  State  Socialism  and  Labour  Government  in  Antipodean 
Britain."    The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Matabeleland."  Archibald  B.  Colquhoun,  First  Admiijis- 
trator  of  Mashonaland  (Special  Meeting). 
"  Uganda."    Capt.  W.  H.  Williams,  B.A. 
"  The  Australian  Outlook."    Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw. 
A  largely  attended  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  on  March  27, 
1893,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  signed  by  over  twenty-five 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  Bule  54,  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  as  regards  its  relations  to 
the  Imperial  Institute  ;  and,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  follow- 
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ing  resolution  was  carried  with  three  dissentients  :  — "  That  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  having  been  founded  as  a  self-supporting  Institu- 
tion  for  the  diffusion  of  Imowledge  respecting  the  Colonies,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  having  successfully 
carried  out  the  sound  principles  laid  down  by  its  founders  twenty- 
five  years  ago :  This  meeting,  whilst  desiring  that  the  Boyal  Colo- 
nial Institute  should  in  every  possible  way  work  harmoniously  with 
the  Imperial  Institute,  in  such  way  as  may  be  arranged  by  the 
Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  is  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  therefore 
resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  amalgamation,  which  might 
endanger  the  autonomy  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  should  be 
entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Institute."  The  Council  thereupon 
informed  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  that  a  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  would  have  much  pleasure  in  confer- 
ring with  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  Besolution ;  and  a  reply  was  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  would  arrange  to  confer  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  on  its  being  definitely 
ascertained  what  basis  of  harmonious  action  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  several  Fellows,  the  Institute  has 
been  kept  open,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
instead  of  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  as  was  previously  the  practice.  A 
gradual  improvement  in  the  attendance  being  apparent,  the  Council 
have  deemed  it  desirable  to  continue  the  experiment  until  June  80, 
in  the  hope  that  the  facilities  thus  afforded  will  be  more  generally 
availed  of  as  they  become  better  known. 

The  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education — with  whom 
they  have  been  in  communication  for  many  years  past — have  esta- 
blished a  Code  of  Begulations  for  evening  continuation  schools  which 
gives  a  prominent  place  to  such  subjects  as  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Colonies,  Colonisation,  and  the  conditions  of 
successful  industry  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  obligation  to  cultivate 
a  better  knowledge  of  our  brethren  across  the  sea.  It  is  further 
noted  that  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  have  placed  on  the  requisition  lists  of  books  for  use  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Board  some  of  the  text-books  recently  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  BoyaJ  Colonial  Institute,   As  regards  the 
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great  Public  Schools  the  Council  have  repeatedly  represented  to 
the  Head  Masters  that  more  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Colonial  subjects.  During  the  past  year  The  Geo- 
graphical Association  "  for  the  promotion  of  geographical  teaching  in 
Public  Schools  has  been  formed  under  highly  influential  auspices, 
it  being  admitted  that  the  present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  unsatisfactory  and  far  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  boys 
in  foreign  schools.  It  is  intended  that  lectures,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  should  form  part  of  the  school  work,  and  that 
especial  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Council  have  gladly  accorded  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  Institute  to  this  interesting  scheme,  in  the  belief 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  important  practical  results. 

The  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  Institute,  has  been  considerably  increased  by  numerous 
donations  and  purchases,  comprising  not  only  current  Colonial 
literature,  but  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works  dealing  with  the 
early  history  of  the  British  Colonies,  special  attention  having  been 
given  to  completing  and  strengthening  the  Library  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  additional  shelving, 
which  will  afford  space  for  some  time  to  come  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  collection  of  books.  In  order  that  the  Fellows,  and  also 
tlif  K'»*neral  public,  may  more  readily  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Library,  a  new  Catalogue  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  it  is  anticipated  will  be  ready  for  issue  during  the 
present  year.  When  finished  it  will  be  a  catalogue  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  Colonial  Libraries  in 
existence.  The  additions  to  the  Library  during  1898  numbered 
1,522  volumes,  1,287  pamphlets,  80,122  newspapers,  62  maps,  and 
13  miscellaneous  gifts.  Among  the  more  important  are  the  follow- 
ing : — **  Voyage  do  la  Corvette  TAstrolabe,  1826-29,"  sous  le  com- 
mandemcnt  de  J.  Dumont  D'UrviUe.  18  vols,  and  plates.  "  Voyage 
au  Pole  Sud  ct  dans  TOc^anie,  sur  les  Corvettes  TAstrolabe  et  la 
Zelee,  1837-40,"  sous  le  commandement  de  J.  Dumont  D*Urville. 
10  vols,  and  plates.  "  Early  History  of  New  Zealand,"  by  R.  A.  A. 
Sherrin  and  J.  II.  Wallace,  edited  by  Thomas  W.  Leys,  1890  (The 
Publishers) ;  "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,"  by  W.  Saville- 
Kent,  1893 ;  "  Captain  Cook's  Journal  during  his  First  Voyage 
round  the  World,  17G8-71,"  edited  by  Captain  W.  J.  L.  Wharton, 
1893  (The  Publishers) ;  "  Phycologia  Australica ;  or,  a  History  of 
Australian  Seaweeds,"  by  W.  H.  Harvey,  1858-63 ;  "  The  Discovery 
of  Australia,"  by  Albert  F.  Calvert,  1893  (The  Author) ;  "History 
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of  South  Australia  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Year  of  its  Jubilee,*' 
by  Edwin  Hodder,  1898  (Mr.  J.  H.  Angas) ;  Voyage  dans  TAfrique 
Australe,"  par  A.  Delagorgue,  1847 ;  The  Perns  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  Immediate  Dependencies,"  by  H.  C.  Field,  1890,  and  a  col- 
lection of  other  New  Zealand  works  (Mr.  Charles  Smith) ;  Life 
of  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,"  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gray,  1876 ;  Memoir  respecting  the  Kaffirs,  Hottentots, 
and  Bosjemans  of  South  Africa,"  by  Lieut.-Gol.  Sutherland,  1845 ; 
"  The  Partition  of  Africa,"  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  1898  ;  "  Birds  of 
Damaraland,"  by  C.  J.  Anderson,  1872 ;  "  The  Judicial  Practice  in 
South  Africa,"  by  C.  H.  Van  Zyl,  1893  (The  Author) ;  "  Gun  and 
Camera  in  Southern  Africa,"  by  H.  Anderson  Bryden,  1898  (The 
Publisher) ;  The  South  Sea  Islanders  and  the  Queensland  Labour 
Trade,"  by  W.  T.  Wawn,  1898  (Mr.  C.  C.  Rawson) ;  "  Letters  from 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Mashonaland,  1878-1891,"  by  Hugh  H. 
Romilly,  1898  (The  Publisher);  "The  Rise  of  our  East  African 
Empire,"  by  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  1898  (The  Author) ;  "  Travel 
and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa,"  by  F.  C.  Selous,  1898  (The 
Publishers) ;  "British  East  Africa,  or  Ibea,"  by  P.  L.  McDermott, 
1898  (The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co.);  "Adventures  in 
Australia  Fifty  Years  Ago,  1889-1844,"  by  James  Demarr,  1898 
(The  Publishers) ;  "  History  of  tbe  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,"  by 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  Ellis,  1898  (The  PubUshers) ;  "  With  Captain 
Stairs  to  Katanga,"  by  J.  A.  Moloney,  1893  (The  Publishers); 
"Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,"  by  Dr.  George 
Watt;  "Travels  in  British  Columbia,"  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett- 
Lennard,  1862;  "Sketches  of  Glengarry  in  Canada,"  by  J.  A. 
MacDonell,  1898  (The  Author) ;  "  History  of  the  French  m  India, 
1674-1761,"  by  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  1898  (The  Publishers) ;  "  The 
Land  Revenue  of  Bombay,"  by  Alexander  Rogers,  1892  (The  Pub- 
lishers) ;  "  Indian  Wisdom,  or.  Examples  of  the  Religious,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Ethical  Doctrines  of  the  Hindus,"  by  Sir  Monier 
Monier- Williams,  1898  (The  Publishers);  a  collection  of  works 
relating  to  Canada  (Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan) ;  "  Papers  regarding  the 
Indian  Mutiny,"  by  G.  W.  Forrest ;  "  History  of  British  India,"  by 
James  Mill,  1840-48 ;  "  Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of 
India,"  by  G.  P.  Sanderson,  1878  (Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth) ;  "  Picturesque 
India,"  by  W.  S.  Caine,  1890;  "Hindu-Koh:  Wanderings  and 
Wild  Sport  on  and  beyond^the  Himalayas,"  by  Maj.-General  Donald 
Macintyre,  1891  (The  Publishers) ;  Works  of  Sir  Richard  Burton 
(The  Publishers) ;  **  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,"  by  Henry 
Trimen,  1893  (Gov.  of  Ceylon) ;  "  Our  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations 
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with  Burma,"  by  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  1886 ;  Kaye  and 
Malleson*s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  "  **  From  Adam's  Peak 
to  Elephanta,"  by  Edward  Carpenter,  1892 ;  "Ceylon  in  1898,"  by 
John  Ferguson  (The  Author);  "Hortus  Jamaioensis,"  by  John 
Lunan,  1814  ;  "  Flora  Barbadensis,"  by  J.  D.  Maycock,  1880 ;  and 
Daguerrian  Exoursions  in  Jamaica  "  (Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves, 
C.M.G.) ;  "  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,"  by  J.  G.  Baker, 
1877 ;  "  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies,"  by  R.  Chakners, 
1898 ;  "  Chapters  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Colonies,"  by  C.  J.  Tar- 
ring, 1898  (The  Publishers) ;  History  of  England  and  the  British 
Empire,"  by  Edgar  Sanderson,  1898  (The  Publishers) ;  "  Outlines  of 
British  Colonisation,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell,  1893  (The  Author). 

The  Council  have  again  to  recognise  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  Colonics  and  India,  the  Colonial  and  India 
Offices,  the  Agents-General  for  the  Colonies,  and  Societies,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Universities,  &c.,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  in  continuing  to  present  their  publications,  which  are  of 
considerable  service  for  purposes  of  reference  as  well  as  for  affording 
information  upon  special  subjects.  Numerous  donations  have  also 
been  received  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others  resident  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Colonial  directories,  handbooks, 
almanacs,  and  the  most  recent  statistical  tables  continue  to  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  Library,  whilst  a  collection  of  over  three  hun- 
dred Colonial  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  are  regularly  received 
and  filed,  supplies  a  mass  of  information  regarding  current  events 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Colonies.  A  large  number  of 
applications  for  permission  to  consult  the  Library  have  been  received 
from  various  sources  and  readily  granted,  whilst  information  re- 
garding the  history,  trade,  products,  climate,  government,  &c.,  of  the 
Colonies  has  been  supplied  to  numerous  inquirers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  also  in  foreign  countries.  On  December  81, 
1893,  the  Library  contained  12,286  volumes,  7,480  pamphlets,  and 
275  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  recommend  that  an  alteration  be  made  in  Rule  82 
— "  The  Council  may  appoint  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency  of  the 
British  Empire  one  or  more  Fellows  as  corresponding  secretary  or 
secretaries  " — by  inserting  the  words  •*  or  elsewhere  when  it  may 
seem  expedient  *'  after  the  words  "  British  Empire." 

The  reference  to  arbitration  of  certain  differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  Sealing  Rights  in  the  Behring  Sea  has  happily  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  an  international  question  involving  the  great 
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principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  High  Sea,  in  which  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  specially  interested. 

An  important  movement  for  promoting  trade  and  facilitating 
more  direct  communication  between  Canada  and  Australia  is  regarded 
by  the  Council  with  feelings  of  deep  and  sympathetic  interest. 

The  recent  gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  have  already  at- 
tracted a  large  influx  of  population,  and  may  be  expected  materially  to 
promote  settlement  in  the  vast  territory  which  that  Colony  comprises. 

The  grant  of  Responsible  Government  to  Natal  will,  it  is  hoped, 
inaugurate  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  the  Colony,  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  varied  resources  of  that  important  part  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Council  have  observed  with  much  satis£action  the  brilliant 
success  which,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  has  thus 
fietr  attended  the  efforts  of  the  small  force  employed  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace  and 
order  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  It  may  now  be  con- 
fidently hoped  that  under  a  wise  settlement  those  rich  and  extensive 
territories  will  shortly  be  opened  to  British  trade  and  industry. 

The  heavy  losses  caused  by  the  disastrous  floods  in  Queensland 
evoked  feelings  of  wide  sympathy,  and  the  Council  gladly  gave  their 
assistance  in  the  organisation  of  the  London  Relief  Committee  and 
in  receiving  donations  to  the  Relief  Fund. 

The  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles  provides  a  link  with  the  Mother  Country,  the 
absence  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  commerce  and  general  welfare  of  that 
small  but  important  and  interesting  Colony. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  the  Institute  and  its  increased  recognition 
as  a  convenient  centre  where  recent  and  trustworthy  intelligence  on 
Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  is  constantly  available,  and  where 
the  experiences  of  persons  representing  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  can  readily  be  interchanged. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
Secretary. 

January  23, 1894. 
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8TATBMENT  OF  RB0EIPT8 
Fob  the  Ybab  bhdihq 


Bbobipts. 

£    8.  d. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Aooount   £814  9  6 

Gash  in  hands  of  Secretary   16  2 

  816   4  7 

6  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20   £100  0  0 

21    „  „  £10   210  0  0 

4    „  „        to  complete    39  19  0 

63  Entrance  Fees  of  £3   159  0  0 

168        „         „      £1.1*   176   8  0 

19        „         „  to  complete   34   4  0 

1.241  Subscriptions  of  £2   ,   2,482   0  0 

1,484  „  £1.1*   1,668   4  0 

168  „  £1  and  under  to  complete...      156   7  0 

  4,916   2  0 

25th  Anniversary  Banquet,  Amount  received  in  connection  with     241   0  0 

Conversasione,  ditto    216  16  0 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  26,  1893,  less  Property  Tax    1,166  5  0 

Insurance  repaid   7  7  0 

Interest  on  Deposit   6  4  4 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers  &o.   29  19  1 

Journal   336   1  1 


£7,780  18  1 

Examined  and  found  correct. 


PETER  REDPATH.  1 

per  J.  R.  M0S8E,  VAvdUors. 
W.  O.  DEVON  ASTLE,J 

January  22,  1894. 
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AND  PAYMENTS. 
Dbcbhbkb  31,  1893. 


Payments. 

£    «.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages   1,660  16  8 

Proceedings— Printing  &c   374  19  3 

Jonmal — 

Printing   £283  11  2 

Postage   140   7  4 

  423  18  6 

Printing,  ordinary    96   4  3 

Postages,  ordinary    182  0  6 

Greographical  Association  (for  teaching  Geography  in  Pablio 

Schools)    3   3  0 

Advertising  Meetings   36   1  8 

Meetings,  Expenses  of    192  11  6 

Beportiag  Meetings    35  14  0 

Stationery   187   9  4 

Newspapers   121   2  2 

Library — 

Books   £123   0  1 

Binding    46  18  4 

Maps    19   0  0 

  188  18  5 

Fuel,  Light,  ko   132   2  10 

Building— Repairs  and  Furniture   198  10  10 

Quests*  Dinner  Fund    32  12  5 

Bates  and  Taxes   296  15  0 

Fire  Luurance   22  19  0 

Law  Charges    H2   0  0 

26th  Anniversary  Banquet    246  10  6 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments   £157  17  6 

Electric  Lighting  Sec    172   9  10 

Floral  Decorations    30   0  0 

Music    74   0  0 

Printing    17  15  6 

Fittings,  Fomiture,  &c   42   2  6 

Attendance  &c   31   2  6 

  626   7  10 

Gratuity    80  0  0 

Miscellaneous    68   9  3 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded    12   8  0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest    £993   4  8 

Principal   801  10  4 

  1,794  14  7 

6,895   9  6 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book   £832  13  2 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary   2  16  6 

,   836   8  7 

£7,730  18  1 


M.  F.  OMMANNET, 

ffonorary  Treoiurer, 

January  1,  1894. 
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Aden  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Affleck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.,  Albary,  New 
South  Wales   

African  Review,  Proprietors  of   

African  Times,  Proprietors  of  

Albary  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of   

Allen  ft  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  H  

American  Colonization  Society  (Washing- 
ton)   

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York)  

Angas,  Hon.  J.  H  

Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of  

Anonymous   

Anson,  Lonis  

Anthropological  Institute   

Antigua  OlMerver,  Proprietors  of   

Antigua  Standard!,  Proprietors  of   

Arcadia,  Proprietors  of    

Archseological  Survey  of  India   

Aigosy  (British  Ouiana),  Proprietors  of  ... 

Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Cape 
Town   

Armidale  Express  (N.8.  Wales),  Proprietors 
of  

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  Bditor  of  

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of   

Auckland  Free  Public  Library   

Auckland  University  College  

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of... 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science   

Australasian  Ironmonger,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Pro- 
prietors of   

Australasian  Medical  Qasette,  Proi^ietors  of 

Australian  Irrigation  Golonies,  Proprie- 
tors of  

Australian  Medioal  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of  

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trustees  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors  of... 

Bahamas,  Qovemment  of  the  

Baird,Geo  

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of   

Balmain  Advertiser  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of  

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  &  Co  


1 

10 


12 
12 


12 
7 


46 
-10 
62 


16 


52 
62 
5 

62 


42 


62 


11 


62 

62 
104 

312 

12 
46 
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Bank  of  AustTalasia  

Bankers*  Institute  of  Anstralasia   

Barbados  Genezal  Agricaltoral  Society  

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of   

Barbados,  Government  of   

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of  

Beanfort  Coorier  (Gape  Golony),  Pro- 
prietors of   

Bechaaualand  News,  Proprietors  of  

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of  

Beeching,  G.  8  

Beira  Correio,  Proprietors  of   

Bell,  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa)   

Bendigo  Advertiser  (Victoria),  Proprietors 
of  

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Bentley,  Messrs.  R.,  &  Sons  

Berbioe  Gazette,  Proprietors  of   

Biblioth&qne  Mnnicipale  (Alexandria)  

Blackie  <&  Son,  Messrs  

Blackwood  k.  Sons,  Messrs.  W  

Board  of  Trade,  Dennis  (Manitoba)   

Bombay,  Government  of  

Boos6,  J.  R  

Bourinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.  (Canada)   

Bourne,  Stephen   

Boyle,  Hon.  C,  C.M.G.  (Gibraltar)   

Brad,  Messrs.  G.,  &  Co.  (Kimberley)  

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A  

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
of  

Bristol  Public  Library  

Bristowe,  L.  W.  (British  Honduras)  

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavexy  Society... 

British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette, 
Proprietors  of  

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of   

British  Columbia,  Agent-General  for  

British  Columbia,  Government  of  

British  Export  Journal,  Proprietors  of  

British  Guiana,  Government  of   

British  Guiana,  Immigration  Department... 

British  Guiana  Medical  Annual,  Editors 
of  

British  Guiana  Mining  Gazette,  Proprietors 
of  

British  Guiana,  Registrar-General  of   

British  Guiana,  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Society  of  

British  Honduras,  Government  of  


1 
3 

3 
1 

10 
1 

3 


41 

I 


1 

12 
9 


58 

62 

62 
61 

74 

34 

312 

62 


315 
18 


312 


10 
62 
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. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

9 

§ 

1 

British  North  Borneo  Co  

1 

British  North  Borneo,  Grovemor  of   

1 

Britifih  Ronth  AfricA  Go 

2 

1 

12 

Brodrick,  Albert   

I 

Broken  Hill  Age,  Proprietors  of  

76 

Broken  Hill  Budget  (New  South  Wales), 

Proprietors  of  

12 

1 

Bruce  Herald  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 

of  

74 

1 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand), 

52 

Proprietors  of  

1 

(^Adnoran-Rothprv  W  R 

1 

118 

Calms  Argus  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Calvert,  A.  F  

14 

8 

16 

18 

2 

flii.TnVki*{HDVt  TTnivAFflif'.v  Tiil>nu*v 

1 

Camobell.  F 

1 

Clin  a/1  A.  OovpmmAnt  nf 

21 

46 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for  ■• 

3 

fln.nnj?{n.n  TtATiVpra'  AAfl<v*iiaf'.lAn 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto,  Canada)  ... 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Proprietors 

of 

10 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors  of  ... 

15 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  

2 

Canterbury    Agricultural   and  Pastoral 

Association  

6 

Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce  

1 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand)   

1 

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 

52 

tors  of                   •       •  • 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of  

52 

CaDfi  Armis  ^Home  Bdition^  Pronrietora  of 

52 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of   

7 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine,  Proprietors  of 

7 

Cfl.nA  MfiiYmrv  T^ronriAtoTH 

142 

Cane  of  Qood  Hone.  Government  of 

18 

g 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Supt.-Oeneral  of 

1 

865 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce   

1 

312 

62 

Oapricomian  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

52 

2 

I 

302 

8 
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Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of  

Chacalli,  Geo.  (Cyprus)   

Chailley-Bert,  J  

Chapman  ft  Hall,  Messrs  

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
Queensland  

Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs  

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia,  Pro- 
prietors of  

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of  .re  

Christison,  B  

CitijBen,  Proprietors  of  

Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner  (New 
Kouth  Wales),  Proprietors  of   

Clarendon  Press  

Clark,  Major  W.  (Canada)   

Clerkenwell  Public  Library  

Collens,  J.  H.  (Trinidad)  

Colonial  Bank   

Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Colonial  College  

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of  

Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of  , 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem  , 

Colonial  Museum  (Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land)  

Colonial  Office  

Colonial  Standard  (Jamaica),  Proprietors 
of  , 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of  

Colonist  (Manitoba),  I^prietors  of   , 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of...., 

Constable  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A  

Cooktown  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Cooig,  Chief  Commissioner  of   

Copp,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ld.  (Toronto)  

Countzy  (South  Australia),  Proprietors  of. . 

Cowie,  G  

Critic  (Nova  Scotia),  Proprietors  of   

Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of  

Cruikshank,  Captain  E.  (Ontario)  

Cullen,  C.  E  

Cyprus,  Government  of   

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana),  Pro 

prietorsof   , 

Davies,  M.  C.  (Adelaide)  

Davies,  T.  H  

Davin,  N.  F.,  M.P.  (Ottawa)   

Davis  Hon.  N,  Darnell  


1 
377 


1 
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Davis,  Messrs.  P.,  &  Sons  (Natal)  

DawBOD»  Bev.  E.  McDonell  (Ottawa)   

De  Sonsa,  M.  C.  (Jamaica)  

De  Zuid  Afrikaan,  Propristors  of   

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellscbaft   

Digby,  Long  k.  Co.,  Messrs  

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong)  

Dominica  Goardian,  Proprietors  of   

Dominion  lUnstrated  Monthly  (Canada), 
Proprietors  of  

Dougall  &  Son,  Messrs.  John  (Montreal)... 

Dunedin  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Dunedin  Public  Art  Gallery   

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Durban.  Mayor  of  

Earle,  £.  M.  (Jamaica)   

East  India  Association  

Eden,  Remington  k.  Co.,  Messrs  

Edwards,  Stanley  

Emig^nts'  Information  OflSco   

Empire  (Toronto,  Canada),  Proprietors  of... 

Engineering  Association  of  N.S.  Wales  ... 

England,  Proprietors  of   

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of   

Evening  Press  (Wellington,  New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of  

Eves,  0.  Washington,  C.M.G  

Express  (Orange  Free  State),  Proprietors 
of  

Faija,  Henry  

Fauvol,  A.  A.  (Paris)   

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  k  J.  (Ceylon)  

Fergusson,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Fiji,  Government  of  

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of  

Friend  o£  the  Free  State,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Frowde,  Henry  

Oaikwar,  Shrimant  Sanipatrao,  Baroda  ... 

Gale,  Walter  A.  (Western  Australia)   

Gambia,  Government  of  

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of   

Geelong  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Gemraill,  J.  A.  (Ottawa)  

Geological  Survey  of  Canada  

Georgetown  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Geraldton-Murcl-'ison  Telegraph  (W.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of   

Germany,  Consul-General  for  

Gibraltar,  Government  of   

Gill,  L.  Upcott   

Cfold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of   
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Gordon  &  Gotcfa,  Messrs  

Oough,  E.  H  

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs  

Gray,  B.  G  

Grenada,  Government  of  

Grenada  People,  Proprietors  of  

Greswell,  Rev.  W.  P  

Gwynne,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  (Ottawa) 

Haggard,  F.  T  

Haddon  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J  

Hamilton  Association  (Canada)  

Hamilton  Public  Library  

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of  

Hardwicke,  Dr.  £.  A  

Hare  Press  (Calcutta)  

Harrison  ic  Sons,  Messrs  

Harry,  Thomas  (South  Australia)  

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad)  

Hartleben,  A.  (Vienna)   

Hawkes  Bay  Employers  and  Workmen's 

Association  

Hawkins,  S.  (New  South  Wales)   

Haynes,  T.  H  

Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne)  

Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Messrs  

Heinemann,  W  

Herbert,  Sir  Robert,  G.W.,  G.C.B  

Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of  

Hodgins,  Dr.  J.  G.  (Toronto)  ^  

Holgate,  C.  W  

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of  ... 

Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of  

Hong  Kong,  Government  of   

Hong  Kong  Hospital  

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (Boston)  

Hyderabad,  Resident  at   

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co  

Imperial  Federation  League   

im  Thum,  E.  F.,  C.M.G.  (British  Guiana)... 

India,  Government  of   

India,  Secretary  of  State  for   

Ingemerog-Ferretero,  Proprietors  of  

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of   

Institute  of  Bankers  

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  ... 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  
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18 
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Insurance  and  Banking  Record  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of  

International  Maritime  Congress   

Invention,  Proprietors  of  

Italian  African  Society  

Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision   

Jamaica  Christian  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of  

Jamaica,  Government  of  

Jamaica  Institute  

Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  of   

Jamaica,  Registrar-General  of   

Jardine,  C.  K.  (British  Guiana)  

Johnstone,  A  

Johnstone,  R.  M.  (Tasmania)  

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica)  

Joyful  News  Book  Depot  (Rochdale)   

Kapunda  Herald,  Proprietors  of   

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner&  Co ,  Messrs. 

Kelly,  C.  H  

^ennaway,  Walter,  C.M.G  

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of   

Kimberley  Corporation  

Kimberley  Public  Library   

KnoUys,  R.  F  

Koninklijk  Instituut  (s'Gravenhage)   

Labilliere,  F.  P.  de   

Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of   

Lakd  &  Lee,  Messrs.  (Chicago)  

Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of  

Lardner,  H.  H.  (Sierra  Leone)   

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of   

Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd..^  

Leathes,  Mrs.  A.  Stanger  

Leeds  Ftiblic  Library   

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of   

LeMoine,  J.  M.  (Quebec)  

Library  Commissioners  (Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia)   

Liverpool  Public  Library  

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs  

Low  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson  

Lugard,  Captain  F.  D.,  D.S.O  

Luzac  Sc  Co.,  Messrs  

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of  

Macdonell,  J.  A.  (Ontario)  

Machinery,  Proprietors  of  

Mackay  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Queens- 
land)   
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Hackaj  Standard  (Qaeensland),  Proprie- 
tors of  

HacLear,  Rear- Admiral  J.  P  , 

Madnillan  &  Co.,  Messrs  

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Madras,  Qovemment  of   

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 

Proprietors  of  

Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Malta,  Government  of  

Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of   

Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Manchester  Geographical  Society  

Manitoba,  Department  of  Agriculture  

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of  

Manitoba,  Government  of   

Manitoba  Historical  &  Scientific  Society ... 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Proprietors  of   

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs  

Marsden,  A.  P  

Martin,  Archer  (Canada)  

Maryborough  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Mar3'borough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of   

Mashonaland  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Mauritius,  Government  of   

Maxwell.  P.  M  

McCarron,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Sydney) 

McClure  &  Co.,  Messrs  

McClymont,  J.  R.  (Tasmania)   

McGill  College  and  University  (Montreal). . . 

McKinley  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  (Victoria)  

McLawF,  David  (Ontario)   

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of   

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of   

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of   

Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of  

Melbourne  University   

Melvill,  S.  (Cape  Town)  

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of  

Merchants  &  Planters'  Gazette  (Mauritius), 

Proprietors  of  

Methuen  &  Co.,  Messrs  

Meudell,  G.  D  

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Proprietors 

of  

Minett  Public  Library  

Mingaye,  John  C.  H.  (New  South  Wales) 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of   

Money  and  Trade,  Proprietors  of   

Montreal  Gazette,  Proprietors  of   

Montreal  Uarb9ur  Commissioners  
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Montreal  Weekly -Herald,  Proprietors  of ... 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of   

Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada)   

Moseley,  Hon.  C.  H.  Harley   

Mo8se,J.  R   

Moant  Alexander  Mail  (Victoria),  Proprie- 
tors of  

Mullins,  G.  L.  (Sydney)   

Murray,  John  

Mysore,  Resident  in  

Napier  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Nasb.  F.  W.  (Mauritius)  

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Proprietors  of 

Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways  of  ... 

Natal,  GoYemment  of   

Natal  Harbour  Board   

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of  

Natal  Search  Light,  Proprietors  of   

Natal  Witness,  ^prietors  of  

National  Society   

Neave,  D.  C.  (Straits  SettlemenU)  

Nelson  k  Sons,  Messrs.  T  

Nelson,  Joseph   

New  Brunswick,  Government  of  

Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 
South  Wales)  

Newcastle  Morning  Herald  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of  

Newland,  Simpson   

New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for   

New  South  Wales,  Department  of  Mines... 

New  South  Wales,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  

New  South  Wales,  Government  of  

New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of  

New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for   

New  Zealand  Deimrtment  of  Labour  

New  Zealand,  Government  of  

New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of  

New  Zealand  Institute   

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 

New  Zealand  Public  Opinion,  Proprietors  of 

New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of   

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co  

New  Zealand  University  

Norman,  J.  H  

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of  

North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors  of... 

North  Queensland  Register,  Flroprietors  of 

Northern  Territory  Times  (8.  Australia), 
Proprietors  o^  
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North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Qovemment  of   

Norwioh  Free  Libiaiy  

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of   

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society   

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natoral  Science 

Natt,  David   

Oamara  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 
of  

Oates,  CO  

0*Meagher,  J.  (New  Zealand)  

Ontario,  Borean  of  Mines   

Ontario,  Department  of  Agriculture  

Ontario,  (Government  of   

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education  

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co  

Oriental  University  Institute  (Woking)  ... 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of   

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of   

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of   

Outward  MaU,  Proprietors  of  

Owen,  G  

Page  G.  A.  (Malta)   

Parker-Rhodes,  C.  E  

Partrid^  &  Co.,  Messrs.  S.  W  

Payne,  J.  A.  O.  (Lagos)   

Peace,  Walter,  C.M.G  

People  8  Journal  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 
of  

Perak,  British  Resident   

Perceval.  Sir  Westby  B.,  K.C.M.G  

Percival  k  Co.,  Messrs  

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Philip  &  Sons,  Messrs.  G  

Pictet,  Capt.  F  

Pictorial  Australian   (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of  

Planter's  (Gazette,  Proprietors  of   

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand)   

Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  (commerce  

Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of   

Potchefstroom  Budget,  Proprietors  of   

Pretoria  Press  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Prince  Edward  Island,  (Government  of  

Pritchard,  A.  H  

Punjab,  (Government  of  

Putney  Free  Public  Library   

Qu*Appelle  Progress  ((Canada),  Proprietors 
of  

Quebec  (Geographical  Society;  , 
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Boyal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
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Boyal  Anglo-Australian  Society  of  Artists 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch)  
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Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Brauch)  
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Royal  Engineering  Association  of  New 
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Sadler,  James  (South  Australia)  

Sands,  John  (New  South  Wales)   

Sands  &  MoDongall,  Messrs  

Sarawak,  Government  of  

Scott.  Walter  

Scottish  Farmer,  Proprietors  of  

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies   

Selangor,  British  Resident  at  

Seychelles,  Qovemment  of  

Sibthorpe,  A.  B.  C.  (Sierra  Leone)  

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of  

Sierra  Leone  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  ProprietoiB  of 

Silver  Age  (N.S.  Wales),  Proprietors  of  ... 

Sim,  Thomas  R  

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton  k  Go.,  Messrs. 

Singapore  and  Straits  Directory,  Pro- 
prietors of   

Singapore  and  Straits  Printing  Office   

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of  

Skinner,  Walter  R  

Slade,  Henry  Q  

Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony)   

Smith,  Charles  (New  Zealand)   

Smith,  D.  Warres  (Hong  Kong)   

Smith,  R.  Barr   

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

Society  of  Arts  

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of   

South  African  Catholic  Magazine,  Pro- 
prietors of   

South  African  Educational  News,  Proprie- 
tors of  

South  African  Empire,  Proprietors  of   

South  African  Medical  Joamal,  Proprietors 
of  

South  African  Mining  Journal,  Proprietors 
of  

South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of   

South  African  Sportsman,  Proprietors  of... 

South  Australia,  Government  of  

South  Australia,  Government  Astronomer 
of  

South  Australia,  Railway  Commissioners 
of  

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of  

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Proprietors 
of  

South  Australian  Chamber  of  Commerce ... 

South  Australian  Public  Library   
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Transyaal,  Government  of   

Transvaal,  The,  Proprietors  of  

Tregarthen,  Greville  (New  South  Wales)... 

Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Trinidad,  Government  of  

Trinidad,  Registrar-General  of   

Trinity  University  (Toronto)  

Tritsch,  Albert  (Transvaal)  

Tropical  Agiicnltmist  (Ceylon),  Proprie- 
tors of  

Tmslove  &  Hanson,  Messrs  

Tylston  k  Edwards,  Messrs  

Tyneside  Geographical  Society   

United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors  of  

United  Service  Institution  of  N.S.  Wales  ... 

United  States  Department  of  State   

Unwin,  T.  Fisher   

Victoria,  Agent-Gteneral  for   

Yictoiia,  Department  of  Mines  and  Water 
Supply  

Victoria,  Government  of  

Victoria  Medical  Board   

Victoria  Institute  

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of  

Victoria  Public  Libraiy,  Museum,  &c  

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of   

Victoria  University  (Toronto)  

Victoria  Weekly  Colonist  (British  Co- 
lumbia), Proprietors  of  

Victoria  Weekly  Times  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of   

Victorian  Express  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of  

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of   

Wagga  Wagga  Express  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of  

Wairoa  Bell  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors  of 

Walcot,  Rev.  J.  Evans  (Barbados)  

Waller,  Horace  

Ward  Sc  Downey,  Messrs  

Ward.  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  J.,  C.M.G  

Ward,  Lock,  Bowden  Sc  Co.,  Messrs  

Wame  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  F  

Warmambool  Standard,  Proprietors  of  

Waterlow  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Messrs  

Weekly  Columbian  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of  

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of  

Weekly  World  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of  

Wellington  Harbour  Board  (New  Zealand) 
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Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  

West,  Kev.  H.  M  

Western  Australia,  Govemment  of   

Western  Australia,  Registrar-General  of  ... 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia),  Proprie- 
tors of  

Western  World  (Manitoba),  Proprietors 
of  

West  Indian,  Proprietors  of   

West  Indian  Union   

White  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  (Edinburgh)... 

White,  Ck>lonel  W.  (Canada)   

Wiggins,  Mrs.  E.  Stone  (Ottawa)  

Williams  &  Norgate,  Messrs  

Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mines.  

Worsnop,  Thomas  (South  Australia)  

Wynbexg  Times,  Proprietors  of   

Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.O  

Zuid  Afiikaansche  Tijdschrift,  Proprietors 
of  

Zyl,  0.  H.  van  (Cape  Town)   
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1893. 


Mod«  of  Aoqnialiloii 

Yolamof 

Famphleto 
4eo. 

Kewipapera 

Ac. 

Maps 

Hiflodlaneoiu 

1,236 
286 

1,034 
203 

20,326 
9,796 

62 

13 

Total  

J. 522 

1,237 

30,122 

62 

13 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  **  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  E.G.M.O.) : 
In  compliance  with  the  annual  custom  and  in  response  to  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  the  briefest  possible  reference  to 
the  accQunts  of  the  past  year.  Those  accounts  are  in  your  hands. 
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They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  nature,  and,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
intelligible.  The  Council  in  their  report  have  referred  to  some  of 
their  most  salient  points.  They  have  dwelt  briefly  on  the  dimi- 
nution— only  a  slight  one,  I  am  glad  to  say — in  the  number  of 
subscribers,  and  explained  to  you  the  causes  to  which  that  diminu- 
tion is  due.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  attention 
to  the  figures  in  the  accounts  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
reduction  of  your  debt,  to  the  strictly  moderate  amount  of  your 
annual  expenditure,  and  to  the  very  satisfactory  relation  which 
exists  between  your  assets  and  your  liabilities.  I  do  not  feel  I 
am  called  upon  to  do  much  more.  I  hesitate  to  offer  you  my  usual 
annual  congratulations  on  your  position  of  continued  and  main- 
tained prosperity,  for  I  remember  that  on  a  recent  occasion  one  of 
the  Fellows  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  up  his  parable,  and  to 
protest  very  solemnly  against  the  tone  of  general  felicitation  which, 
he  noticed,  characterised  our  proceedings.  With  a  warning  of  that 
sort  before  me,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  trust  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  your  Honorary  Treasurer  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  refer  to  the  position  of  this  Institute  as  being  in  any 
material  degree  less  sound,  less  solvent,  and  less  satisfactory  than 
it  has  been  during  1898. 

The  Ghaibman  :  It  is  now  my  duty,  as  your  Chairman,  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  In  doing  so 
I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations,  and  in  spite  of 
what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  just  said,  I  cannot,  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  us,  forbear  congratulating 
you  on  our  continued  prosperity.  The  annual  report,  having 
already  been  circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  speaks  for  itself,  and 
requires  no  lengthened  comments  in  moving  its  formal  adoption. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Institute  continues  to 
prosper,  and  it  presents  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  advantages  of 
the  policy  of  self-help  by  which  it  has  always  been  characterised. 
It  has  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  its  way  in  discharging  the 
functions  imposed  by  its  Charter,  and  commends  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  Fellows  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  both  at 
home  and  beyond  the  seas,  by  the  practical  unobtrusive  usefulness 
of  its  work.  Though  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented financial  depression,  our  corporate  position  has  been  but 
sUghtly  affected,  as  the  Honorary  Treasurer  has  explained.  The 
number  of  resignations  has  not  exceeded  the  average,  and  the  flow 
of  candidates  for  election  has  been  well  maintained.  The  income 
derived  from  ordinary  subscriptions  has  been  much  the  same  as  it 
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was  three  years  ago,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
life  commutations,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  present 
year  has  opened  well,  and  the  first  two  months  denote  a  marked 
improvement  as  compared  with  1898.  We  have  legitimate  cause 
for  congratulation  in  that  we  have  reduced  our  original  indebtedness 
on  this  valuable  freehold  property  by  no  less  than  £11,500  during 
the  last  seven  years.  The  Fellows  having  done  so  much  to  place 
the  Institute  on  a  durable  basis,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
have  put  some  pressure  on  the  Council  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  Council,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  only 
too  glad  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  wishes  so  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  sound  finance.  Amongst  the  changes  thus  introduced 
may  be  mentioned  the  informal  conversazioni  at  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  meetings,  which  have  now  been  fairly  tested,  and,  I  think, 
afiford  very  general  satisfaction.  Another  new  departure  is  the 
experimental  opening  of  this  building  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
instead  of  its*  being  closed  at  6  p.m.,  as  heretofore.  The  result 
has  so  &r  been  an  increased  attendance  of  about  200  monthly 
— a  somewhat  inadequate  result  considering  that  under  the  most 
economical  management  an  extra  cost  of  nearly  £200  a  year  is 
involved ;  but  in  order  that  the  advantages  to  Fellows  generally 
may  be  thoroughly  tested,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  experiment 
until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  will  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  The  Council  have  carefully  considered 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  holding  ordinary  meetings  at  shorter 
intervals  than  hitherto.  In  view,  however,  of  the  undoubted 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  our  proceedings,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
due  limits  the  costly  item  of  printing,  they  think  it  best  to  adhere 
to  the  plan  of  monthly  meetings  as  a  general  rule,  appointing  extra 
meetings  now  and  then,  when  sufficiently  important  occasions 
justify  the  expense.  This  they  deem  preferable  to  announcing  in 
the  calendar  a  number  of  dates  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
induce  first-class  men  to  prepare  papers.  I  may  here  mention  that 
at  no  period  in  our  history  have  we  had  better  papers  or  more 
representative  and  appreciative  audiences  than  during  the  present 
session.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  composition  of  the  governing  body. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  at  successive  annual  meetings  about  the 
desirability  of  what  is  called  new  blood."  Well  it  so  happens 
that,  owing  to  deaths  and  retirements,  the  present  balloting  list 
contains  nearly  twenty  names  which  are  submitted  for  your  approval 
or  otherwise.   The  Council  have  temporarily  filled  up  the  vacancies 
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as  provided  by  ibe  rales  (which  were  drafted  with  a  view  to  avertiiig 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  general  meeting  every  time  a  vacancy 
arose),  but  it  rests  with  you  to  afiSrm  them  or  not.  Let  me 
here  mention,  however,  that  whenever  vacancies  do  occur  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  secure  from  amongst  the  Besident  Fellows 
the  very  best  men  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  as  represen- 
tative of  the  various  Colonies,  so  that  the  fullest  deliberation  is 
given  to  this  important  and  difficult  matter.  You  will  observe  that 
the  report  alludes  to  the  happy  marriage  of  H.B.H  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  son  of  our  Boyal  President ;  our  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Institute,  which  I  hope  will  always  be  of  the  same  harmonious 
character  as  those  that  have  invariably  prevailed  between  this 
Institute  and  all  kindred  institutions  and  societies ;  the  desirability 
of  giving  more  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  Colonial  history  and 
geography  in  English  schools  ;  the  preparation  of  a  new  catalogue 
of  our  splendid  library,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
indexes  in  existence  of  works  relating  to  the  rise,  progress,  trade, 
and  resources  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire;  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  intelligence  department,  to  which  more  or  less 
intricate  problems  of  Colonial  interest  are  continually  being 
referred,  both  by  correspondence  and  direct  personal  inquiry. 
Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  amongst  many  of  the  perfectly  sponta- 
neous expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  this  Institute, 
which  the  Secretary  has  recently  received  from  various  soxuoes* 
An  Australian  journalist  writes : — As  an  old  member  of  the 
Colonial  Institute,  I  notice  with  much  pleasure  its  growing  import- 
ance and  influence.  It  has  done  good  work  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies  in  Oreat  Britain."  Another  Colonial 
journalist,  who  is  not  a  Fellow,  remarks : — I  am  glad  to  find  your 
Institute  is  doing  so  much  good  in  helping  to  dispel  the  lamentable 
ignorance  that  apparently  so  universally  prevails  throughout  all 
classes  in  Old  England  as  to  the  resources,  interests,  and  ever- 
expanding  greatness  and  Imperial  importance  of  the  lands  of  her 
own  sons  beyond  the  seas."  A  Government  official  writes  : — "If 
in  this  rembte  comer  of  the  Empire  I  can  be  of  service  to  the 
Institute,  which  was  so  useful  to  me  when  in  London,  I  shall  only 
be  too  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  I  can  do."  A  City  firm  writes 
as  regards  a  missing  friend : — Please  accept  our  very  best  thanks 
for  the  kind  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  matter.  The  informa- 
tion you  are  good  enough  to  send  will  be  most  acceptable  to  our 
client."  A  professional  man  seeking  information  as  to  a  distant  and 
little  known  Colony  writes :— "  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your 
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extreme  kindness  in  getting  me  this  extensive  information."  A 
banker  writes : — "  I  thank  you  much  for  yonr  kindness  and  prompti- 
tude in  sending  me  this  information,  which  will  serve  my  purpose 
admirably."  A  country  gentleman  writes: — "I  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  who  might  be  willing  to 
lecture  on  Colonial  subjects  to  village  audiences.  I  think  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  highly  important 
matters  to  bring  before  the  electorate,  and  one  of  which  people 
generally  are  in  woful  ignorance."  A  letter  from  Scotland  says : — 
**  The  iiiormation  conveyed  in  your  favour  of  yesterday,  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  in  the  Bahamas,  will  be  valuable  to 
me,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter."  A  South  African  writes: — "Many  thanks  for  the 
information  about  the  sheep-shearing  machines.  When  next  in 
London  I  will  try  and  see  those  you  mention."  A  correspondent 
writes : — "  I  think  the  Colony  you  mention  has  the  best  future 
before  it  for  the  wine  industry,  and  I  hope  my  son  will  go  there. 
I  will  get  a  copy  of  the  handbook  you  recommend."  A  Member 
of  Parliament  writes : — I  beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  tiie  valuable  information  contained 
in  your  letter,  and  also  for  the  great  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter.  I  am  prosecuting  further  inquiry,  and  writing  to 
the  persons  whose  names  you  give."  A  well-known  author  in- 
scribes on  one  of  his  books : — "To  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  without  which  this  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  could  not  have  been  made."  The  report  contains, 
as  usual,  several  paragraphs  alluding  in  a  spirit  of  wide  sympathy 
to  prominent  occurrences  which  have  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  united  Empire  during  the  past  year.  I 
now  proceed  to  move  the  formal  adoption  of  the  annual  report 
and  statement  of  accounts,  omitting  for  the  present  the  para- 
graph proposing  to  alter  Bule  82^  which  will  form  a  separate 
resolution. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  E.C.B. :  In  reference  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  report  relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  I  desire  to  ask  whether 
any  further  communication  has  taken  place  or  anything  else  has 
been  done  in  the  matter.  It  would  appear  from  the  report  that  the 
communications  mentioned  must  have  taken  place  about  March  or 
April  last. 

The  Chaibman  :  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  course  would  be 
for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  correspondence  that  has  passed. 
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The  Seobbtabt  read  the  following  correspondence : — 

Boyal  Ck>lonial  Institute,  April  11, 1893. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  instmeted  to  express  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  of 
this  Institute  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  ult.,  intimating  that  the  Council 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  is  now  prepared  to  resume  communications 
respecting  a  basis  for  concerted  action  between  the  two  Institutes. 

In  my  acknowledgment  of  the  18th  ult.  it  was  stated  for  your  informa- 
tion that,  in  conformity  with  a  requisition  addressed  to  my  Council  by 
the  requisite  number  of  Fellows,  a  S^ial  General  Meeting  had  been 
convened  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  future  relations. 

At  that  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  all  but  unanimously  adopted  : — That  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  having  been  foimded  as  a  self-supporting  Institution  for  the 
difiusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  Colonies,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  having  successfully  carried  out  the  sound  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  its  founders  twenty-five  years  ago :  This  meeting, 
whilst  desiring  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  in  every  possible 
way  work  harmoniously  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  in  such  way  as  may 
be  arranged  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  independence  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  strictly 
maintained  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is,  therefore, 
resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  amalgamation  which  might 
endanger  the  autonomy  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  Imperial  Institute.'* 

I  am  desired  to  assmre  you  that  it  will  afford  a  Committee  of  this 
Institute  very  great  pleasure  to  confer  with  a  Committee  representing  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  scheme  for  harmonious 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  perhi^s  you  wiU  be 
good  enough  to  suggest  a  convenient  date  for  the  purpose. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  my  Council  has  filled 
up  certain  vacancies  on  the  Conunittee  which  represented  this  Institute 
during  former  negotiations,  and  that  Committee  now  comprises  the 
following  names Lord  Brassey,  E.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosse,  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith,  Sir  James 
A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  explain  that  your  letter  would  have  received  an 
earlier  reply  but  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Council  over  the  Easter 
recess. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Secretary  s 

Sir  Frederick  Abel,  K.C.6., 

Secretary,  Imperial  Institute, 
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Imperial  Institate,  April  18, 1893. 

I)ear  Bir,-^!  haTe  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  11th 
inst.,  in  which  you  assure  me  that  it  will  afford  a  Committee  of  yonr 
Institute  much  pleasure  to  confer  with  a  Committee*  representing  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  scheme  for  harmonious 
action  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  me  with  the  text. 

It  is  presumed  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  included  in  that  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Meeting  desired  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  "  should 
work  harmoniously  with  the  Imperial  Institute  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  arranged  by  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,"  the 
Special  Committee  which  has  been  reconstituted  by  your  Council  will  at 
once  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  the  general  nature  of  a  basis  for  har- 
monious action  *'  on  the  part  of  the  two  Institutes  would  be,  which  would 
meet  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

As  soon  as  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  are  informed 
that  this  has  been  definitely  ascertained,  they  will  lose  no  time  in  arrang- 
ing to  confer  with  the  Special  Committee  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  a  scheme  for  joint  action,  upon  that  basis,  could  be  arranged, 
which  would  be  acceptable  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
its  Fellows. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  £uthfully, 

F.  A.  Abbl,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary,  Boyal  Oolonial  Institute. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  not  done  anything  since  then.  It  is 
obvious,  I  think,  to  all  present,  particularly  those  who  attended  the 
Special  Meeting,  which  expressed  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
against  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council  that  would  endanger 
the  autonomy  of  this  Institute,  that,  without  receiving  fresh  and 
ample  instructions  from  the  great  body  of  the  Fellows,  the  Council 
could  not  presume  to  formulate  anything  on  their  own  behalf  that 
would  in  any  way  compromise  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Fellows. 
That  is  the  position  at  this  moment.  We  have  not  done  anything 
at  all  since  the  date  of  that  letter  just  read  by  the  Secretary.  I 
have  to  invite  the  Fellows  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Salmon  :  My  object  in  rising  just  now  was  to  tell  the 
meeting,  with  all  deference,  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  self -govern- 
ing body,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  come  here  once  a  year  to  say 
"  Aye  "  to  all  the  proposals  made  by  the  Council.  {**  No.")  That 
is  what  we  do.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  independent 
nomination  made  at  all,  or  if  there  has  the  man  has  not  been 
carried.   But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this— that  the  selections 
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made  for  the  Council  are  as  a  role  gentlemen  of  whom  none  of  ua 
know  anything  except  perhaps  their  great  services  to  the  Empire. 
We  want  somebody  on  the  Council  to  represent  those  who  attend 
this  Institute  most  frequently,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
here  who  make  a  practice  of  coming  regularly,  and  who  constitute  in 
fact  the  everyday  life  of  the  Institute,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
been  invited  to  join  the  Council.  I  may  mention  Mr.  Sebright 
Oreen.  But  for  him,  the  chances  are  that  that  great  meeting  which 
last  year  declared  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  amalgamation 
with  the  Imperial  Institute  would  never  have  been  convened.  It 
was  he  who  took  action ;  it  was  he  who  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  think  services  like  that  should  be  rewarded  when  the  occa- 
sion arises  by  an  invitation  to  join  the  governing  body  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Matthbw  Macfie  :  In  confirmation  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Institute  was  saved  from  being  absorbed  in  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Sebright  Green's  action,  for  which  he 
deserves  all  praise,  there  was  not  the  slightest  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  save  this  Institute,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Special 
General  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  that  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  Fellows  was  realised  or  even  imagined  by  the  Council,  and 
which  averted  the  transfer  of  the  Colonial  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 
Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  a  most  singular  anomaly  exists 
at  the  present  time.  We  feel — ^we,  the  Fellows — that  we  have  done 
a  good  work,  independently  of  the  Council,  in  safeguarding  this 
Institute  from  the  grasp  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Yet  what  is  the 
situation  ?  There  still  remain  no  fewer,  I  believe,  than  thirteen 
members  of  the  Council — men  who  profess  to  direct  this  Institute 
—who  are  also  members  of  the  Council  of  a  body  who  sought,  in 
the  most  surreptitious  way,  to  absorb  this  Institute.  I  ask  whether 
that  is  a  proceeding  which  should  be  tolerated  by  those  of  us 
who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute — ^whether  it  is  honourable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  Institute  to  be  serving  two 
masters,  and  with  self-complacency  to  sit  on  the  Council  of  each 
body  ?  If  I  for  one  felt  that  my  presence  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Council  of  the  two  bodies  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  double  pro- 
ceeding, I  would,  out  of  self-respect,  retire  from  one  of  them  ;  and  so 
far  as  I  am  in  the  secrets  of  the  party  which  is  now  arising  and 
desiring  to  assert  more  intensely  than  ever  the  autonomy  of  this 
Institute,  let  me  say  their  policy  is  to  secure  a  thoroughly  indepen* 
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dent  Oonncil,  who  shall  administer  vigorously  and  wisely  the  affairs 
of  this  Institute,  and  who  shall  not  be  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
to  sell  us  to  the  other  body."  That  is  the  position  of  the  case 
absolutely  at  the  present  moment. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubenby,  G.C.B. :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Macfcb  :  It  is  easy  to  say  Not  at  all/'  but  I  will  give 
instances.  Only  a  year  ago  an  Agent-Oeneral  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  demanded  ''a  free  hand/'  and  his  public 
conduct  has  shown  what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  it.  He  has 
gone,  body  and  soul,  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  while  he  leaves  his 
shadow  in  this  room,  and  is  desirous  to  hand  us  over  too. 
(«  Name.")  The  Agent-General  I  refer  to  is  Sir  Charles  Mills,  who 
asked  for  a  free  hand."  Another  gentleman — if  desired  I  will 
give  his  name — gave  public  expression  to  his  views  at  the  Special 
General  Meeting  when  it  was  found  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
treacherous  objects  he  cherished,  viz.  the  disposal  of  this  Institute 
to  the  Imperial  Institute ;  this  gentleman's  mind  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily constructed,  that  he  actually  stood  up  and  said  that 
he  had  signed,  with  Lord  Brassey  and  several  others,  a  memorial 
begging  for  the  union  of  the  two  Institutes,  and  for  what  reason  ? 
He  said  he  had  such  faith  in  "  the  practical  sagacity  of  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  "  that  he  asked  no  questions,  but  put  his 
name  to  the  document  when  he  found  the  Prince  desired  the 
union.  It  turned  out  he  was  mistaken  on  that  point,  and  that  the 
Prince  professed  the  union  was  not  desired  by  him ;  but  does  that 
relieve  that  gentleman  and  others  who  signed  that  memorial,  not- 
withstanding their  connection  with  us,  from  the  obvious  charge 
of  sacrificing  their  independence  in  order  to  please  H.B.H.,  who 
may  be  a  perfect  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  that  is  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  but  who  could  not  but  despise  any  person  connected  with 
this  Institute,  of  which  H.B.H.  is  the  President,  for  surrendering 
his  manliness  in  a  manner  like  that  ?  I  say,  then,  the  reason  we 
have  commenced  this  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute  of  successive 
members  of  that  body,  is  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  the  Institute,  and  to  free  the  Council  of  all  suspicion 
of  tortuous  motives,  and  you,  as  Fellows,  cannot  but  approve  of 
our  objects  in  the  main.  I  venture  to  say  that  whatever  improve- 
ments of  an  important  character  have  been  introduced  into  this 
Institute  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  have  been  suggested  not  by 
the  Council  but  by  the  Fellows.  Becently,  in  view  of  the  tre- 
jnendous  oompetition  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  a  number  of  us 
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suggested  the  holding  of  weekly  meetings  of  an  unofficial  chamct^l* 
for  general  social  purposes,  and  for  intelligent  discussion.  Well, 
we  have  been  addressed  on  several  occasions  by  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Council,  and  have  been  informed  that  this  improvement  was 
desired  by  only  "  a  small  number  of  Fellows/'  I  want  to  know 
what  improvements  in  the  world's  history  have  not  been  begun  by 
small  and  despised  minorities,  and  I  protest  against  this  mode  of 
treatment  being  meted  out  to  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  Institute,  and  to  elevate  its  aims  and,  purposes. 
We  are  determined  to  go  on  fighting  for  our  ends.  If  it  should 
take  five  or  six  or  seven  years,  we  are  resolved  to  purify  the  Council. 
We  mean  to  abolish  the  nomination  by  the  Council  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  them — a  method  ai  absurd  as  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  nominate  the  members  for  vacant  constituencies. 
In  my  opinion  we  are  in  the  position  at  this  moment  of  being 
ruled  in  this  Institute  by  a  House  of  Lords  without  a  House  of 
Commons,  the  representative  principle,  pure  and  simple,  •in  the 
election  of  Councilmen  by  the  Fellows,  being  tampered  with. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubenet  :  You  alluded  just  now  to  an 
Agent-General.   Who  was  the  other  person  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Macfib  :  Sir  Lintom  Simmons. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubenby  :  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Macfie  :  He  signed  the  memorial.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hbnrt  J.  JouBDAiN,  C.M.G. :  I  am  not  going  to  reply  to 
the  whole  of  the  last  speech ;  I  rise  for  one  specific  purpose,  and 
that  is,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Mills,  to  indignantly  repel  the 
accusation  that  he  has  left  his  shadow  here  whilst  his  body  and 
spirit  are  elsewhere.  The  statement  just  made  to  that  effect  is 
absolutely  false  and  unfounded,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. We  have  not  a  more  regular  attendant  at  our  Council 
meetings  than  Sir  Charles  Mills,  and  no  member  of  the  Council 
takes  a  warmer  interest  in  its  work.  I  could  reply  to  much  the  last 
speaker  has  said,  but  I  merely  rise  in  defence  of  my  absent  friend, 
who,  I  may  inform  the  meeting,  writes  to  the  Secretary  as  follows  : 
— "  I  very  much  regret  that  the  arrival  this  afternoon  of  an  import, 
ant  South  African  mail,  requiring  prompt  attention,  will  prevent  my 
being  present  at  the  Council  and  the  General  Meeting  to-day." 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  This  meeting  might  be  a 
good  place  for  Mr.  Macfie  to  ventilate  his  eloquence,  but  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  it  is  not  in  a  better  cause.   As  a  member  of  the 
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gOTeming  body  of  the  Imperial  Institate,  I  can  assert  that  there  is 
no  desire  to  absorb  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  If  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  it 
has  not  emanated  from  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
but  from  individual  Fellows.  Neither  has  it  originated  with  the 
Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  from  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Institutes  who  desired  that  such  a  union  should  take  place. 
As  to  the  charge  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
this  Institute,  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  evidence  of  it  is : 
certainly  none  has  been  produced.  For  any  Fellow  to  charge  the 
Council  with  treachery  and  mismanagement  without  being  able  to 
bring  any  facts  in  support  of  such  serious  charges  is  most  un- 
warrantable. The  frequency  of  their  re-election  is  proof  of  this. 
If  Fellows  are  dissatisfied  they  can  propose  other  members  in  the 
place  of  those  now  in  office ;  but  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  Salmon  :  There  will  be. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  There  will  be !   You  have  not  done  it. 
Mr.  Salmon  :  All  in  good  time. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  Then  we  challenge  you  to  do  it.  The  members 
of  the  Council  have  been  wisely  selected,  being  representatives  of 
different  portions  of  the  Empire,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  and.  have  been  for  many  years,  of 
this  Institute,  and  am  also  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Imperial  Institute ;  and  I  feel  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
two  positions.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  this  Institution  can 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  they  may  combine 
to  do  great  good  in  the  cause  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
That,  indeed,  should  be  our  main  object,  and  if  we  cannot  amal- 
gamate, let  us  go  on  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire ; 
but  what  can  be  said  of  a  speech  like  that  of  Mr.  Macfie,  a  speech 
calculated  to  do  great  mischief  ?  I  entreat  you,  so  fiorr  as  I  am  able, 
to  work  in  unison  with  the  Imperial  Institute :  both  have  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  working 
together  in  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sebbight  Gbeen  :  The  last  speaker  has  said,  three 
or  four  times  over,  that  if  we  cannot  amalgamate  we  had  better  go 
on  as  we  are.  I  had  hoped  this  question  of  amalgamation  was 
settled  and  disposed  of  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  last  March 
for  years  to  come,  but  still  we  have  it  harped  upon.  In  reference 
to  the  last  speaker's  statement,  that  no  suggestion  of  amalgamation 
emanated  from  the  Council,  we  do  not  charge  that  such  a  suggestion 
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did  emanate  from  them  as  a  body,  but  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  everyone  in  this  room  that  two  of  our  Vice-Presidents  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  Council  expressing  a  desure  for  amalgamation, 
and  saying  that  the  time  had  come  when  this  library  shonld  be 
handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Institute.  Name.")  Lord  Brassey 
and  Lord  Carlingford. 

Oeneral  Sir  H.  0.  B.  Daubenet  :  Lord  Brassey  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Sbbbioht  Green  :  Certainly ;  but  he  previously  attended  a 
meeting  in  Mr.  Severn's  rooms,  which  was  reported  in  the  publio 
press,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
this  library  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Oeneral  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  I  was  present,  and  I  myself 
heard  Lord  Brassey  say  that  he  regretted  very  much  what  he  had 
done,  and  withdrew  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Sebrioht  Obeen  :  At  the  Special  Meeting  he  withdrew  it. 

Enough.'')  Quite  enough,  certainly ;  but  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  for  saying  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  and  if  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  Imperial 
Institute  it  must  have  emanated  from  some  of  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institute.  We  know  very  well  the  memorial  circulated  here  by  a 
Fellow,  and  we  are  also  well  aware  it  was  signed  by  two  Vice- 
Presidents. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  One  of  whom  withdrew. 

Sir  Jambs  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.O.  :  No  member  of  the  Council, 
in  my  hearing,  or  at  any  of  the  meetings,  has  ever  advocated 
amalgamation  with  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  Council  have  on 
many  occasions  declared  that  they  would  do  nothing  before  they 
had  consulted  the  Fellows,  and  I  assure  you  that  none  heard 
with  more  satisfaction  the  opinion  expressed  against  amalgamation 
at  the  Special  Meeting  last  year  than  the  Council.  Look  at  our 
Chairman.  What  has  he  done  ?  Has  anyone  else  done  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  amount  of  good  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  ?  Why, 
if  any  proposal  had  been  brought  forward  for  amalgamation  Sir 
Frederick  Young  would  have  been  up  in  arms  at  once  to  oppose  it. 
Do  not  be  rash  in  changing  your  present  officials ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  not  reached  its  present 
proud  position  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Macfie  :  The  Chairman  has  the  highest  regard  of  us  all. 

Mr.  William  H.  Heaton  :  May  I  ask  what  is  the  practical  point 
of  all  this  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
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Organising  Committee  of  the  Imperial  ioBtttute,  I  do  not  like  to  sit 
edlent  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  made.  I  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  between  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
the  Committee  of  this  Comicil,  and  I  deny  in  toto  that  there  is  the 
slightest  ground  for  saying  that  there  was  anything  surreptitious  or 
underhand,  or  that  everything  was  not  conducted  above-board  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  this  to  anyone  who 
knows  Lord  Herschell.  The  Fellows  know  all  that  has  passed.  I 
would  remind  Mr.  Macfie  that  during  the  construction  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  we  had  two  or  three  meetings  in  this  room,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Fellows  an  expression  of  opinion 
about  an  arrangement.  The  only  response  was  a  motion  from  one 
of  the  Fellows  that  we  should  be  instructed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Imperial  Institute  with  the  view  to  coming  to  an  arrangement. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  sell "  you 
behind  your  backs  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 

Mr.  A.  Badfobd  :  We  have  had  two  or  three  protests  against  the 
accusations  suggested,  but  those  all  came  from  gentlemen  on  the 
Council.  I  wish,  Sir,  as  a  Fellow,  to  protest  against  the  language 
introduced — ^language  flavouring  of  smoking-room  idiosyncrasies. 
You  have  been  kind  enough  to  invite  free  discussion,  and  I  should 
have  thought  the  same  would  have  been  serious  on  practical 
subjects,  and  not  on  the  memoranda  jotted  down  in  the  smoking- 
room.  It  is  clear  to  me.  Sir,  and  must  be  to  everybody  present, 
that  if  these    prediscussions "  are  tolerated,  that  perhaps  the 

new  blood "  proposed  to  be  introduced  on  the  CouncU  will  be 
very  much  like  the  material  found  in  Committee  Boom  15  in  another 
place.  For  my  part,  and  speaking  as  but  a  very  humble  member  of 
this  Institute,  I  feel  sure  if  things  are  left  to  those  gentlemen  on  the 
Council  who  have  an  ascertained  position  and  therefore  one  to  lose, 
things  will  never  go  far  wrong  in  the  management  of  this  most 
excellent  Institute. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  Mackat  :  I  ventured  to  say  a  few  woitls  last 
year.  I  said  then  there  was  no  room  for  both  Institutions  in  London. 
I  did  not  think  the  time  had  arrived  for  amalgamation,  but  I  said 
that  if  a  method  could  be  devised  whereby  amalgamation  could  take 
place,  while  preserving  the  autonomy  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing.  The  feeling  at  the  last  meeting, 
as  far  as  I  could  understand,  was  that  a  certain  memorial  was 
signed  without  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  being  acquainted  with 
it.   Was  not  that  the  case  ? 

The  Cbaxkk/oi:  It  was  signed  by  a  few. 
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Mr.  Maokay  :  Some  genUemen  of  the  Goonoil,  I  think,  signed  it. 

Mr.  Lubbock  :  No  member  of  the  Gomioil. 

The  Chaibmam  :  Two  Vice-Preflidents  signed  it. 

Mr.  Mackat  :  Remarks  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Macfie,  perhaps 
too  severely,  condemning  the  Couidl  and  some  of  its  work  during 
the  past  year.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  members  that 
the  Council  is  not  thoroughly  representative  of  the  members.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but  I  think  the  question 
is  one  the  Council  might  well  think  over.  The  Council  might  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  select  some  few  members 
— representative  members — to  consult  with  them  as  to  an  affiliation 
with  the  Imperial  Institute.  ("  No.")  Well,  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  own  views. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  There  is  no  proposal  for  amalgamation  at 
present. 

Mr.  Mackat  :  I  say  for  affiliation.  The  Council,  I  think,  have 
instructions  that  they  were  to  consult  with  the  Imperial  Institute  as 
to  how  affiliation  could  be  accomplished,  while  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Colonial  Institute.  No.*') 

The  Chairman  :  The  speaker  cannot  have  followed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Special  Meeting. 

Mr.  Mackat  :  I  am  not  advocating  amalgamation,  but  affiliation. 
I  should  be  sorry  were  the  Colonial  Institute  to  close  the  door 
against  any  approach  from  the  Imperial  Institute,  with  the  view  to 
arranging  some  method  of  utilising  the  space  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  energy 
and  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  both  bodies  should  be  used  in 
united  action  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chaibman  :  As  your  Chairman,  I  have  permitted  without 
interruption  the  somewhat  warm  discussion  that  has  taken  place. 
Of  course,  we  on  this  side  of  the  table  are  always  glad  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Fellows,  but  one  or  two  have  expressed  themselves  in 
somewhat  harsh  language,  and  Mr.  Macfie  used  an  expression — the 
word  "  treacherous  " — which  I  much  regretted  to  hear. 

Mr.  Macfie  :  I  withdraw  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  Tkank  you ;  I  did  not  like  to  hear  it,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Council  require  no  vindication  from  me.  I  feel  myself  per- 
fectly independent  in  the  matter,  because  I  am  not  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  happens  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  managing 
body  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  I  do  stand  up  for  my  fellow- 
councillors  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  say  that  they  are  as  inde- 
pendent in  their  action  as  I  am  myself,  and  if  they  have  takep  a 
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Course  I  myself  have  not  taken,  I  believe  they  have  done  so  with  the 
most  perfect  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  believing  they  could 
exercise  the  influence  they  possessed  without  compromising  this 
Institute.  Passing  from  this  subject,  I  would  make  one  remark 
with  reference  to  the  meetings  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, have  lately  been  held  in  the  room  below.  The  Council  were 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  with  the  view  to  making 
the  Institute  more  agreeable  and  attractive,  if  possible,  but  they  laid 
down  certain  regulations  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  the  energy  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  assembled,  have  not  been  altogether  ful- 
filled. It  was  intended  that  these  meetings  should  be  private,  and 
no  account  of  the  proceedings  be  published ;  but  from  the  course 
adopted  it  would  appear  to  some  as  if  the  Institute  itself  was 
holding  these  meetings  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  that 
has  led  to  a  wrong  impression.  The  only  meetings  which  up  to 
this  time  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council  are  those  we  hold 
month  by  month  at  the  Whitehall  Booms.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
Fellows  will  understand  that  these  are  private  meetings,  and  that 
the  publication  of  what  takes  place  is  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  repudiated  by  the  Council. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Chaibman  said  a  register  of  the 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Council  was  kept  and  oould  be 
produced. 

The  report  (with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
alteration  of  Rule  82)  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were  then 
adopted. 

Mr.  Frederick  Button  (on  behalf  of  the  Scrutineers)  read  a 
detailed  report  of  the  voting,  concluding  with  the  statement  that 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  printed  balloting  list  (including  Mr. 
G.  B.  Parkin  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Bedpath)  had  been  duly 
elected ;  the  following  being  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President, 

HJt.H.  Thk  Pbinck  or  Walks,  E.a.,  Q.O.M.G.,  Ac. 
Vtee-PrenderUs. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Chubtun,  E.G. 
Tbb  Dukb  ov  Aboyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 
Tex  Dtjkb  of  Dkvonshibe,  K.G. 
Tbx  BIabquu  of  Duffbbin  and  Ava, 
K.P.,  Q.C.M.G.,  O.03. 


Thb    Mabquu    of    Lornb,  E.T., 

G.G.M.G. 
Thk  Eabl  of  Abebdekm. 
The  Earl  of  AtiBeharle,  K.G.M.G. 
The  Eabl  of  Cbambboox,  G.G.S  J. 
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Thk  Eabl  of  Dunbatkn,  R.P. 
Tax  Eabl  of  Bosxbsbt,  K.G. 
ViSOOUNT  MOHOK,  O.C.M.Q. 
LOBD  BKA88XT,  K.C3. 
LOSD  CABLDrOfOBD,  K.P. 

Bt.  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childsbs,  F.B.S. 
Sib  Chabues  Nicholson,  Babt. 


Sib  Hknbt  Babklt,  O.G.M.O.,  K.G.B. 
Sib  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwxb,  O.C.M.O. 
Obmxbal  Six  H.  G.  B.  Daubbmxt, 
a.G3. 

Sib  Jambs  A.  Youl,  K.G.M.a. 
Sib  Fbedkbiok  Youno,  K.G.M.G. 


CauncU, 


F.  H.  Danoab,  Esq. 
Fbbdbbicx  Dutton,  Esq. 
Lixtjt.-GsnxbalSib  J.  Beyan  Edwabds, 

K.G.M.G.,  G.B. 

G.  Washington  Eyxs,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
W.  ICatnabd  Fabmxb,  Esq. 
Majob-Gbnkbal  Sib  Hbnbt  Gbxbn, 

K.G.S.L,  G.B. 
T.  MoBGAN  Habvxt,  Esq. 
Sib  Bobbbt  G.  W.  Hxbbebt,  G.C.6. 
Sib  Abthub  Hodgson,  K.G.M.G. 
B.  J.  JxFFBAT,  Esq. 
Lixtjt.-Gbnbbal  Sib  W.  F.  D.  Jxbyois, 

G.G.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.B.S. 


H.  J.  JouBDAiN,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
William  Kkswick,  Esq. 
F.  P.  DE  Labilliebb,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.  Lowbt,  G.B. 
Neyilb  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Gbobob  S.  ICackxnzib,  Esq. 
Sib  Ghablbs  Mills,  K.G.M.G.,  C3. 
J.  B.  Mosse,  Esq. 
Geobob  B.  Pabkin,  Esq.,  M.A.' 
Sib  Saul  Samuel,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B. 
Snt  Fbancis  Villenbutb  Smith. 
Sib  Ghablbs  E.  F.  Stibling,  Babt. 
Snt  Ghablbs  Tufpbb,  Babt.,  G.G.M.G., 
G3. 


Honorary  Treasurer, 
Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommannet,  E.G.M.G. 

General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney  :  I  beg  to  propose  an  alteration 
in  Bule  82.  This  rule  says,  The  Council  may  appoint,  in  any 
Colony  or  Dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  one  or  more  Fellows 
as  corresponding  secretary  or  secretaries.**  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  words  "  or  elsewhere  when  it  may  seem  expedient "  alter  the 
words  British  Empire,"  and  the  reason  for  the  alteration  is  that 
a  number  of  our  Fellows  reside  in  territories,  such  as  protec- 
torates not  actually  belonging  to  the  Empire,  where  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  if  appointed,  could  give  us  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information.  We  therefore  think  the  rule  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  them. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Major  Bopbr  Pabkinoton,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JouBDAiN :  I  have  to  propose  a  resolution  which  I  am  sure 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  acceptance  of  everybody,  whatever  may 
be  our  differences  on  other  points.   It  is  that  the  thaoks  of  the 
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meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  his  able  services ;  to 
the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  from  whom  we  continue 
to  receive  valuable  assistance  ;  and  to  the  Honorary  Auditors  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  J.  Mabtin  seconded  the  motion,  and  this  also  was  agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  Tbeasureb:  I  thank  you  for  the  vote  you  have 
accorded  to  your  honorary  ofiBcers  and  corresponding  secretaries.  I 
assure  you  tiiat  such  services  as  they  are  able  to  render  are  most 
cheerfcQly  and  readily  given,  and  that  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able 
to  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  this  Institute. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Campbell  :  I  beg  to  propose  that  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  our  worthy  Chairman.  He  has  been  "  head 
and  front "  of  the  Institute  almost  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time.  With  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young  I  will  couple  the 
whole  Council. 

Mr.  Abthub  Clatdbn  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially 
approved. 

The  Chairman:  In  thanking  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
heart  and  soul  are  as  much  now  as  ever  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  I  have  laboured  hard  for  many  years 
in  support  of  the  Institute,  and  as  long  as  God  gives  me  health 
and  strength  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  several 
complimentary  expressions  towards  myself  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  what  I  most  value  is  the  feeling 
of  confidence  which  the  Fellows  generally  seem  to  entertain  as 
to  my  desire  to  maintain  in  thorough  efficiency  and  success  the 
prosperity  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

General  B.  W.  Lowby,  C.B.,  proposed,  Mr.  Justice  Hensman 
(Western  Australia)  seconded,  and  the  Chairman  supported  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  permanent  staff,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET. 


A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty- Sixth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Wednesday,  March  7, 1894.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

II.B.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Captain  Adair,  James  Adams,  Sir  John  W. 
Akerman,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  G.  A.  Allen,  O.  F.  Armytage,  Bev.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ashman,  William  Baynes,  Moberly  Bell,  8.  M.  Bennett,  H.  F.  Billing- 
hurst,  J.  B.  Boos^,  Arthur  Borrer,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  Bowen,  G.G.M.G., 
Cavendish  Boyle,  C.M.G.,  Sir  John  C.  Bray,  K.G.M.G.,  Charles  E.  Bright, 
C.M.G.,  K.  £.  Brodribb,  Oswald  Brown,  B.  Myles  Brown,  Bight  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  M.P.,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  Henry  £.  G.  Balwer,  G.C.M.G.,  A.  Hamilton  Burt, 
Allan  Campbell,  Edward  Carpenter,  William  Chamberlain,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE.,  B.  B.  B.  Clayton,  H.  C.  Clifford,  J.  O. 
Colmer,  C.M.G.,  W.  Cooke-Taylor,  O.  B.  Cuvilje,  T.  Harrison  Davis,  Frank 
Debenham,  Charles  F.  Depree,  G.  Gemmell  Dick,  C.  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.,  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell,  K.C.B.,  F.  A.  Du  Croz,  Bt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  Frederick  Dutton,  Henry  S.  Dutton,  C.  Washington 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  J.  1.  Fellows,  Freke  Field,  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  G. 
Garrick,  David  George,  T.  G.  Gillespie,  Henry  Grant,  H.  E.  W.  Grant,  J.  M. 
Grant,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  J.  Wesley  Hall,  B.  E. 
Haslam,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  Bev.  A.  Styleman  Herring,  F.  E.  Hesse,  B. 
J.  Jeffray,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jemingham,  K.C.M.G.,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.M.G.,  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Judges,  Henry  Kimber,  M.P.,  Surgeon- 
Major  J.  J.  Lamprey,  W.  G.  Lardner,  G.  H.  Llewellyn,  Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G., 
Lient.-Gen.  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Nevile  Lubbock,  G.  Lamgair,  George  MoCuUoch, 
M.  D.  McEacharn,  Andrew  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  K.C.M.G., 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Hon.  Sir  Bobert  H.  Meade,  K.C.B.,  Philip  Mennell,  Sir  Charies 
Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  —  Montrose,  R.  Nivison,  Capt.  B.  J.  Norris,  D.S.O.,  J.  S. 
O'Halloran,  Capt.  Palmer,  Major  J.  Boper  Parkington,  H.  M.  Panl,  Walter 
Peace,  C.M.G.,  Sir  John  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  D.  G.  Pinkney,  E.  J.  Piatt, 
Albert  Porral,  T.  B.  Bobinson,  Dr.  D.  P.  Boss,  C.M.G.,  C.  Bous-Marten,  E.  G. 
Salmon,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B.,  A.  Sdanders,  C.  G.  Skarratt,  James 
Smith,  Frank  F.  Southwell,  B.  M.  Stewart,  John  Taylor,  Dr.  Tew,  H.  Tich- 
bome.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  G.  B.  Turner,  E.  A.  Wallace, 
W.  N.  Waller,  W.  H.  Willans,  J.  WUson,  S.  V.  Woods,  S.  Yardley,  C.M.G.,  Sir 
James  A.  Toul,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  E.P.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bnlwer,  G.G.M.G.,  Sir  James 
A.  Yonl,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young  (Vice-Presidents),  and  Messrs.  Frederick 
Dutton,  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C3.,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Jeffray,  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  Lieut-General  B.  W.  Lowry, 
C.B.,  Messrs.  Nevile  Lubbock,  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C3. 
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The  company  included  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

After  dinner  the  Ghaibman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  ''The 
Queen,"  said :  Without  any  unnecessary  prefeuse  I  give  you,  in  the 
strength  of  its  simplicity,  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen.*' 

Sir  Chables  Tuppeb,  Bart.,  O.G.M.G.,  G.B. :  I  am  glad  that  a 
toast  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  that  will  require  but  few  words 
to  commend  it  to  you.  The  Boyal  Golonial  Institute  has  for  one  of 
its  leading  objects  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  this  great 
Empire.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  has 
contributed — nothing  does  contribute  to  that  unity  more  than  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  be  ruled  by  a  Sovereign  who 
enjoys  the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  every  class  throughout 
the  Empire ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  also  command 
our  respect  and  confidence.  This  arises  in  a  large  measure  from 
their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
when  I  say  this  country,  I  mean  the  whole  Empire  to  its  remotest 
limits.  They  have  shown  on  every  occasion  their  desire  to  identify 
themselves  with  all  that  can  promote  the  greatness,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  this  great  Empire,  and  this  they  have  done  in 
the  most  eminently  successful  manner.  Several  members  of  the 
Boyal  Family  have  made  themselves  familiar  by  personal  visit  with 
India,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
those  visits  gave  the  utmost  gratification  to  the  Golonists,  and  that 
they  left  behind  an  even  deeper  sense  of  loyalty  than  existed  when 
they  went  there.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  with  everything  that  relates 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  ihia  country— in  art,  in  science,  in 
education,  and  in  literature — the  members  of  the  Boyal  Family 
manifest  the  deepest  sympathy.  In  his  capacity  as  President  of 
this  Institute,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  shown  his  deep 
interest  in  the  Colonies, — and  the  Imperial  Institute  will  ever 
remain  a  monument  of  the  extent  to  which  he  appreciates  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  subject.  I  will  only  add  that  it  is  a 
source  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  every  Colonist  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  on  a  memorable  day  last  year 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  York — standing  so  near  to  the  throne  as  he 
does — led  to  the  altar  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  not  only  of  his 
choice,  but  the  choice  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  beg  to 
propose  the  health  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family. 
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The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jkbsbt,  O.G.M.G.  :  The  toast  which 
has  been  committed  to  mj  charge  is  one  of  the  most  comprehencdve 
character ;  the  toast  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire 
brings  forcibly  to  our  minds  what  an  enormous  Empire  we  have, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  that  Empire  should  be  properly  defended. 
The  toast  refers  not  merely  to  what  I  may  call  the  Home  forces,  the 
Imperial  forces,  but  quite  as  much  to  those  forces  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  many  of  them  of  a  voluntary  character,  which  do  so 
much  to  help  this  Empire  to  keep  itself  together.  It  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  true  to  say  that  of  the  great  chain  which  binds  the  Empire 
together,  three  of  the  most  important  links  are  kinship,  commerce, 
and  united  defence.  It  is  of  the  latter  I  now  speak,  and  surely  there 
is  something  very  fine  in  the  idea  that  the  Empire  can  rely  on  the 
services  of  its  different  members  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  keep  together  this  grand  fabric.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  in  Australia  at  the  time  the  Australian  squadron  came  out, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  the  squadron  steamed  up  Sydney 
Harbour,  what  a  fresh  pledge  was  given  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  think  that  Colonies  that  are  making  for  them- 
selves a  name  and  a  history  should  be  prepared  to  link  their  present 
and  future  with  the  Old  Country  at  home.  I  believe  there  is  the 
very  greatest  attachment  to  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  not 
only  to  the  ships  but  to  the  crews ;  in  fact,  I  believe  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  the  strongest  desire  that  every  Colony  should  have 
perpetually  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  officers  and  men  of  those  ships.  It  is  also  a  happy  thing 
to  remember  that  there  are  many  services  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
can  render  besides  those  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  are  equally 
welcome  when  they  go  to  a  picnic  or  a  ball  as  when  unfortunately 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform  sterner  duties.  At  the  present 
time  we  must  all  think  with  feelings  of  sorrowful  pride  of  those 
who  in  South  Africa  and  in  West  Afirica  have  been  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  lives  on  behalf  of  their  country — not  always 
men  of  the  same  colour  as  ourselves,  but  when  they  fight  under 
the  Union  Jack  they  fight  as  bravely  as  any  of  us  would.  As 
long  as  we  can  look  to  such  a  spirit  animating  the  forces  of  our 
Empire  we  need  have  no  fear.  Individuals  may  be  able  to  rest 
upon  their  laurels,  but  Empires  cannot.  Tradition  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  formation  of  our  Imperial  character,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  done,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  men  must 
be  prepared  to  do  their  duty  if  that  Empire  is  to  be  maintained. 
I  do  not  suppose,  and  no  one  supposes,  that  the  spirit  that  has 
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Qonquered^in  the  past  is  in  any  way  deficient  now.  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  people  at  home  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  contingents  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  like.  They  could  judge  from  them  what  a  splendid 
body  of  men  could  easily  be  raised  in  order  to  defend  our  respective 
Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  we  may  continue  to  look  with  confidence  to 
our  fellow-subjects  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  being  ready  to 
come  forward  and  defend  it.  I  beg  to  couple  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell  and  Lieut.-GeneralLowry. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Dowell,  E.G.B. :  I  have  the  great  satis- 
faction and  feel  it  a  high  honour  to  return  thanks  for  the  Navy.  In 
this  company  I  feel  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  the  navy  of  Greater  Britain.  I  assure  you,  the 
naval  officers  and  the  navy  generally  feel  that  they  are  the  re- 
presentatives not  of  the  Mother  Country  only.  We  serve  in  Her 
Majesty's  Colonies  as  much  as  and  more  than  we  do  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  a  great  inheritance,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  great 
responsibility.  But  I  believe  we  are  equal,  even  at  this  time,  to  the 
duties  we  are  called  upon  to  perform — though  our  navy  is  not  quite 
what  we  should  wish  to  see  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  allow  that 
the  navy  is  inefficient.  I  trust  that  the  advance  which  has  been  miade 
in  the  last  few  years  will  be  continued,  not  only  in  ships— especially 
ships  which  are  most  useful  for  the  Colonies,  I  mean  fast  cruisers — 
but  also  in  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  which  requires  strengthening. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Admiralty  are  fully  aware  of  this. 
They  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  this  great 
Empire.  I  cannot  speak  in  this  company  without  saying  a  few  words 
upon  the  cordial  feeling  towards  the  navy  that  exists  in  the  Colonies, 
and  the  hospitality  that  is  extended  to  them.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  in  South  Africa,  China,  and  Australia.  I  was  never 
in  Canada,  but  everywhere  it  is  the  same,  the  navy  being  treated 
with  great  hospitality  and  really  more  as  brothers  than  as  strangers, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
navy  in  general  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  always  received 
in  Her  Majesty's  Colonies. 

Lieut.-General  Lowby,  C.B. :  The  regretted  absence^regretted 
alike  by  themselves  and  by  us— of  Field- Marshal  Sir  Lintom 
Simmons  and  of  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  devolved  on  me 
all  too  unworthily,  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  Amy  of  England  and  of  the  Empire.  While  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  privilege,  I  undertake  the  responsibility  with 
considerable  diffidence,  because  I  have  been  for  the  last  dozen  of  years 
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or  80  on  the  dusty  shelf  of  retirement.  In  the  absence,  howevei*» 
of  the  distinguished  officers  who  would  have  addressed  you  this 
evening,  I  did  not  think  I  could— as  an  old  soldier— do  otherwise 
(han  obey  the  call  made  on  me  by  the  Council.  Cordially  as  you 
have  received  the  toast,  and  as  happily  it  is  ever  received  here  in 
England,  in  bonnie  Scotland,  and — with  all  her  faults— in  my  own 
dear  native  land  of  Ireland — received,  I  say,  with  enthusiasm  as 
this  toast  ever  is  in  these  little  island  homes  of  ours,  it  is  greeted — 
thank  Ood — quite  as  heartily  and  enthusiastically  all  over  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has,  in  years  gone  by,  been 
my  privilege,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  broad  expanse  of 
British  North  America,  from  Hali&x  to  the  far  West,  to  respond  to 
this  toast ;  and,  warmly  as  you  have  received  it  here  to-night,  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  the  present,  to  the  fall  as 
cordially  welcomed  there— where  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Great  Dominion  beat  as  true  to  the  throne  and  Empire — as  here. 
And  it  has  been  so  wherever  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve. 
Few  men  can  have  better  opportunities  than  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  realising  the  vastness  of  our  Colonies,  and  so  of  the 
responsibilities  devolving  on  us  and  them  for  mutual  defence.  Let 
me  here  say  that,  next  to  the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign,  comes 
the  value  we  soldiers  attach  to  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  our 
countrymen  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas.  Both  incite  us  to 
effort  to  do  our  duty  in  the  present  as  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  hold  loyally  and  lovingly 
together  in  a  "  United  Kingdom ;  "  so  long  as  we  keep  wise 
and  generous  touch  with  the  peoples  of  those  vast  posses- 
sions which  God  in  His  good  providence  has  committed  to  our 
charge,  welding  themselves  with  us  into  a  great  United  Empire ; 
and  so  long  as  we  can  have  such  response  in  time  of  need  as  has 
already  come  from  Canada  and  Australia,  all  will  be  well,  and  we 
can  hand  down  from  age  to  age  the  priceless  heritage  which  has 
come  to  us.  May  it  be  our  great  privilege  in  this  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  which  has  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  done  such  good 
work  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  connection— for  I  am  very 
catholic  in  my  sympathies— with  the  sister  Institute  doing  some- 
what the  same  work,  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  and  under  the 
same  Boyal  Presidency,  to  hand  down  intact  to  our  sons  the  Empire 
built  up  by  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  our  fathers.  With  this 
great  end  ever  in  view,  I  pray  you  earnestly,  your  Boyal  Highness, 
my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  to  do  all  in  your  several  powers  to  main- 
tain and  increase,  not  only  our  naval  supremacy,  but  to  augment 
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and  develop  the  military  and  auxiliary  foroes  of  England,  and  of 
those  vast  possessions  beyond  the  seas  which  own,  and  love  to  own, 
the  sway  of  onr  Qaeen. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  The  Boyal  Gobnial 
Institute/' 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  should  and  I  do  approach  this  toast  with 
a  feeling  of  considerable  timidity,  and  this  feeling  would  be  greater 
was  I  not  well  aware  that  the  toast  ooiomends  itself  to  yon  all  on  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  depends  not  at  all  for  its  recommendation  on 
any  poor  words  of  mine.  Allow  me  first  to  say  how  deeply  I  feel 
the  privilege  that  has  been  accorded  to  me  of  presiding  this  evening. 
The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing,  and  during  a  long  and 
very  honourable  career  has  done,  yeoman  service  in  a  great  cause. 
By  bringing  together  representatives  of  various  portions  of  the 
Empire,  by  offering  an  impartial  platform  for  discussion,  by  gather- 
ing together  a  quite  unique  collection  of  works  in  our  magnificent 
library,  by  disseminating  useful  knowledge  and  encouraging  the 
interchange  of  opinions,  this  Institute  has  done  a  great  and  national 
work.  It  has  helped  to  create,  to  form,  and  to  perpetuate  those 
sentiments  of  greater  nationality  and  of  unity  in  ends  and  objects — 
of  oneness  in  destiny  as  in  origin — that  go  to  make  up  that  spirit 
of  larger  nationality  that  is  sometimes  termed  Imperialism.  There 
is  therefore  no  toast  except  that  of  the  Sovereign  which  I  should 
feel  it  a  greater  honour  to  propose  than  that  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute.  I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the  opportunity  this  evening 
gives  me  of  turning  for  a  little  to  the  consideration  of  very  great 
questions  firom  the  comparatively  small  questions  that  have  occu- 
pied Parliament  during  the  late  session.  A  good  deal  of  our  time 
has  been  taken  up  with  matters  that  are,  no  doubt,  of  importance, 
but  still  matters  dealing  with  comparatively  small  areas  and  popu- 
lations. We  have  been  occupied  in  considering  the  relative  merits 
of  a  population  of  200  and  of  800  in  a  parish,  and  we  have  been 
contrasting  the  relative  advantages  of  district  councils  and  county 
councils  and  Local  Government  Boards.  I  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  to  be  thought  to  undervalue  these  local  affairs,  for  in  my 
opinion  strong,  vivid  local  interests  are  necessary  to  create  large 
national  instincts.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  one's  eyes  are  kept  too 
closely  riveted  on  matters  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it 
may  produce  a  kind  of  political  short  sight— a  sort  of  myoptic  men- 
tal condition,  in  which  large  bodies  seen  at  a  distance  are  viewed  as 
blurred  and  indistinct  images,  creating  an  inadequate  impression  of 
their  true  value  and  size.  There  is  a  kind  of  wholesome  tonic  in 
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tummg  from  a  survey  of  these  comparatively  small  areas  to  the 
contemplation  of  this  mighty  Empire  as  a  whole ;  in  reflecting  that, 
however  interesting  these  local  questions  are,  and  however  deeply 
we,  as  parishioners,  may  be  concerned  in  them,  yet  that  our  view 
is  not  confined  to  them,  that  our  horizon  is  only  bounded  by  the 
confines  of  the  world,  and  that,  though  as  parishioners  we  may  be 
one  among  less  than  400,  we  are,  each  individual  among  us,  one 
among  400,000,000  subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  change— the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions,  the  infinite  possibilities  arising 
out  of  that  reflection — comes  upon  one  like  a  great  wholesome 
breath  o£  fresh  sea  air  to  lungs  wearied  with  the  somewhat  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  a  small  room.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  firom  rural 
districts  to  continents ;  to  hear  through  the  small-talk  of  poli- 
ticians the  strong  dominant  undertone  of  those  great  impulses 
of  the  race,  which,  taking  little  heed  of  matters  of  momentary 
complexity  and  mere  local  interest,  pursue  their  course  in  the  great 
upward  curve  which  destiny  has  formed  for  them.  I  am  not  going 
to  dilate  on  the  glories  of  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place,  in  considering  an  Empire  which  is  an  Empire  making 
essentially  for  peace,  to  talk  about  the  glories  of  Imperial  rule  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Our  Empire  is  an  empire  of  peace.  That 
is  the  great  source  of  its  strength.  It  has  been  created,  not  from 
desire  for  territory,  or  lust  of  conquest,  or  through  the  dreams  of 
ambitious  statesmen,  but  gradually,  naturaUy,  and  unconsciously. 
As  great  islands  arise  in  the  Southern  seas  through  the  automatic 
unconscious  work  of  minute  creatures,  so  almost  as  unconsciously 
has  the  British  Empire  grown  up  th]:pugh  strong,  energetic 
.  individual  work  of  individual  men,  each  working  consciously  for 
himself,  and  all  working  unconsciously  towards  a  great  end.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  British  Empire  originally  rose  out  of  great 
wars  in  the  past,  and  it  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  little  wars — 
warlike  operations — are  occasionally  and  inevitably  incidental  to 
the  development  of  the  race.  One  of  these  little  wars  we  have 
lately  seen  in  South  Africa — a  war  which,  I  may  say  without 
talking  politics,  has  been  commented  upon  by  some,  no  doubt 
excellent  and  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country — ^but  I  think 
persons  rather  devoid  of  common-sense— in  terms  with  which  I 
have  little  sympathy  and  less  patience.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for 
gentlemen  to  sit  down  in  their  comfortable  arm-chairs  at  home  and 
talk  a  certain  amount  of  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  false  sentiment  about 
the  way  in  which  such  a  war  has  been  and  ought  to  be  conducted, 
matters  about  which  they  probably  know  nothing.  To  my  mind,  war 
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is  a  horrible  thing.  It  is  a  beastly  thing — that  really  is  the  only 
word  that  properly  describes  it.  At  the  same  time,  nnder  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  thing.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  causes  of  what  has  taken  place,  but  this  I  will  say :  if 
that  war  was  occasioned  by  greed  on  our  part  we  were  wrong. 
But  was  it  caused  by  greed?  In  my  opinion  it  was  not. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  a  strong  savage  military  organisation,  alongside  of  which 
development  and  civilisation  were  impossible — an  organisation 
which  was  not  only  preventing  the  civilised  development  of  the 
Matabele  themselves,  but  was  also  exercising  a  most  tyrannical  and 
terrible  influence  on  the  Mashonas— if  that  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
then  I  say  we  were  right.  Some  amiable  theorists  sitting  at  home 
at  ease  seem  to  think  that  the  ordinary  legal  methods  of  civilisa- 
tion are  applicable  in  such  a  case  ;  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  bind  over  Matabele  impis  to  keep  the  peace,  and,  if  they  did 
not,  to  fine  them  for  contempt  of  court.  But  the  rough  forces  of 
nature  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  There  are  some  problems 
with  which  you  have  to  deal  with  a  strong  hand.  What  was  the 
problem  in  South  Africa?  A  strong  and  expanding  white  race, 
an  undeveloped  country,  and  a  powerful  military  despotism  preying 
upon  an  inferior  native  race.  To  my  mind  that  problem  was  solved 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  solved.  You  cannot  stand 
across  the  path  of  the  destiny  of  a  people.  You  cannot  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  white  race,  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  squirt- 
ing a  little  fedse  sentiment  upon  them  would  be  absurd  if  it  was 
not  cruel.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  This  false  sentiment  is 
cruel.  The  most  merciful  and  most  humane  war  is  the  war 
brought  to  the  promptest  and  most  complete  conclusion.  I  think 
I  can  understand,  though  I  do  not  sympathise  with,  the  attitude  6f 
anyone  who  would  say  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  right 
for  one  race  of  men  to  interfere  with  another  race  of  men  ;  but  if 
that  is  the  case,  let  us  be  logical  and  restore  Australia  to  the  blacks, 
and  New  Zealand  to  the  Maories,  and  Canada  to  the  Bed  Indians. 
But  admitting  that  the  great  laws  of  nature  in  these  respects  will 
be  obeyed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  neither  common-sense  nor  common 
patriotism  to  attempt  to  cast  discredit  on  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
expedition  which  has  conducted  the  war  as  it  should  be  conducted 
— ^that  is,  as  mercifully  as  circumstances  would  permit— promptly, 
quickly,  and  consequently  well.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  plea- 
santer  subject  and  take  a  cursory  survey^  of  the  condition  of  the 
Empire.   Make  your  minds  easy,  I  am  not  going  into  statistics  and 
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details.  I  Bee  about  me  governors  and  ex-goveraors,  and  prime 
ministers  and  ex-prime  ministers,  and  ministers  of  all  kinds,  and 
among  them  I  feel  myself  a  mere  amateur  speaking  among  experts ; 
therefore  I  am  not  going  into  matters  of  detail,  but  I  should  like 
to  cast  my  eye  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  as  they  appear  to 
me.  If  I  look  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  my  eye  naturally  rests 
first  on  the  ishind  of  Newfoundland,  an  island  not  fovoured  by 
nature  and  which  labours  under  great  disadvantages  politically.  I 
have  always  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Newfoundland,  first  of 
all  because  she  is  our  first-bom,  and  secondly  because  she  is  greatly 
hampered  by  political  matters  over  which  she  has  little  control  and 
from  which  she  cannot  easily  be  relieved.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  see,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  that 
Newfoundland  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped  firom  the  very  general 
depression  that  has  been  felt  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  politics,  either  home  or  colonial,  but  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
treaty  and  declaratory  obligations  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  that 
she  will  herself  be  the  author  of  efficient  measures  for  carrying  out 
obligations  which  absolutely  must  be  carried  out  as  long  as  those 
treaties  exist.  I  hope  so  for  many  reasons ;  but  more  particularly 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  Newfoundland  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  in  any  future  representations  on  her  behalf,  in 
respect  of  smuggling  firom  the  French  Islands,  fishery  or  other 
matters,  if  she  appeared  to  be  recalcitrant— a  reluctant  party  to 
arrangements  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations. 
It  would  be  said,  naturally,  that  she  was  actuated  by  animus  or 
spite,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  she 
would  be  in  a  false  position,  and  one  disadvantageous  to  her  best 
interests.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  great  and  call  for 
the  utmost  forbearance  and  consideration  one  for  the  other  between 
the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country.  To  turn  to  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  seen  with  unmixed  pleasure  the  immense  advances 
lately  made  by  all  the  great  Southern  Colonies.  The  advance  has 
been  made  in  all  matters — trade  especially — a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous advance,  which  is  far  better  than  a  great  leap  and  then  an 
equivalently  great  rebotmd.  The  Australian  Colonies  have  evinced 
the  most  marvellous  vitality  and  recuperative  power  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  have  recovered  firom  a  period  of  great  depression. 
They  are  making  great  and  worthy  efforts  to  create  and  foster  trade 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  By  energy  and 
perseverance,  by  acting  on  that  soundest  of  trade  maxims,  that  the 
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best  market  will  fall  to  the  best  article  and  that  the  best  article  is 
sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  best  market,  they  are  year  by  year  find- 
ing easier  and  greater  access  to  our  markets,  and  exchanging  more 
and  more  of  their  produce  for  more  and  more  of  our  manufactured 
goods,  a  good  thing  for  them  and  a  very  good  thing  for  us ;  and  I 
am  sure  we  wish  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  Mr.  Robert  Beid,  and  others,  all  success  in  their  efforts. 
If  Australia  is  appreciating  the  advantages  of  reciprocral  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  I  think  Canada  is  appreciating  them  still 
more.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country  are  united  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  by 
that  element,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  a  barrier  and  a  separa- 
tion between  peoples,  but  which  we  now  know  is  a  strong  link  and 
tie  between  them.  Why  the  very  centre  of  Canada,  many  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  our  ports,  is,  in  trading  matters,  closer  to 
Liverpool  than  to  inland  centres  and  cities  not  so  many  hundred 
miles  away.  Looking  around  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  aright  in  saying  that  the  tendency  is  towards 
a  closing  in,  a  drawing  together;  not  by  any  artificial  arrange- 
ment, or  proposition  of  political  change,  but  instinctively.  We  are 
drawing  together  because  nature  draws  us.  Cables  and  modern 
steamships  are  making  the  world  very  small.  The  sea  instead  of 
being  a  separation  has  become  a  link.  The  Empire  is  by  nature 
united  in  proportion  as  it  would  seem  to  be  naturally  divided. 
It  embraces  every  climate  and  every  soil.  It  produces  and 
manufiehotures  everything  that  can  be  grown  and  made  by  man, 
and  its  various  products  can  be  brought  together,  exchanged, 
gathered,  and  distributed  over  the  highways  of  the  ocean  with 
infinitely  less  cost,  and  with  far  greater  ease  than  if  the  whole  of 
the  Queen's  dominions  were  encircled  by  one  sea.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  this  extension  of  trade,  because  I  have  always  thought,  and 
have  never  hesitated  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  future  of  the 
Empire  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  question  of  inter-Imperial 
trade.  The  one  thing  needful  to  consolidate  the  Empire  and  make 
it,  humanly  speaking,  imperishable,  is  the  development  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  tho 
principle  will  be  more  fully  recognised  by  statesmen,  that  trade  is 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  that  can  bind  communities  together.  Apart 
bom  trade  matters,  I  think  we  may  equally  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  advance  in  art,  science,  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  The  sense  of  individual  responsibility  find- 
ing expression  in  local  defence,  accomplished  by  great  efforts, 
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and  at  considerable  expense,  is  very  evident  in  the  great  Colonies. 
I  hope  this  country  will  never  cease  to  feel  its  duty  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  Imperial  defence.  Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the 
whole  situation,  surely  the  natural  drift  and  tendency  is  towards 
closer  union  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Every  fresh 
triumph  of  science,  every  victory  of  the  intelligence  of  man  over 
the  forces  of  nature  impels  in  that  direction.  Look  at  tiie 
attention  that  is  being  given  to  the  great  question  of  electrical 
communication,  and  the  establishment  of  fast  lines  of  steamships 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  is  to  be  in  Canada  a 
conference,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  forward  projects  of  that  kind, 
and  I  noticed  in  the  papers  that,  full  of  energy  and  resource  as 
ever,  the  Government  of  Canada  has,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament,  concluded  a  contract  for  a  quick  line  of  steamers  across 
the  Atlantic  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  line  to  Australia.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  quick  means  of  com- 
munication by  fast  steamers  for  the  carriage  of  men  and  merchan- 
dise, and  of  cables  through  which  intelligence  may  be  flashed ;  and 
I  hold  strongly  that  these  means  of  communication  should  be 
through  seas  subject  to  British  maritime  supremacy,  and  across 
lands  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  British  flag.  In 
this  matter  the  British  Empire  should  not  be  dependent  on  any- 
body else.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  sea  is  the  best 
friend  we  have,  but  if  the  sea  gives  us  innumerable  advantages,  it 
entails  upon  us  a  great  responsibility.  Commerce  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  pathways  and  highways  of  the  ocean  are 
the  veins  and  the  arteries  through  which  that  commerce  runs. 
Unless  those  ways  are  kept  safe  and  open  for  us,  as  an  Empire  we 
shall  perish.  I  look  on  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  as  the  first 
essential  of  Empire.  As  far  as  we  in  these  islands  are  concerned, 
our  supremacy  of  the  sea  is  what  stands  between  us  and  star- 
vation through  want  of  work  and  want  of  food.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  with  the  Colonies.  They  are  not  so  absolutely  dependent  on 
sea-borne  produce  as  we  are,  but  they  are  now  largely  dependenty 
and  must  year  by  year  become  more  dependent,  upon  the  security  of 
sea-borne  produce  and  manufactures  clearing  from  or  entering  their 
ports.  Britain,  for  their  sake  and  ours,  must  be  predominant  on 
the  sea.  I  have  said  that  the  general  drift  and  tendency  is 
towards  a  closer  union,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.  I  do  not  myself  think 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  statesmen  to  do  very  much  to 
further  that.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  undervalue  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  has 
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always  held  and  has  always  promnlgaied  sound  national  views  on 
that  question.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  statesmen  can 
do  much.  They  can  remove  impediments  and  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities and  seize  those  opportunities,  but  they  cannot  make 
opportunities.  I  have  little  faith  in  making  constitutions  and 
trying  to  force  public  opinion  into  them,  but  I  have  immense 
faith — I  do  most  profoundly  believe  in  the  constructive  genius  of 
the  English  race.  In  the  same  way  that  the  Empire  has  built 
itself  up,  the  builders  being  practically  unconscious  they  were 
making  an  empire,  in  the  same  way  I  say  that  closer  union  will 
come  about  almost  automatically  if  the  tendency  is  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  all  we  can  do,  I  believe,  is  to  wish  it  Godspeed,  and  take 
every  means  we  can  to  see  that  nothing  extraneous  stands  in  the 
way.  There  was  a  time,  a  time  of  considerable  danger,  when  the 
Mother  Country  had  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  value  to 
her  of  her  Colonies,  and  did  not  give  a  proper  consideration  to 
their  needs  and  developing  requirements,  and  when  the  Colonics 
were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value  of  England  to  them,  or  of 
the  complexities  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire ;  but  that 
time  has  long  passed  away.  Now  we  find  a  feeling  of  the  closest 
sense  of  kinship  uniting  the  Empire  in  every  part.  That  feel- 
ing has  evinced  a  desire  to  help  us  in  the  Soudan  and  elsewhere 
— a  fact  that  will  never  be  forgotten  in  this  country,  and  one 
that  has  not  passed  unnoticed  among  foreign  nations.  It  was  an 
event  in  itself  comparatively  small,  but  one  which  points  to  a 
fieict  immensely  great,  which  is  that  the  United  Kingdom,  even  if  it 
was  without  a  friend  or  ally  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  would 
not  stand  alone  in  the  world,  but  has  children  strong  and 
lusty,  who,  in  the  independent  vigour  of  their  manhood,  have  not 
forgotten  their  birth  and  childhood.  That  is  a  great  fact,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  made  an  impression  on  foreign  countries,  and 
wiU  never  be  forgotten  here.  It  is  because  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  played  such  an  excellent  part  in  forming  public 
opinion,  in  creating  the  state  of  feeling  that  now  exists,  in  bringing 
about  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  mutual  interests — it  is  on 
these  grounds  principally  I  recommend  the  toast.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  great  work  the  Institute  has  done  in  bringing  about,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  all  the  sentimental  ties  and  all  the  ties  of  intelli* 
gence  that  bind  us,  that  I  ask  you  to  drink  prosperity  and  long  life 
to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Jaicbs  Bbyob,  M.P.  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster) :  I  am  honoured  by  the  commands  pf  the  Council  of  the 
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Institute  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  The  United  Empire/'  and 
I  respond  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  subject  which 
carries  one  far  away  from  the  events  of  the  moment,  and  takes  us 
into  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  than  that  in  which  our  controversies 
reside.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  any  danger  of  unwittingly  revealing 
any  political  secrets — ^not  in  any  danger  even  of  giving  a  contradic- 
tion to  some  confident  conjecture  of  an  evening  newspaper.  And  I 
feel  it  a  great  satis£eM)tion,  at  a  moment  when  our  domestic  party 
spirit  runs  high,  to  be  able  to  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  our 
devotion  to  the  historic  greatness  of  England.  As  we  approach  the 
end  of  this  century,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  ask  by  what  it 
is  that  this  century  will  be  remembered,  compared  with  the  three 
centuries  that  have  preceded  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  England 
saw  the  first  great  period  of  her  poetical  literature — ^a  literature 
unrivalled  in  this  modem  world  for  wealth  and  variety.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  was  established  a  system  of  Constitutional 
Government,  in  which  we  may  say  were  best  combined  the  elements 
of  freedom  and  firmness,  and  which  has  become  a  model  of  fi*ee 
governments  elsewhere.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  won  the 
dominion  of  the  East  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  marked  our  place  in  the  world,  not  only  by  the 
command  we  have  gained  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  also 
by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  British  race  in  many  new 
countries,  and  I  refer  chiefly  to  British  Colonies  in  temperate 
climates,  such  as  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  Cape,  where  our  own 
kin  can  thrive  with  undiminished  mental  and  physical  vigour. 
There  were  those  who  thought  fifty  years  ago  that  this  growth 
and  development  of  the  British  Empire  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution— those  who  prophesied  that,  as  the  Colonies 
grew  great  and  waxed  strong,  each  would  seek  to  stand  by  itself, 
would  try  to  cut  itself  loose  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  work  out 
in  political  independence  its  own  career.  You  know  that  is  not 
what  has  happened.  To  borrow  an  American  expression,  those 
prophecies  of  dissolution  were  decidedly  too  previous."  On  the 
contrary,  every  decade  since  the  middle  of  the  century  has  seen  the 
Colonies— I  speak  principally  of  the  self-governing  Colonies— in- 
crease in  loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
nection with  the  Mother  Country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  seen 
here  in  Britain  an  increasing  development  of  our  interest  and  our 
pride  in  those  Colonies.  This  happy  change  has,  I  think,  been 
wrought  not  only  by  those  influences  of  rapid  communication  on 
which  the  Chairman  has  so  well  dilated;  not  only  by  the  fact  that  by 
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electricity  we,  here  and  in  our  remotest  Colonies,  know  every  morning 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the 
day  before,  and  are  able  to  discuss  them  across  the  oceans  with  one 
another  in  the  afternoon,  not  only  by  the  influence  of  a  common 
literature,  an  influence  growing  always  greater  with  the  increase  of 
education  and  of  intellectual  culture  in  our  people,  but  is  due 
also  in  even  larger  measure  to  the  priceless  gift  of  self-government 
we  have  bestowed  on  our  Colonies.  The  gift  of  self-government 
has  made  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  more  natural  and  simple  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
been.  In  committing  legislation  and  administration  to  the  hands 
of  the  Colonists  themselves  it  has  given  them  not  only  political 
training,  but  the  sense  of  responsibility,  with  that  serious  and  prac- 
tical.'spirit  which  responsibility  imports,  and  has  removed  the  friction 
and  discontent  that  would  naturally  have  arisen  if  we  had  attempted 
to  keep  them  in  leading-strings  and  govern  them  from  home. 
Fifty  years  ago  people  used  to  ask  why  our  Colonies  should  stay 
in  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  Now  we  ask  why  they 
should  ever  wish  to  go.  We  ask  that  question  with  confidence, 
because  we  believe  deeper  study  and  longer  experience  show  that 
not  only  our  material  and  political  relations,  but  also  our  senti- 
mental relations — I  am  not  afraid  of  that  word—are  sources  of 
strength  for  them  and  for  us.  Of  our  financial  and  commercial 
ties  I  will  not  venture  to  speak,  because  many  of  you  know  better 
than  I  how  close  and  growingly  important  they  are.  Of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question  I  will  say  one  word.  Is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  said,  that  we  should  be  relieved  of  an  onerous  and 
dangerous  duty — if  the  Colonies  were  to  separate  from  us  so  that 
we  had  no  longer  to  defend  them  in  time  of  war  ?  Why,  gentlemen, 
we  shoxdd  be  no  less  bound  to  defend  our  commerce  on  every  sea. 
That  would  be  a  duty  we  should  have  to  discharge  even  were  the 
Colonies  lost,  and  we  should  attempt  it  with  far  fewer  advantages 
than  we  enjoy  now  when  the  Colonies  give  us  strongholds.  Can  it 
be  truly  said  that  the  Colonies  by  separation  would  escape  the 
quarrels  of  the  Mother  Country  ?  The  only  quarrels  the  Mother 
Country  is  ever  likely  to  have  are  those  which  relate  to  her  trans- 
marine dominions,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  source  of  danger  which 
cannot  be  averted,  in  those  quarters  where  trouble  sometimes 
threatens,  by  a  wise  and  firm  diplomacy,  which,  while  mindful  of 
the  rights  of  other  countries,  should  be  unshakably  steadfast  in 
defending  our  own.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Colonies  would  run 
far  ^eater  risks  in  h^^ving  to  repel  for  themselves  the  agressions 
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of  naval  powers  without  the  and  protection  the  Mother  Country 
now  gives  them.  8ome  at  least  of  them  might  then,  standing 
isolated,  be  in  serious  peril,  and,  if  I  may  touch  on  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  question,  each  one  of  us  in  Britain  would  lose  no  small 
part  of  what  makes  the  joy  of  his  patriotism  and  the  pride  of  his 
share  in  the  government  of  Britain  if  he  did  not  feel  he  belonged 
to  a  country  which  is  not  only  the  ancient  hearth  and  home  of  the 
British  people,  but  also  the  centre  of  the  British  Dominion :  as 
similarly  there  is  not  a  Colonist  who  would  not  feel  he  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  what  made  his  civic  rights  precious  to  him 
if  he  had  ceased  to  possess,  besides  the  citizenship  in  his  own 
Colony,  his  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  greatness  of  the  British  realm. 
I  will  go  even  further,  and  say  the  world  itself  would  lose  that 
which  is  the  strongest  of  all  influences  in  the  world  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  particularly  on  the  ocean  highways,  if  com- 
merce were  to  be  removed  or  weakened.  Two  centuries  ago  John 
Milton  spoke  of  the  glorious  and  enviable  height  to  which  the 
Britannic  Empire  had  been  built  up."  We  are  bom  into  a 
far  more  splendid  heritage  than  that  which  he  contemplated, 
and  that  heritage  we  hold,  not  merely  by  the  strength  of  our  arms, 
but  by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  and  enterprise  which 
centuries  of  freedom  have  formed  in  the  English  race.  To  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  that  spirit  nothing  contributes  more  than 
the  sense  of  our  Imperial  greatness,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  Imperial  greatness  imposes  upon  us.  I  believe  that  spirit  was 
never  stronger  than  to-day,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  represent  the 
Colonies,  let  me  venture  to  say  I  trust  that  every  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  animated  by  that  spirit,  and  by  it  will  trust  to 
maintain  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  British  people 
dispersed  over  the  world.  I  am  permitted  to  couple  with  this  toast 
the  name  of  one  of  those  Colonial  statesmen  who  has  shown  so 
well,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  that  the  ancient  political 
traditions  and  talents  which  thrive  in  the  Old  Country  may  flourish 
in  a  new  soil ;  and  I  may  mention,  as  a  special  claim  upon  our  gymr 
pathy,  that  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  is  going,  as  the  representative 
of  Queensland,  to  take  part  in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Ottawa 
next  June  for  improving  the  means  of  telegraphic  and  steam* 
ship  communication  across  the  Pacific,  and  thus,  we  may  trust, 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  two  most  important  groups  of 
British  Colonies.  The  undertaking  of  so  great  a  project — not  more 
helpful  to  these  Colonies  than  it  may  prove  to  be  to  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole— must  engage  and  deserves  our 
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sympathy,  and  I  ask  you  to  heartily  drink  to  the  toasti  "with  which 
is  ooupled  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 

Sit^TnomA  MoIlwbaith,  E.G.M.G. :  I  feel  great  diffidence  in 
replying  to  this  toast,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  of  high 
appreciation  of  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  Mr.  Bryce  proposed  it. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  that  such  a  toast  should  come  from  him. 
We  have  the  heartiest  appreciation  of  his  work  as  an  historian.  As 
a  politician  we  do  not  know  him  so  well,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  Mr.  Bryce  coming  forward  and  in  such  eloquent  terms  pro- 
posing the  Unity  of  the  Empire.  He  has  put  in  fine  language  what 
I  woxdd  rather  express  in  my  own  homely  way,  and  that  is  this : 
three  months  ago  I  left  Brisbane  to  go  home.  I  passed  through 
Canada  and  was  at  home  then.  I  am  at  home  now.  In  another 
couple  of  months  I  leave  this  city,  and  when  I  get  to  Brisbane  I 
am  at  home  as  well.  That  is  the  British  Empire.  That  is  what 
we  feel  on  our  side.  We  have  never  gone  from  the  Old  Country.  If 
what  we  are  now  trying  to  do  is  carried  out,  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  without  leaving  the  British 
Empire  or  without  leaving  home  at  all.  That  is  the  object  of  our 
meeting  at  Ottawa.  We  want  cable  communication  &om  Great 
Britain,  which  must  pass  under  the  sea,  but  that  is  British  soil ; 
through  Canada — part  of  the  British  Empire  too — and  then  through 
British  soil-  until  it  reaches  Australia.  It  is  a  thing  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  that  I  believe  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  see  it  as 
easily  as  we  do,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  which  will  take  a  great 
advance  in  the  next  six  months.  At  all  events  Canada  and 
Australia  are  working  well,  and  we  have  the  greatest  hopes  we  shall 
find  appreciation  of  our  ideas  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  making  some  sort 
of  arrangement  to  legally  and  constitutionally  bring  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  including  ourselves  and  the  Colonies,  into  one.  We 
must  have  a  constitution  right  off,  it  is  said.  I  myself  don't  see 
the  necessity  for  that,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  despair^because 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it — and  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing bad  before  us.  We  have  been  perfidctly  well  able  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  we  have  never  been  materially  interfered  with  by 
the  Government  here,  and  the  reason  we  have  got  on  so  well  is 
that  we  have  been  let  alone.  That  we  are  thoroughly  loyal 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world.  I  remember 
seeing  two  or  three  years  ago  a  letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
which  a  high-  dignitary  told  us  that  Australia  was  Republican,  and 
that  for  once  he  heard  cheers  for  the  Queen  at  public  meetings 
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he  tdn  times  heard  cheers  for  the  Australian  Bepublic.  Now, 
I  have  attended  pablic  meetings  in  Australia  all  my  life  and  I 
have  never  heard  cheers  for  the  Australian  Bepublio.  We  have 
plenty  among  us  that  are  sentimental  Bepublicans,  but  they 
know  they  will  never  get  any  greater  freedom  than  they  have  now, 
and  they  let  it  remain  a  sentiment.  Well,  when  we  have  these 
problems  put  before  us  and  the  very  best  men  in  Britain  and 
Australia  come  forward  and  say  they  cannot  see  any  solution  of 
them,  is  it  not  rational  to  turn  round  and  say,  as  I  do— Where  do 
we  want  it  ?  We  are  perfectly  well  off  at  the  present  time.  All 
we  want  is  to  get  closer  business  relations  with  you,  and  our 
greatest  desire  is  to  make  them  more  close  and  exclusive  if  we  pos- 
sibly can.  We  are  all  English  out  there.  When  I  say  "all" 
English  I  do  not  exdude  Scotchmen.  But  we  are  all  of  the  same 
family,  and  we  wish  to  do  business  with  one  another.  Now,  for 
instance,  a  "  little  row  " — which  is  the  only  thing  that  does  happen 
— was  caused  by  the  view  taken  of  what  I  did  in  subsidising  the 
French  cable  line.  The  conclusion  was  at  once  rushed  to  that  we 
were  a  disloyal  people  and  favouring  France  at  the  expense  of 
England.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  The  local  line  from  New 
Caledonia  suited  us  from  the  business  point  of  view.  If  we  had  to 
choose  between  a  line  put  down  by  France  and  one  put  down  by 
Great  Britain  we  would  not  have  thought  a  moment  about  it,  for 
the  thing  would  be  settled.  We  want  to  work  with  our  own 
people.  The  French  cable  is  better  than  no  cable  at  all,  but  we 
should  all  prefer  a  British  cable,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  it.  That, 
of  course,  will  form  one  of  the  matters  we  are  going  to  discuss  in 
Canada.  I  have  gone  through  Canada.  A  more  loyal  people  I 
never  saw,  and  there  is  no  people  who  would  more  cordiaUy  respond 
to  the  toast  for  which  I  am  replying  to-night. 

Sir  Hubert  E.  Jebningham,  E.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Mauritius) : 
I  rise  in  a  spirit  of  timid  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council 
that  I  should  propose  this  toast.  I  believe  that,  after  the  loyal 
toasts,  no  toast  is  received  with  more  alacrity  or  enthusiasm 
than  ''The  Health  of  the  Chairman.'*  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  committee  specially  charged  with  the  organisation  of  these 
Lucullan  repasts  have  a  good  rule,  viz.,  they  ever  invite  to  the 
chair  a  gentleman  distinguished,  not  only  by  his  high  position 
and  public  services,  but  by  his  high  attainments  and  personal 
merits.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious  why  they  should  have  selected 
on  this  occasion  to  perform  the  task  I  am  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
a  newly-fledged  Governor  when  I  see  around  me  so  many  older 
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Oovemors  for  whom  we  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  so  many 
young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  become  Oovemors.  It  may 
be  the  committee  'wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  Ck>lony, 
the  great  characteristic  of  whose  inhabitants  is  pluck,  while  it  is 
known  that  if  Lord  Dunraven  is  specially  conspicuous  for  any- 
thing it  is  his  indomitable  pluck.  Lord  Dunraven's  career,  such 
as  we  know  it  by  his  acts — and  we  know  it  by  his  writings  also — 
presents  a  vast  field  of  usefulness,  wherein,  if  it  were  not  so 
late,  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  cull  a  few  flowers  and  present  them 
to  him.  But  I  remember  that  he  has  been  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  he  may  return  to  that  Department ; 
I  therefore  reserve  my  nosegay  till  then,  remembering,  however, 
that  in  these  days  flowers  are  becoming  political  emblems,  and  that 
a  Governor  has  no  right  to  show  a  preference  for  a  beautiful 
orchid  rather  than  a  more  simple  primrose.  I  am  proud,  how- 
ever, of  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  propose  his  health.  You 
have  shown,  my  Lord  Chairman,  in  every  sphere  which  is 
specially  dear  to  Englishmen,  that  you  possess  those  qualities 
which  can  endear  a  Britisher,  whatever  his  station,  to  everyone 
of  his  countrymen  throughout  the  Empire.  You  began  by 
being  a  noted  steeplechaser,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  Briton 
living  who  has  not  had  a  sympathy  with  you  in  that  sport,  even 
although  he  could  not  ride.  You  are  an  authority  on  hunting. 
You  have,  besides,  shown  what  we  like  better  than  all — ^you  have 
shown  your  determination  that  other  countries,  however  friendly 
and  brotherly,  shall  not  wrest  those  trophies  we  desire  to  keep  in 
our  own  hands.  Li  Lord  Dunraven,  whatever  his  political  career 
may  have  been,  whatever  may  be  his  literary  and  other  merits,  the 
qualities  which  carry  him  to  all  our  hearts  are  the  great  and  sterling 
qualities  so  well  described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bryce — pluck,  endur- 
ance, energy,  and  intelligence.  "  The  Health  of  the  Chairman  and 
Success  to  his  *  Valkyrie.'  " 

The  Chairman  :  I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  have  already  spoken  at,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  length,  but  one 
cannot  speak  about  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  without  speaking 
about  the  British  Empire.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  although  I 
confined  myself  to  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  I  have  an 
equal  affection  for  the  smaller  Colonies  that  have  not  yet  reached 
man's  estate,  and  also  for  the  little  dots  of  red  about  the  map  which 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  of  the  sea.  We  have  had  to- 
night some  able  and  instructive  speeches.  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  heard  them  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  preside. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  18, 
1894,  when  Mr.  F.  G.  Belous  delivered  an  Address  based  upon  the 
following  Paper. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
14  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  5  Resident  and  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Charles  F.  Depree,  James  Win,  Dar^,  David  Fowler,  Edward  B,  P.  Moon^ 
Hugh  Beeves, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Dr,  Alfred  C.  Bennett  {Cape  Colony),  John  T,  Dalrymple  {New  Zealand), 
Gapt,  T,  M.  Hawtayne  {Lagos),  Hon,  James  IngUs,  M,LJL,  {Nw>  South  Wales), 
Colonel  H.  T.  Jones-Vaaghan  (Commanding  the  Troops,  Singapore),  Herbert  T, 
Marks  {Transvaal),  Hon.  Bohert  Beid,  M,L,C,  {Victoria),  Dr,  Alexander  M, 
Boss  {Canada),  Frederick  C.  Smith  {South  Australia), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &o.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Ciolonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  to  deplore  the  death  during  the  recent 
campaign  in  South  Africa  of  the  son  of  one  of  our  members,  Sir 
Julius  Vogel,  who  has  our  sincere  sympathy.  Other  members  of 
the  Institute  have  had  friends  fighting  in  that  brief  and  most  suc- 
cessful campaign,  and  now  we  have  to-night  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming home  in  safety  Mr.  Seloos,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  He  is  no  stranger  to  you.  During  last  year  he  was  good 
enough  to  come  here  and  deliver  a  most  interesting  lecture.  As  you 
are  aware,  he  went  o£f  as  soon  as  there  was  any  idea  of  fighting, 
and  you  know  how  be  distinguished  himself  during  the  Matabeld 
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war.  He  was  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  one  of  the  columns— that  of 
Colonel  Goold- Adams.  We  have  the  great  good  fortune  of  having 
here  also  the  head  of  the  scouts  of  the  other  column,  in  the  person 
of  Captain  White.  You  will  all  be  most  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Selous ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  expressing  great  pleasure  that 
he  has  been  able  to  come  amongst  us  again  safe  and  sound,  and 
our  sympathies  are  heartily  with  him  in  this  time  of  trial,  which 
perhaps  he  considers  much  worse  than  a  Matabele  campaign. 

Before  commencing  the  delivery  of  his  address, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selotjs  said :  My  object  in  addressing  you  to-night  is 
to  try  and  lay  before  you,  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  manner, 
the  circumstances  which  led  gradually  up  to  the  late  war  in  Mata- 
beleland.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  this  question  thoroughly, 
I  shall  first  give  you  the  history  of  the  people.  My  facts  will  be 
taken  firom  the  writings  of  the  well-known  historian  Theal,  and  I 
shall  also  supplement  my  remarks  by  quotations  from  the  works  of 
the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  and  other  authorities.  I  may  say  I  have 
been  very  much  annoyed,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  some  of  the 
criticisms  passed  on  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Matabeleland  and 
Mashunalandj  and  I  think  that  after  you  have  heard  me  relate  to 
you  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  war,  you  will  say  that  your 
countrymen  were  not  to  blame,  and  that  they  have  simply  behaved  as 
any  good  Englishmen  would  have  behaved.  In  what  I  say  to-night 
I  shall  endeavour  not  to  ofifend  any  political  party  in  this  country. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  there  are  many  men  in  this  country 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  expansion  of  our  Empire,  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  expansion  of  our  Empire  is  of  benefit  to  English- 
men at  home ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  conduct  of  this  war  is  a 
question  of  politics.  All  must  surely  have  the  honour  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen at  heart,  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  British-bom 
man  throughout  the  world  will  believe  in  the  calumnies  that  have 
been  cast  on  the  Englishmen  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashunaland 
unless  he  has  the  most  absolute  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statements. 
I  now  commence  my  lecture  on 

THE  mSTOBY  OP  THE  MATABELE,  AND  THE  CAUSE 
AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  MATABELE  WAB. 

Im  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  time  when 
Tshaka  was  forming  the  Zulu  nation  from  many  small,  independent 
clans  of  pastoral  savages,  all  of  which  were  nearly  allied  one  to 
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another  by  race  and  language,  there  dwelt  in  the  north-west  of  the 
country  now  called  Zululand  a  small  tribe  known  as  the  Amande- 
bayli,  a  name  which  was  subsequently  corrupted  by  the  Beohwana 
tribes  into  the  better-known  word  Matabele.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
these  people  were  ruled  over  by  their  hereditary  chief  Matshobane, 
the  grandfather  of  Lo  Bengula.  Matshobane,  we  are  told  by  the 
South  African  historian,  Theal,  voluntarily  submitted  to  Tshaka,  and 
sought  admission  into  the  Zulu  nation,  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  his  people  from  annihilation.  After  his  death,  his  son  Umzili- 
gazi,  whose  fame,  to  quote  again  from  Theal, ranks  second  only 
to  that  of  Tshaka  as  an  exterminator  of  men,  became  a  favourite 
with  that  dread  chief,  and  was  raised  in  time  to  the  command  of  a 
large  and  important  division  of  the  Zulu  army.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  well-formed,  with  searching  eyes  and  agreeable  features. 
The  traveller  Harris  described  him  in  1886  as  being  then  about 
forty  years  of  age,  though,  as  he  was  totally  beardless,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  correct  estimate.  His  head  was  closely  shorn,  except 
where  the  elliptical  ring,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Zulu  tribe, 
was  left.  His  dress  consisted  merely  of  a  girdle  or  cord  round  the 
waist,  from  which  hung  suspended  a  number  of  leopards'  tails ;  and 
as  ornaments  he  wore  a  single  string  of  small  blue  beads  round  his 
neck,  and  three  blue  feathers  from  the  tail  of  a  roller  upon  his 
head.  Such  in  appearance  was  Umziligazi,  or  Moselekatse  as 
he  was  called  by  the  Bechwana.  Umziligazi  had  acquired  the 
devoted  attachment  of  that  portion  of  the  Zulu  army  under  his 
command,  when  about  the  year  1817  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  left  him  no  choice  but  flight.  After  a  successful  onslaught 
upon  a  tribe  which  he  had  been  sent  to  exterminate,  he  nogleoted 
to  forward  the  whole  of  the  booty  to  his  master ;  and  Tshaka,  en- 
raged at  the  disrespect  thus  shown  by  his  former  favourite,  des- 
patched a  great  army,  with  orders  to  put  him  and  all  his  adherents 
to  death.  These  receiving  intimation  of  their  danger  in  time,  im- 
mediately crossed  the  mountains  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  centre 
of  the  country  that  is  now  the  South  African  Bepublic. 

The  numerous  tribes  whose  remnants  form  the  Bapedi  of  our 
times  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  athletic  forms  of  the  Matabele, 
as  they  termed  the  invaders.  They  had  never  before  seen  discipline 
so  perfect  as  that  of  these  naked  braves,  or  weapon  so  deadly  as  the 
Zulu  stabbing-spear.  All  who  could  not  make  their  escape  were 
exterminated,  except  the  comeliest  girls  and  some  of  the  young 
men,  who  were  kept  to  carry  burdens.  These  last  were  led  to  hope 
that  by  faithful  service  they  might  attain  the  position  of  soldiersi 
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and  from  them  Moselekatse  filled  up  the  gaps  that  ooourred  from 
time  to  time  in  his  ranks.  The  country  over  which  he  marched 
was  covered  with  skeletons,  and  literally  no  human  beings  were  left 
in  it,  for  his  object  was  to  place  a  great  desert  between  Tshaka  and 
himself.  When  he  considered  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  his 
old  home  he  halted,  erected  military  kraals  after  the  Zulu  pattern, 
and  from  them  as  a  centre  commenced  to  send  his  regiments  out 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  to  gather  spoil.  Fifty  Matabele  were  a 
match  for  more  than  five  hundred  Bechwana.  They  pursued  these 
wretched  creatures  even  when  there  was  no  plunder  to  be  had,  and 
slew  many  thousands  in  mere  wantonness,  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  and  with  as  little  compunction  as  a  sportsman  shoots  snipe. 

In  1880-81  this  terrible  chief  fell  upon  the  Bangwaketsi  and 
nearly  exterminated  them.  The  destruction  of  the  Bahurntsi  and 
Bakwena  followed  next. 

In  September,  1882,  Dingan,  the  successor  of  Tshaka,  sent  an 
army  against  Moselekatse.  Although  taken  by  surprise  the  Mata- 
bele fought  desperately,  and  at  length  the  assailants  were  beaten  off 
with  a  loss  of  three  entire  regiments.  But  this  circumstance  was 
a  proof  to  Moselekatse  that  he  could  still  be  reached  by  the  Zulus 
without  much  difficulty,  and  fearing  that  he  might  again  be  attacked, 
he  moved  his  headquarters  to  Mosega,  where  the  Bahurutsi  had 
formerly  their  chief  kraal.  From  that  position  he  sent  his  warriors 
against  the  Barolong.  Some  of  these  fled  to  the  desert,  where  they 
became  Balala,  poor  wandering  wretches  with  no  cattle  or  gardens, 
but  living  like  bushmen  on  game  and  wild  plants." 

Thus  one  after  another  were  the  unwarlike  Bechwana  tribes 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the  fierce  warriors  of  Umziligazi ;  till 
in  a  very  short  time  enormous  areas  of  country,  which  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  had  supported  large  native  populations, 
became  uninhabited  wastes  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  In  the  country  of  the  Bahurutsi,  Bangwaketsi,  Bak- 
wena, and  Barolong,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  when  giving  evidence  many  years  later  at  Bloemhof,  "  there 
was  now  no  other  master  than  Moselekatse  and  the  lions." 

It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  the  emigrant  Boers  from  the  Cape 
Colony  first  made  their  way  into  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal 
river.  They  found  the  country  almost  completely  denuded  of  its 
aboriginal  native  races,  and  were  themselves  soon  attacked  by  the 
savage  Matabele,  who  were  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of  the 
country. 

As  Mr.  Theal,  the  South  African  historian,  has  minutely 
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described  the  various  encounters  between  the  emigrant  farmers  and 
the  hitherto  unconquered  warriors  of  Umziligazi,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  again  quoting  verbatim  from  his  History  of  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa  *'  the  very  graphic  description  there  given  of  the  first 
conflict  between  the  Matabele  and  Europeans.  On  page  74  of  the 
volume  I  have  named  above  we  read  : — 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  party,  consisting  of  the  Commandant, 
Hendrik  Potgieter,  his  brother  Hermanns  Potgieter,  Messrs.  Carel 
Cilliers,  J.  O.  8.  Bronkhorst,  B.  Jansen,  L.  van  Vuuren,  A.  Zwane- 
poel,  J.  Boberts,  A.  de  Lange,  D.  Opperman,  H.  Nieuwenhuizen, 
and  G.  Liebenberg,  left  the  Sand  Biver  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  country  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay.  For  eighteen  days,  or  until 
they  reached  Bhenoster  Poort,  they  met  no  natives,  but  from  that 
point  they  found  the  country  thinly  inhabited.  Seeking  in  vain  for 
a  passage  through  the  ragged  country  on  the  east,  they  pushed  on 
northward  until  they  reached  Louis  Triechard's  camp  at  the  Zout- 
pansberg.  There  they  turned  back,  and  on  September  2  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  last  emigrant  encampment  on  their 
outward  journey,  where  they  found  that  a  dreadful  massacre  had 
just  taken  place.  The  massacre  had  been  committed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Mr.  Stephanus  P.  Erasmus,  a  field  comet  living  on 
the  Eraai  river,  in  the  present  division  of  Aliwal  North,  had  got 
up  a  party  to  hunt  elephants  in  the  interior,  and  had  gone  some 
distance  north  of  the  Vaal  river  for  that  purpose.  The  hunting 
party  consisted  of  Erasmus  himself,  his  three  sons,  Mr.  Pieter 
Bekker  and  his  son,  and  Messrs.  Johannes  Classen  and  Carel 
Kruger.  They  had  with  them  a  number  of  coloured  servants,  five 
waggons,  eighty  oxen,  and  about  fifty  horses.  They  had  not  been 
very  successful,  and  were  slowly  returning  homewards,  still  hunting 
by  the  way.  One  morning  they  left  the  waggons  and  cattle  as 
usual  in  charge  of  the  servants,  and  forming  three  small  parties, 
rode  away  in  different  directions.  In  the  evening,  Erasmus  and 
one  of  his  sons,  who  were  together  during  the  day,  returned  to  the 
waggons  and  found  them  surrounded  by  five  or  six  hundred 
Matabele  soldiers,  being  a  band  sent  by  Umziligazi  to  scour  the 
country.  It  was  ascertained  long  afterwards  that  the  other  two 
sons  of  Erasmus  and  Carol  Eruger,  who  formed  a  separate  hunting 
party,  had  been  surprised  by  the  Matabele  and  murdered.  The 
Bekkers  and  Classen  were  out  in  another  direction,  and  when  the 
Matabele  came  upon  them  they  were  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  first  two  escaped,  the  last  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Erasmus  and  the  son  who  was  with  him  rode  for  their  lives 
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towards  the  nearest  party  of  emigrants,  who  they  knew  were  not 
further  off  than  five  hours  on  horseback.  They  obtained  the 
assistance  of  eleven  men,  and  were  returning  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  others,  when  they  encountered  a  division  of  the  Matahele 
army,  and  turned  back  to  give  notice  to  those  behind.  The 
fi&milies  farthest  in  advance  had  hardly  time  to  draw  their  waggons 
in  a  circle  and  collect  within  it,  when  the  Matahele  were  upon 
them.  From  ten  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
assailants  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  a  way  into  the  laager,  and 
did  not  relinquish  the  attempt  until  fully  a  third  of  their  number 
were  stretched  on  the  ground.  Of  thirty-five  men  within  the 
laager,  only  one,  Adolf  Bronkhorst,  was  killed,  but  a  youth  named 
Christian  Harmse  and  several  coloured  servants,  who  were  herding 
cattle  and  collecting  fuel  at  a  distance,  were  murdered.  Another 
party  of  the  Matahele  had  in  the  meantime  gone  further  up  the 
river,  and  had  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  encampment  of  the 
Liebenbergs.  They  murdered  there  old  Barend  Liebenbergs,  the 
patriarch  of  the  family,  his  sons,  Stephanus,  Barend,  and  Hendrik, 
his  son-in-law,  Johannes  du  Toit,  his  daughter,  Du  Toit's  wife,  his 
son  Hendrik's  wife,  a  schoolmaster  named  Macdonald,  four  children, 
and  twelve  coloured  servants ;  and  they  took  away  three  children 
to  present  to  thehr  chief.  The  two  divisions  of  Matahele  warriors 
then  united  and  returned  to  Mosega  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rein- 
forcements, taking  with  them  large  herds  of  the  emigrants'  cattle." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  1886,  Umziligazi  sent  out  an  army, 
estimated  at  5,000  strong,  to  kill  all  the  white  men  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Kalipi,  Umziligazi's 
favourite  general.  The  Boers,  however,  received  intimation  from 
some  Becfawana  that  the  Matahele  were  approaching,  and  hastily 
collecting  together,  formed  a  strong  laager,  constructed  of  fifty 
waggons  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  firmly  lashed  together,  every 
opening  being  closed  with  thorn  trees. 

This  historical  laager  was  formed  at  a  place  since  known  as 
Vechtkop,  between  the  Rhenoster  and  Wilge  rivers,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Although  the  Matahele  attacked  the  laager  with  great  bravery 
and  determination,  being  at  that  time  only  armed  with  spears  their 
efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Time  after  time  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Boers,  which  never  slackened,  although 
the  firearms  used  were  all  muzzle-loaders  ;  for  every  waggon  had 
several  spare  guns,  and  the  Dutch  women  and  girls  loaded  these 
as  fast  as  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  could  fire  them 
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at  the  enemy;  l,lld  assegais  which  had  been  thrown  by  the 
Matabele  were  afterwards  picked  up  in  the  camp.  Only  two 
Dutchmen  were,  however,  killed,  twelve  others  being  more  or  less 
severely  wounded.  Of  the  attacking  force,  155  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  close  round  the  waggons. 

At  this  time  the  Matabele  had  killed  twenty  whites,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  twenty-six  people  of  colour,  servants  of  the  white 
men,  and  they  had  swept  off  100  horses,  4,600  head  of  homed 
cattle,  and  more  than  50,000  sheep  and  goats.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  attack  on  the  laager  at  Vechtkop  the  Boer  commandants, 
Potgieter  and  Maritz,  assembled  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing Umziligazi,  and  the  Griqua  captain,  Peter  Davids,  some  of 
whose  relations  had  been  murdered  by  the  Matabele  not  long  before, 
eagerly  tendered  his  services.  As  ultimately  made  up,  the  force 
consisted  of  107  Dutchmen  on  horseback,  forty-five  of  Peter  Davids* 
men  also  on  horseback,  and  sixty  natives  on  foot. 

The  Matabele  were  taken  by  surprise  at  early  dawn  on  January  17, 
1887,  a  good  many  of  them  being  killed,  whilst  the  attacking 
force  sustained  no  loss  whatever.  Later  on  in  the  same  year  a 
second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  emigrant  farmers  against 
the  Matabele.  This  expedition  found  Umziligazi  on  the  Marico 
river,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Mosega,  where  it  attacked  him,  and, 
according  to  Theal,  in  a  campaign  of  nine  days  inflicted  such  loss 
that  he  fled  away  beyond  the  Ldmpopo,  never  to  return."  Further 
on  the  same  writer  observes  that  "  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Umziligazi  was  so  severe  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  country  he  had  devastated  and  flee  to  the  far  north,  there  to 
resume  on  other  tribes  his  previous  career  of  destruction,*' 

From  the  time  that  the  Matabele  crossed  the  Limpopo  at  the  end 
of  1887,  and  once  more  left  the  advancing  wave  of  European  civili- 
sation fax  behind  them,  but  little  is  known  of  their  history,  until  they 
were  visited  in  1864  by  the  veteran  missionary,  Mr.  Robert  Moffat, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards.  We  have  no  history  of  their  doings  during 
the  sixteen  years  prior  to  this  event.  From  the  traditions,  however, 
of  many  broken  tribes,  we  know  that  during  all  this  time  the  Mata- 
bele were  pursuing  a  career  of  unchecked  conquests  over  weak  and 
unwarlike  peoples,  many  of  whom  were  almost  completely  extermi- 
Bated  by  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  invaders.  The  first  tribe  they 
encountered  was  the  Makalakas,  a  numerous  and  intelligent  people, 
who  at  that  time  were  living  in  the  western  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  now  known  as  Matabeleland.  At  that  time  the  Makalakas 
must  have  been  a  very  numerous  people,  and  the  various  clans,  all 
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treating  the  same  dress  and  speaking  the  same  language,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  western  border  of  what  is  now  called  Matabeleland, 
and  their  settlements  extended  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Zambesi. 
Of  the  more  southerly  clans  all  were  decimated,  some  almost  anni- 
hilated, but  the  remnants  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  Umzi- 
ligazi,  and  made  use  of  as  cattle  herds,  and  from  that  time  they 
have  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  to-day  a  numerous  people.  All 
the  northern  Makalakas,  however,  were  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Mananza  clan,  who  crossed  the  Zam- 
besi at  a  point  about  eighty  miles  east  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  I 
myself  in  1878  and  in  subsequent  years  travelled  over  the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  head- waters  of  the  Nata  and  the  Zambesi, 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  sites  of  many  hundreds  of  Makalaka 
and  Mananza  villages,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  destroyed  in  for- 
mer years  by  the  Matabele ;  but  in  all  this  country,  which  had  once 
been  so  thickly  populated,  I  found  no  inhabitants  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Mananzas,  who  had  lately  crossed  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  After  dealing  with  the  Makalakas 
as  they  had  previously  done  with  the  Bechwanas,  the  Matabele 
made  their  way  on  to  the  western  aide  of  the  plateau,  on  which  they 
have  lived  ever  since,  and  here  they  once  more  erected  military 
kraals  on  the  Zulu  pattern.  At  the  time  of  their  advent,  probably 
about  1840,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  thickly  populated  by  the 
Balotsi  tribe,  who  at  that  time  were  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  all  the  many  clans  that  to-day  are  known  by  the  generic  term 
of  Mashunas.  At  the  present  day  a  small  remnant  of  the  Balotsi 
tribe  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  amongst  them  that  their  ancestors  built  the 
ancient  temple  there  as  the  mausoleum  of  a  renowned  chief.  To 
this  tradition,  however,!  attach  but  little  importance,  as  the  temple  of 
Zimbabwe  may  have  been  built  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before 
the  Balotsi  became  the  dominant  tribe  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  but  as 
it  was  always  probably  an  object  of  awe  and  interest,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  after  a  few  generations  had  passed,  a  barbarous  people 
might  come  to  believe  that  it  was  a  relic  left  to  them  by  their  remote 
ancestors,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  a  Balotsi  chief  was 
buried  either  in  or  near  it,  centuries  after  the  actual  building  of  the 
temple.  Another  remnant  of  the  Balotsi  are  living  to  the  east  of 
the  upper  Sabi  river,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Barotsi  on  the 
upper  Zambesi  are  an  offshoot  from  the  same  tribe,  though  they 
broke  away  from  the  parent  stock  long  before  the  Matabele  left  the 
Transvaal. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  Balotd  came  the  turn  of  the  Banyai, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  first  incursion  of  the  Matabele  into  the 
country  now  known  as  Matabeleland  were  a  very  numerous  tribe, 
whose  settlements  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Balotsi,  and  extended  to  the  Zambesi.   These  people,  who  were 
very  unwarlike,  were  abnost  entirely  destroyed,  a  few  scattered 
remnants  takmg  refuge  beyond  the  Zambesi,  where  their  descen- 
dants still  live.   The  descendants  of  other  clans  are  living  half- 
way between  Matabeleland  and  the  Zambesi,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed in  growing  tobacco  for  the  Matabele  king,  but  have  always 
been  kept  in  an  abject  state  of  poverty  by  their  conquerors,  not 
being  allowed  to  own  cattle  or  goats.   I  have  always  found  the 
Banyai  to  be  a  particularly  intelligent  and  inoffensive  race  of  people. 
In  1877  I  found  a  small  colony  of  Banyai  under  an  aged  chief 
living  on  the  plateau  between  the  Zambesi  and  Kafukwe  rivers,  and 
upon  expressing  my  astonishment  at  finding  these  people  so  fax  bom 
the  ancient  home  of  their  race,  and  asking  the  old  man  how  he  and 
his  people  came  to  be  there,  I  was  told  that  they  had  fled  across  the 
Zambesi  to  escape  from  the  Matabele,  and  was  given  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  amongst  their  people 
by  these  savages.   In  1869  Messrs.  Sykes,  Thomas,  and  John 
Moffat  (the  son  of  the  veteran  Eobert  Moffat)  took  up  their  residence 
in  Matabeleland  as  missionaries  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  ever  since  that  time  there  have  always  been  several  of 
these  good  men  in  the  country.   They  have  always  been  personally 
well  treated  both  by  Umziligazi  and  his  son  Lo  Bengula,  but  their 
teaching  has  never  had  the  slightest  influence  for  good  on  the 
general  character  of  the  people,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  as  I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  upright  and  honourable  character  of  the  mission- 
aries in  Matabeleland,  with  all  of  whom  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  during  the  last  twenty  years.    But  as  long  as  the 
military  system  and  the  despotic  power  of  the  king  remamed  un- 
broken, there  was  no  chance  for  missionary  teaching  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing. For  several  years  the  Society  of  Jesus  also  had  a  mission  in 
Matabeleland,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  worked  with  that  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had  dedicated  their 
lives  which  has  gained  them  success  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  other  denominations  have  failed.   These  Jesuit  Fathers  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  white  men  in  Matabeleland,  but  they 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Matabele,  and  finally  aban- 
doned the  mission.  Let  me  here  introduce  a  little  anecdote,  which 
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perhaps  has  some  bearing  on  the  reason  why  these  good  men  so 
signally  failed  to  impress  the  Matabele.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
white  men  lose  caste  amongst  the  natives  by  forming  liaisons  with' 
native  women.  Well,  perhaps ;  but  a  young  Matabele  warrior  onoe 
said  to  me,  What  sort  of  people  are  these  new  teachers  who  hate 
women  ?  I  don't  understand  them,  they  are  uncanny.  The  old 
teachers  [the  Protestant  missionaries]  bring  their  own  women  with 
them,  and  you  other  white  men,  you  make  love  to  our  girls,  and 
that's  all  right,  but  a  man  who  does  not  make  love  to  any  woman 
at  all,  hauw !  ungi  asi ;  asi  umuntu ;  umtagati  I "  which  means, 
By  Heavens !  I  don't  understand  it ;  he's  not  a  man,  but  a  witch ! 

Now,  during  the  whole  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  since 
which  time  Christian  missions  have  been  established  in  Matabele- 
land,  the  cruel  slaughter  of  whole  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  people  of 
Central  South  Africa  has  been  continually  going  on,  and  the  area 
of  desolation  was  being  extended  eastwards  year  by  year  until  Cecil 
John  Bhodes  planted  a  British  colony  in  Mashunaland.  Now  Mr. 
Bhodes  has  never  posed  as  a  champion  of  the  Mashunas  or  any 
other  black  race ;  his  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  the  British  race,  and  to  secure  for  Englishmen  any  country  worth 
having  on  the  plateaux  of  Central  South  Africa.  Therefore  for 
what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  unborn  generations  of  British  South 
Africans  will  revere  his  memory,  let  the  enemies  of  Imperial 
England  snarl  as  they  may.  During  the  four  years  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mashunaland  there  have  been  a  few  disturbances  with  the 
natives — I  cannot  deny  it — ^but  these  disturbances  have  been  wonder- 
fully few,  considering  all  things.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  few 
more  troubles  before  the  relations  between  the  numerically  small 
governing  race  and  the  very  numerous  people  who  must  be  sub- 
servient to  them  are  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing. 
Before  long  magistracies  supported  by  police  will,  I  hope,  be  esta- 
blished in  every  district,  so  that  the  natives  may  be  governed  with 
the  strictest  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  from  the  greed 
and  license  of  individual  scoundrels  of  European  birth.  However, 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  the  amount  of  bloodshed  for  which 
the  settlers  can  be  held  responsible,  which  occurred  in  the  various 
disturbances  that  have  taken  place,  lamentable  though  it  may  be, 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the  blood  which  would 
have  been  shed  in  Eastern  Mashunaland  by  the  Matabele  had  the 
British  settlers  not  been  there ;  whilst  the  number  of  the  killed  ia 
but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  of  Mashuna,  men,  women,  and 
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childien«  that  haye  been  put  to  death  by  the  Matabele  during  tbd 
same  four  yean  in  the  south-western  part  of  Mashnnaland,  where 
'  the  MaBhunas  were  still  under  the  direct  control  of  Lo  Bengula, 
and  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Now,  if 
there  are  those  amongst  you  who  do  not  belieye  that  what  I  say  is 
true,  that  year  after  year,  ever  since  the  first  incursion  of  the 
Matabele  into  Central  South  Africa,  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  savage  warfeure,  let  them  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Bev.  C.  D.  Helm,  who  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
has  been  working  in  Matabeleland,  or  with  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Elliott, 
or  any  other  of  the  misaionaries  who  have  lived  for  many  years 
amongst  this  savage  people ;  or  let  them  turn  to  pages  295  to  298 
of  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie's  instructive  book,  Ten  Years  North 
of  the  Orange  Biver,"  and  read  there  the  account  of  the  massacre  in 
1868  of  the  Batalowta,  a  tribe  that  having  submitted  to  Umziligazi 
had  been  for  some  years  past  living  in  security,  and  been  employed 
as  cattle  herds  by  the  Matabele.  Let  them  read  the  following 
sentences  on  page  297 :  "  Now  the  Batalowta  old  men,  roused 
from  their  midday  repose  by  the  din  of  murder,  and  seeking  to 
escape  to  the  neighbouring  hill,  were  received  upon  the  spears  of 
the  Matabele  who  encircled  the  town.  The  aged  women  who 
unbared  their  breasts  to  bespeak  men's  mercy,  instead  of  mercy 
received  a  spear.  Even  the  harmless  infants  were  put  to  death  ; 
'  for,'  as  a  Matabele  soldier  explained  to  me, '  when  their  mothers 
are  killed  did  we  not  also  kill  the  infants?  they  would  only  be 
eaten  by  the  wolves.'  "  At  page  285  of  the  same  book  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  speaking  of  the  attack  on  Bamangwato  in  the  same 
year,  1868,  says:  **In  this  incursion  the  warriors  of  Moselekatse 
more  than  sustained  their  character  for  bloodthirstiness.  They 
butchered  old  men,  women,  and  little  children  at  the  Bamangwato 
cattle-posts." 

And  if  it  be  thought  that  thirty  years  of  intercourse  with  Christian 
missionaries  has  had  any  ameliorating  influence  on  the  character  of 
these  savages,  I  would  ask  those  who  do  not  believe  what  I  say  to 
write  to  the  Bev.  M.  Jalla,  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  now 
stationed  at  Sesheke  on  •  the  Zambesi,  and  request  an  account  from 
that  gentleman  of  the  doings  of  the  Matabele  army  which  was 
raiding  amongst  the  Batonga  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Zambesi  last  July;  the  very  army  which  Lo  Bengula  recalled 
BO  hurriedly  when  he  heard  the  news  that  his  men  had  been 
attacked  by  the  settlers  near  Yictoria.   Soon  after  the  Matabele 
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left  the  Bev.  M.  Jalla  visited  the  scene  of  the  raid,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Mo&t  recoonted  some  of  the  atrocities  that  had  been 
committed  by  the  Matabele.  This  letter  was  either  read  or  shown 
to  Mr.  Helm,  who  reoomited  to  me  some  of  its  contents.  One 
circumstance  that  I  remember  was  that  Mr.  Jalla  had  found  the 
charred  skeletons  of  several  Batonga  boys  who  had  been  fastened 
by  the  feet  when  alive  in  a  row  to  a  long  pole  and  burned  to  death. 
If  any  other  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Matabele  is  wanted 
let  any  doubter  travel  through  Mashunaland,  or  through  the 
country  where  the  Banyai  once  lived,  or  through  all  the  desolated 
lands  between  northern  Matabeleland  and  the  Zambesi ;  let  him 
have  a  native  guide  with  him,  and  on  the  site  of  every  one  of  the 
many  thousands  of  native  villages  he  will  pass  (mostly  now  only 
to  be  recognised  by  a  pit  from  which  the  natives  got  the  clay  with 
which  they  made  their  pottery  and  daubed  the  walls  of  their  huts) 
let  him  halt,  and  inquire  by  whom  the  village  was  destroyed  and 
the  people  dispersed.  There  will  only  be  one  answer, Ba  Bai-wa 
Maziti."   They  were  killed  by  the  Matabele. 

Now  I  have  given  the  foregoing  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Matabele  nation  because  I  think  that  Englishmen  ought  to  know 
what  that  history  is  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  busUy 
circulating  week  after  week  every  description  of  calumny  against 
the  small  British  force  who  have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  civi- 
lisation against  savagery  in  Matabeleland,  and  who  have  shattered 
the  military  organisation  of  this  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  people. 
My  foots  have  been  drawn  from  the  works  of  Theal,  the  South 
African  historian,  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  and  from  many  other 
equally  reliable  sources,  and  their  accuracy  is  beyond  question. 

Even  Mr.  Labouchere  will  perhaps  hesitate  to  accuse  either  Mr. 
Theal  or  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie  of  being  interested  "  witnesses 
against  the  Matabele.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  opinion 
against  this  cruel  people.  I  do  not  say  they  are  any  worse  than 
any  other  tribe  of  warlike  savages,  or  any  worse  than  our  own 
savage  ancestors  a  few  centuries  ago.  All  I  want  people  to  know 
is,  that  they  are  not  a  gentle  Arcadian  race  of  idyllic  savages 
such  as  the  enemies  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  would  wish  to 
represent  them,  but  a  fierce,  overbearing,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty 
people  who  were  as  certain  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  advancing  wave  of  European  civilisation  in  South  Africa 
as  gunpowder  is  to  explode  when  brought  in  contact  with  fire. 
That  they  themselves  forced  the  colonists  in  Mashunaland  to  make 
war  upon  them,  I  shall  presently  show.  That  that  w%r  was  most 
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snooeflnfolly  proseonied  by  a  veiy  eonall  British  force ;  and  thai 
MaiabelelMid  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymeni  instead  of 
being  annexed  by  the  Transvaal,  as  it  would  have  been  in  all 
probability  but  for  Gecil  John  Rhodes,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  anyone  in  this  country. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  1890.  That  occupation 
wronged  no  human  being,  black  or  white.  A  vast  extent  of  table-land, 
lying  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  that 
prior  to  1840  had  supported  a  large  aboriginal  population,  had  been 
almost  absolutely  depopulated  by  the  Matabele.  For  years  the  Boers 
of  the  north-eastern  Transvaal  had  coveted  this  country,  and  would 
have  taken  possession  of  it  some  years  previous  to  1890  had  they 
been  able  to  collect  a  sufSoient  number  of  frontiersmen  to  overpower 
the  opposition  which  they  thought  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  with 
from  the  Matabele  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  colonisation. 
Early  in  1890  the  Boers  had  almost  matured  their  plans,  1,500  men 
having  given  in  their  names  as  volunteers  to  the  leaders  of  the  trek 
movement,  all  of  the  latter  being  substantial  farmers  and  influential 
men  in  the  district  of  Zoutpansberg.  However,  2,000  men  were 
required,  and  so  agents  were  sent  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  to 
the  Paarl,  a  purely  Dutch  district  of  the  Gape  Colony,  to  collect 
another  500  recruits.  In  the  meantime  Cecil  John  Rhodes  had 
matured  his  plans,  and  with  littie  noise  and  no  waste  of  time 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  with  500  men  of  British  birth,  an 
enterprise  which  the  hardy  Boers  of  Zoutpansberg  had  not  dared  to 
attempt  with  less  than  2,000  men.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Bhodes's  expedition  advanced  towards  Mashunaland  Sir  Henry 
Loch  called  upon  Paul  Eruger,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
carry  out  his  treaty  obligations,  and  forbid  his  burghers  from  trek- 
king into  the  country  beyond  the  Limpopo.  This  President  Eruger 
most  loyally  did,  and  thus  the  British  advance  into  Mashunaland  was 
not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  in  1890. 

Now,  although  I  am  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  cutting  of  the  road  from  Madoutsie 
camp  to  Salisbury,  through  460  miles  of  pathless  wilderness,  the 
first  250  of  which  were  covered  with  thick  forest,  the  whole  under- 
taking being  carried  out  without  a  mistake,  by  a  very  small  force  of 
men  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  unequivocal  threats  of  so  numerous 
and  warlike  a  race  of  savages  as  the  Matabele,  was  an  enterprise 
which  the  countrymen  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  need  not  be 
ashamed  of ;  and  I  would  ask  all  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
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believe  in  the  caliinmies  which  are  being  cast  week  by  week  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  upon  the  British  in  Mashunaland — calumnies  which 
insult  thousands  of  British-bom  men  and  wom^n  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken — to  remember  that 
this  expedition  to  and  occupation  of  Mashunaland  was  effected 
without  bloodshed.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  anger  during  the 
whole  expedition,  nor  was  one  single  native,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  that  were  encountered  before  the 
plateau  was  reached,  robbed  or  molested  in  any  way  by  any  member 
of  the  British  pioneers ;  and  yet  these  are  the  very  men  whom  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  called  border  ruffians,  the  riffraff  of  South  Africa, 
murderers,  marauders,  &c.  May  England  at  her  need  never  want 
a  finer  force  of  men  than  the  pioneers  of  Mashunaland. 

Now  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  cause  of  the  Matabele  war.  That  occupation,  as  I  have  said 
before,  wronged  no  human  being,  and  it  added  a  valuable  province  to 
British  South  Africa  and  to  the  British  Empire  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
bitter  pill  for  the  Matabele  to  swallow,  as  it  curtailed  their  raiding- 
grounda  and  diminished  their  prestige.  It  did  something  more ; 
it  relieved  large  numbers  of  the  aborginal  tribes  of  eastern  Mashuna- 
land from  the  ever-present  fear  of  invasion  and  massacre  by  the 
Matabele,  under  the  shadow  of  which  they  had  lived  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  owing  to  which  they  had  become  an  abjectly  mean  and 
cowardly  race.  Now  Mr.  Labouchere  talks  about  the  canting 
hypocrisy  of  the  officers  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
who,  he  asserts,  wish  the  British  public  to  believe  that  they  took 
Mashunaland  out  of  pure  philanthropy  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  "  poor  Mashunas."  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  such  a  pro- 
position advanced  in  Mashunaland.  It  is,  however,  a  case  of  Ic 
nUdecm  malgri  hiu  The  pioneers  went  to  Mashunaland  in  the 
first  place  to  benefit  themselves,  but  by  going  there  at  all  they 
placed  a  barrier  between  the  aborigines  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  and  their  Matabele  oppressors,  which  has  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  Mashunas,  a  benefit  which  they  were  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  fact  that  a  few  disturbances  have  taken 
place,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  Mashunas,  including  two  women 
and  one  child,  have  been  killed  by  the  white  settlers  during  the  last 
four  years,  does  not  affect  the  general  result  of  the  occupation  of 
Mashunaland  by  Englishmen.  More  disturbances  may,  nay,  probably 
will  arise  in  the  country ;  more  Mashunas  may  be  killed.  But  even 
so,  and  given  that  the  Mashunas  are  unjustly  governed  and  cruelly 
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treated  by  the  white  men  (though  with  Dr.  Jameson  as  Administrator 
of  the  country,  and  English  gentlemen  of  known  character  and 
antecedents  as  magistrates  in  the  different  districts,  I  &il  to  see 
why  they  should  be) — ^well,  even  then,  no  misgovemment,  no  cruelty 
they  are  ever  likely  to  suffer  from  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  can 
ever  approach  in  barbarity  to  the  hideous  massacres  and  dreadful 
cruelties  which  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  constantly 
suffering  during  the  last  fifty  years  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabele — 
massacres  which  have  depopulated  immense  areas  of  country  once 
thickly  peopled. 

After  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  the  British,  the  Matabele 
seemed  to  be  cowed  by  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  I  think 
they  had  at  first  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
the  white  men.  At  any  rate,  for  more  than  a  year,  though  we  know 
from  Mr.  James  Dawson  that  for  a  long  time  they  always  referred 
to  the  colonists  in  Mashunaland  as  ''ab&fo,*'  i.e.  enemies,  they 
abstained  entirely  from  giving  any  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  when, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Golquhoun,  Dr.  Jameson  became  Adminis- 
trator of  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  the  relations  of  the 
British  colonists  in  Mashunaland  with  the  Matabele  seemed  on  a 
friendly  footing.  A  few  months  later,  however,  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness was  caused  amongst  the  white  men  scattered  through  the 
northern  districts  of  Mashunaland  by  the  murder,  by  a  party  of 
Matabele,  of  an  old  Mashuna  chief  named  Lo  Magondi,  whose 
kraals  were  situated  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Salisbury. 

Being  in  the  district  at  the  time,  I  went  over  to  the  scene  of  the 
raid  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  at  Lo  Magondi's  kraal  met 
Major  Forbes,  who  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Jameson  with  a  small 
party  of  police  to  make  an  official  investigation  into  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  raid.  We  found  that  Lo  Magondi  had  been  murdered,  and 
about  seventy  women  and  children  carried  off  as  slaves  by  a  small 
force  of  Matabele,  the  reason  given  for  the  raid  being  that  it  was 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  Lo  Magondi  and  his  people  by  Lo  Ben- 
gula,  because  they  had  been  helping  the  white  men,  by  working  for 
them,  and  showing  them  old  gold  workings.  As  Lo  Magondi  and 
his  people  had  many  years  previously  submitted  to  Lo  Bengula,  and 
had  ever  since  that  time  paid  him  an  annual  tribute,  the  Matabele 
chief  had  acted  within  his  rights  by  killing  him  and  enslaving  a 
number  of  his  people ;  but  it  was  felt  at  Salisbury  that,  as  there  was 
no  particular  reason  for  this  punishment,  Lo  Bengula  might  have 
refrained  from  raiding  on  natives  living  so  near  to  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  whites,  especially  as  there  was  a  mining  commissioner 
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resident  in  Lo  Magondi's  district.  When  remonstrated  with  by 
Dr.  Jameson  concerning  this  mnrder,  Lo  Bengnla  denied  having 
sent  the  men  to  kill  Lo  Magondi.  Of  coarse  no  one  belieyed  him, 
for  had  his  statement  been  true,  he  would  have  killed  the  men  by 
whom  the  murder  was  committed,  which  he  never  did.  Alto- 
gether this  incident  was  looked  upon  by  the  white  settlers  in 
Mashunaland  as  the  first  attempt  made  by  Lo  Bengula  to  feel  the 
white  man's  temper,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that,  having 
taken  their  inch  unchecked,  the  Matabele  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  the  proverbial  ell. 

During  the  following  year,  1892,  the  King  of  the  Matabele  made 
a  journey  with  a  large  armed  following  in  the  direction  of  the  white 
settlements  in  Mashunaland,  and  established  several  large  military 
kraals  some  seventy  miles  further  eastwards  than  any  district  in 
which  military  kraals  had  previously  existed.  At  the  same  time 
he  established  outposts  and  cattle  stations  further  eastwards  still, 
thus  very  n[iaterially  abridging  the  extent  of  the  uninhabited 
country,  which  had  separated  his  people  from  the  white  settlers  in 
Mashunaland  on  the  first  occupation  of  that  country.  Now,  I  do 
not  say  that  Lo  Bengula  exceeded  his  rights  in  any  way  either  by 
killing  Lo  Magondi  or  establishing  military  kraals  on  the  borders 
of  Mashunaland ;  but  if  he  was  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
whites  in  Mashunaland  these  actions  were  injudicious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  He  was  bringing  a  lighted  malch  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  To  meet  these  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  Matabele,  volunteer  forces  were  raised  in  Salisbury,  Victoria, 
and  Umbali,  which  were  regularly  drilled  by  competent  ofiScers. 
The  forts  at  Salisbury  and  Victoria  were  also  strengthened,  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
country.  Li  fact,  everything  was  done  to  defend  Mashunaland 
against  attack ;  but  at  this  time  the  thought  of  an  aggressive  war 
was  absolutely  absent  from  the  minds  either  of  the  officials  of  the 
Chartered  Company  or  the  settlers  under  their  charge.  The  power 
and  fighting  capabilities  of  the  Matabele  were  not  thought  lightly 
of,  and  there  were  but  a  very  small  number  of  horses  in  the  country, 
and  without  horses  it  was  obvious  that  a  mere  handful  of  white  men 
could  do  nothing  more  than  defend  themselves  against  hordes  of 
savages.  At  this  period  Dr.  Jameson  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Lo  Bengula  and  the  Matabele, 
not,  I  take  it,  because  he  loved  those  people,  but  because  he  deemed 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  defy  them.  The  strictest  orders 
were  ^ven  to  all  the  officials  of  the  Company  to  prevent  nny 
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prospeotois  from  orossing  the  line  towards  Matabeleland,  beyond 
which  he  had  promised  Lo  Bengula  that  he  would  not  allow  white 
men  to  pass.  This  line  was  the  Umniati  river  in  the  north  and  the 
Shashi  river  (about  thirty  miles  from  Victoria)  in  the  south.  These 
orders  were  very  efficiently  carried  out,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  traders  who  crossed  the  border  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  officials,  and  who  were  robbed  by  Lo  Ben- 
gula's  people  early  in  1898,  no  prospecting  whatever  was  done 
on  the  Matabeleland  side  of  the  border  during  1892  or  1898. 
Lo  Bengula's  contention  that  he  knew  of  no  border  line  was  simply 
a  diplomatic  expression.  Through  Mr.  Colenbrander  he  had  dis- 
tinctly promised  that  he  would  not  allow  his  people  to  cross  the 
Umniati  and  the  Shashi  rivers.  However,  although  the  cloud  of 
the  Matabele  terror  had  commenced  to  darken  the  western  horizon 
of  Mashunaland  in  1892,  that  year  passed  off  without  any  serious 
complications.  Some  robberies  of  post-carts  and  waggons  were 
committed  by  armed  bands  of  Matabele  along  the  main  road  between 
Tuli  and  Victoria,  and  the  people  who  had  been  robbed  were  in- 
demnified for  their  losses  by  the  Chartered  Company;  but  Lo 
Bengula  disclaimed  tdl  knowledge  of  these  robberies,  and  professed 
himself  willing  to  punish  the  offenders  if  he  could  discover  them. 
Li  this,  I  think,  he  was  sincere,  as  his  policy  was  to  abstain  entirely 
from  actual  aggression  against  the  whites  themselves,  but  to  strike 
at  them  through  the  natives,  on  whose  work  the  development  of 
the  country  depended,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  white  men  to 
live  in  Mashunaland.  By  carrying  out  this  policy  more  and  more 
boldly,  I  think  Lo  Bengula  thought  he  would  get  rid  of  bis  white 
neighbours,  who  would  soon  be  driven  to  abandon  the  country  in 
di9gust.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  a  passage  in  a  letter  he 
once  received  from  General  Joubert,  shortly  after  the  Transvaal 
war,  a  letter  which  I  myself  translated  into  English,  and  which  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Thomas  then  interpreted  to  Lo  Beugula.  The  passage  I 
refer  to  ran  thus :  "  When  an  Englishman  once  has  your  property 
in  bis  hand,  then  is  he  like  an  ape  with  its  hand  full  of  pumpkin 
seeds ;  you  may  beat  him  to  death,  but  he  will  never  let  go."  The 
Englishman  had  got  hold  of  Mashunaland  (to  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  which  I  deny,  however,  that  the  Matabele  could  advance 
any  just  claim),  and  he  wasn't  going  to  let  go  of  it«  as  Lo  Bengula 
was  to  find  out  later  on.  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth  this  idea  of 
Lo  Bengula's  policy  of  driving  the  whites  out  of  Mashunaland  with- 
out actually  injuring  a  white  man,  and  afterwards  appealing  to  the 
British  Government  for  protection  when  he  found  that  rather  than 
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abandon  that  country  they  were  determined  to  break  his  power,  and 
possess  themselves  of  Matabeleland  as  well,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
I  will  now  enter  upon  the  fateful  year  of  1898.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  Mr.  Labouchere  told  his  readers,  in  the  number  of  Truth 
for  November  16,  1898,  that  "the  Masbunaland  bubble  having 
burst,  a  war  was  forced  by  the  Company  on  Lo  Bengula  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  Matabeleland." 

What  exactly  Mr.  Labouchere  means  to  convey  by  the  expression 
the  "  Mashunaland  bubble  having  burst "  I  don't  know ;  but  if 
he  means  that  Mashunaland  had  been  proved  by  this  time  to 
be  worthless  as  a  field  for  British  enterprise,  then  I  say  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  states  what  is  absolutely  untrue,  for  what  are  the 
fjMts  ?  Li  July,  1898,  when  the  Victoria  district  was  devastated  by 
the  Matabele  and  the  settlers'  servants  were  killed  within  sight  of 
the  houses,  when  their  cattle  were  driven  off  and  their  farmsteads 
destroyed,  there  were  only  thirty-eight  horses  in  the  whole  of  the 
Victoria  district,  and  less  than  160  in  the  whole  of  Mashunaland. 
At  this  time  the  first  half  of  the  dry  season  had  already  passed,  and 
I  ask  you,  as  fair-minded  men,  if,  given  this  absolute  state  of 
unpreparednesB  so  late  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
that  at  this  time— the  time  of  the  Matabele  invasion  of  the  Victoria 
district  of  Mashunaland — an  aggressive  war  against  the  Matabele 
could  have  been  in  contemplation  by  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  officials 
of  the  Chartered  Company.    Now  for  the  assertion  that  the 

Mashunaland  bubble  had  burst.*' 

In  this  connection  I  have  been  authorised  by  Mr.  Philip  Whiteley, 
mining  engineer  of  the  Mashunaland  Agency,  a  gentleman  who  has 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Mashunaland,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  upon  mining  work  in  that  country,  to  state  that  the 
working  capital  represented  by  the  different  companies  floated  in 
London  early  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  fully  developing  Mashuna- 
land amounted  to  between  £800,000  and  £400,000.  Now  as  the 
people  who  subscribed  this  large  sum  of  money  must  have  been 
more  or  less  in  the  confidence  of  the  directors  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  in  London,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  subscribed  this  amount  of  capital  if  a  war  with  so  powerful 
a  nation  as  the  Matabele — a  war  which  at  that  time  must  have 
seemed  of  very  doubtful  issue — had  been  in  contemplation  ?  Owing 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  this  capital  has 
never  been  utilised.  At  the  very  time  when  the  raid  took  place  in 
the  Victoria  district  in  July  1898,  there  were  120  natives  working 
at  Long's  reef  in  the  employ  of  the  Mashunaland  Agency,  all  of 
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whom  had  been  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  the  east  coast,  and 
100  more  were  actually  on  their  way  to  Victoria  from  Inhambane. 
At  the  same  time  something  like  800  men  were  at  work  on  the 

Gotopaxi/'  one  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  "  Gold  Fields  of 
Mashunaland/'  whilst  other  large  gangs  were  working  on  reefs 
belonging  to  Willoughby*s  Syndicate,  the  Zambesia  Exploring 
Company,  and  many  other  mining  syndicates  in  Mashunaland. 
Indeed,  in  July  1898,  so  far  from  the  "  Mashunaland  bubble  having 
burst,"  as  Mr.  Labouchere  has  so  often  asserted,  I  &il  to  see  in  what 
way  the  men  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the  country 
could  possibly  have  shown  their  belief  in  its  value  in  a  more  tangible 
form  than  by  undertaking  the  works  of  development  upon  which 
they  were  engaged  in  all  the  mining  districts.  Now  I  again  state 
the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for  the  development 
of  the  mines  in  Mashunaland  just  before  the  raid  of  the  Matabele 
on  Victoria,  and  I  further  affirm  that  the  owners  of  these  mines 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  value  to  warrant  them  in  erecting 
expensive  machinery  and  pumping  gear,  and  all  appliances  for 
proper  development  work. 

And  what,  I  would  ask  you,  is  occurring  now  that  the  Matabele 
power  has  been  crushed,  and  Matabeleland  lies  open  to  European 
enterprise?  Have  the  mining  operations  in  Mashunaland  been 
abandoned  ?  Have  the  men  whom  Mr.  Labouchere  calls  greedy 
adventurers,  border  ruffians,  riffraff,  marauders,  and  murderers 
abandoned  the  burst  bubble  of  Mashunaland  en  masse,  and  flocked, 
to  use  another  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  choice  similes,  like  vultures  to 
the  fresh-killed  carcase  of  Matabeleland  ?  Not  at  all.  In  every  dis- 
trict of  Mashunaland  mining  development  work  and  every  other 
enterprise  has  now  been  resumed,  and  that  fact  is,  I  think,  the  best 
refutation  of  the  false  assertion  that  war  was  made  on  the  Matabele 
without  just  cause  in  order  to  raise  money  because  '*  the  Mashuna- 
land bubble  had  burst." 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  described  these  circumstances  in  various 
ways,  but  always  with  such  palpable  perversion  of  the  truth  that  I 
am  glad  to  find  he  has  entirely  defeated  his  own  object,  and  only 
succeeded  in  evoking  a  feeling  of  indignant  contempt  in  the  minds 
of  all  fair-minded  men.  In  the  number  of  Truth  for  November  16 
he  says :  "  Then  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  Lo  Bengula,  we  are 
told,  raided  in  Mashunaland,  and  the  war  was  caused  by  his  refusing 
to  discontinue  this  practice.  .  .  .  Lo  Bengula  sent  an  impi  there  [to 
Mashunaland]  to  punish  his  subjects  for  stealn^  telegraph  wes,  at 
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the  express  request  of  the  Company.  Both  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  the 
Company  were  notified  of  its  departure.  This  impi  was  ordered  bjr 
Dr.  Jameson  to  withdraw  £tx>m  Mashunaland  in  one  hour.  It  was 
Withdrawing  when,  one  or  two  hours  later,  Dr.  Jameson  sent  an 
armed  force  to  fire  it  on  under  the  command  of  the  very  Captain 
Lendy  whom  Mr.  Buxton  had  stigmatised  as  a  murderer  on  account 
of  his  former  ruffianism.  The  impi  could  not  cover  thirty  miles  (the 
distance  to  Matabeleland)  in  two  or  three  hours.  And  because  it 
was  impossible,  this  Lendy  and  his  border  ruffians  fired  on  it,  and 
killed  about  thirty  men,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  his  oracle  for  December  14  Mr.  Labouchere  is  more  brief, 
but  equally  untruthful.  He  says :  The  war  was  forced  on  these 
people  by  the  Company  in  order  to  rob  them." 

In  the  number  of  Truth  for  February  8  I  read :  "  A  crew  of 
border  ruffians  were  collected  together  by  promises  of  loot  and  land. 
They  invaded  Matabeleland,"  &c. 

In  the  number  of  the  same  paper  for  February  22  again  it  is 
stated :  "  The  touts  maltreated  the  Mashunas  and  then  called  on 
Lo  Bengula  to  punish  them.  He  sent  his  troops,  ordering  them  to 
respect  the  whites.  This  they  did.  But  as  the  touts  wanted  a 
pretext  to  seize  on  Matabeleland,  they  slew  Lo  Bengula's  troops 
and  then  made  war  on  him,  alleging  that  he  intended  to  make  war 
on  them.   The  war  was  conducted  with  hideous  barbarity,"  &c. 

Now  when  Mr.  Labouchere  states  that  Lo  Bengula  was  re- 
quested by  the  Company  to  punish  the  Mashunas  for  cutting  the 
telegraph  wire,  he  again  says  what  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Jameson 
most  distinctly  told  Lo  Bengula  that  he  would  himself  punish  the 
offenders.  Here  is  the  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Secretary, 
British  South  Africa  Company,  Cape  Town,  to  the  Imperial  Secretary, 
Cape  Town,  which  I  have  copied  firom  the  blue-book  on  Matabele- 
land and  Mashunaland  for  September  1898  : — 

Cape  Town :  May  20, 1898. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19ih  inat.,  and  in  reply  beg  to  state  that  I  am  now  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Jameson's  telegram,  which  embodies  his  answer  to  Lo  Bengnla,  and  can 
therefore  give  the  report  his  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  asks  for. 

Some  t^'o  weeks  ago  500  yards  of  wire  were  cut  and  taken  away  from 
the  telegraph  line,  and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  Dr.  Jameson, 
after  investigating  at  Tarious  different  kraals,  ascertained  that  *'Go- 
malla's  *'  people,  aUied  to  "  Setoutsie's  "  people,  were  the  culprits.  He  sent 
a  police  officer  to  them,  requesting  them  to  give  up  the  culprits  or  pay  a 
fine  of  cattle.  They  prefexred  to  pay  the  £ne,  and  the  cattle  were  taken 
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io  Yiotoria.  These  naiiyes  then  proceeded  to  Bulawayo,  and  infonned 
Lo  Bengola  that  the  Company  had  taken  his  cattle  as  a  punishment  for 
wire  catting.  Lo  Bengola  then,  through  Mr.  Colenbrander,  sent  runners 
to  Tali,  asking  why  he  had  taken  his  cattle,  did  he  cut  the  wire 
adding  that  although  his  people  wanted  to  fetch  back  the  cattle  he  would 
not  let  them,  but  preferred  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  by  referring  to 
the  Company.  I  add  now  Dr.  Jameson's  reply  to  the  King's  message, 
which  left  Tali  some  time  yesterday  with  the  return  runners : — 

'*  Please  inform  the  King  that  I  have  just  received  his  telegram  with 
regard  to  Setoutsie's  people.  Have  already  informed  the  King  what  a 
serious  crime  the  cutting  of  telegraph  wire  is  regarded  by  white  people. 
The  fiEtct  of  the  cut  wire  being  taken  away  makes  it  certain  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  natives ;  white  men  would  have  no  use  for  it  once  cut 
away  from  the  telegraph  line.  From  the  report  of  my  officer  of  police  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Gomalla's  people  were  guilty  of  the  crime  as  they  ad- 
mitted, but  handed  over  the  fine  of  cattle  rather  than  give  up  the  culprits. 
As  the  King  tells  me  the  cattle  belong  to  him,  I  now  understand  why 
€k)malla  willingly  gave  up  the  cattle  rather  than  hand  over  the  culprits. 
GomaUa  informed  my  police  officer  that  all  the  cattle  and  the  country 
round  belonged  to  him ;  now  that  I  find  that  they  belong  to  the  King 
of  course  they  shall  be  returned  to  him,  as  keeping  them  would  be  no 
punishment  to  the  culprits.  I  am  now  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to  Tali, 
where  they  will  be  handed  over  to  any  people  sent  by  the  King  to  receive 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  allow  this  crime  to  go  unpunished,  and 
shall  at  once  send  my  police  to  take  Gomalla  back  to  his  kraal,  there  find 
the  actual  culprits,  and  chastise  them,  or  failing  that,  as  I  look  upon  the 
chief  as  responsible  for  his  people,  will  punish  Gomalla  as  I  think  fit." 

As  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  blue-books  on 
Mashunaland,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  read 
this  letter.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  accepting  a  certain 
Mr.  Douglas  Felly  as  an  authority  upon  the  events  which  led  to  the 
war  with  the  Matabele.  In  the  number  of  Truth  for  February  8 
we  are  told :  "  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Douglas  Felly,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  is  entrusted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mashunaland  with  the  task  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  his  diocese,  confirms  every  word  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  war  having  been  forced  on  the  Matabele.*'  Now,  as  the 
war  was  caused  directly  by  the  events  which  took  place  during  the 
raid  on  the  Victoria  district  in  July  1898,  it  is  surely  a  reasonable 
proposition  that  those  men  who  were  actually  at  Victoria  during  this 
time,  and  who  saw  what  actually  took  place  during  the  raid,  are 
more  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  justice  of  the  war 
than  men  who  were  not  there.  Now,  so  far  from  Mr.  Douglas  Felly 
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having  "  reiamed  from  the  seat  of  war,"  that  good  Ohristian  was 
never  much  nearer  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  war, 
havmg  been  at  Salisbury  when  the  disturbances  occurred  at  Victoria. 
It  was  therefore,  I  am  afraid,  want  of  ordinary  charity  that  led  him, 
all  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  vilify  his 
countrymen,  and  deceive  the  sympathetic  Editor  of  Truth. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  has  acted  as  Church  of  England 
clergyman  at  Fort  Victoria  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
who  was  present  during  all  the  troubles  there  last  July,  tells  rather 
a  different  story. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Weinthal,  of  the 
Pretoria  PresSt  in  January  last,  "  said  most  emphatically  that  the 
war  was  justified  in  every  way.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  would 
advocate  would  be  bloodshed.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
other  method.  Reasoning  with  the  Matabele  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Concerning  the  occurrences  which  led  him  to  this  opinion,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  relates  how  "  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  9, 
I  was  in  my  church,  catechising  the  children,  of  whom  there  were 
about  twenty  in  the  township.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  confused  noise 
outside  in  the  garden,  where  my  servants  were  standing,  the  one  a 
Mashuna,  the  other  a  Zambesi  boy.  The  latter  was  racing  for  life 
towards  the  fort,  the  former  towards  the  kraal.  I  came  out  after  the 
boys,  and  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  great  body  of  natives,  who 
were  driving  a  lot  of  the  Company's  cattle  before  them.  Not  till  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  them  did  I  notice  their  war  shields,  assegais, 
axes,  and  peculiar  head-dresses,  which  denote  the  Matabele  on  the 
war-path.  Meanwhile  this  body  of  Matabele  drove  the  cattle  off  in 
a  westerly  direction,  whilst  others  hurried  after  my  unfortunate 
Mashuna  boy,  struck  him  with  a  battle-axe  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  drove  an  assegai  into  his  right  side.  I  was  naturally  horrified. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Mashunas  were  murdered  that  afternoon, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  Matabele  '  impi '  hovered  round  Fort 
Victoria.  Afterwards  I  went  out,  and  saw  a  great  horde  of  them 
driving  Mashunas  before  them  like  sheep.*' 

Asked  as  to  what  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities,  Mr. 
Sylvester  replied:  "Well,  Captain  Lendy  called  for  volunteers, 
including  myself,  who  went  with  him  and  his  police  after  the  Mata- 
bele, who  squatted  in  a  square.  Whilst  waiting  here  we  received 
information  that  other  Matabele  were  then  engaged  in  smoking  out 
Mashuna  women  and  children  in  some  adjacent  caves.  The  Mata« 
bele  then  left  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  by  order  of  Captain  Lendy, 
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and  then  a  laige  number  of  Mashona  women  and  children  and  old 
men  fled  into  the  shelter  of  the  camp.  I  shall  not  forget  that 
Sunday  so  easily.  When  darkness  came  on,  and  it  was  a  very  dark 
night,  the  hills  and  kopjes  surrounding  Victoria  were  far  and  wide 
lit  up  by  the  lurid,  ruddy  blaze  of  Mashuna  kraals,  a  most  substan- 
tial evidence  of  Matabele  atrocity,  and  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 
During  the  next  day.  Captain  Lendy  and  fifty  men  rode  to  a  kraal 
about  twelve  miles  off,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  from 
which  the  raids  were  organised.  We  were  just  in  sight  of  this 
kraal,  when  Captain  Lendy,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Beid,  rode 
alone  towards  it  to  interview  the  Indunas.  Whilst  waiting,  an 
impi  of  about  three  hundred  Matabele,  fresh  from  a  recent  raid, 
passed  in  gory  procession,  carrying  loot  and  the  bodies  of  their  own 
dead  and  wounded  men.  Captain  Lendy  meanwhile  found  that  the 
chief  Induna  was  on  the  road  to  the  Fort  with  a  letter  from  the 
great  Lo  Bengula  himself.  We  returned,  and  on  arrival  at  Victoria 
found  the  Induna  waiting  with  the  letter.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  King  had  authorised  the  impi  to  raid  the  Mashuna  tribes  near 
Victoria.  Whilst  in  the  Fort  the  Induna  saw  the  Mashuna  women, 
old  men,  and  children  mentioned  before,  and  immediately  demanded 
their  being  given  up,  as  he  said,  "  to  be  assegaied  forthwith.*'  The 
only  consideration  which  could  be  made  by  him  was  that  the  whole- 
sale extinguishing  process  need  not  necessarily  take  place  in  the  sight 
of  the  whites.  This  tender  proposal  could  not  be  complied  with  in 
any  way,  and  being  informed  by  the  authorities  to  that  end,  Lo 
Ben's  Induna  mounted  his  horse  and  left  in  high  dudgeon. 

Events  now  assumed  a  threatening  and  critical  attitude.  On  the 
following  Wednesday,  Dr.  Jameson  arrived  post-haste  from  Salisbury 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Matabele  Indunas,  inviting  them  to  an 
immediate  parley,  which  subsequently  came  off  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  Fort.   I  was  observing  everything  closely. 

Dr.  Jameson  sat  on  a  chair  to  the  right,  his  interpreter,  Mr. 
Napier,  being  with  him,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  his  ofiGicials  and 
the  prominent  settlers. 

The  Administrator  told  the  Matabele  plainly  that  the  Mashunas 
would  not  be  given  up  to  slaughter,  neither  would  the  Company 
allow  the  raiding,  as  it  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  white  settlers  and 
destroyed  the  progress  of  the  country.  This  he  told  them  very 
earnestly  and  coolly,  and,  in  response,  the  behaviour  of  the  Indunas 
was  what  can  only  be  called  insulting.  One  Induna  replied  that  if 
this  was  the  answer,  they  would  do  to  the  whites  what  they  had 
done  to  Mashunas  hitherto.  On  this  being  interpreted,  the  Doctor 
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said,  "  I  give  you  one  hour  to  clear,  or  you  will  be  driven  out."  On 
being  asked  whether  one  hour  was  given  to  cover  the  thirty  miles 
to  the  border,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  replied :  "  As  &r  as  I  know 
nothing  was  said  about  the  border,  and  without  committing  myself 
to  a  minute,  I  think  that  nearly  three  hours  elapsed  before  the 
mounted  patrol  went  out,  or  ere  the  Doctor's  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
I  may  state  that  Dr.  Jameson  was  most  calm  and  collected  through- 
out, and  at  that  time  not  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard  in  Victoria 
against  the  measures  he  took  at  this  crisis."  On  being  further 
questioned,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  said :  "  Two  days  after  the  raid 
on  that  Sunday,  I  went  out  and  recognised  the  remains  of  my  boy, 
whatever  few  bones  the  vultures  had  left,  by  the  missing  teeth  in 
his  lower  jaw,  which  I  showed  to  Dr.  Jameson.  Some  of  the 
Mashunas  were  driven  into  the  river,  and  on  bobbing  up  were 
mercilessly  assegaied,  some  in  the  old  township  were  battle-axed 
others  had  their  hands  chopped  off  and  were  most  terribly  mutilated. 
Wherever  possible,  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  interred  by 
order  of  Captain  Lendy.  When  Captain  Lendy  returned  with  his 
patrol,  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  No  one  could  have  done 
their  work  better  or  more  efficiently  than  the  officers,  men,  and 
officials  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  at  the  time.  The 
action  taken  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
white  population.  Had  Captain  Lendy  not  executed  Dr.  Jameson's 
orders  so  promptly,  all  of  us  might  have  never  seen  the  light  of 
another  day." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sylvester  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Captain  Lendy,  who  has  been  so  shamefully  slandered  and 
calumniated  by  men  who  find  it  impossible  to  realise  the  difficulties 
attending  the  administration  of  savage  countries  on  the  borders  of 
our.  Empire— countries  in  which,  for  the  safety  of  the  first  settlers, 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  establish  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  numerically  small  white  race  over  the  aboriginal  blacks. 
Savages  do  not  understand  leniency  ;  they  take  it  for  fear,  and  at 
once  take  advantage  of  it.  Therefore,  in  a  new  country  where 
there  is  a  very  small  white  population  amongst  a  large  number 
of  aboriginal  blacks,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the'  whites 
and  the  authority  of  the  white  man's  government  must  be  firmly 
established,  and  until  this  authority  is  fully  recognised  the 
savages  cannot  be  treated  with  abstract  justice.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  occupy  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  to  extend  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  savage  races  at  all.  On  that 
point  I  will  not  offer  an  opinion  ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  British 
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ohAraoieristic  to  take  possession  of  any  country  we  think  is  worth 
having,  and  this  piratioal  or  Viking  instinct  is,  I  suppose,  an 
hereditary  virtue  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  blood  of  our 
northern  ancestors.  All  other  nations  would  like  to  do  the  same, 
and  do  so  when  they  can;  but  we  have  been  more  enterprising 
than  they,  and,  so  far,  have  had  the  lion's  share.  Luckily,  too,  as 
in  the  last  century  we  had  our  Clivea  and  Warren  Hastings,  so  at 
the  present  day  we  have  our  Rhodes  and  Jamesons  and  Lendys, 
and  so  the  work  of  annexing  and  administering  new  countries  goes 
on.  Had  poor  Lendy's  slanderers  and  calumniators  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  CaptainLendy,  they  would  either  have 
acted  as  they  did,  or  their  excess  of  humanity  would  have  been  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers  in  Mashunaland, 
that  no  Europeans  could  have  remained  in  the  country. 

There  is  not  an  Englishman  in  Mashunaland  who  does  not  de- 
precate the  cruel  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  character 
of  Captain  Lendy — aspersions  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  testimony  as 
to  the  honourable  career  of  that  unfortunate  young  officer,  his  de- 
tractors have  not  sufficient  generosity  of  character  to  withdraw,  but 
still  allow  to  blacken  his  memory.  All  who  knew  him  will  echo 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  deceased 
officer,  says :  Alas !  he  also  was  one  who  could  ill  be  spared.  Lendy 
was  my  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  chairman  of  my  Church  com- 
mittee. He  was  bom  at  Sunbury-on-Thames,  in  Middlesex,  where 
he  has  left  his  sorrowing  widowed  mother.  His  late  father  was  a 
retired  military  officer.  Captain  Lendy  was  one  of  the  finest  officers 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  ever  had.  He  was  most  brave, 
and  at  all  times  ready  to  help  any  movement  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community  of  Victoria.  His  kindly,  humane,  and  jovial  disposi- 
tion endeared  him  to  us  all,  and  his  untimely  end  at  Bulawayo  is 
all  the  more  shocking,  as  his  health  was  always  so  very  robust.*' 

I  have  given  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sylvester  concerning 
the  raid  on  Victoria,  the  killing  of  the  white  men's  personal  servants, 
and  the  subsequent  attack  by  the  settlers  on  those  Matabele  who 
refused  to  withdraw  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Victoria,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Sylvester  is  less  likely  than 
anyone  else  to  be  accused  of  making  untrue  statements  because  he 
held  interests  in  the  Chartered  Company.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  Pelly  and  Mr. 
Sylvester  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Matabele  war  is  this : 
Mr.  Sylvester  was  an  actual  eye-witness  to  the  actual  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  war ;  whilst  Mr.  Pelly  was  livmg  in  comfort  and 
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secority  at  Salisbury,  200  miles  away  from  yictoria,  when  the 
troubles  which  led  to  the  war  took  place,  and  not  only  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  all  that  took  place  there,  but  never  even  heard  an  account 
of  it  from  an  eye-witness  at  second  hand. 

In  support  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  I  am  authorised  by 
Mr.  Philip  Wrey,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  MashunalandAgency, 
to  state  that  after  the  massacre  of  Sunday,  July  9,  Dr.  Jameson  was 
at  once  telegraphed  for.  Mr.  Wrey  met  him  with  a  cart  and  fresh 
horses  at  the  Makori  kori  post  station,  forty  miles  north  of  Victoria. 
On  hearing  what  had  occurred.  Dr.  Jameson  said :  "  This  is  the  most 
unfortunate  complication  that  could  possibly  have  occurred— just  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  prospects  of  the  country  were  so  promising 
and  proper  development  work  was  being  undertaken.  However, 
taking  into  consideration  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  the  protection 
of  the  colonists  must  be  considered  before  the  development  of  the 
country ;  therefore,  things  having  gone  as  fiajr  as  they  have,  I  shall 
now  put  my  foot  down,  and  drive  the  Matabele  across  the  border  at 
all  costs.'*  Dr.  Jameson  then  asked  how  many  mounted  men  could 
be  mustered,  and  being  told  thirty  to  forty,  said  that,  small  as  the 
number  was,  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  would  now  have  to 
be  vindicated,  or  it  would  be  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Wrey  stood  close  to 
Dr.  Jameson  during  the  interview  with  the  Indunas,  and  took  down 
everjrthing  that  passed  during  the  interview  in  writing.  These 
notes  are  still  in  his  possession,  and  from  them  I  take  the  following : 

Dr.  Jameson,  after  telling  the  head  Induna  that,  if  he  could  not 
control  his  young  men,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  leave  them 
to  him,  and  he  would  soon  put  them  to  rights,  then  said  to 
Manyou  :  '  Go  back  to  those  amongst  your  people  whom  you  can 
influence,  and  start  home  as  soon  as  you  can.  Within  two  hours 
I  shall  send  my  men  to  see  if  you  have  started ;  if  I  find  you  have 
not,  I  shall  drive  you  over  the  border.*  The  '  within  two  hours  * 
was  explained  to  the  Indunas  by  Captain  Napier  the  interpreter,  in 
this  way :  pointing  skywards  with  his  index  finger,  he  said  :  *  Wa 
bona  ilanga  ?  '  (Do  you  see  the  sun  ?) ;  then  bringing  his  hand  a  little 
forwards,  and  pointing  a  little  lower  towards  the  horizon,  he  said  : 
'  When  the  sun  is  there,  lapa  wena  ai  ga  suka '  (If  you  haven't 
cleared)  you'll  be  driven  away.  The  words  used  by  Captain  Napier 
were  '  suka '  (to  clear  out)  and  '  cocha '  (to  drive  away)."  No  words 
were  ever  spoken  that  could  possibly  bear  the  interpretation  that  a 
certain  boundary  was  to  be  reached  in  a  certain  time.  What  Dr. 
Jameson  required  was  an  immediate  withdrawal  by  the  Matabele 
from  the  vicinity  of  Victoria.    When,  about  two  hours  after  the 
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interview,  Captain  Lendj  rode  out  with  thirty-eight  men  to  see  if  the 
Matabele  had  withdrawn,  he  found  the  yonng  Indiina  of  Ingna,  whom 
Mr.  Wrey  describes  as  having  shown  every  sign  of  snppressed  rage 
during  the  interview,  in  the  very  act  of  besieging  a  small  Mashona 
village  only  three  and  a-half  miles  from  Victoria  township.  Manyou 
and  Majan,  the  two  old  Indunas,  had  abready  withdrawn  with  all 
the  older  men ;  but  the  young  Induna  of  Ingna  with  about  tixree 
hundred  had  remained  behind  in  defiance  of  Dr.  Jameson,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  withdrawing.  Lendy  and  his  men  at 
once  attacked  them,  in  pursuance  of  their  orders,  and  shot  about 
twenty-five  of  them,  and  I  for  my  part  cannot  understand  how  any 
Englishman  can  sympathise  with  these  savages,  or  brand  as  mur- 
derers and  ruffians  the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  on  that  day  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  their  race,  and  who  taught  these 
insolent  braves  that  what  an  Englishman  says  he  will  do  he  does. 

As  soon  as  the  Matabele  saw  the  horsemen  advancing  upon  them 
they  scattered  and  fled,  after  firing  a  few  shots  from  a  hill  on  which 
some  of  them  were  posted,  evidently  as  look-outs,  to  see  what  the 
white  men  were  going  to  do.  I  hope  and  trust  that  Captain  Lendy's 
men  shot  as  many  of  these  murdering  scoundrels  as  they  could,  for 
every  one  that  was  killed  most  richly  deserved  his  fftte.  The  dead 
bodies  of  natives  who  had  been  personal  servants  of  the  settlers 
were  lying  within  sight  of  the  houses  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Sylvester 
saw  his  servant  killed.  Mr.  Richmond,  a  prospector,  having  been 
summoned  by  Captain  Lendy,  was  coming  in  to  Victoria  with  all 
his  worldly  goods  packed  on  the  back  of  a  donkey.  This  donkey 
was  being  led  by  a  Mashuna  lad,  Mr.  Richmond  walking  behind. 
A  party  of  Matabele  being  encountered,  the  Mashuna  boy  let 
go  of  the  donkey,  and  ran  and  clasped  Richmond  round  the  legs. 
The  Matabele  dmgged  him  shrieking  away  and  assegaied  him  to 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  his  master.  Richmond,  although  I  believe 
he  had  a  rifle  with  him,  was  afraid  to  use  it ;  but  speaking  the 
language,  he  remonstrated  with  the  murderers  of  his  servant,  when 
one  of  them,  placing  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  "  You  keep  quiet, 
white  man ;  we  have  been  ordered  not  to  kill  a  white  man  now,  but 
yot4r  day  is  coming,'*  This  same  threat  was  made  to  other  white 
men.  Concerning  the  murder  of  his  boy,  Mr.  Richmond  made  a 
sworn  statement  before  Dr.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Harris  saw  his 
boy  lying  dead  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  Uving  at  the  time  in  a  hut  on  the  old  town- 
ship, some  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Victoria,  was  aroused  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  first  raid  took  place,  by  bearing 
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Borne  Bhonting,  and  seizing  his  rifle  sprang  to  the  doorway ;  when, 
just  as  he  reached  it,  his  two  servants  rushed  past  him  into  tiie  hnt, 
closely  pursued  by  some  Matabele,  who,  on  seeing  Arnold,  stopped, 
and  insolently  demanded  that  the  slaves  should  be  given  up.  Put- 
ting his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  Arnold  said :  "  You  ,  before  you 

kill  my  boys  you've  got  to  kill  me ;  "  and  seeing  that  he  meant  what 
he  said,  after  a  little  blustering  the  Matabele  left  him,  and  he  got 
his  boys  safely  into  Victoria. 

On  the  same  Sunday  afternoon,  seven  Mashunas  bringing  in 
grass  for  thatching  from  the  other  side  of  the  Umchege  river  were 
seen  and  pursued  by  a  party  of  Matabele,  by  whom  three  were 
murdered  in  the  river  m  plain  view  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Victoria.  Two  other  Mashunas  were  also  murdered  on  the  brickfield 
on  the  banks  of  the  Umshagashi  river  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  township.  The  murder  of  these  two  men  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Lichfield  and  several  other  Europeans.  They  were  not  asse- 
gaied,  but  their  heads  were  smashed  with  knob-kerries,  and  they 
were  then  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  held  under  water 
until  they  were  dead.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  left  on  the 
brickfield,  and  on  the  third  day  smelt  so  offensively  that  the  white 
men  had  to  bury  them.  A  party  of  Matabele  also  visited  Mr. 
Napier*s  farm  near  Victoria,  and  completely  wrecked  his  homestead, 
destroying  everything  in  the  house.  The  throats  of  all  his  fowls 
were  cut  and  the  dead  birds  left  lying  on  the  ground.  All  his  goats 
were  killed  and  skinned  and  the  carcasses  left,  whilst  all  his  cattle 
were  driven  off  and  three  of  his  cattle  herds  murdered.  Altogether, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  white 
men  were  driven  off  by  Matabele  in  the  course  of  this  raid.  As 
may  well  be  imagined,  the  murders  of  servants  in  the  employment  of 
white  men  by  the  Matabele  on  Sunday,  July  9,  excited  a  feeling  of 
such  bitter  resentment  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Captain  Lendy  restrained 
many  of  the  men  from  at  once  attacking  the  invaders.  Indeed,  the 
only  argument  that  some  would  listen  to,  was  the  very  cogent  one 
that  a  fight  with  the  Matabele  at  that  time  might  cause  the  murder 
of  many  individual  white  men  who  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
either  prospecting  or  in  mining  camps.  The  situation  will,  perhaps, 
be  better  understood  when  I  say  that,  after  the  incursion  of  the 
Matabele,  the  first  muster-roll  of  volunteers  and  burghers  only  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  twenty  men ;  whilst  a  few  days  later,  after 
all  the  men  had  come  into  Victoria  from  the  outlying  districts  the 
number  rose  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Yet  although  Captain  Lendy  managed  to  keep  the  colonists  so 
well  in  hand  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Victoria  district  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  that,  white  men's 
servants  having  been  killed  before  their  masters*  eyes,  white  men's 
property  having  been  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  driven  off,  there 
could  be  no  further  safety  for  white  men  in  Mashunaland  until  the 
power  of  the  Matabele  was  broken.  How  is  it  possible  to  think  that 
Englishmen  were  going  to  submit  tamely  to  the  bitter  insults  that 
had  been  offered  to  their  race  by  Lo  Bengula's  insolent  braves  ? 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  &.ct  that  Lo  Bengula  warned  Dr. 
Jameson  that  he  was  going  to  send  out  this  impi  against  the 
Mashunas.  How  that  affects  the  question  I  cannot  quite  see,  as  I 
do  not  suppose  anyone  would  resent  being  kicked  any  the  less  because 
his  chastiser  had  first  warned  him  that  he  was  going  to  kick  him. 
However,  at  Victoria  the  raid  came  first,  the  letter  afterwards ;  and 
though  the  letter  said  that  the  white  men  were  not  to  be  alarmed, 
as  they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  their  servants  were  killed 
and  their  cattle  driven  off.  What  further  justification  for  the  war 
with  the  Matabele  was  requisite  than  the  action  of  the  Matabele 
themselves  in  the  Victoria  district  in  July  1898, 1  fail  to  see.  "  Who 
kicks  my  dog,  kicks  me,"  is  an  English  axiom,  and  were  a  couple  of 
thousand  Frenchmen  to  come  over  to  Dover  and  act  as  the  Mata- 
bele did  in  the  Victoria  district,  the  incident  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  a  war  between  France  and  England,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  diplomatists. 

Thus  the  raid  at  Victoria  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  war  with 
the  Matabele,  but  that  that  war  was  forced  on  the  Matabele  by  the 
Chartered  Company  I  absolutely  deny. 

It  was  the  Colonists  of  Mashunaland  who,  having  been  provoked 
beyond  all  endurance  by  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Matabele,  and 
thoroughly  recognising  that,  until  the  Matabele  power  was  broken, 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  country, 
called  upon  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Bhodes  to  at  once  organise  a 
force  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  Mashunaland,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  those  interests  could  be  permanently  protected, 
namely,  by  marching  to  Bulawayo  and  conquering  the  Matabele.  A 
memorial  signed  by  every  inhabitant  of  Victoria  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Jameson,  pointing  out  that,  after  what  had  taken  place,  no 
mining  development  or  any  other  kind  of  enterprise  could  be  under- 
taken in  the  country,  as  long  as  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  terror  of 
the  Matabele  ;  and  that  no  further  settlers  and  no  more  money  would 
come  into  the  country  until  the  power  of  these  savages  was  broken ; 
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and,  finally,  calling  upon  him  to  oonqner  Matabeleland  for  the  safety 
of  the  settlers  in  Mashnnaland,  unless  he  wished  to  see  the  white 
men  abandon  the  country  altogether. 

Luckily  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  results  of  four 
years  of  British  enterprise  in  Mashunaland,  there  were  at  this 
juncture  two  such  men  in  South  Africa  as  Cecil  John  Rhodes  at 
Cape  Town  and  Dr.  Jameson  in  Mashunaland.  When  Mr.  Bhodes 
learned  from  Dr.  Jameson  that  either  Matabeleland  must  be  con- 
quered or  Mashunaland  abandoned,  he  fully  recognised  that  a  policy 
of  scuttle  would  not  only  be  disgraceful  but  would  endanger  the 
prestige  of  the  British  race  in  every  part  of  South  Africa,  and 
therefore  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  task  of  conquering  the  Matabele. 

Into  the  conduct  of  the  war  I  shall  not  enter.  It  was  a  bold 
enterprise,  boldly  and  successfully  carried  out.  The  last  of  the 
powerful  native  military  organisations  in  South  Africa  has  been 
broken,  and  Matabeleland  is  now,  like  Mashunaland,  in  the  hands  of 
British  settlers,  under  the  government  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
That  in  this  struggle  of  a  small  force  of  British  subjects  against 
hordes  of  ruthless  barbarians  the  British  have  been  successful, 
that  they  have  killed  a  good  many  of  the  barbarians,  instead  of 
being  annihilated  by  the  barbarians,  has  been  a  source  of  such 
poignant  regret,  such  bitter,  rankling  disappointment  to  a  certain 
journalist  in  this  country,  that  forgetting  all  moderation  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  ordinary  decency  which  forbids  the  slandering  of 
dead  men,  he  has,  week  after  week,  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  in  finding  epithets  sufficiently  vile  to  express  his  animus 
against  that  small  body  of  Engli^men  who  first  successfully 
carried  out  the  occupation  of  Mashunaland,  and  who  have  now 
subjugated  the  Matabele.  Well  1  let  him  rave  on,  until  his  absurd 
accusations  and  dishonest  special  pleadings  have  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  every  honest  man ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  there  are 
many  men  in  this  country  who  will  believe  without  the  strongest 
proof  in  the  infamies  attributed  to  a  large  body  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  South  Africa,  nor  listen  too  credulously  to  the 
screechings  of  the  dirty  bird  that  has  fouled  its  own  nest. 

I  will  now,  having  occupied  so  much  space  in  describing  the 
sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  Matabele  war,  describe  as  shortly 
as  possible  some  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  that  war,  both  upon 
the  native  races  of  Central  South  Africa  and  the  British  settlers  in 
Mashunaland,  and  shall  also  show  that  the  establishment  of  Britisb 
Colonies  in  the  plateau  lands  of  Mashunaland,  Matabeleland,  and 
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Manica  has,  in  all  homan  probability,  assured  the  eventual  supre- 
macy of  the  British  race  and  the  English  language  in  the  eventual 
confederation  of  all  the  states  of  South  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  first  and  broadest  general  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Matabeleland 
is  that  a  large  tract  of  plateau  land,  well  watered  and  fertile,  lying  at 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  with  a  climate  that  com- 
pares favourably  to  that  of  Southern  Europe,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  for  thousands  of  whom  there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  well 
as  for  the  natives,  instead  of  being  exclusively  occupied  by  a  savage 
and  barbarous  race.  Savages  are  doubtless  more  picturesque  than 
British  settlers,  but  looking  at  the  question  of  the  conflict  between 
savage  and  civilised  races,  which  has  been  continually  going  on  in 
the  world  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  broadest  point  of  view, 
recognising  it  as  a  law  that,  when  savages  come  into  contact  with 
an  advancing  civilisation,  causes  of  friction  must  arise,  which 
always  end  in  the  subjugation  of  the  inferior  people,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  that  in  this  particular  case  the  military  organisation  of 
the  Matabele  was  certain  to  be  broken  either  by  the  Dutch  or  the 
British  in  South  Africa,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
and  not  for  sorrow  that  it  is  the  British  and  not  the  Dutch 
who  have  secured  Matabeleland.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  will  be 
said  again,  that  neither  Matabeleland  nor  Mashunalandare  worth 
having ;  that  there  is  no  gold  in  these  countries ;  that  no- 
thing will  grow  there ;  and  that  no  one  can  live  there,  etc.,  etc. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  forty-five  years  ago  the  British 
Government  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Orange  Free  State, 
then  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  very  much  against  the  will 
of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  expression  of  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  pessimistic  opinions  as  are  now  from  time  to  time 
published  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people  concerning  Mashuna-' 
land.  The  same  kind  of  things  were  said,  too,  of  the  Transvaal  many 
years  ago  ;  yet  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are 
now  rich  and  prosperous  territories  ;  and  so  will  Matabeleland  and 
Mashunaland  become  during  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century. 
The  power  of  the  Matabele  having  been  broken,  the  development  of 
the  gold  industry  in  Mashunaland  can  now  be  carried  on  without 
any  further  fear  of  interruption.  In  all  the  different  districts  of  the 
country  where  payable  reefs  are  found,  a  European  population  will 
be  established  and  a  township  will  be  formed ;  and  these  centres  of 
population  will  afford  markets  for  the  &rmers  who  will  take  up  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold-producing  districts. 

The  resumption  of  enterprise,  and  the  successful  and  continuous 
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development  of  both  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  will  be  the 
direct  effect  of  the  Matabele  war;  for  all  enterprise  had  been 
paralysed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Matabele  just  previous  to  the 
war.  In  time,  townships  will  arise  in  Matabeleland  as  they  have 
done  in  Mashunaland ;  the  telegraph  wire  which  has  been  already 
advanced  to  Tati  will  be  carried  on  to  Bulawayo,  and  from  there 
to  Victoria  or  Charter  ;  railway  lines  will,  too,  creep  gradually  into 
the  country.  The  Beira  railway  will  be  carried  on  to  Umtali  and 
to  Salisbury,  and  from  thence  along  the  watershed  past  Charter  to 
Bulawayo,  with  a  branch  line  to  Victoria.  The  Silati  line,  too,  will  be 
carried  on  to  the  latter  place,  and  the  Mafeking  extension  will  also 
eventually  reach  Bulawayo  by  way  of  Palapye  and  Tati.  All  this 
enterprise  will  not  be  undertaken  and  completed  in  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  or  five  years.  But  it  will  infallibly  come  to  pass 
within  the  next  twenty  years. 

There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  checks  and  hesitations  in  the 
future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past ;  but  the  tide  of  civilisation 
will  advance  steadily  northwards  in  South  Africa,  as  it  has 
travelled  westwards  in  America.  All  this  enterprise  which  I  may 
live  to  see  on  the  plateaux  of  Central  South  Africa  will  have  been 
called  into  vigorous  life  by  the  effect  of  the  Matabele  war.  Nor  can 
I  see  cause  to  grieve  at  the  change  which  is  about  to  come  over  the 
country.  As  an  unbroken  military  power,  the  Matabele  were  an 
insolent,  cruel,  and  overbearing  people,  undeserving  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  quixotic  of  philanthropists.  Their  power  having  been 
broken,  the  countries  over  which  they  ruled,  directly  and  indirectly, 
have  been  opened  up  to  British  enterprise,  and  in  these  countries 
there  will  be  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  many  young  Englishmen.  And  such  fields  are  required ;  for  this 
country  is  full  of  young  men,  full  of  energy,  intelligence  and 
integrity,  whose  best  qualities  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  overcrowded  towns  of  England.  There 
is  no  opening  just  yet  for  young  Englishmen  in  large  numbers  in 
Matabeleland  or  Mashunaland ;  but,  just  as  in  the  Transvaal  the 
gold  industry  supports  something  like  40,000  men  of  European 
birth,  so,  as  the  goldfields  of  the  interior  are  opened  up,  their 
development,  and  the  industries  consequent  upon  their  development, 
will  give  employment  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  young  men 
fix>m  this  country. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Matabele  war  upon  the  native  races  of 
Central  South  Africa,  it  will,  I  maintain,  be  an  absolutely  beneficent 
one.  All  those  subject  tribes,  such  as  the  Makalaka  and  Banyai, 
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who  were  liying  in  constant  terror  of,  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of, 
the  Matabele  king,  have  already  testified  in  the  strongest  way  as  to 
their  delight  in  being  able  to  exchange  the  harsh  and  cruel  rule  of 
the  Matabele  for  the  milder  and  juster  government  (I  say  this  with- 
out fear  of  intelligent  contradiction)  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  I  myself  interviewed  the  messengers  from  the  different 
Makalaka  chiefs,  who  were  sent  to  Colonel  Goold- Adams  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  white  men  as  soon  as  ever  Gambo  had 
withdrawn  from  Mangwe  Pass.  One  of  these  men,  on  my  asking 
him  why  his  people  had  so  readily  deserted  their  former  masters, 
said,  "  Do  you  think,  white  man,  that  my  people  loved  the  Mata- 
bele? We  have  been  their  slaves  through  fear."  And  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  white  men  might  treat  his 
people  badly,  too,  said,  "  I  have  travelled  far,  and  seen  much  of  the 
white  men.  I  have  worked  at  Johannesburg,  and  been  as  far  as 
Durban.  The  white  men  are  much  the  same  as  black ;  some  are 
good,  and  some  are  bad.  But  the  bad  white  men  are  kept  in  order 
by  the  '  Hoovermente '  (the  Government) ;  and  if  we  are  under  the 
Government  we  are  not  afraid  of  being  unjustly  treated.  Under  the 
Matabele  no  Makalaka  could  grow  rich  ;  if  he  did,  he  was  killed  for 
a  witch,  and  his  wives  and  children  with  him  very  often,  and  his 
property  confiscated.  But  under  che  government  of  the  white 
men  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  acquire  property,  and  we  shall 
work  and  earn  money,  and  buy  horses  and  waggons  like  Ehama's 
people." 

Nobody,!  take  it,  less  ignorant  and  prejudiced  than  the  Editor  of 
Truth  would  commit  himself  to  the  statement,  that  Makalakas  and 
Mashunas  or  any  other  subject  tribe  living  under  the  government 
of  the  Matabele  were  better  off  under  that  severe  and  capricious 
rule  than  they  will  be  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Jameson 
and  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. 

But  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Mata- 
bele war  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Matabele  military  power  has 
not  only  been  directly  conducive  to  the  increased  happiness  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matabeleland  itself,  but  that  they 
themselves  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  The  Matabele  nation 
was  composed  of  two  fundamentally  different  elements ;  namely,  that 
section  of  the  tribe  who  called  themselves  "  Abenzantzi  "  (we  who 
come  from  the  south),  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Zulus,  who 
originally  left  Zululand  with  Umziligazi ;  and  the  "  Amaholi,"  or 
people  of  slave  descent,  whose  forefathers  were  captured  as  children. 
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taken  as  slaves  in  Matabeleland  and  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  tribe,  though  never  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  men  of 
Zulu  blood.  Besides  these  two  classes  there  was  a  small  section  of 
the  tribe  called  "Abenthla,"  who  were  the  descendants  of  people 
captured  as  slaves  amongst  the  Basuto  clans  first  encountered  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains.  The  Abenthla  have, 
I  believe,  of  late  years  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Aben- 
zantzi,  and  the  latter,  I  think,  have  been  allowed  to  take  wives  from 
amongst  the  Abenthla  women ;  but  with  this  exception  there  has 
never  been  any  intermarriage  between  the  Zulu  element  amongst 
the  Matabele  and  the  descendants  of  the  despised  Makalakas, 
Banyai,  Balotsi,  or  other  Mashuna  tribes ;  and  as  when  Umziligazi 
left  Zululand  he  went  off  with  his  whole  tribe,  men,  women  and 
children,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Matabele  are  still  of  pure  Zulu 
blood.  It  is  probably  because  the  haughty  descendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Tshaka's  armies  have  ever  disdained  to 
mix  their  blood  with  that  of  slaves,  that  the  Matabele  nation  so 
soon  fell  to  pieces  during  the  recent  campaign.  They  were  not 
a  united  people,  and  the  Amaholi,"  or  descendants  of  the  conquered 
tribes,  who  numbered  probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Matabele 
nation,  having  no  pride  of  race  to  support  them,  at  once  left  off  fight- 
ing as  soon  as  they  found  that  trying  to  kill  white  men  wasn't  quite  so 
easy  and  pleasant  as  murdering  Mashunas.  Now  I  will  not  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  happiness  of  the  proud, 
warlike,  and  brave  Zulu  element  in  Matabeleland.  These  people  have 
many  fine  qualities,  and  they  may  accept  their  defeat,  and  like  their 
cousins  in  Zululand,  after  the  Zulu  war,  settle  down  quietly  under 
European  magistrates  and  give  no  further  trouble.  Should  they 
adopt  this  course,  they  will  be  a  most  useful  population,  and  will 
supply  most  excellent  native  labour  for  the  development  of  the  mines. 
But  it  is  always  possible  that  should  a  leader  arise  amongst  them, 
they  may  revolt  against  the  white  man's  rule,  or  leave  Matabeleland 
and  endeavour  to  conquer  a  new  country  for  themselves  beyond  the 
Zambesi.  Whatever  they  do,  they  will  do  without  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  Amaholi.  The  effect  of  the  Matabele  war 
will  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  this  large  section 
of  the  population  of  Matabeleland;  for  under  the  white  man's 
rule  they  will  be  more  justly  governed  than  they  were  under  the 
severe  and  despotic  sway  of  Lo  Bengula,  and  individuals  will 
be  able  to  acquire  property  and  amass  wealth  by  their  own 
industry.  They  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries  if  they  should  wish  to  do  so ;  and  they  will  learn  to 
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plongh  as  Ehama's  people  do ;  and  thus  the  very  ardnons  work  of 
hoeing  up  the  fields  by  hand,  preparatory  to  sowing  their  crops, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  almost  entirely  done  by  the  women,  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  men,  with  but  comparatively  little  labour. 
Under  the  rule  of  Lo  Bengula  none  of  these  things  were  possible. 
No  Maholi  dared  to  acquire  property  or  grow  rich.  None  dared  to 
listen  to  the  missionaries,  and,  acting  on  their  teachings,  refuse  to 
slaughter  women  and  children  at  the  King's  order.  None  dared 
attempt  any  innovation  such  as  ploughing  or  riding  on  a  horse 
of  his  own.  And  why  ?  Because  the  fear  of  being  denounced  for 
witchcraft,  and  forthwith  murdered,  overshadowed  the  whole  life  of 
the  people.  Let  me  here  give  one  of  many  instances  of  men  being 
accused  of  witchcraft  and  killed,  because  they  had  by  their  industry 
acquired  wealth  enough  to  buy  a  few  head  of  cattle  or  some  other 
property. 

Early  in  May  1886  I  was  stopping  for  a  few  days  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  wife  at  Hope  Fountain,  one  of  the  mission 
stations  in  the  Matabele  country.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Helm  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  time  absent  on  a  visit  to  England,  having  left  a 
Matabele  slave  man  in  charge  of  their  premises  during  their  absence. 
This  man  had  been  left  in  charge,  I  must  say,  with  the  King's 
knowledge  and  permission.  One  morning  about  eight  o'clock  two 
Matabele  men  came  up  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Carnegie's  house,  and  com- 
menced shouting  out,  Come  out  and  give  us  the  witch ;  we  want  to 
kill  the  witch,"  &c,  &c.  On  going  out  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  they  in- 
formed us  that  they  wanted  to  kill  the  man  that  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Helm's  house,  that  he  was  a  witch,  and  had  bewitched 
five  head  of  cattle  at  Bulawayo,  &c.  On  Mr.  Carnegie  asking  where 
the  man  then  was,  they  said  they  had  tied  him  up  and  taken  him 
across  the  valley  to  the  huts  where  his  wives  and  children  lived, 
and  where  his  cattle  were,  and  that  they  intended  to  take  him  to  his 
mother,  and  kill  both  of  them  together,  as  she  was  a  witch  too. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  walked  across  the  valley  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  with  the  man.  Arrived  at  the  kraal  we  found  six 
or  seven  more  Matabele,  all  sitting  down,  laughing  and  talking,  and 
eating  sweet  reed.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Helm's  man  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  the  nearest  ruffian,  who  replied  in  an  ofifhand  way,  and  whilst 
spitting  out  a  mouthful  of  sweet  reed, Oh !  we've  killed  him ;  he's 
a  witch,  we've  thrown  him  outside."  One  of  the  poor  fellow's 
wives  was  sitting  there,  and  I  asked  her  if  it  was  true.  Yes,  she 
said,  he's  dead,  they've  killed  him.  There  was  a  recess  in  the  fence 
of  the  kraal,  where  had  stood  a  com  bin,  and  looking  into  it  I  saw 
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the  man  lying  dead  on  his  face,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and 
his  head  like  Banquo*s  when  he  took  his  seat  at  Macbeth's  feast. 
Mr.  Carnegie  now  asked  the  executioners  by  whose  orders  they  had 
killed  the  man,  and  they  all  at  once  replied  that  the  deed  had  been 
done  by  the  King's  orders,  and  asked  if  we  thought  they  would  dare 
to  kill  a  man  without  the  King's  orders.  Mr.  Camagie  at  once  rode 
over  to  the  King,  and  told  him  of  the  affair,  but  Lo  Bengula  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  his  heart  was 
very  sore.  That  night  the  hyaenas  howled  and  screamed,  and  held 
high  carnival  over  the  murdered  man's  remains,  but  to  this  day  no 
one  has  ever  been  punished  for  the  deed,  which  to  me  is  proof 
positive  that  the  execution  really  did  take  place  by  the  King's 
orders. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Matabele  war  will  at  .any  rate  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  great  loss  of  human  life  that  was  continually  taking  place 
in  Matabeleland,  as  the  result  of  accusations  of  witchcraft. 

I  will  conclude  my  paper  by  saying  that  the  political  effect  of  the 
conquest  of  Matabeleland  will  tend  to  assure  the  eventual  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  South  Africa,  for  the  Dutch  states  are 
now  completely  surrounded  by  British  territory^  except  to  the 
east  of  the  Transvaal,  on  which  side  there  is  no  outlet  for  immi- 
gration. In  the  Transvaal  itself,  every  year  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  European  element  (which  is  chiefly  British)  is 
increasing,  and  it  cannot  be  many  years  before  this  British  element 
will  have  a  fair  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  ;  whereas 
the  Dutch  settlers  who  will  probably  trek  into  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  territories  in  considerable  numbers  during 
the  next  few  years,  now  that  the  military  power  of  the  Mata- 
bele has  been  broken,  will  gradually  lose  the  hatred  of  British  rule 
which  their  forefathers  carried  with  them  from  the  Cape  Colony 
into  the  northern  Transvaal,  and  their  children  will  live  as  happily 
under  the  British  flag  as  do  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
Had  Cecil  Bhodes  not  secured  Mashunaland  and  Matabeleland  for 
the  British,  these  countries  would  infiallibly  have  fallen  to  the 
Dutch,  and  British  enterprise  would  have  been  hampered  in  those 
territories,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Transvaal  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Matabele  war,  though  it  may  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  happiness  of  the  military  caste  in  Matabeleland,  has 
been  directly  beneficial  to  every  other  native  race  in  Central 
South  Africa,  whilst,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  has 
regained  for  Englishmen  the  prestige  that  was  lost  amongst  whites 
and  blacks  when  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  ordered  to  make  peace  with 
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the  Boers  after  the  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  has  msured  the  peace  and 
Beourity  of  Mashunaland,  and  reduced  to  a  certainty  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  the  British  race  as  the  dominant  people  in  South 
Africa. 

«  Discussion. 

Mr.  B.  T.  CoBTNDON :  With  regard  to  the  first  expedition  into 
Mashunaland— the  pioneer  expedition — Mr.  Belous  has  mentioned 
that  he  was  with  it.  It  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  him  that  the 
expedition  had  such  a  favourable  result,  for  he  had  such  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  country.  I  would  also  like  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Selous'  statements  about  the  expeditions  that  were  supposed  to 
have  gone  against  the  Mashunas  from  Salisbury.  I  have  been  in 
Mashunaland  ever  since  the  pioneers  went  up  there— most  of  the 
time  in  Salisbury,  some  little  time  to  the  north — and  I  know  only  of 
those  four  expeditions,  three  of  which  are  reported  in  the  Blue 
Book  and  the  fourth  Mr.  Selous  has  mentioned  himself.  AU  were 
undertaken  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  which  required 
punishment,  and  the  white  men  punished  it. 

Sir  William  H,  Floweb,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. :  We  must  aU  admit 
that  Mr.  Selous  has  given  us  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  of 
recent  history  and  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  Matabele. 
It  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  human  knowledge  that  aU  the 
feLcts  of  savage  life  should  be  brought  home  to  us  in  the  way  they 
have  been  to-night.  Mr.  Selous  has  given  very  great  assistance  in 
spreading  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  but  of  its  animal  inhabitants.  Much  has  been 
lately  said  about  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  in  Africa,  but  few 
have  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Selous  has  in  preserving  to  us  a  knowledge 
of  those  animals  which  are  so  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  world, 
not  only  by  valuable  notes  and  observations  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society^  as  well  as 
by  means  of  the  interesting  book  which  most  of  us  have  lately  been 
reading,  but  also  by  more  visible  evidences  of  the  appearance  of 
these  animals  which  he  has  provided  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  where  these  specimens  are  presented,  not  in  the  way  in 
which  so  many  of  the  larger  animals  used  to  be  presented  in  the 
older  museums,  but  in  the  most  life-like  form.  As  I  have  not 
myself  been  in  South  Africa,  I  can  contribute  nothing  directly 
bearing  on  the  topic  of  this  night's  paper,  but  Mr.  Selous  being 
here  with  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  before  such  an  enthusiastic 
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audience,  I  could  not  refirain  from  paying  this  tribute  to  what  he 
has  done  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Younq,  E.C.M.O.  :  In  the  pleasant  tribute  he 
has  just  paid  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Selous,  Sir  William  Flower 
told  you  he  himself  has  not  been  in  South  Africa.  Now,  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  have  been  in  South  Africa.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  travel- 
ling thither  some  five  years  ago  in  company  with  Mr.  Selous,  of 
whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  during  our  voyage ;  and  from  my  know- 
ledge  of  him  then  and  since,  I  would  like  to  say,  if  Mr.  Selous  will 
allow  me,  that  I  am  convinced  there  never  was  a  more  truthful 
man  than  himself,  and  that  all  that  he  tells  us  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  interesting  story  which  he  has  related  to  us  to-night 
— marked  with  such  power  and  ability — may  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  be  thoroughly  believed,  and  accepted  as  a  most  correct  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  true  history  of  the  Matabele  war. 

Captain  Donovan  (Army  Service  Goj^s):  I  accompanied  the 
Victoria  Column  under  Major  Wilson  and  Captain  Lendy,  risking 
my  commission  in  order  to  go  with  them,  thinking  it  was  my  duty 
as  a  man  to  do  so;  and  there  was  not  a  single  man  I  knew  in 
Mashunaland  at  that  time  who  would  not  have  done  the  same.  We 
all  knew  the  Matabele  would  some  time  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Maxim  guns,  but  I  myself  con- 
sider that  the  fact  of  the  guns  being  there  had  a  greater  effect  than 
their  actual  operation.  I  have  had  several  commanding  officers  in 
my  time,  in  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  so  kind  a  com- 
manding officer  and  such  a  thoroughly  good  soldier  as  Major  Wilson. 
He  thought  of  every  man  under  him,  and  did  his  best  to  see  us  as 
well  treated  as  possible.  As  to  the  killing  of  the  Matabele,  I  never 
saw  one  of  the  prisoners  killed  ;  and  if  they  had  been  killed,  I  should 
have  seen  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  The  hour  is  late,  and  the  room  crowded,  and  in 
very  few  words  I  shall  ask  you  to  give  a  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Selous  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  particularly  enamoured  of 
the  black  races  of  South  Africa.  I  remember,  when  quite  a  small 
child,  being  nearly  frightened  out  of  my  wits  by  some  Zulus,  who 
showed  off  their  prowess  in  a  building  where  the  Alexandra  Hotel 
now  stands,  and  I  recollect  some  horrible  stories  brought  back  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  commanding  the  army  operating  against  the 
Kafirs.   I  am  afraid  the  account  given  to  our  mature  intelligence 
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by  recent  African  travellers  has  not  gone  far  to  ingratiate  them 
with  us ;  but  we  all  wish  them  well,  and  what  we  cannot  under- 
stand is  that  men  like  some  of  those  who  have  been  quoted  to-night, 
and  who  see  the  fine  qualities  of  these  Zulus  and  Kafirs  in  fighting, 
do  not  wish  them  to  turn  these  virtues  and  excellences  to  civihsed 
life,  instead  of  cutting  their  neighbours*  throats,  and  indulging  in 
internecine  warfare.  Their  attitude  does  not  show  conunon-sense, 
and  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  barbarity  which  has  existed 
for  many  years  amongst  them  is,  after  all,  a  most  cruel  kindness. 
Mr.  Selous  has  been  over  there  for  twenty-two  years,  and  he  has 
told  you  a  great  deal  about  them.  There  is  one  thing,  I  am  sure, 
you  would  like  me  to  tell  him,  and  that  is  that  we  fully  sympathise, 
just  as  much  as  if  we  were  Afrikanders  ourselves,  with  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  calunmies  started  against  our  people.  A  certain 
class  of  men  seem  to  imagine  you  can  scribble  any  number  of 
slanders  against  Britishers  in  the  Colonies  without  rousing  the  ire 
of  the  Britishers  at  home.  I  beheve  that  to  be  an  entire  fallacy. 
I  remember,  some  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  married  a  lady  in 
Ireland,  who  had  some  little  property,  and  very  shortly  after  they 
went  to  reside  there,  his  wife  received  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  one  of  the  tenants— although  I  don't  believe  it  was 
so  written — saying :  "  We  mean  to  shoot  Mr.  So-and-so,  your 
husband,  but  we  will  do  nothing  to  annoy  you.*'  That  is  very 
much  the  line  of  action  taken  by  some  of  those  writers.  We  can 
assure  our  African  friends  we  resent  it,  with  them,  to  the  utmost. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Selous  for 
his  paper.  There  are  not  many  men  who,  after  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper,  as  he  has  done,  would 
take  the  further  trouble  to  give  the  statement  ore  rotunda  without 
reading.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  listen  to  a  man  who  can  hold  so 
straight,  ride  so  straight,  and  talk  so  straight,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  him. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Selous:  I  thank  you  all  for  the  very  kind  and  attentive 
manner  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  may  say  I  myself 
have  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  black  race.  In  the  twenty  years 
I  have  travelled  in  the  country,  I  have  always,  personally,  got  on 
with  them  in  a  remarkably  amicable  way.  I  have  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before, 
and  I  always  managed  to  win  their  friendship;  but  in  this  late 
business  it  became  a  question  of  race.  Every  white  man  in 
Mashunaland  must  have  felt  it  was  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
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the  white  or  the  black  race,  and  naturally  we  want  in  those  countries 
to  see  the  white  man  predominant,  although,  at  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  see  the  blacks  treated  with  absolute  justice.   It  is  very 
hard  for  those  at  home  to  realise  all  the  difficulties  which  men  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Jameson,  or  Major  Forbes,  or  Captain  Lendy, 
have  to  contend  with.    The  white  men  in  Mashunaland  are 
numerically  a  very  small  number  of  people  living  in  the  midst  of 
an  enormous  number  of  aborigines.    It  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential  that  the  aborigines  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  white 
men  mean  to  be  the  rulers.   Natives  do  not  understand  leniency. 
They  look  upon  it  as  fear  and  take  advantage  of  it.   It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  treat  them  with  a  firm  hand.   In  the  first  beginnings 
of  a  new  Colony,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  the  natives  with 
absolute  abstract  justice.   But  all  that  will  come.   There  will  be 
a  few  encounters  between  the  white  men  and  the  natives,  but  if 
you  talk  of  the  blood  shed  by  the  white  men,  it  is  a  mere  drop  com- 
pared with  what  would  have  been  shed  by  the  Matabele  if  the  white 
men  had  not  been  there.   As  Lord  Lorne  has  said,  among  savages 
there  is  continual  internecine  strife,  and  their  whole  history  is  one 
of  bloodshed.   When  white  men  go  amongst  them,  these  warlike 
tribes  fight,  but  owing  to  superior  intelligence  and  better  weapons  the 
white  men  are  victors  in  the  end.   In  South  Africa  the  native  races 
do  not  die  out  as  they  have  done  in  America  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Kafirs  of  the  Cape  Colony,  who,  when  they  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Europeans,  were  a  very  savage  and  warlike  race,  are  far 
more  numerous  now  than  when  the  British  first  took  possession  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  now,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  class  of 
the  population ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Matabele,  now  they  have  been 
conquered  by  the  white  men,  will  likewise  become  a  very  useful 
class  of  men,  and  have  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try.  But,  as  I  have  said,  where  black  men  and  white  men  live 
together,  the  white  men  must  rule.    Civilised  man  and  savage  man 
cannot  live  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.    Their  intelligences  are 
not  equal.    The  best  black  man  may  be  infinitely  better  than  the 
worst  white  man ;  but,  taking  the  average,  the  Western  European 
is  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  black.   There  is  one  point  I  forgot 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  accusation  as  to  expeditions  being 
sent  out  against  men,  women,  and  children  without  any  report 
having  been  made  about  them.   It  may  be  thought  possible  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  without  me  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  know- 
ing of  them.  Now,  the  Maxim  guns  are  under  the  charge  of  Artillery 
officers  in  Salisbury  and  Victoria,  and  no  expedition  with  the  Maxim 
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guns  could  be  sent  out  without  every  inhabitant  of  those  small 
places  knowing  about  it.  The  accusation  that  these  expeditions 
have  been  sent  out,  and  men,  women,  and  children  killed,  without 
any  report  having  been  made  on  the  matter  is  infamous  for  another 
reason.  It  seems  to  say  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  the  country, 
and  that  these  expeditions  can  be  undertaken  without  anybody 
caring  whether  a  lot  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  chQdren  had 
been  killed  or  not.  But  there  is  a  public  opinion.  There  are  the 
missions  of  three  denominations — the  Church  of  England,  under 
Bishop  Knight  Bruce,  the  Wesleyan  mission,  and  the  mission  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers ;  and  I  say,  if  evidence  is  required  as  to  whether 
I  or  the  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr.  Labouchere  is  speaking 
the  truth,  the  truth  can  easily  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  evidence  of 
the  clergymen  of  these  different  denominations.  Believe,  if  you  like, 
that  the  burghers  of  Mashunaland  cannot  tell  the  truth  because  they 
are  interested  in  the  country,  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  clergy- 
men, the  Jesuit  priests  having  no  interest  but  to  farther  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Church  of  England  missionaries 
are  equally  disinterested.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  beg  to  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  presiding  and  for  his 
pleasant  speech. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
then  terminated. 
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SIXTH  OBDINABY  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  10, 
1894,  when  the  Hon.  James  Inglis,  M.L.A.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  read  a  Paper  on 

Becent  Economic  Developments  of  Australian  Enterprise." 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,C.B.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  19 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  10  Besident  and  9  Non-Besident. 

Besident  FeUows ; — 

Wm.  Rierson  Arbuthnot,  BiDhard  A,  Bosanquet,  B.  North  O,  Btuhby,  J.P., 
Louis  M,  CaseUa,  Frank  M,  Cheadle,  Francis  J.  S.  Hopwood,  C.M.G,,  David 
H.  McGowan,  John  Dmison  Pender,  Frederick  C,  Selous  {Honorary  Fellow), 
/.  Oriffin  Ward,  J  J*. 

Non-Besident  FeUows : — 

Percy  Adams  {New  Zealand),  Leslie  E,  Brown  {Fiji),  FiUherbert  O.  Knight 
{Barbados),  Wm,  Akerman  MiUer  {Jamaica),  Hon.  Bichard  E,  0*Connor, 
M.L.C.  {New  South  Wales),  PhUip  8.  Solomon,  M.L.C.  {Fiji),  Alfred  C. 
Stephen  {New  South  WcUes),  George  Coleridge  Thomas  {Lagos),  Captain  F,  G. 
Younghusband  {India). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Lord  Jersey  has  written  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-night,  and  Sir  Thomas  McQwraith 
and  other  gentlemen  have  also  sent  us  apologies  for  their  inability 
to  attend.  I  may  mention  that  we  are  honourad  with  the  presence 
of  Major  Forbes,  of  Matabeleland,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  pleased 
to  welcome  him.  I  now  caU  upon  Mr.  James  Inglis  to  read  his 
Paper.  Mr.  Inglis  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  known  to  me  for 
very  many  years ;  he  occupies  a  high  place  in  Australia,  he  has 
been  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
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now  President  of  the  Sydney  Ghamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability,  and  has  written  several  books,  which  I 
recommend  you  to  read.  I  am  sure  the  address  he  is  abont  to 
deliver  to  ns  will  greatly  interest  you. 

Mr.  Inqlis:  In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  deal  fully  with  all  the  great  subject  that  I  have  chosen 
to  speak  upon ;  indeed  my  remarks  will  be  more  suggestive  than 
detailed.  But  in  a  time  when  many  people  are  feeling,  even  in  their 
spirits  more  than  in  their  persons,  the  e£fects  of  depression,  it  is  the 
duty,  as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  every  man  who  has  strong  faith  within 
him  to  give  reasons  for  that  faith  and  to  adopt  at  all  events  a 
cheerful  and  hopeful  attitude  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
depression.  It  is  with  such  a  feeling  I  venture  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night upon  a  land  which  has  been  indeed  a  land  of  promise  to  me ; 
for  when  I  had  become  debilitated  by  arduous  pioneering  work  for 
twelve  years  in  India,  in  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  Nepaul,  I  went  down  to  Australia  shattered  in  health  and  given 
up  by  my  medical  advisers,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  wonder- 
working air  of  Australia  effected  the  transformation  you  now  see. 
It  may  be  curious,  as  simply  an  actual  physiological  fact,  to  say  that 
when  I  arrived  in  Brisbane  I  weighed  8st.  41bs.  I  am  now  about 
16st. — I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  had,  too,  the  opportunity — which  is 
rarely  afforded  to  ordinary  humanity — of  reading  no  less  than  three 
obituary  notices  of  myself  in  Indian  newspapers,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  these  were  all  of  a  highly  laudatory  character.  I  will  now, 
hoping  you  will  forgive  this  personal  introduction,  plunge  right 
into  the  subject  of  my  paper. 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  OF 
AUSTRALIAN  ENTERPRISE^ 

It  is  some  thirty  years  since  I  left  this  great  old  land,  to  become  a 
humble  working-bee  in  one  of  the  swarms  which  are  continually 
leaving  the  busy  parent  hive,  and  are  carrying  the  institutions,  the 
thought  and  speech  of  Britain,  into  the  ends  of  all  the  earth.  Every 
British  Colony  is  a  reproduction  in  large  degree  of  the  grand  old 
Motherland — like  in  a  measure,  yet  varying,  as  are  the  countless 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  varieties  of  product,  and  the  differences 
of  soil,  place,  and  people,  among  whom  the  pioneer  sons  of  Britain 
find  themselves  cast.  Our  colonising  aptitude — instinct— genius — 
call  it  what  you  will,  has  become  such  an  ingrained  habit,  such  an 
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established  possession  of  our  race,  that  we  are  apt  to  undervalae  it, 
to  treat  it  as  too  much  a  thing  of  mere  commonplace,  to  at  times 
quite  inadequately  understand  its  real  significance  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  it. 

The  ordinary  humdrum  Briton,  immersed  in  the  worries  of  his 
daily  business,  is  apt  to  take,  possibly,  a  parochial  view  of  life,  and 
impatiently  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  even  are  Colonies  at 
all;  and  the  extra-ordmaxy,  the  acute-minded,  feverishly  active 
Briton,  who  looks  on  a  Colony  only  as  a  new  market  for  his  wares, 
takes,  possibly,  a  too  one-sided,  restricted,  purely  mercantile,  and 
altogether  insufficient  view  of  Colonial  activity  and  progress ;  and  so 
it  is  that  such  an  Institute  as  this,  and  such  Britons  as  yourselves, 
fulfil  a  most  vital  and  important  national  and  patriotic  function,  in 
seeking  to  make  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  more  and  more 
interdependent,  and  better  understood  each  of  the  other.  You  know 
the  Colonies.  You  have  borne  your  part  in  the  burden  and  heat,  the 
oark  and  care,  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  Colonial  career.  You  know 
what  expenditure  of  muscle  and  brain-power,  what  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort,  what  unflagging  resolve  and  unremitting  effort,  the 
building  up  of  Britain's  empire  beyond  the  seas  involves.  My  paper 
to-night  is  nofc,  therefore,  primarily  or  mainly  intended  for  you.  I 
would  fain  address  myself  to  those  of  my  brothers  here,  who 
perchance  know  little  and  possibly  care  less  about  our  Colonies.  I 
would  fain  rouse  the  interest  of  careful  fathers,  and  perhaps  careless 
sons,  who  may  possibly  harbour  an  odd  thought  now  and  then  as  to 
the  future  of  the  rising  generation,  and  I  would  like  to  show,  as  fax  as 
my  humble  powers  permit,  what  splendid  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  patient  persevering  effort,  what  golden  prizes  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  deserving,  determined,  and  industrious  worker,  and 
what  conquests  are  to  be  won  by  the  brave-hearted  soldier-of- 
fortune  who  may  enlist,  say,  as  a  sapper  or  miner  in  the  ranks  of 
Britain's  Colonial  pioneers. 

To  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  personal  allusion,  coming  back 
A&er  thirty  years'  pioneer  work  in  New  Zealand,  India  and  Australia, 
nothing  is  so  surprising  and  so  sad,  as  this  prevalent  (seemingly  so, 
at  all  events,  to  my  cursoiy  examination),  this  apparently  prevalent 
blasS,  used  up,  worn-out,  cynical  attitude  towards  everything  which 
is  outside  the  regular  routine  of  one's  daily  experience.  The  average 
young  Englishman  I  meet  is  almost  brutally  firank  in  his  avowal 
that  really  he  is  not  interested  in  Colonial  matters.  He  really 
knows  very  little  about  the  Colonies.  He  supposes  they  are  "  very 
nice,"  and  "  rather  jolly,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  cher  know," 
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but  honestly  he  oares  yeiy  little  about  them.  Certainly  this  attitude, 
disappointing  though  it  be,  is  better  than  the  almost  offensively 
patronising  and  complacently  paternal  one,  which  certain  very 
young  and  sundry  very  old  Britishers  occasionally  exhibit.  Be 
the  reason  what  it  may,  I  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  stay-at- 
home  Britons  do  not  seem  very  often  to  have  an  adequate  conception 
of  what  our  Colonial  Empire  really  means,  and  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  its  wondrous  history  and  growth,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  an  altogether  unworthy  estimate  of  its  value,  its  veritable 
present,  and  its  magnificent  future.  In  illustration,  it  is  an 
actual  fact  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  Australia,  was  asked  in  my  hearing  recently  how  she 
had  managed  to  keep  up  her  English  I 

Possibly  some  fault  may  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Colonists  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that,  immersed  in  pressing  cares,  engrossed  by 
their  ceaseless  war  with  Nature  in  reclaiming  the  wUdemess,  they 
have  suffered  themselves  at  times  to  get  out  of  sympathy,  out  of 
touch,  with  the  currents  of  thought,  the  varying  "  changes  and 
chances  "  of  politics,  or  social  problems  at  home.  Sometimes,  too, 
they  may  have  been  too  exacting,-  too  unreasonable,  or  too  blunt. 
But  the  time  has  surely  come,  I  think,  when,  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  changes  in  the  political  and  social  order  that  seem 
threatening  all  around,  in  the  near  prospect  of  mighty  movements 
of  thought  and  action,  and  possibly  aggression,  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  earth ;  eruptions  which  may  threaten  grave  danger  to 
the  most  cherished  traditions  and  tendencies  of  the  men  of  our  race — 
surely  it  behoves  us  all  to  draw  the  ties  of  kinship  tighter,  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  ready  to  meet  any  danger  that  may  assail ; 
as  one  undivided  people,  striving  to  weld  together  the  various 
elements  of  our  one  common  origin  and  racial  affinity,  into  a 
splendid  solidarity  that  will  defy  all  outside  attack  or  internal  mis- 
understanding, so  fulfilling  our  beneficent  destiny  as  leaders  and 
benefactors  of  the  whole  human  &mily.  Does  this  sound  too 
poetic  ?  Surely,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  petty,  no  ignoble  conception 
of  what  we  may  yet  become  as  a  united  people  ? 

Does  it  sound  too  transcendental,  too  ambitious  ?  First  hear,  then 
judge. 

n  One  of  the  great  blemishes  of  our  sordid  latter-day  life,  is  its 
^gly  utilitarianism.  We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  too  much  destitute  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  We  appeal  too  much  to  the  logic  of  figures 
and  results,  and  too  little  to  the  imagination.  I  am  therefore  not 
concerned  much  to-night  with  figures  and  dry  statistics.   I  care  not 
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to  descant  on,  or  compute  by  ntunberi  our  millions  of  flocks  and 
herds,  our  miles  of  railways,  our  countiess  acres,  or  the  volume  of 
our  exports  and  imports.  But  I  do  want  to  try  and  get  young 
Englishmen  to  realise  what  this  Colonial  Empire  of  ours  really  means 
— what  chances  it  has  for  honourable  and  profitable  careers,  and  what 
new  avenues  are  even  now  being  opened  for  brave  hearts  and  willing 
hands  to  build  up  at  least  comfortable  homes,  if  not  great  fortunes, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  building  up  this  Greater  Britain, 
which  is  yet  destined,  I  hope,  to  eclipse  the  good  old  Motherland 
in  high  renown  and  honourable  fEime,  no  less  than  in  material 
prosperity  and  tangible  possessions. 

How  inadequate,  for  instance,  is  the  bare  idea  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  any  one  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  as  far  as  regards 
merely  its  physical  features.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  realised  by  many 
young  Australians  themselves,  that  in  the  one  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  taking  that  Colony  as  a  fair  illustration,  climate  ranges 
from  the  tropic  to  the  almost  arctic — ^that  we  have  in  parts  a 
winter  like  Canada  and  a  summer  like  Jamaica  t   Yet  it  is  so. 

In  Eiandra,  for  instance,  a  mining  town  near  the  source  of  the 
Snowy  Biver,  on  the  mountainous  borderland  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  all  travelling  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  has  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  snow-shoes.  The  mail.man  who  carries  his  mail  over 
the  snow  has  to  use  these  aids.  The  inhabitants  regularly  organise 
snow-shoe  races,  and  the  whole  environment  for  a  considerable  time  of 
the  year  is  a  counterpart  of  what  may  be  experienced  in  the  North- 
West  of  Canada.  At  the  selfsame  time  the  sun  may  be  blazing 
down  with  torrid  strength  upon  the  western  plains  round  Bourke 
or  over  the  northern  plains  of  Queensland.  Bivers  and  streams  are 
licked  dry  before  his  fiery  breath.  Man  and  beast  may  be  dying 
of  thirst.  And  in  some  towns  water  has  been  even,  at  times,  dearer 
than  wine,  and  may  have  to  be  brought  from  great  distances,  at 
much  cost,  to  supply  domestic  wants.  Indeed,  a  whimsical  story 
illustrative  of  this,  is  told  of  what  we  call  a  new  chum  in  the 
very  early,  unsettled  frontier  times.  And  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
use  it  simply  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  my  subject. 

The  new  chum,  so  the  story  goes,  arrived  late  at  night,  after  a 
day  of  severe  travel  in  the  blazing  sun,  at  a  small  bush  township  in 
the  western  plains,  where  manners  were  rough  and  accommodation 
worse.  His  fancy  had  been  revelling  in  the  anticipated  delights  of 
a  cool  refreshing  bath,  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  locality 
was  suffering  from  a  water  famine.   There  was  short  allowance 
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both  for  glass  and  basin,  and  our  newcomer  had  to  go  unrefreshed 
to  bed.   One  large  water-butt  under  the  landlord's  window  con- 
tained the  whole  supply  for  the  use  of  the  bush  hands,  and  this  had 
been  recently  filled  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  the  water  having 
been  brought  from  many  miles'  distance.  The  heat  was  unbearable. 
Our  hero  tossed  and  tumbled  on  his  sleepless  bed.   Visions  of  a 
cool  immersion  in  the  water-butt  danced  before  his  fevered  sight ; 
and  at  length,  unable  longer  to  resist  the  inclination,  he  stole 
softly  outside.    All  was  hushed  and  still.    So,  stealthily  and 
silently  as  an  eel,  he  insinuated  his  body  into  the  water-butt,  and 
at  length  fairly  revelled  in  the  delicious  sensations  of  the  long- 
wished'for  bath.   Growing  forgetful  or  incautious,  he  began  to 
splash  about,  when  suddenly  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel  the  inflamed 
and  infuriated  visage  of  the  landlord  projected  itself.   The  young 
fellow  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  with  a  readiness  that 
did  him  infinite  credit,  he  cut  short  the  threatened  torrent  of 
invective,  by  placing  his  dexter  finger  gently  alongside  his  nose,  and 
as  he  shook  the  water  from  his  dripping  locks  he  whisperingly  en- 
joined the  astonished  landlord  not  to  make  a  fuss—that  no  one  need 
know  a  word  about  it,  and  that  he  had  been  careful  not  to  use  soap. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.    The  landlord 
and  the  new  chum  there  and  then  entered  into  a  base  conspiracy  of 
silence,  and  but  for  a  betrayal  by  the  new  chum  many  years  after- 
wards, no  one  would  have  been  any  the  wiser. 

Again,  in  certain  regions  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Queensland, 
we  have  a  rainfall  and  conditions  of  vegetation  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Ceylon.  On  our  northern  rivers  in  New  South  Wales, 
we  have  cane-brakes  as  moist  and  luxuriant  as  those  of  Jamaica, 
and  maize  fields  as  fertile  as  any  in  America.  We  have  floods,  I 
regret  to  say,  as  sudden  and  strong  as  those  of  Lower  Bengal,  and 
forests  as  rank  and  thick  as  those  of  Brazil.  In  the  west  lands  of 
the  same  Colony,  it  is  now  becoming  a  common  sight  to  see  a  long 
kafila  or  file  of  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  wool  or  other  merchandise, 
much  as  you  would  see  in  Sind  or  the  Punjab.  In  Tasmania  you 
may  find  good  Assam  hybrid  tea-plants  growing  side  by  side  with 
barley,  maize,  or  potatoes.  In  New  Zealand  you  have  every  variety 
of  clime  and  condition,  from  the  giant  glaciers  of  Mount  Cook,  the 
rolling  prairie  lands  of  Otago  and  Canterbury,  where  farming  is 
practised  with  a  skill  and  success  not  excelled  even  in  the  Lothians, 
to  the  dense  forest  lands  and  rank  luxuriance  of  Taranaki  and 
Wanganui,  where  from  80  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  oats  and 
wheat,  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  yield.    Still  further  north,  in 
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the  Auckland  district,  fruits  and  other  products  of  the  sub-tropics 
can  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Now,  this  extraordinary  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  this 
enormouB  area  of  magnificent  land,  suitable  for  the  very  best  exercise 
of  Anglo-Saxon  energy  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is 
something  that  powerfully  affects  the  imagination,  when  one  begins 
to  intelligently  consider  it.  But  there  are  other  points  which  not 
less  powerfully  influence  the  mind,  when  pondered  and  understood, 
as  they  should  be,  in  the  light  of  experience.  To  rightly  understand 
the  present  condition  of  Australian  industry  and  development,  it  is 
valuable  to  glance  at  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has  passed, 
and  the  formative  influences  that  have  been  at  work  to  bring  things 
to  their  present  stage.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  briefly  at  these. 
And  of  course  it  can  be  only  done  by  way  of  the  briefest  summary 
possible. 

The  first  stage  of  settlement  saw  small  villages  being  timidly 
established  on  the  seaboard,  and  from  these,  exploring  parties,  in 
much  fear  and  trembling,  gradually  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior  country.  For  a  time  all  supplies  were  drawn  from  foreign 
sources.  Then  camo  the  time  when  the  infant  Colonies  began  to  be 
in  a  measure  self-supporting.  In  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  the 
settlement  was  purely  dependent  on  fisheries  and  the  then  thriving 
whaling  industry.  In  this  hardy  and  profitable  pursuit,  whole  fleets 
of  vessels  were  employed.  And  it  seems  strange  that  this  year  of 
grace  1894,  after  a  lapse  of  well-nigh  half  a  century,  is  again  seeing 
a  revival  of  this  old  industry,  which  promises  to  be  as  profitable  now 
as  ever  it  was. 

Cultivation  rapidly  spread,  in  isolated  areas,  here  and  there,  for 
the  most  part  near  the  settlements ;  but  with  the  advent  of  sheep, 
pastoral  occupation  completely  took  the  lead,  and  in  search  of  new 
grazing  grounds,  exploration  thoroughly  set  in.  New  lands  every- 
where were  taken  up.  Agriculture  became  comparatively  neglected, 
and  Australia  practically  became  a  land  of  herdsmen,  shepherds, 
flockowners,  and  the  natural  allies  and  dependents  of  these.  Flocks 
and  herds  mightily  increased.  Multitudes  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
roamed  over  hill  and  dale,  consolidating  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
making  it  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  Without  this  long  preparation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agriculture  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible. 

But  NOW  THE  GBBAT  AOBICULTUBAIi  StAQE  HAS  BSBN  BBACHED. 

Everywhere  the  great  pastoral  tracts  are  being  invaded  by  the 
selector  and  the  husbandman.    Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
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acres,  formerly  sacred  to  the  nbiquitooB  merino,  are  now  waving  lush 
and  thick  with  ripening  grain.  The  rich  coast-hmds  as  well  are 
being  broken  up,  and  maize,  sngar-cane,  tobacco,  bananas,  cocoa 
palms,  mangoe-trees,  lucerne,  and  other  sub-tropical  plants  and  crops, 
are  replacing  the  dense  forests  of  cedar  and  tangled  wildernesses  of 
scrub,  that  formerly  clothed  these  fertile  slopes  and  valleys. 

FoBBSTBY  has  become  a  well-recognised  department  of  the  State 
in  most  of  the  Colonies.  Though  checked  for  the  moment  in  the 
parent  Colony,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  enlightened 
policy  of  oar  veteran  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  organising  the 
State  Forestry  Department  will  quickly  be  reverted  to ;  and  already 
millions  of  olive-trees,  cedars,  catalpas,  cork  oaks,  mulberry,  and 
many  other  forest  trees  of  great  economic  value  have  been  planted 
at  innumerable  points,  and  are  thriving  splendidly.  The  great  red 
gum  forests  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  basin,  the  magnificent 
cedar  lands  of  the  northern  coast,  the  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  and 
other  hard  woods  of  the  interior  uplands  are  being  conserved  on 
the  best  scientific  methods ;  and  in  these,  with  the  jarrah  and  other 
hardwood  forests  of  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  the  Colonies 
have  an  asset  alone,  which  would  more  than  pay  twice  over,  the 
whole  national  debt  of  Australasia.  Be  it  remembered,  these  vast 
reserves  of  valuable  timbers  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State ; 
and  in  the  survey  of  our  national  debtor  and  creditor  account 
while  with  pardonable  pride  we  may  compute  the  value  of  our 
railways,  harbours,  and  other  public  works,  I  have  failed  to  notice 
that  these  magnificent  natural  sources  of  readily  realisable  wealth, 
are  ever  noted  as  an  asset  at  all. 

The  Aqhicultubal  Conquest  is  still  rapidly  proceeding.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  the  Victorian  Minister  of  Lands,  who  has  lately  been 
through  New  Zealand,  noting  the  recent  land  resumption  and  de- 
velopment there,  stated  in  a  recent  speech  that  in  five  months 
140,000  souls  have  been  put  on  the  land,  and  only  fifty  allotments 
have  been  abandoned  out  of  all  those  that  were  applied  for."  In 
Victoria,  the  mallee  and  pine  scrublands  have  been  pierced  or  are 
being  pierced  with  railways.  These  lands,  which  were  thought  to 
be  worthless,  have  been  and  are  being  reclaimed,  and  wheat  is 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  worthless  scrub.  In  Gippsland  the  culti- 
vated area  is  largely  extending.  The  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa),  the 
flax  {Linum),  and  other  fibre-producing  plants,  even  jute  and  China 
grass,  are  being  cultivated,  and  recent  reports  show  that  areas  up  to 
forty-five  acres  on  a  single  farm  are  being  sown.  One  difficulty  has 
been  to. get  good,  reliable  seed;  but  here  Qovemment  is  stepping 
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in,  and  is  supplying  good  seed  to  all  who  desire  to  make  proper 
experiments. 

In  the  Mother-Colony,  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Principal  J.  L.  Thompson,  one  of  the 
best  practical  all-round  farmers  who  ever  left  Scotland,  is  turning 
out  every  year  fresh  batches  of  well-trained  agricultural  students, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  latest  theory  and  best  practice  of 
modem  &rming.  Valuable  experiments  in  new  crops  and  products, 
implements,  industrial  processes  of  all  sorts  as  applied  to  practical 
agriculture,  manures,  breeding  and  improvement  of  stock,  and  all 
the  allied  branches  of  the  great  industrial  development  of  the  land, 
are  being  zealously  and  ceaselessly  conducted  by  qualified  experts, 
with  the  aid  of  the  eager,  observant  students.  This  practical  teaching 
of  farming,  is  being  ably  supplemented  by  an  admirable  system  of 
sound  technical  education  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  inception 
and  groundwork  of  which  I  was  myself  privileged  to  assist,  when  I 
was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  all  hands  there  is  a  wonderful  awakening,  a  revived  activity, 
and  with  the  near  prospect  of  the  throwing  open  of  our  great 
Central  Division  to  the  farmer,  a  still  further  expansion  of  the 
great  agricultural  industry  may  speedily  be  looked  for.  The  pas- 
toral leases  of  this  great  central  territory  expire  very  shortly,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  least  half  that  great  area  of 
magnificent  country  will  be  handed  over  to  the  plougtonan,  instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  being  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  shepherd. 

Indeed,  to  more  clearly  mark  the  silent  revolution  which  is  rapidly 
taking  place,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Sydney 
Mail,  one  of  the  best  of  our  many  first-class  Australian  weeklies. 

During  several  years  past  (says  the  Mail)  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  farmers  from  Tasmania  and  Victoria  into  this  Colony,  where 
they  found  their  advantage,  not  in  Protection,  but  in  the  better  yields  and 
cheaper  land  of  New  South  Wales.  In  a  measure  which  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  good  deal  overlooked,  the  present  larger  area  under  crop  is  due  to 
the  influx  of  these  settlers  rather  than  to  recent  tariff  changes,  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  adversaries  to  Free  Trade.  It  is  likely  that  before 
long  we  shall  witness  another  migration  of  farmers.  The  agent  of  a 
number  of  South  Australian  agriculturists  has  been  visiting  Junee, 
and  it  is  understood  that  his  report  upon  that  district  as  the  place  for 
intending  settlers  is  very  fisbvourable.  Events  many  years  ago  sent  to 
this  Colony  a  number  of  German  farmers  who  had  first  made  a  settle- 
ment in  South  Australia,  but  since  then  we  have  had  no  movement  of 
population  from  the  Province,  except  at  Broken  Hill.  In  view  of  the 
better  yields  here,  it  may  well  be  that  not  a  few  farmers  of  South 
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Anetralia  would  willingly  exchange  their  domicile.  Indeed,  in  the  wheat- 
growing  belt  of  this  Colony  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  tenants,  bnt  to  find 
available  land.  The  change  which  is  taking  place  in  Biverina,  as  well  as 
more  northerly  into  the  Central  Division,  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  angors 
well  for  the  Colony.  It  is  not  that  the  land  heretofore  held  in  great 
squattages  has  been  eaten  out,  or  has  failed  to  support  sheep,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  best  of  this  country  is  adapted  for  agriculture,  which  is 
more  remunerative  than  stock.  Accordingly,  great  areas  have  been  given 
up  by  the  pastoralists  for  whea«-growing,  on  such  terms  as  make  the 
owner  and  the  tenant  sharers  in  failure  or  success.  [I  pray  you  note 
that  sentence.  It  is  pregnant  with  meaning.]  When  we  give  attention 
to  our  own  mallee  country  in  South-western  Biverina,  as  has  been  done  in 
Victoria  to  the  north-west,  the  transformation  of  Biverina  will  have  ad- 
vanced a  large  stage. 

In  £ftct,  all  over  the  Colonies  Aastralians  are  learning  ihe  healthy 
truth,  that  cramming  the  people  into  a  few  congested  towns,  to 
compete  for  the  miserable  wage  yielded  by  a  system  of  coddled, 
spoon-fed  industries,  is  not  the  way  to  build  up  a  great  self-reliant 
nation,  but  that  the  true  secret  of  prosperity  lies  in  a  wise  adapta- 
tion of  man*s  industry,  under  the  freest  possible  conditions,  to  the 
right  use  of  the  land.  This  is  a  momentous  fact.  The  lesson  has 
been  dearly  learned ;  bat  the  stage  of  true  settlement  on,  and  occu- 
pation of,  the  land  is  now  being  realised.  Henceforward,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  brighter  promise  and  a  better-ordered  growth,  attends  the 
path  of  Australia's  steady  progress. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  wondrous  expansion  of 
farming  enterprise,  this  throwing  off  of  restrictive  shackles,  the  keen 
observer  may  note  a  great  increase  of  what  I  might  call  fabolt  ob 
COTTAQE  SETTLEMENT.  Much  of  the  whoat  lauds  are  taken  up  in 
large  areas  by  fairly  wealthy  capitalists;  but  there  is  a  wonderful 
activity  being  also  displayed  in  all  sorts  of  minor  industries. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  and  flourishing  is  the  wine 
industry,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate ;  but  orange-groves 
and  fruit  orchards  are  rapidly  extending  round  every  centre  of  popu- 
lation. Beekeeping,  poultry-raising,  market-gardening,  horticulture, 
silk-farming,  and  similar  industries,  are  yearly  giving  fresh  avenues 
of  profitable  employment  to  increasing  numbers  of  our  humbler 
settlers.  Even  perfume  factories,  distilleries  for  eucalyptus  and 
other  oils,  production  of  oUve  oil,  jam  factories,  corn-flour 
factories,  fruit  drying  and  preserving,  and  many  other  industries 
for  the  profitable  marketing  of  our  numberless  vegetable  products, 
are  making  a  healthy  natural  growth,  and  are  springing  up  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 
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The  recent  discovery,  too,  of  Abtesian  wateb  in  the  Wes*  has 
completely  revolationised  men*s  ideas  as  to  the  character  and  value 
of  the  vast  interior.  Indeed,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  a  territory 
probably  as  great  as  Matabeleland  has,  without  strife  or  bloodshed, 
been  added  to  the  Empire  by  the  silent  searchings  of  the  diamond 
drill.  It  has  been  found  that  an  enormous  territory,  hitherto  sup- 
posed by  popular  opinion  to  be  a  parched,  arid,  drought-desolated 
region,  lies,  in  fact,  over  a  great  cretaceous  basin,  and  at  various 
depths  a  veritable  subterranean  sea  has  been  tapped,  and  the  life- 
giving  element  has  been  liberated,  to  diffuse  wealth  and  happiness  and 
untold  benefits,  both  to  man  and  beast.  The  discharge  from  some 
of  these  Artesian  bores  (and  they  are  being  put  down  plentifully, 
both  by  private  enterprise  and  by  Government)  assumes  proportions 
which  seem  almost  fabulous  and  incredible.  In  one,  a  Queensland 
property,  there  is  a  discharge  of  over  8,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
nearly  one-twelfth  the  daily  supply  of  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine. 
From  another  one,  there  is  now,  according  to  a  statement  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Boultbee,  chief  officer  in  charge,  of  this  branch  of  the 
mines  department,  what  might  be  almost  called  a  regular  river 
running  already  traceable  for  nearly  100  miles,  and  at  the  site  of 
the  bore  itself  it  is  running  rapidly  many  feet  in  width  and  of  con- 
siderable depth  comparatively.  From  others,  splendid  lagoons  and 
inland  lakes  have  been  formed.  The  supply  is  now  being  better  kept 
under  control.  Verdure  is  springing  up  ;  irrigation  colonies  are  being 
projected ;  already  surveys  have  been  made,  and  irrigating  channels 
are  being  constructed.  The  Government  are  calling  for  tenders  for 
farming  out  the  various  stations.  Private  owners  are  laying  down 
large  areas  of  English  and  other  grasses.  The  value  of  the  Western 
lands  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  has  augmented  enor- 
mously, and  the  prospects  of  settlement  and  increased  production 
are  beyond  expression. 

The  significance  of  this  new  feature  is  even  yet  but  faintly 
understood  by  the  colonists  themselves ;  but  it  simply  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  soil  is  rich  beyond  description.  The  sun  is 
a  source  of  energy  which  only  one  accustomed  to  tropical  farm- 
ing, can  fairly  understand  or  adequately  appreciate  ;  and  with  the 
happy  union  of  sun,  soil,  water,  and  human  industry,  the  results 
in  productiveness  and  wealth  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  even  the  most  cold-blooded  calculator  amongst  our 
critics. 

Of  lands  of  this  character  there  are,  I  venture  to  say,  on  what  I 
consider  a  moderate  computation,  at  least  80,000,000  acres  yet 
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nnalienated,  eminentty  suitable,  and  now  open  to  the  operations  of 
the  small  settler. 

The  Legislature  (I  speak  now  ct  New  South  Wales  only)  cannot 
long  withstand  the  growing  demand  for  the  simplification  of  our 
land  laws.  Land  reform  is  within  measurable  grasp.  A  simple, 
easy,  and  equitable  land-tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land, 
by  which  a  certain  reasonable  proportion  of  the  unearned  increment 
of  land  values  will  be  taken  by  the  State,  for  the  general  behoof 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  a  certainty  in  the  near  future.  A  classifi- 
cation of  land  according  to  value,  suitability  for  pasturage  or  tillage, 
accessibility,  &c.,  will  be  made.  Reasonable  fixity  of  tenure,  both 
to  squatter  and  selector,  will  be  given.  Areas  in  advance  of  prob- 
able requirements  will  be  surveyed,  and  made  easily  procurable. 
Our  costly,  cumbrous,  and  wretched  system  of  centialisation  and 
red-tape  will  give  place  to  a  wisely  ordered  system  of  local  self- 
government  ;  indeed,  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  main  provisions 
of  such  a  measure  already,  and  the  intending  settler  will,  without 
undue  cost  or  trouble,  be  able  to  select  the  theatre  of  his  future 
life's  industry,  without  the  initial  outlay  and  vexatious  delays  which 
at  present  do  so  much  to  restrict  settlement  and  handicap  honest 
industry,  while  at  the  same  time  playing  into  the  hands  of 
schemers,  tricksters,  unscrupulous  land-grabbers  and  blackmailers. 
But  these  are  contentious  topics,  and  of  course  I  am  only  expressing 
my  own  individual  opinions. 

The  points  that  are  indisputable,  and  that  I  want  to  impress  on 
your  minds,  are  these 

That  the  area  of  our  lands  fit  for  productive  occupation  has  been 
immensely  enlarged ; 

That  agricultural  settlement  is  everywhere  rapidly  increasing ; 

That  cottage  industries  and  petite  culture  are  increasing  in  a  like 
ratio ;  and 

That  Australia  is  rapidly  entering  on  a  period  of  greatly  aug- 
mented productiveness,  of  accelerated  industry,  of  a  rapid  expansion 
of  her  export  trade,  and  of  increased  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
opportunities  for  promising  investment  of  either  capital  or  labour, 
are  such  as  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  land  with  which  I  have 
any  acquaintance ;  and  the  best  proof  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  colonists  themselves  are  backing  this,  what  you  may 
consider  too  sanguine  outlook,  by  their  vigorous  prosecution  of  new 
enterprises,  no  less  than  by  their  plucky  fortitude  in  bearing  re- 
verses which,  I  believe,  are  only  temporary,  and  which  have  been 
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in  great  measure  produced  by  causes  quite  beyond  the  immediate 
control  of  the  colonists  themselves. 

It  is  needless  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  and  to  such  an  audience, 
to  make  the  obvious  qualification  that  no  royal  road  to  wealth  or 
success  exists  in  the  Colonies,  as  anywhere  else.  Only  by  patient 
industry  and  plodding  perseverance  can  success  be  gained.  We  want 
the  right  stamp  of  Britain's  sons  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  We 
want  no  wastrels  or  ne'er-do-weels,  no  gaugrel  bodies/*  somers, 
and  loafers.  We  have  enow  of  these,  God  wot,  already.  But  for 
the  active,  willing,  industrious,  hopeful,  and  self-reliant  settler,  we 
have  a  land  of  promise  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

We  want  nothing,  and  we  hope  nothing,  from  the  ready  critics  of 
the  mosquito  and  gadfly  order.  We  have  enough  of  these,  too,  of 
our  own.  Destructive  criticism  is  so  easy,  and  bo  babben.  Con- 
structive, helpful  criticism  is  so  helpful,  yet  so  bcabce.  To  our 
honest  critics  we  can  only  say,  "  Come  over  and  help  us  ;  search  us, 
and  find  us  out ;  know  us  better.  Study  us  closer,  and,  if  possible, 
with  a  kindlier  spirit.  Look  for  virtues  and  signs  of  comiug  great- 
ness, AS  WELL  AS  for  defects  and  blemishes.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
we  will  be  all  the  better  for  such  criticism,  and  possibly — I  say 
'possibly J  for  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  a  self-constituted  censor — 
possibly  the  exercise  may  enlarge  the  vision  and  elevate  the  thought, 
even  of  a  financial  critic." 

Now,  so  £Bur,  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  review  of  what  is  being 
done  in  regard  to  one  great  channel  of  industry  alone— -the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  pregnancy  of  this,  however,  from  your  home 
point  of  view,  may  be  emphasised  by  the  bald  repetition  of  what 
I  saw  stated  in  one  of  your  lea^g  journals  the  other  day. 
Speaking  of  England,  I  find  it  stated  thus  : — 

The  Agricultural  Returns  for  1893  show  in  a  strikmg  manner  the 
growing  dependence  of  this  country  [England]  upon  foreign  sources  of 
food-supply.  We  now  import,  for  example,  to  say  nothing  of  com  and 
live  and  dead  meat,  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  dairy  produce 
which  carae  from  abroad  twenty  years  ago.  Our  present  annucJ  payment 
to  the  foreigner  for  cereal  products  is  about  £60,000,000,  and  for  animal 
food,  in  one  shape  or  another,  about  £3,000,000  less ;  or  a  total  of  about 
£117,000,000. 

The  allusion  to  daibt  pboduce  brings  me  to  note  what  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  new  era  of  industrial  development 
which  is  now  beginning  in  Australia.  I  refer  to  the  increased 
application  and  extension  of  the  co-ofebative  fbinciple. 
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It  is  this  which,  in  the  main,  has  made  the  bntter  and  cheese- 
making  enterprise  such  a  rapid  success,  and  has  also  made  the 
frozen  mutton  trade  in  New  Zealand  what  it  is.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  is  being  done  I  may  cite  a  fairly  typical  case.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Berrima  District  Cold  Climate  Farm  and 
Dairy  Company  a  few  days  ago  (this  refers  to  February),  the  report 
showed  that  during  the  previous  six  months  the  sales  hadamoimted 
to  £84,864,  representing  consignments  of  12,665  kegs  of  butter,  an 
increase  of  1,216  kegs  on  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  The 
profits  enabled  the  company  to  pay  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  a 
bonus  of  Ss.  per  share,  a  bonus  to  the  consignors  of  |  per  cent,  of 
the  produce  sent  for  sale,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of  ^£439 
to  the  next  half-year. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
of  Australia  that  the  same  satisfactory  results  may  follow  co-opera- 
tion if  applied  to  other  commodities  than  dairy  products.  Wherever 
intelligent  co-operation  has  heen  practised,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  with  full  use  of  modem  methods  and  appliances,  and  backed 
up  by  sufficient  capital  and  good  direction,  the  results  have  been  satis- 
&ctory ,  and  better  than  individual  enterprise  under  similar  conditions. 
Take  as  a  typical  instance  the  great  Sugar  Company  of  Sydney, 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  remunerative  undertakings  in  the 
Empire.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  &ctories  or  co-operative 
flour-mills,  the  feunners  raise  the  raw  product,  and  the  company's 
mills  do  the  rest.  Our  flourishing  soap  and  candle  works  and  wool- 
washing  establishments  work  on  much  the  same  lines. 

It  would  be  the  same  with  bacon  and  cheese  production.  It  would 
be  the  same  with  indigo  and  tea  and  cofl'ee,  with  rape,  mustard, 
gingelly  and  linseed  oil,  and  many  other  industrial  undertakings. 
Indeed  I  have  been  preaching  this  gospel  for  years.  Let  the 
farmers  combine  to  support  a  central  mill,  each  guaranteeing  a 
certain  minimum  supply  of  the  raw  material,  at  predetermined 
rates,  and  the  co-operative  district  mill  would  do  the  rest.  The 
circle  of  producers,  or  a  combination  of  circles,  would  have  their  own 
agency  for  sale,  shipping,  insurance,  &c. ;  and,  indeed,  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Agencies  after  this  system  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  in  every  large  town  in  New  Zealand,  are 
already  earning  large  dividends  and  securing  splendid  returns  to 
their  shareholders.  It  is  this  principle,  also,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  many  of  our  best  flour-mills.  In  New  Zealand  the  same  prin- 
ciple keeps  the  rope  and  twine  works  busy  and  profitable.  The 
farmers  cultivate  and  deliver  to  the  mills  the  raw  flax,  and  the 
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millowners  then  work  it  up  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  trade.  The 
principle  is  extending  to  woollen  and  other  manufactories. 

I  have  yet  to  chronicle  another  important  departure  from  the 
domewhat  patriarchal  lines  on  which  Australian  enterprise  has 
hitherto  been  conducted.  I  refer  to  the  movement  which  has  for 
its  central  motor  the  division  of  laboub.  This  is  being  applied, 
on  eminently  practical  lines,  all  over  the  Colonies,  to  every  branch  of 
our  everyday  industries.  And  just  here  let  me  ask  you  to  observe 
yet  another  notable  feature  of  this  recent  revival  of  industry,  namely, 
the  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  whlch  are  now  the  leading  characteris- 
tics, as  opposed  to  the  former  crude  and  wasteful  methods ;  and 
this  not  in  opposition  to,  but  as  the  complement  and  auxiliary  of, 
the  larger  co-operative  movement. 

For  instance,  there  are  now  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  keen,  care- 
ful, enterprising  men  who  have  put  their  modest  capital  into  a  port- 
able engine  and  complete  modem  plant  for  some  form  of  ordinary 
colonial  industry,  such  as  a  ploughing  plant,  a  threshing  plant,  a  tree- 
felling  plant,  a  portable  sawmill,  or  an  engine  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  a  sheep-shearing  plant,  and  so  on.  From  farm  to  farm, 
from  station  to  station,  the  engine  performs  its  circuit.  It  travels 
by  night,  and  works  with  ceaseless  energy  by  day.  Time,  labour, 
expense  are  minimised ;  and  the  farmers  of  Australia  are  in  this  re- 
spect no  whit  behind  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  of  their 
congeners  either  in  America,  the  Old  Country,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
else  where  agricultural  enterprise  is  most  in  evidence. 

Applications  for  concessions  of  land  to  grow  and  manufacture 
tobacco,  aloe  fibre,  jute,  rice,  oil-seeds,  even  cardamoms,  cloves, 
vanilla,  and  other  sub-tropical  products,  dyes,  drugs,  fibres,  &c., 
are  even  now  before  our  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  mostly  all 
the  Colonies ;  and  before  a  few  short  years  are  over  we  will  be 
competing,  and  I  believe  successfully  competing,  in  all  these  and 
numerous  other  products  with  our  brethren  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

In  FRUIT-GROWING  the  idea  is  now  gaining  ground  that  the  grower 
will  do  well  to  send  his  fruits  to  a  central  depot,  where  the  work  of 
grading,  sorting,  packing,  and  marketing  generally  will  be  per- 
formed by  experts ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  near  Sydney,  I 
know  this  is  now  being  inaugurated. 

Our  splendid  irrigation  Colonies— all  honour  to  the  American 
energy  that  started  them ! — have  now  fairly  passed  the  initial  and 
experimental  stage,  and  Australian  raisins,  currants,  figs,  prunes, 
dried  apples  and  apricots,  wines,  brandies,  and  so  on,  will  soon  be 
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as  well  known  in  the  central  markets  of  the  world  as  those  from 
California,  Spain,  or  the  Levant. 

Now,  BO  fiBir  I  have  mainly  spoken  of  one  great  branch  of  our  colo- 
nial  industrial  activity,  Agriculture.  But  in  our  staple  industry,  thb 
Wool  Tbade,  the  same  revival  is  being  exhibited.  Our  pastoralista 
are  alert  to  seize  every  fresh  opportunity  of  improving  their  breeds. 
New  fodder-plants  are  being  made  the  subjects  of  constant  experi- 
ment. Pastures  are  year  by  year  becoming  richer  and  more  diverse. 
Fencing,  clearing,  dam-making,  well-sinking,  and  all  the  other 
operations  which  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  national  estate 
are  in  constant  progress,  and  the  grazing  industry  was  never  before 
carried  on  with  such  efficiency  and  economy  as  now.  Many  of  our 
most  far-seeing  squatters  are  busy  raising  large-framed  crossbreds, 
to  compete  with  New  Zealand  for  a  share  of  the  dead-meat  markets 
of  Europe  and  the  East. 

It  is  the  same  with  another  of  our  greatsources  of  national  wealth, 
and  one  which,  to  my  mind,  ranks  almost  equal  in  importance  with 
either  pastoral  or  purely  agricultural  pursuits.  I  mean  our  MiNiKa 
Industbt.  The  developments  and  improvements  here  are  simply 
marvellous. 

I  have  in  my  mind  one  typical  mining  township  in  the  electorate 
of  New  England,  a  district  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting in  Parliament  for  the  last  nine  years.  Let  it  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  scores  of  other  mining  centres  in  Australia.  When  I  knew 
Hillgrove  first,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  was  only  one 
slab  hut  on  the  brink  of  the  gorge.  There  was  one  antimony  and  gold 
mine,  being  worked  in  a  primitive,  haphazard,  wasteful  fashion. 
The  rich  veins  only  were  worked.  The  ore  was  roasted  on  open 
bonfires  of  green  wood  on  the  bare  hillside,  and  all  the  antimony  was 
dissipated  in  fumes.  The  battery  was  of  the  most  primitive  type, 
and  there  was  enough  gold  lost  in  the  tailings  to  make  handsome 
dividends  for  shareholders  under  modem  management.  Now,  there 
is  a  busy  town  of  some  8,000  inhabitants  ;  over  iOO  head  of  stappers 
beat  their  noisy  rhythm  incessantly  day  and  night.  The  antimonial 
ores  are  treated  in  furnaces  of  the  most  approved  modem  pattem. 
The  water  power  of  the  district  is  about  to  be  utilised  to  furnish 
electric  force.  Substantial  public  buildings  stud  the  slopes.  A  fine 
hospital,  a  commodious  public  school,  several  churches,  a  pubb'c 
park,  and,  indeed,  every  adjunct  of  a  thriving  modem  town,  are  to 
be  found  in  active  use  and  operation.  The  tailings  of  the  olden 
time,  on  many  such  gold-fields,  are  now  being  treated  by  the  cyanide 
or  other  recent  processes,  and  are  yielding  up  treasures  equal  almost 
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to  what  the  mines  famished  in  the  pabny  days  of  their  early  richness. 
Abeady  we  hear  of  fresh  fields  being  opened  South  of  Sydney.  The 
rich  deep  deposits  of  Hill  End  have  been  rediscovered.  The  great 
Goban  Mine  is  at  the  present  moment  being  reopened  under  better 
management  and  better  prospects  than  ever.  Reports  from  West 
Australia  continue  to  speak  of  phenomena  riches. 

And  so  it  is  all  over  Australia.  A  new  spirit  of  keen  activity  is 
abroad.  Fresh  fields  are  being  opened,  not  in  the  old-fashioned 
reckless  and  wasteful  way,  but  on  sound  business  principles,  with  an 
intelligent  application  of  each  successive  economic  or  scientific 
discovery,  and  mining  is  more  and  more  being  practised  as  a 
regularly  organised  and  well-understood  business,  by  qualified 
experts;  and  with  the  early  passage  into  law  of  the  Mining  on 
Private  Property  Bill,  which  has  already  passed  the  popular 
Chamber,  we  may  confidently  reckon  on  such  a  renaissance  of 
mining  development  as  will  rival  the  famous  historic  glories  of  the 
golden  days  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo. 

But  not  in  the  precious  metals  aJone  is  this  revival  to  be  noted. 
It  obtains  all  along  the  line  in  every  branch  of  mineral  wealth. 
There  has,  for  instance,  been  recently  discovered  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Tasmania  a  veritable  mountain  of  practically  pure  oxide  of 
iron,  with  coal  and  limestone  close  by.  The  scientific  opinion  of 
our  best-qualified  experts  as  to  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
deposit  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  William  Dixon,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  writing  from  the  Technical  College, 
Sydney,  testifies  that  the  ore  contains  99  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  ; 
so  that  the  ore  would  only  require  to  supply  1  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts of  its  contents  to  flux  the  impurities  it  contains."  The 
deposits  contain,  according  to  the  same  authority,  upwards»of  99 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron"  and  upwards  of  ''69  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron."  "  These  are  wonderfully  fine  ores,  and  neither  con- 
tain any  alumina.  There  is  no  chrome  iron  present,  and  the  ores 
were  both  quite  dry." 

In  a  report  by  a  well-known  expert  and  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  we  are  told  that : — 

The  quantity  of  the  ore  is  incalculable.  No  specific  data  to  extent  or 
quantity  exist ;  yet  the  general  appearance  convinces  me  that  one  of  the 
most  extensive  deposits  of  the  finest  ore  exists,  and  in  easily  accessible 
positions  for  transmission  by  raiL  or  by  sea.  All  that  one  is  warranted  in 
saying  is,  that  a  prolific  zone  of  rich  iron  ore  exists  that  extends  over 
several  miles  of  country,  in  parts  easily  accessible,  and  in  a  condition  that 
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will  permit  of  its  being  mined  at  a  very  low  cost—at  less  money  than  any 
other  deposit  yet  discovered  in  Australia. 

These  deposits  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  harbour  where  the  largest 
class  of  intercolonial  steamers  can  enter,  and  to  this  harbour  the  Govern* 
ment  line  of  railway  is  being  completed. 

Contiguous  to  some  of  the  outcrops  are  extensive  deposits  of  excellent 
limestone. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  ore  was  obviously  exceptionally  fine,  and  its 
similarity  to  the  E.  L.  Monckton  ironstone  of  Algeria,  now  so  very  largely 
exported  to  America  for  steel-making  purposes,  is  striking.  It  is  superior 
to  the  iron  mined  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  of  Spain,  whence  millions 
of  tons  are  annually  sent  to  Britain  and  Northern  Europe. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  iron  from  such  a  pure  stone  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Experiments  have  already  been  made  by  the  Parke  and  Lacy  Go. 
of  Sydney,  chronicled  in  the  Australian  Mining  Standard  of  July 
20, 1891,  in  which,  "  employing  an  ordinary  blast  furnace,  first-class 
castings  were  produced." 

The  report  states  that — 

The  experiment  was  conducted  at  Halliday^s  Engine  Works,  20  Erskine 
Street,  Sydney,  by  Mr.  W.  Brazenall,  who  holds  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  the  ConunissionerB  of  the  London  Exhibition,  1889.  Mr.  Brazenall 
informs  us  that  he  charged  an  ordinary  foundry  furnace  with  f  cwt.  of 
the  Tasmanian  iron  ore  and  about  14  lb.  of  limestone,  and  ran  the  iron 
smelted  into  pigs.  He  afterwards  made  castings  of  various  descriptions 
from  the  pigs  thus  produced,  and  had  a  cast  mandrel  put  into  the  lathe, 
to  show  that  the  iron  was  not  too  hard  for  machining.  The  iron  proved 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  of  exceedingly  fine  and  close  grain,  and  very 
tough.  In  addition  to  the  cast  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  puddle-bar  iron 
was  secured,  owing  to  the  furnace  not  being  entirely  adapted  for  producing 
cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron  has  been  worked  up  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Mr.  Brazenall,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  Mr.  Halliday,  both  speak  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  ore. 

I  have  myself  seen  the  ore  and  the  castings,  and  can  fully 
corroborate  all  that  is  here  expressed. 

As  if  these  riches  were  not  enough,  there  has  recently  been 
made  the,  in  some  respects,  most  momentous  discovery  of  the 
century,  so  far  as  regards  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Mother  Colony 
of  Australasia,  and  the  consequences  that  may  flow  therefrom  in 
regard  to  her  manufacturing  and  shipping  supremacy. 

After  a  considerable  outlay  and  much  patient  and  plucky  enter- 
prise a  seam  of  coal  has  been  struck,  some  10  feet  thick,  on  one  of 
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the  main  promontories  of  Sydney  Harbour.  The  coal  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  main  Southern  coal-field,  which  extends 
from  Bulli  in  the  south  to  Newcastle  district  in  the  north.  The 
existence  of  the  seam,  at  almost  the  exact  depth  at  which  it  has 
been  touched  by  the  diamond  drill,  had  been  predicted  by  Professor 
David,  of  the  Mines  Department,  Sydney,  now  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  there,  and  by  the  well-known  authority.  Professor 
Benton,  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  when  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Colony.  The  depth  is  considerable,  being  900  yards,  but  shal- 
low by  comparison,  when  one  considers  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Mines  has  laid  down  1,500  yards  as  a  workable  depth,  and  the 
fact  that  in  Belgium  seams  of  only  2  to  8  feet  in  thickness 
are  worked  at  a  depth  of  1,200  yards.  Even  in  this  country,  coal  is 
won  at  depths  largely  in  excess  of  900  yards. 

The  mineral,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  has  been  found  to 
extend  over  a  large  area ;  and  the  importance  of  the  discovery  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shipped  into  the  largest 
steamers  afloat,  direct  from  the  pit,  at  a  saving  of  some  85.  per  ton 
on  the  average  cost  of  carriage  and  handling  from  the  nearest 
existing  collieries.  This  discovery  gives  an  added  wealth  to  New 
South  Wales,  considering  the  harbour  area  alone,  on  the  estimate 
of  both  scientific  experts  and  practical  coal-masters,  of  200,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  worth  well-nigh  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling ; 
and  gives  to  Sydney  a  pre-eminence  over  every  metropolitan  city  in 
the  world  for  manufacturing  facilities,  close  to  deep  water,  in  the 
very  centre  of  population.  Experts  report  that  no  practical  diffi- 
culties exist,  the  cover  being  sound  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
without  a  flaw  or  break,  and  absolutely  dry. 

Picture  to  yourselves  busy  collieries  at  Tilbury  Docks,  in  relation 
to  Wales,  or  Newcastle,  or  West  Calder  in  Scotland,  and  you  have 
at  once  an  idea  of  the  position  thus  established.  Our  Australian 
coal,  it  is  true,  is  not  equal  to  your  Welsh,  the  calorimetric  value 
being  some  12  per  cent,  less ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  now  it 
can  be  put  aboard  ship  for  95.  per  ton,  as  against  an  average  of  lis. 
in  Wales. 

I  am  not  indulging  in  vain  rhetoric  when  I  say  that  in  the  whole 
world  there  will  be  no  other  metropolitan  city  with  a  coal  mine  in 
operation  within  its  town  boundaries,  and  in  such  favourable  position 
that  the  coal  can  be  rolled  down  the  shoots  from  the  pit's  mouth 
into  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers,  lying  not  a  cable's  length 
away. 

Cheap  coal,  with  quick  desyatcji,  m^ans  a  ^eat  impetus  to  the 
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trade  of  the  Colony,  and  can  be  computed  in  plain  matter  of  fact 
figures,  by  the  least  imaginative.  I  make  no  apology  for  referring 
to  this  momentous  discovery  in  such  a  review  as  I  have  been 
making.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoken  of  the  opening  trade  with 
Canada.  The  exploitation  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  which  is  even  now  proceeding  apace*;  the  growing  atten- 
tion which  is  being  given  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  indeed 
by  the  military  authorities  here,  to  the  question  of  remounts  for 
the  army  being  provided  from  Australian  breeds  of  horses ;  to  the 
victualling  of  many  of  our  stations  abroad  by  Australian  meat  and 
provisions ;  but  time  would  fail  me,  and  I  would  weary  you,  were  I 
to  further  tell  of  our  pigments— vast  deposits  of  purple  and  white 
oxide  and  pure  natural  chromes,  our  gems  and  precious  stones,  our 
valuable  timbers,  our  pottery  clays,  and  the  avenues  of  fresh 
industry  that  present  themselves  when  we  shall  have  perfected  our 
schemes  of  water  conservation. 

We  are  learning  from  the  failures  of  the  past.  We  have  been 
under  the  chastening  of  depression  and  disaster.  But  we  may  well 
say,  with  the  ancient  philosopher,  that  it  is  well  for  us  that  we 
have  been  afflicted  in  our  youth ;  "  and,  after  all,  we  are  young, 
vigorous,  and  not  yet  near  our  prime.  We  were  undoubtedly  in 
danger  of  being  spoilt  by  a  long  career  of  prosperity.  We  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  critics,  and  I  am  not  here  to  contradict, 
becoming  indolent,  luxurious,  self-indulgent.  But  we  have  had  a 
rough  awakening,  and  I  think  the  lesson  has  been  laid  to  heart. 
Doubtless  we  may  yet  have  our  bufietings,  our  rebuffs,  and  our  re- 
verses ;  but  I  believe  our  great  national  industries  were  never 
approaching  so  sound  a  footing  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Never,  as  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  has 
there  been  in  Australian  history  such  an  epoch  of  industrial  activity. 
Fresh  channels  are  being  daily  opened  up  for  remunerative  enter- 
prise, as  I  have  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  show.  And  with  it 
all  our  social  and  intellectual  progress,  amid  many  hindrances 
and  baitings  and  imperfections,  is  yet  keeping  step  with  our 
material  advancement.  Literature,  learning,  and  art  are  not 
lagging  in  the  race.  In  every  department  of  human  activity,  all 
that  tends  to  make  a  nation  truly  great  is  being  steadily  promoted ; 
and  though  I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  and  know  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  of  all  things  mundane,  I  am  sanguine 
enough,  yet,  I  hope,  sober  enough,  too,  to  venture  on  the  forecast, 
.that  ere  the  advent  of  a  new  century  the  progress  of  Australia  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  national  greatness  will  be  found — under  a 
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federated  flag,  in  close  union  with  the  dear  old  Motherland — such 
as  will  eclipse  in  brilliancy  and  stability,  all  that  has  ever  yet  been 
chronicled  of  oar  wondrous  Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  in  the  days  of 
our  quickest  expansion  and  of  our  most  splendid  achievements. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Wbstby  Pbbcbval,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  by  way  of  criticism,  certainly  by  way  of  hostile  criti- 
cism, there  is  very  Uttle  to  say  on  the  excellent  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  com- 
mendation both  for  the  admirable  rendering  which  Mr.  Inglis  has 
given  of  his  paper  and  the  excellent  matter  it  contains.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  kept  his  promise  of  avoiding  those  rather 
unwholesome  statistics  to  which  we  are  sometimes  treated,  and 
which,  I  fear,  seldom  impress  us  as  they  ought  to  do.  We  have  all 
heard  too  much  of  late  of  what  has  been  termed  the  seamy  side  of 
Australia,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  coat  is  no  longer  turned 
inside  out,  but  is  presented  to  us  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Inglis  has 
done  good  service  in  referring  to  the  very  rapid  development  of  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  future  of 
Australia,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  the  small  farmer  class.  You 
all  know  that  Australia  is  the  great  pastoral  country — the  great 
pastoral  country  of  the  world,  I  think  I  may  say,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  small  farming  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  pastoral 
capacities.  On  the  contrary,  we  always  notice  that  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  small  farming  goes  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
industries.  The  large  farmer  grows  the  sheep,  but  it  is  the  small 
farmer,  as  a  rule,  who  turns  the  sheep  into  mutton.  The  large 
grower  produces  the  cattle,  but  it  is  the  small  farmer  who  has  the 
dairy  cow.  If  proof  is  wanted  of  the  enormous  increase  in  small 
farming  in  Australia,  it  is  afforded  in  the  magnificent  export  of 
dairy  produce  to  this  country  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  last  few  months.  Probably  few  of  you  think  what  a  ton  of 
butter  means.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  many  of  those  little 
dainty  pats  on  our  breakfast-table  go  to  make  up  a  ton,  and  close 
upon  15,000  tons  of  butter  have  come  from  the  Colonies  of  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand  this  season.  That  is  one  of  the  products  of  small 
farming.  The  same  progress,  though  in  a  less  degree,  has  been 
made  in  fruit,  honey,  bacon,  and  those  numerous  small  products 
which  the  French  call  la  petite  culture,  and  which  are  so  important 
to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  small  farmer.   I  am  glad  also  that 
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Mr.  Inglis  took  oooasion  to  refate  what,  I  think,  is  an  opinion  too 
generally  held  in  this  country,  that  in  the  Colonies  we  do  not  want 
people  from  this  side  of  the  world.  This  opinion  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  untrue.  We  do  not  want  the  class  Mr.  Inglis  called  the 
wastrels  and  the  ne'er-do-wells,  but  we  do  want  men  of  energy,  men 
of  knowledge,  and  men  of  means  to  help  us  to  develop  our  waste 
lands.  Such  people  will  find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  they  need  not 
be  afraid  that  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Colonies  will  in  any  way 
object  to  their  arrival ;  on  the  contrary,  they  recognise  them  as 
employers  of  labour  rather  than  as  competitors,  and  men  who  are 
ready  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  development  which  has  to  be 
performed.  I  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Inglis  for  his  forcible  paper,  and 
thank  him  especially  for  the  impartial  tribute  of  praise  he  has  paid 
to  the  progress  of  my  own  Colony,  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  B.  B.  DoBELL  :  It  gives  me  groat  pleasure,  as  a  Canadian, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation  I  have  formed  of  the 
inspiriting  lecture  we  have  just  listened  to.  I  often  think,  when  a 
lecturer  is  going  to  give  an  address  on  a  great  subject  like  Aus- 
tralia, it  might  be  a  prudent  step  if  he  carried  out  the  arrangement 
which  Dean  Bamsey  tells  of  the  minister,  who  agreed  with  an  elder 
who  often  challenged  his  facts,  not  to  do  so  by  an  interruption,  but 
just  to  give  a  low  whistle,  and  he  would  try  and  amend  it,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  foxes'  tails.  To-night  I  do  not  think  there  was  the 
slightest  cause  for  the  severest  critic  to  give  even  a  low  whistle.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  heard  anything  that  is  not  based  upon  solid 
facts.  The  practical  suggestions  made  for  the  development  of  Aus- 
tralia would  be  good  for  Canada  or  any  other  of  our  Colonies.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  remember  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  few  Canadians 
were  bold  enough  to  come  over  to  this  country  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  draw  closer  the  trade  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies— you  will  not  forget,  sir, 
that  you  were  one  with  others  who  gently  but  effectually  sat  upon  us. 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  DoBELL :  I  think,  however,  the  seed  then  sown  has  been 
growing ;  for  we  parted  with  this  resolution,  that  if  we  could  not  draw 
closer  trade  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  we 
could,  at  all  events,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Home  Government, 
draw  closer  the  relations  between  the  several  Colonies  themselves. 
This  aim,  I  believe,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Australian 
and  Canadian.  The  Governments  of  both  these  Colonies  are  now 
legislating  for  this  object.  I  must  admit,  after  hearing  of  the  won- 
4erful  possibilities  of  4ustralia^  that  my  spirit  failed  me  when  \ 
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thought  of  the  result  of  drawing  closer  to  such  an  Eldorado. 
Why,  we  shall  not  have  a  Canadian  left ;  with  the  facilities  afforded 
for  rapid  transit  from  Vancouver,  we  shall  all  be  going  to  Australia. 
Why  stop  in  a  country  where  we  are  chiefly  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  ?  But,  sir,  the  lecturer  drew  a  picture  of  where 
they  could  only  travel  on  snow-shoes.  Now,  sir,  I  thought  that,  at 
least  in  this  mode  of  locomotion,  we  were  without  rivals ;  but  if  you 
can  enter  into  competition  with  us  in  snow-shoes,  I  am  going  there. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  listened  to  the  address  with  great  pleasure, 
and  although  I  did  expect  that  I  might  suggest  taking  a  few  feet 
off  the  foxes*  tails,  it  has  not  been  necessary. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cabbington,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  it  a  great 
compliment  and  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  this 
evening,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  listening  to  the 
most  able  paper  that  has  been  read  to  us  by  my  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Inglis.  There  is  probably  no  person  in  this  room  who  knows  Mr. 
Inglis  better  than  I  do.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  close  connection  with  him  for  nearly  five  years — he 
was  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown  ;  and  why  I  attach  such  great 
value  to  his  paper  is  that  I  know  he  is  a  man  perfectly  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  honourable,  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  using 
one  word  of  exaggeration  ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  learn  from  him  what  Australia  up-to-date  is.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  most  remarkable  history  to-night.  Two  very  notable 
things  seem  to  me  to  have  happened.  One  is  the  success  of  the 
diamond  drill  in  the  up-country,  and  the  other  is  the  discovery  of  a 
seam  of  coal  in  one  of  the  promontories  of  Sydney  Harbour.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Inglis,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  discovery 
of  that  enormous  mass  of  coal  may  lead  to.  It  may  be  onl^  a 
portion  of  the  coal  around  there.  When  you  think  that  you  can 
get  the  largest  ships  close  up  to  this  promontory,  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  future  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  the  great  port  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  may  be.  There  is  another  thing  the  paper  has  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of,  and  that  is  the  idea  I  have  always  had  of  the 
marvellous  recuperative  powers  of  Australia  and  New  South  Wales 
particularly.  Australia  may  go  through  disasters  and  bad  seasons ; 
she  may  experience  checks  and  remain  stationary  for  a  time ;  but 
she  never  seems  to  go  back.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  of  this 
prosperity  is  the  extraordinarily  satisfactory  condition  of  her  public 
finance.  I  know  statistics  after  dinner  are  as  bad  as  a  corked  bottle 
of  claret,  but  I  may  for  one  moment  draw  your  attention  to  what 
the  revepue  of  N^w  South  Wfiles  19.  The  direct  lapd  revenue  ip 
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1892  was  £2,206,000— partly  from  rentals  and  partly  from  sales ; 
the  revenue  from  the  public  services  was  £4,416,000,  and  from 
taxation  £2,206,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  total  of  ten  millions 
sterling  required  for  working  the  country,  three-fourths  came  frt>m 
public  property,  and  one-fourth  from  the  taxpayer.  I  notice  the 
Times  observed  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  by  judicious  administration  of  the  public  property  taxes  must 
be  abolished  altogether  in  Australia.  It  is  a  debatable  subject,  I 
think,  as  my  hon.  friend  will  allow,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  country  to  have  no  taxes  at  all ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  governing  body  of  five  millions  of  human  beings 
— about  five  times  the  population  of  New  South  Wales — I  should 
have  a  very  good  reception  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  if  I  were  able  to  announce  that  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Spicer,  would  not  require  to  levy  any  tax  for  it. 
Talking  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  Australia,  I  must  refer  to  the 
disasters  of  last  year  in  order  to  refer  you  to  the  words  of  a  critic 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  men- 
tioned by  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  who  is 
my  cousin,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths, 
the  bankers,  and  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  when  he  made 
his  statement  to  the  shareholders  of  the  latter  very  recently,  said — 
"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  England  had  gone  through 
a  banking  crisis  such  as  has  occurred  in  Australia,  it  must  have 
been  followed  by  a  commercial  cataclysm  which  would  have  paralysed 
the  whole  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.*'  He  went  on  to  say 
that  his  honest  conviction  was  that  the  trade  of  Australia  is  sound 
and  legitimate,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  vitality  and  soundness  of 
commercial  constitution  which  enabled  Australia  to  undergo  such 
an  ordeal  without  utter  collapse  and  complete  destruction  of  public 
and  private  credit.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  opinion,  because  it 
is  not  the  opinion  merely  of  a  Governor  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Colony  where,  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  has  spent  five 
years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  the  mere  opinion  of  a  man  whose  heart 
is  bubbling  over  with  gratitude  for  the  kindness— the  unmerited 
kindness — he  and  his  family  received  for  so  many  happy  years.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  sound,  hard-headed  business  man— an  upright 
honourable  man  of  business,  speaking  to  shareholders  whom  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  mislead.  I  congratulate 
my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Inglis  on  having' come  back  to  this  country.  I 
am  sure  we  shall  give  him  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  take  back  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us,  especially 
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those  of  us  who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  and  his 
fiEunily. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Chapman  :  I  beg  to  protest  against  being  so  un- 
expectedly called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
interesting  lecture  without  having  had  the  slightest  intimation 
that  it  would  be  required  of  me.  Having  been  associated  with  New 
South  Wales  more  particularly  for  some  forty  years,  and  resided  in 
Sydney  for  some  twenty-five  years — where  I  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life — it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  anything 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Colony.  But  I  begin  to  doubt,  after 
listening  with  great  attention  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  Paper, 
whether  my  experience  has  not  been  all  a  myth — whether,  especially, 
all  the  criticisms  of  the  London  Press,  and  all  the  reports  of 
troubles,  financial  and  otherwise,  we  have  heard  from  the  Colony, 
during  the  past  year  more  particularly,  have  not  been  all  untrue 
and  undeserved.  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty,  I  confess,  in 
harmonising  the  wonderful  things  the  able  lecturer  has  told  us 
with  such  experience  and  reports,  and  our  severe  financial  anxieties, 
especially  during  the  last  year  or  so.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
great  potential  resources  and  rapid  recuperative  powers  of  the 
Australian  Colonies.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Australia 
will,  with  great  credit  to  herself,  pull  through  the  severe  financial 
disasters  of  the  last  year ;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  lecturer  how  it 
is  we  have  such  exkaordinary  reports,  as  to  the  great  number  of 
the  unemployed,  for  instance,  who  prowl  about  the  streets  of  Sydney 
demanding  reb'ef  from  the  Government  from  actual  starvation,  so  it 
is  alleged.  How  is  it  that  these  persons  are  not  attracted  to  the 
wonderful  productive  lands  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  from 
the  learned  lecturer  ?  Is  it  that  these  newspapers  are  maligning 
the  Colonies,  or  is  it  that  the  lecturer,  with  his  excessive  optimism, 
is  rather  misleading  us  just  a  little  bit  about  the  &cts  ?  When  I 
was  in  the  Colonies,  some  years  ago  I  admit,  the  great  difficulty  then 
was  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  those  surplus  products  not  suit- 
able for  export.  The  learned  lecturer  makes  a  great  point  about 
placing  the  people  upon  the  land  in  the  interior,  and  the  great 
advantages  likely  to  result  when  the  large  middle  or  intermediate 
district  (as  I  believe  it  is  called)  is  withdrawn  from  the  squatters, 
who  now  use  it  for  purely  pastoral  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  occupied 
for  agricultural  or  higher  uses.  A  very  commendable  idea,  doubt- 
less, provided  it  is  adopted  at  the  right  time  and  manner ;  and  the 
capital  and  labour  so  directed  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
profitably  to  the  people  immediately  interested.  At  present  I 
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venture  to  think  this  idea  of  home  agriculture,  petite  culture,  is  not 
the  wisest  employment  of  capital  and  labour  :  that  by  this  forcing 
the  people  upon  the  land  before  it  is  certainly  required  for  agri- 
culture, before  you  can  assure  the  people  they  can  certainly  raise 
and  produce  articles  saleable  locally,  or  exportable  profitably,  the 
Government  would  be  doing  harm  rather  than  good,  resulthig  in 
disappointment  and  disaster  to  all  concerned.  I  venture  to  think, 
sir,  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  the  enterprise  of  the 
colonists  should  be  earnestly  directed  to  profitable  exports — ^to 
utilising,  for  instance,  their  practically  imlimited  supply  of  food 
products,  to  the  converting  them  in  the  best  and  most  acceptable 
forms  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  There  are  millions 
of  cattle  depasturing  the  plains  of  Northern  Queensland,  certainly 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  I  say  this  from  personal  experience. 
And  remember,  sir,  that  this  large  inexhaustible  supply  lies  within 
a  few  weeks  of  England  vid  Torres  Straits.  I  derive  great  comfort, 
sir,  in  the  reflection  that  our  present  close  connection  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  the  aid  of  the 
modem  steamers  and  other  appliances,  is  a  factor  not  previously 
enjoyed,  but  certain  to  aid  those  Colonies  largely  to  regain  their 
recent  proud  position  ;  many  enterprises  are  now  feasible  and  profit- 
able between  the  Colonies  and  European  markets  that  could  not 
formerly  be  entertained.  I  look  forward  to  the  good  time,  not  far 
off,  when  we  shall  have  not  only  "  frozen  "  but  "  chilled  "  meats  in 
abundance  from  Australia.  Immediately  that  becomes  practicable, 
these  enormous  herds  of  cattle  to  which  I  have  referred,  now  worth 
perhaps  only  £2  per  head,  boiling  down  value  "  in  the  Colony, 
will  rise  to  £6  or  £6  on  the  spot,  and  double  that  in  the  English 
market.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  indeed,  of  immediate 
practical  advantage  all  round ;  but  I  do  respectfully  distrust  any 
great  relief  resulting  from  the  lecturer's  petite  culture  upon 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress.  There  is  another  thing  to  which  he 
alludes,  quite  a  fresh  Colonial  asset — I  mean  the  prodigious  value  of 
our  forests.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  gum  and  jarrah 
trees  and  of  their  usefulness  ;  but  it  is  news  to  me,  as  stated  by  the 
lecturer,  that  the  colonists  may  fairly  value  these  forests  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  I  presume 
he  means  on  the  spot  as  they  grow.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  I 
have  my  doubts,  I  confess.  Further,  the  learned  lecturer  also  refers 
to  the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  thick  seam  of  coals  on  the  shore  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  9ft.  or  10ft.  thick,  900  yds.  deep,  giving  an 
advantage,  the  able  lecturer  says,  of  ds,  per  ton  over  any  other 
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colliery  in  the  Colony.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here  ;  it  is  rather  too  deep.  Just  fancy  what  it  will  cost  to 
sink  for  and  get  coals  from  a  depth  of  2,700ft.,  about  five-eighths  of  d 
mile.  I  confess  to  having  no  experience  of  coals  or  coal-mining ; 
but  when  the  lecturer  states  that  a  mine  so  deep  can  supply  coals 
at  85.  per  ton  cheaper  than  any  other  mine  in  the  Newcastle  or 
southern  districts,  where  they  get  coals  practically  from  very 
shallow  depths,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  statement.  If 
he  means  that  Sydney  can  be  thus  so  cheaply  and  favourably 
supplied,  I  doubt  even  that.  Certainly  all  the  export  trade  will  be 
still  supplied  from  the  Newcastle  and  southern  mines,  and  until 
they  are  exhausted,  or  sunk  to  this  frightful  depth  (which  will  take 
centuries  to  accomplish),  I  venture  to  think  this  wonderful  seam  on 
the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  will  in  no  wise  realise  the  lecturer's 
expectations.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  extraordinary  wealth 
the  learned  lecturer  anticipates  in  regard  to  that  discovery.  Many 
of  us  will,  I  think,  be  dead  and  forgotten  before  there  is  any  profit 
whatever  derived  from  that  particular  enterprise.  He  talks  very 
eloquently  about  the  facility  with  which  great  steamers  can  be  put 
under  the  coal-shoots  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  the  coals  tipped 
down  to  the  ships'  holds,  omitting  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
enormous  cost  required  to  raise  such  coals  up  to  the  tipping-point. 
It  will  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  sink  suitable  shafts 
to  get  the  coals,  and  the  profits  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  illusory. 
I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  learned  lecturer's  interest- 
ing paper,  but  I  venture  to  say  there  is  a  large  amount  of  optimism 
prevailing  throughout.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  I  have 
some  cause  of  quarrel  with  our  worthy  Chairman,  Sir  Saul  Samuel, 
for  having  called  upon  me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  without 
one  word  of  warning.  I  owe  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  an  apology 
for  having  so  imperfectly  addressed  you  ;  but  the  fault  rests,  so  far 
as  I  know,  entirely  with  our  respected  Chairman. 

Mr.  T.  F.  WiOKSTEED  (South  Australia) :  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  paper  which  has  been 
read  to  us.  Naturally  and  very  properly,  no  doubt,  the  lecturer  has 
drawn  most  of  his  illustrations  from  the  Colony  of  which  he  is  a 
distinguished  ornament,  and  of  which  our  Chairman  is  the  respected 
representative.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Inglis  referred  to  South  Australia, 
quoting  the  Sydney  Mail  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  an 
emigration  of  South  Australian  farmers  to  cheaper  lands  and  more 
prolific  pastures  in  New  South  Wales.  Now,  we  are  accustomed  in 
South  Australia  to  regard  New  South  Wales  not  as  the  Mother 
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Colony,  but  aa  the  elder  sister,  and,  perhaps  with  the  irreverence 
which  such  interesting  relationship  may  suggest,  we  should  say  there 
is  not  much  in  the  suggestion  that  South  Australia  is  losing  her 
population  in  the  way  indicated.  Probably  those  residents  and 
settlers  of  New  South  Wales  who  joined  with  other  far-seeing  people 
in  founding  a  New  Austraha  in  Paraguay  are  no  more  representative 
of  New  South  Wales  than  the  migratory  farmers  were  of  South 
Australia.  New  South  Wales  represents  a  young  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  say  one  hundred  summers,  South  Australia  represents  a  miss 
of  sweet  fifty-seven,  just  enfranchised  from  the  nursery  and  making 
her  cUbut  in  society,  and  it  is  not  to  be  taken,  because  certain  former 
admirers  whom  she  has  discarded  are  now  attracted  by  the  maturer 
charms  of  the  elder  sister,  the  younger  lady  is  to  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  admirers  or  of  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  settlement 
South  Australia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  competition  with  New 
South  Wales.  Looking  at  her  enormous  territory,  her  railways 
and  telegraphs — including  the  overland  telegraph,  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  Australasia ;  looking  at  her  water- 
works, her  magnificent  drainage  system,  her  beautiful  capital  city, 
I  think  she  has  done  very  well,  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and 
quite  as  well,  in  proportion,  as  the  other  Colonies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  the  casual  migration  of  a  few  fanners  is  likely  to  have  any 
effect  on  her  prospects,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  this  too  suggestive, 
and  possibly  misleading,  reference  to  South  Australia  should  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  G.  Beetham  (New  Zealand) :  There  are  certain  figures  in 
Mr.  Inglis's  excellent  paper  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  popula- 
tion in  New  Zealand  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  take  exception. 
He  says  that  in  five  months  140,000  souls  have  been  put  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Inglis  :  I  did  not  say  so.  I  was  quoting  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Beetham  :  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  quite  so.  It  is  impossible 
that  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  New  Zealand  could  have  been 
settled  on  the  land  in  such  a  period  as  five  months,  although  I  am 
aware  that  settlement  is  progressing  rapidly.  If,  on  closer 
examination,  I  find  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge my  error.  I  am  deUghted  to  hear,  with  respect  to  New  South 
Wales,  that  there  are  80,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  now  fit 
for  agricultural  operations.  If  that  is  so,  it  holds  out  a  magnificent 
prospect. 

The  Chaibman  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
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Mr*  Beetham  :  I  valued  the  lecture  so  much  that  I  am  sorry  to 
take  exception  to  anything.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I 
would  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  remark  of  the  lecturer  that  he 
hopes  that  in  time  the  Colonies  will  eclipse  the  Mother  Country.  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  used  the  word  emulate.  It  has,  I 
know,  been  predicted  that  the  New  Zealander  will  survey  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  but  I  hope  that  day  may  be  far  distant,  and  that  while 
the  Colonies  will  emulate  the  Mother  Country,  they  will  never 
eclipse  her. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangab  :  I  join  with  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Inglis  on  his  able  and  instructive  Paper,  and 
as  I  have  just  returned  from  Australia,  perhaps  a  few  words  from 
me  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  I  confess  with  some  regret 
that  I  had  been  absent  from  New  South  Wales  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  during  my  recent  visit  there  I  made  several  long  excur- 
sions by  rail  to  the  interior.  One  of  these  was  to  Albury  on  the 
Murray  River,  between  which  town  and  Junee,  near  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  Hiver,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  I  was  astonished  and 
delighted  to  witness  the  great  strides  that  had  been  made  in  agri- 
culture in  those  fourteen  years.  We  passed  through  some  of  the 
finest  land  possible,  and  huge  fields  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  A  similar  state  of  things  was  also  to 
be  met  with  on  the  journey  to  Brisbane,  over  700  miles,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  on  the 
famous  Darling  Downs  in  Queensland.  Mr.  Inglis  has  referred  to 
a  splendid  seam  of  coal  recently  discovered  in  Sydney  Harbour,  but 
he  did  not  tell  us— as  it  is  so  well  known — what  wonderful  coal 
mines  we  have  in  New  South  Wales  generally.  Unfortunately, 
however,  their  prosperity  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
strikes,  which,  considering  that  miners  could  easily  earn  £d  per  week, 
were  of  a  most  senseless  character.  Mr.  Inglis  has  told  us  of  a 
probable  tax  on  land  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  as  the  squatters,  of 
whom  I  claim  to  be  one,  have  been  obliged  to  secure  their  runs  by 
purchasing  the  freehold,  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  such 
a  tax  is  a  proper  one.  There  are  too  advocates  of  what  is  called  a 
single  tax,  which,  I  understand,  means  that  all  taxation  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  land  and  nothing  else,  which  cannot  be  right. 
Lord  Carrington,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  here,  and  whose  reference 
to  the  happy  time  he  spent  in  New  South  Wales  is  very  gratifying 
to  all  colonists,  has  referred  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  and  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  bad  over  forty  years'  experience  as  a  banker  in  London, 
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his  opinion  should  carty  great  weight  Another  hopeful  sign  of 
returning  prosperity  is  that  for  1898  the  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  exceeded  the  imports  by  more  than  four  millions  sterling. 
l?his  for  a  young  country  speaks  volumes,  and  should  show  gentle- 
men in  England  that  the  word  "  repudiation'*  does  not  and  need 
not  exist  in  our  vocabulary. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Inglis  for  his  able,  interesting  and  instructive  Paper. 
Mr.  Beetham  spoke  of  80,000,000  acres  of  land  being  brought  into 
cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  as  baing  a  surprisingly  large 
quantity.  I  may  inform  him  that  the  total  area  of  land  in  the 
Colony  is  about  199,000,000  of  acres,  150,000,000  acres  of  which, 
being  unalienated,  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  80,000,000  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Colony.  I  have  also  noticed  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dangar, 
that  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  last  year  exceeded  the  imports 
by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  over  £4,000,000— that  is,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  both  the  public  and  private 
indebtedness  of  the  Colony ;  so  that,  taking  credit  for  this  large 
surplus,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is 
concerned,  to  send  any  large  amount  of  gold  out  of  the  Colony 
to  meet  the  engagements  of  the  country  here.  As  to  coal,  to 
which  such  interesting  reference  has  been  made,  I  may  mention 
that  the  coal  fields  of  New  South  Wales  cover  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  will  show  how 
enormously  wealthy  the  Colony  really  is  in  this  valuable  mineral. 

Mr.  Inglis  :  I  have  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very 
gratifying  attention.  I  have  to  thank  you  also  for  what  certainly 
has  been  very  extraordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  some,  because 
you  have  discovered  certain  things  in  my  lecture  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  myself,  and  which  I  never  expected  would  be 
discovered  there.  Of  course,  we  all  know  there  are  doubters  on  the 
earth.  There  were  doubters  even  among  the  Apostles.  I  imagine 
my  friend  Mr.  Chapman,  for  instance,  may  very  likely  go  by  the 
name  of  Thomas ;  also  that  he  has  been  a  very  long  time  away 
from  New  South  Wales,  or  he  would  not  have  so  directly  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  my  statements.  These  statements,  of 
course,  as  I  explained  at  the  outset,  were  made  in  a  general  and 
popular  way.  I  said  I  would  not  descend  to  dry  statistics— that  the 
address  was  intended  to  be  more  suggestive  than  statistical.  After 
the  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  my  true  and  valued  personal 
friend  Lord  Carrington  as  to  my  general  accuracy  and  straight- 
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forwardness,  I  may  feirly  put  the  one  against  the  other  and  leave  you 
to  say  on  which  side  the  testimony  lies.   Let  me  say  what  pleasure 
it  must  have  given  us  all  to  hear  the  cheery,  ringing  utterances  of 
his  Lordship.   However,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chapman,  who  I  am  sure  did 
not  mean  to  impugn  my  personal  accuracy,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider 
just  one  or  two  illustrative  facts.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  dairy 
cattle  were  selling  at  an  average  of  about  £2  to  £8  a  head.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  dairying  industry,  and  the  application  of 
co-operative  principles,  dairy  cattle  are  now  worth  in  many  localities 
"  £9  to  £15  a  head.  Sheep  in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago  were  worth 
a  few  shillings  a  head ;  last  year  they  were  fetching  from  185.  to 
225.  in  many  cases.  Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where 
communication  is  not  very  advanced,  the  prices  are  not  so  high ;  but 
in  the  Blawarra  district,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
dairy  cows  formerly  worth  from  £2  to  £3  now  average  from  £9  to 
sometimes  £12.  So  it  is  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  Mr.  Chapman 
also  took  exception  to  my  estimate — which  is  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  after  all — of  the  value  of  the  forest  lands.    Well,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  said  the  great 
red-gum  forests  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  basin,  the  cedar  lands  of 
the  northern  coast,  the  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  and  other  hard  woods 
of  the  interior  uplands — that  in  these,  with  the  jarrah  and  other  hard 
wood  forests  of  Western  and  Southern  AustraUa,  not  to  speak  of  our 
pine,  kauri  and  blue-gum  forests,  the  Colonies  had  an  asset  which 
would  more  than  pay  twice  over  the  whole  national  debt  of  Austral- 
asia.   I  should  be  glad  to  get  them  for  the  money,  and  I  think  I 
should  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it.   Then,  Mr.  Chapman 
showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  when  he  used  one  adjective  in  regard 
to  the  recent  coal  discovery  under  Sydney  Harbour.    He  spoke  of 
this  "imaginary"  find  of  coal.   That  is  very  suggestive.   It  shows 
the  general  trend  of  his  mind.    I  can  only  say,  if  he  wants  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  my  card 
and  if  he  will  go  down  with  that  to  Sir  Saul  Samuel's  oflBce,  I  think 
he  will  find  evidence  that  will  satisfy  him  in  the  shape  of  the  actual 
core  of  coal  over  ten  feet  long.  The  scope  of  my  paper,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  recent  discoveries  and  developments.   I  was  not 
seeking  to  decry  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  coalfields  of  other 
parts.    I  desired  to  show  what  these  recent  developments  were,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  before  long  we  shall  have  even  more  astounding 
developments  still  to  chronicle,  showing  the  wealth  of  New  South 
Wales  to  be  really  inexhaustible.    As  to  the  unemployed,  I  would 
refer  my  friend  to  the  fact  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  so-called 
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unemployed  have  found  remunerative  employment  in  the  last  twelve 
months  from  the  city  of  Sydney  alone.    The  men  remaining 
number,  I  believe,  from  2,000  to  8,000,  and  they  largely  consist 
of  men  who  in  any  country,  and  at  any  time,  would  be  un- 
employed.    Many  of  them  are,  without  dispute,  just  that  class  of 
**  gangrel  bodies,*'  somers,  and  loafers — idle  parasites  on  the  body 
politic — we  find  in  all  countries,  and  if  you  were  to  search  the  great 
cities  of  England,  you  would  find  them  in  even  greater  numbers.  I 
will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  class  I  mean.   A  man  came  up 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  riding  over  his  run,  and  wanted  work.* 
My  friend  said:  ''Well,  our  shed  will  open  in  a  few  weeks" — ^the 
man  said  he  was  a  shearer — *^  in  the  meantime  I  can  give  you  some 
light  work,  cutting  down  thistles  on  the  run.**    "  All  right,  what 
will  you  give  me?"   "  Well,*'  my  friend  said,  "it  is  only  light 
work ;  I  will  give  you  165.  and  your  tucker.**   I  would  not  like  to 
repeat  verbatim  et  literatim  the  reply  of  the  unemployed,  but  holding 
up  his  heavy,  well-shod  hoof  he|said  :  "Do  you  see  that  there  boot, sir  ? 

Well,  I  would  rather  tramp  off  that  there  boot  off  that  there  

foot  before  I  would  take  your  — - 155.  and  tucker.* '  That  is  the  style 
of  many  of  the  unemployed  we  have — loafers  about  the  city,  who  don't 
want  work,  who  won*t  work,  and  never  will  work.  I  myself  think  we 
might  well  introduce  the  German  system  of  employment  into  the 
Colonies,  and  I  think  that  will  be  done  before  long.  Where  men  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  reasonable  wage,  there  is  any  amount  of  work 
in  Australia.  As  to  my  friend  from  South  Australia,  I  think  he  will, 
on  reflection,  be  of  opinion  that  his  remarks  were,  perhaps,  scarcely 
up  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  I  have  tried  to  strike  the  idea  that 
we  are  not  going  to  perpetuate  these  petty  divisions,  that  we  aspire 
to  be  a  United  Australia  under  the  federal  flag,  and  that  what 
makes  for  the  good  of  New  South  Wales  will  make  for  the  good  of 
South  Australia.  If  a  man  thinks  he  can  do  better  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  South  Australia,  there  will  be  others,  in  a  migratory 
population  like  ours,  who  will  think  they  can  do  better  in  South 
Australia  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  perhaps  they  will  find  one 
Colony  just  as  good  as  the  other.  If  I  was  unfortunate  in  selecting 
this  extract,  I  am  sorry;  because  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
South  Australia,  and  believe  she  has  a  future  before  her  not  less 
promising  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  As 
regards  Mr.  Dangar,  it  did  one  good  to  hear  that  honoured  name 
again  mentioned  in  such  an  assembly  as  this.  There  are  no 
finer  pioneers  who  have  ever  come  to  Australia  than  the  Dangars ; 
their  name  is  synonymous  witb  9JI  th^t  is  etraightforwarcif 
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honourable,  manly,  and  courageous  in  the  development  of  Australia. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  single  tax  is  impracticable ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  taxation  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  land  is  a  fair  source 
from  which  we  ought  to  get  a  portion  of  it  at  least,  especially  as  the 
State  expenditure  has  done  so  much  in  many  cases  to  increase  its 
value.  In  regard  to  my  ultra-British  friend  Mr.  Beetham,  he  says 
let  us  **  emulate  the  Old  Country,  and  not  eclipse  her."  Well,  I 
have  an  ambition  to  be  even  a  better  man  than  my  father.  I  say 
let  us  emulate  the  Old  Country  in  everything  that  is  good — let  us 
eclipse  her,  if  possible,  in  all  that  is  good,  and  let  us  hope  she  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  hint  from  her  children  at  any  time,  when 
they  are  go.ing  in  the  path  of  everything  that  is  truly  noble  and 
wisely  progressive.  I  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given 
me  to-night.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  so  many  who  evidently  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  Colonies.  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  high  key 
note,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  have  failed.  My  object  was  not  to 
speak  of  any  one  Colony  or  any  one  interest  in  particular,  but  to 
impress  on  your  imaginations  the  enormous  development  which  is 
taking  place  in  profitable  industry  all  over  the  Colonies.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  wish  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  the 
oldest  Agent-General  of  the  Colonies  at  the  present  time,  and  one 
who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  all  sorts  of  worthy 
enterprise,  not  only  material,  but  intellectual,  moral,  and  political. 
The  name  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  is  one  that  not  only  stands  high  in  the 
respect,  but  Ues  deep  in  the  affections,  of  all  those  who  know  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  within  the  last  80  or'  40 
years  ;  and  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
encouraging  him  in  his  noble  work,  and  showing  we  honour  and  re- 
spect him  for  the  good  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  which  have 
made  his  name  such  an  honoured  name  amongst  us. 
The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  8, 1894, 
when  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  read  a  Paper  on 

Canada  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire." 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  23 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident  and  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: — 

Richard  O.  Backhouaef  Frederick  CarUr^  Alexander  Douglas,  Frederick 
William  Fry,  George  Stanley  Harris,  Laiffrence  A,  Wallace,  A.MJnst.CE,, 
George  Wood. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alexcmder  Carrick  (New  Zealand),  Alcide  Des  Matures^  Ren).  B.  GrsaUy 
Doiiglas,  M,A.  {Cape  Colony),  Joseph  JR.  Dyer  {Transvaal),  Harry  M,  Elliott 

i Transvaal),  Major  Patrick  W  Forbes  {Matabeleland),  William  John  Gamett 
Victoria),  Dr,  Henry  E,  Garrett  {New  South  Wales),  William  IngdU,  M.C.P. 
{British  Guiana),  Hon,C*  J.  Johnston^  M,L.C.  {New  Zealand),  James  Malcolm 
hfew  South  Wales),  Capt.  R.  G,  Murray  {R.M.S.  "  Himalaya  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Oakeshott  {Transvaal),  George  F.  Perrins  {Transvaal)^  Edward  SheUds 
{Cape  Colony),  Edmund  T.  Somerset  {Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  you  will  not  think 
I  am  comparing  one  Colony  with  another  if  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
one  respect  Canada  is  most  remarkable — namely,  in  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  she  allows  Ministries  to  remain  in  office ;  for  it  may 
be  in  your  recollection,  when  you  consider  the  politics  of  States  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  that  in  some,  at  all  events, 
of  those  States,  Ministries  are  changed  almost  with  the  changing  of 
the  moon*  As  against  that — as  I  cannot  help  thinking — evil 
example  we  see,  if  we  turn  to  Canada,  that  for  five  years  since 
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Confederation  one  party  was  in  o£Sce,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
five  years  another  party  has  been  constantly  in  power  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  Canadian  people.  We  shall  have  the  great  happi- 
ness to-night  of  hearing  a  Paper  from  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  the 
party  which  has  been  so  constantly  and  steadfastly  in  office  ever  since 
the  formation  of  that  great  Dominion ;  and  as  we  know  that  the 
Confederation  has  had  an  almost  unexampled  success  amongst  the 
federal  systems  of  the  world,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  speaking  of 
Canadian  wishes  and  aspirations  and  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
will  be  able  to  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  authority,  what  those 
desires  are,  he  himse}f  knowing  well  their  very  spring  and  sources. 
Sir  Chablbs  Tufpeb  then  read  his  Paper  on 

CANADA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNITY  OF 
THE  EMPIRE. 

The  most  important  event  of  recent  years  conducive  to  the  unity 
of  the  British  Empire  was,  in  my  opinicm,  the  Confederation  of 
Canada.  Down  to  that  period  British  North  America  was  com- 
posed of  five  isolated  provinces,  and  the  great  Rupert's  Land  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  occupied  by  25,000  savages,  and  the  home  of 
the  buffalo.  The  provinces  were  separated  by  hostile  tariffs,  with 
no  common  interests  and  no  means  of  intercommunication  by 
railway.  The  Great  North-West,  declared  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  be 
capable  of  providing  happy  homes  for  40  millions  of  people,  was 
separated  from  the  older  provinces  by  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness, 
and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
All  this  has  been  changed.  These  isolated  provinces,  separated  from 
the  Republic  to  the  south  by  an  invisible  line  of  from  8,000  to  4,000 
miles  in  extent,  have  been  united  under  one  strong  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  bound  together  by  a  great  transcontinental  railway  from 
Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific. 

Another  important  event  conducing  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
is  about  to  take  place.  A  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Ottawa,  on 
June  21  next,  which  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  possibly  of  the  South  African  Governments,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  drawing  these  great 
outlying  possessions  of  the  Crown  into  closer  trade  relations  with 
each  other  and  with  Great  Britain.  A  deputation  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Atrstralasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  recently  had  the 
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honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Bosehery  and  the  Marqnia 
of  Bipon  on  this  subject.  They  stated  that  Canada  had  agreed  to 
give  a  subsidy  of  £175,000  a  year  to  a  fast  steamship  service  between 
England  and  Australasia  vid  Canada,  and  would  give  substantial 
support  to  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  and  that  these  sub- 
Adies  would  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralasia ;  and  they  asked  for  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  these  services,  on  the  ground  of  their  great  political, 
strategical,  commercial,  and  defensive  value. 

The  deputation  was  assured  that  their  representations  would 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that 
a  representative  would  be  sent  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Ottawa. 
This  movement  has  received,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
hearty  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Press  of  this  country. 

Many  persons  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  John  Colomb, 
who  has  professed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  has 
assumed  a  position  of  hostility  to  these  proposals.  I  confess  that  I 
did  not  share  that  surprise,  as  I  had  long  since  learned  that  that 
gentleman  was  apparently  not  well-informed  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  great  Colonies  have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  defsnoe  of 
the  Empire — unless,  as  Sir  John  Colomb  seems  to  think,  the  term 
Empire  applies  only  to  Great  Britain.  As  this  is  a  question  of  much 
moment,  permit  me  to  draw  attention  briefly  to  some  of  these  services. 

A  few  years  ago  every  important  town  in  British  North  America 
was  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  To-day  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  that  country,  except  at  Halifax,  where  a  small  force  is 
kept  for  strategical  purposes. 

When  Canada  purchased  the  North- West  Territory  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  Lord  Wolseley  was  sent  with  Imperial  troops 
to  put  down  a  rebellion.  When  a  subsequent  rising,  under  the 
same  half-breed  leader,  Biel,  took  place,  it  was  suppressed  by 
Canada  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  expended  on — 

An  Interoceanic  Railway   120,000»000 


Canals    .      .      .  < 

Deepening  the  St.  Lawrence 
Graving  Docks .  '  . 
North- West  and  Lands  . 


60,000,000 
8,834,000 
2,700,000 
7,000,000 
18,500,000 
7,000,000 
256,000 


British  Colombia  Fortifications 


218,840,000 
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and  expends  annually  on — 


Militia.  ••••••• 

Mounted  Police 

British  Columbia  Garrison  •      •      •  • 
Eight  steamers  coast  service 
Subsidy  China  and  Austral,  steam  service  . 
Subsidy  pledged  to  Atlantic  steam  service  . 
Interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  ^213,840,000 


1,340,000 
625,000 
47,500 
172,000 
208,000 
760,000 
8,553,600 


11,688,100 


Or  about  £2,337,620  per  annum. 


This  is  irrespective  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  741  light- 
houses, ;^450,000 ;  immigration  expenses,  ;^200,000 ;  and  expenditure 
connected  with  Indians,  /^959,864. 

This  expenditure  secured  the  construction  of  a  great  transconti- 
nental line  of  railway,  bringing  England  twenty  days  nearer  to  Japan 
than  by  the  Suez  Canal.  It  has  provided  an  alternative  line  to  India, 
upon  which  Great  Britain  may  have  to  depend  for  the  security 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East.  It  enables  her  ships  of  war  to  reach 
Montreal,  and  her  gunboats  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  continent 
at  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  It  provides  graving  docks  at 
Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Victoria ;  extinguishes  the  title  of  the  Indians, 
and  provides  for  their  civilisation  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  a  year ;  opens  to  British  settlement  the  great  North-West, 
where  every  eligible  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  160 
acres  of  land ;  maintains  a  permanent  defensive  force,  and  trains 
88,000  volunteers,  and  provides  a  garrison  for  the  fortifications  of 
British  C!olumbia.  Included  in  this  are  the  subsidies  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  steamers,  available  for  the  use  anywhere  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  as  war  cruisers  and  transports  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Canada  also  supports  a  Boyal  Military  College  at  Kingston, 
seventy  or  eighty  of  whose  cadets  are  now  officers  in  the  British  Army. 

Before  confederation  the  fisheries  of  the  British  Provinces  were 
protected  by  her  Majesty's  navy.  Now  that  service  is  performed 
by  eight  armed  steamers  owned  and  maintained  by  Canada.  This 
expenditure  of  £2,337,620  per  annum  is  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
people  of  Canada  for  services  vital  to  the  strength,  defence,  and  unity 
of  the  Empire.  Yet,  at  a  meeting  at  the  London  Working  Men's 
College,  on  March  11, 1893,  Sir  John  Colomb  said :  England  paid 
Ids.  6d,  out  of  every  pound  of  the  cost  of  defending  the  Empire, 
Australia  ^d,,  and  Canada  not  a  brass  farthing  t "  ^  I  may  say  that 

'  The  above  is  quoted  from  Imperial  Federation,  but  Sir  John  Colomb  in* 
forms  me  tbat  tbe  words  he  used  were  not  as  stated  above,  but  as  follows : 
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in  addition  to  the  large  capital  expenditure  made  by  Australasia  and 
South  Africa  for  naval  and  harbour  defensive  purposes,  I  find  the 
annual  expenditure  for  naval  andtnilitary  defence  in  those  Colonies 
at  the  last  dates  available  to  be  as  follows : — 


Colony 

Year 

Amoont 
£ 

New  South  Wales 

.  1892 

.  368,227 

Victoria 

.    1892-3  . 

.    193,651  ' 

Queensland  . 

.    1893-4  . 

.     56,499  > 

South  Australia  . 

.    1893-4  . 

.     40,068  » 

.  1892 

.  19,282 

Western  Australia 

.  1893 

.  12,699 

New  Zealand 

.    1892-3  . 

.  87,865 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

.    1891-2  . 

.    275,096 » 

.     60,384 » 

Total 

uTsjTi" 

*  Estimated  Expenditure. 

'  Including  £124,415  expended  on  Cape  Police  available  lor  defence. 

*  Including  £34,366  expended  on  Natal  Mounted  Police. 


Then,  again,  Sir  John  Colomb  in  his  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  April  13,  1893,  said :  "  The  United  Kingdom  bears  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.*'  He  ought  to 
have  known  that,  independent  of  the  Governors,  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  autonomous  Colonies,  Canada  paid  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
survey  of  the  international  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  over  £68,000 ;  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  Halifax  Arbi- 
tration between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising  out  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871 ;  half  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1888,  to  determine  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1818  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  and  that  Canada  is  now  engaged  in  settling  the  Alaskan 
boundary  at  her  own  expense,  and  pays  one-half  of  the  expenses, 
some  £20,000,  of  the  Arbitration  at  Paris  of  1893,  when  the 
question  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
described  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell  to  be — 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  sea 
ships  of  all  nations  are  equal,  whether  it  is  a  ship  of  a  great  or  insignifi- 
cant Power  ;  the  prinoiple  that  upon  the  high  seas  ships  are  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  high  seas  subjects  of 
every  nation  can  take  at  their  wUl,  according  to  their  ability,  of  the 
products  of  the  sea. 

*'  The  United  Kingdom  paid  19^.  6d.  out  of  every  pound  spent  on  the  naval 
proteQtipn  gi      Bmpire,  Aus^ri^lia  ^c2*,  ao4  C^^f^da  no\  a  br<%88  farthing," 
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It  is  interesting  to  torn  from  views  of  this  kind  to  those  held  by  the 
statesmen  of  both  the  great  parties  in  this  country.  About  two 
years  ago  Lord  Salisbury  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire : — 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  this  little  island  its  commanding  position  ?  It 
is  the  fact  that  every  nation  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  can  enter 
your  ports  with  the  products  of  countless  regions,  and  supply  your  indus- 
tries and  manufactures,  so  that  those  industries  and  manufactures  may 
compete  with  every  corner  of  the  globe.  And  why  should  you  occupy  this 
privileged  position  ?  Because  your  flag  floats  over  regions  fax  wider  than 
any  other,  and  because  upon  the  dominion  of  your  Sovereign  the  sun 
never  sets. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  terms  equally  emphatic,  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  last  year  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  Colonies  : — 

An  absolute  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  entire  system  of  govern- 
ing the  vast  dependencies  of  this  Empire,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  before,  a  source  of  grievance  and  discredit,  they  had 
become  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  our  moral  strength. 

The  vital  importance  to  England  of  her  Colonial  trade  was 
forcibly  illustrated  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  whose  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Who  that  is 
interested  in  this  great  question  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
following  utterance  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  1892  ? — 

We  know  that  every  bit  of  the  world's  surface  which  is  not  under  the 
British  flag  is  a  country  which  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  closed  to  us 
by  a  hostile  tariff,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  anxious  above  all  things 
to  conserve,  to  unify,  to  strengthen  the  Empire  of  the  Queen,  because  it  is 
to  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  within  the  Empire  of  the  Queen  that  we 
look  for  the  vital  force  of  the  commerce  of  this  country. 

The  maxim  "that  trade  follows  the  flag"  is  proved  beyond 
question  by  the  Trade  Beturns,  which  show  that  the  self-governing 
Colonies  and  West  Indies  take  of  British  exports  £2  185.  9(2.  per 
head,  as  against  Bs.  6d,  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  or  seven  times  as  much. 

Six  of  the  Colonies  importing  the  largest  quantity  of  British 
produce — the  Cape,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland — took  in  1891  £S  lis.  lOd,  per  head,  as 
against  ^9,  9d,  per  head  of  th^  populations  of  the  United  States, 
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Germany,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Russia  together,  or  a  little  over 
twelve  times  as  much. 

In  1692  the  same  Colonies  took  British  goods  to  the  extent  of 
£8  l5.  bd.  per  capita,  as  against  65.  bd,  in  the  foreign  oomitries 
already  mentioned,  or  a  little  over  eleven  times  as  much. 

Experts  to  Self-governing  Colonies  and  to  the  West  Indies,  1892. 


Colony 

£ 

Fopulation 

Canada  .... 

.  6,869,808 

.  4,833,000 

Newfoundland  . 

.  658,674 

197,000 

West  Australia  . 

.  624,249 

50,000 

Booth  Australia 

.  1,717,492 

.  316,000 

Victoria  .... 

.  4,726,361 

.  1,140,000 

New  South  Wales  . 

.  6,666,352 

.  1,134,000 

Queensland 

.  1,793,391 

.  394,000 

Tasmania  .... 

.  477,790 

.  147,000 

New  Zealand 

.  3,450,637 

.  627,000 

Cape  and  Natal . 

.  7,929,484 

f  1,627,000 
•  \  644,000 

West  Indies  and  British  Guit 

ma  2,936,624 

.  1,860,000 

Totals 

.  37,650,762  »  . 

.  12,768,000 

I  Or  £2  ISs.  9d.  per  head. 

Exports  to  United  States,  £26,647,234 ;  population,  62,622,000 ;  or  Ss,  6d.  per 
head. 


Exports  to  certain  Colonies,  1891  and  1892. 


Colony 

Cape 
Canada  . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria . 
New  Zealand . 
Queensland  . 

Totals  . 


1892 

£ 

7,929,484 
6,869,808 
6,566,352 
4,726,361 
8,450,637 
1,793,391 

81,335,933  ' 


1891 
£ 

7,957,878 
6,820,990 
8,999,969 
7,249,224 
3,369,177 
2,224,316 

36,621,654 ' 


Population 

2,071,000 
4,833,000 
1,134,000 
1,140,000 
627.000 
394,000 

10,199,000 


1  Equal  to  £S  Is,  5d.  per  head. 

Exports  to  certain  Foreign  Countries. 


*  Equal  to  £3  lis.  lOd.  per  head. 


United  States 
Germany 
France 
Spain 
Brazil 
Bussia 


Totals 


1891 
£ 

27,544,653  . 

18,804,329  . 

16,429,665  . 

4,977,473  , 

8,290,039  . 

5,407,402  . 

81,463,461  »  . 


Population 

62,622,000 
49,428,000 
38,343,000 
17,660.000 
14,002,000 
97.606,000 

279,461,000 


>  Equal  to  65.  9d,  per  head. 
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189S 
£ 


FopuIatioD 


UDited  States 
Germany  . 


26,547,284 
17,583,412 
14,686,894 
4,672,988 
7,910,326 
5,357,081 


.  62,622,000 

.  49.428,000 

.  38,343,000 

.  17,560,000 

.  14,002,000 


France 
Spain 
Brazil 
BuBsia 


97,506,900 


Totals 


76,757,885 


.  279,451,000 


*  Equal  to  55.  5d,  per  head. 


Who,  with  such  evidence  before  them,  can  question  from  an 
Imperial  standpoint  the  importance  of  developing  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country  ? 

All  the  self-governing  Colonies  have  united  in  asking  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  measures  to  so  modify  the  treaties 
with  Belgium  and  Germany  as  to  enable  closer  trade  arrangements 
to  be  made  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies  than 
with  foreign  countries.  All  these  Colonies  equally  desire  and  have 
requested  the  Government  to  submit  to  Parliament  an  amendment 
of  the  Imperial  Act  of  1878,  86  Vic.  cap.  22,  to  enable  the  Colonies 
of  Australasia  to  make  the  same  trade  arrangements  with  Canada 
and  South  Africa  as  under  that  Act  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
can  now  make  with  each  other  and  with  New  Zealand.  This 
proposal  embodies  no  new  principle,  but  simply  extends  the  power 
already  conferred  by  the  Act  in  question;  and  considering  the 
Imperial  importance  of  drawing  the  great  Colonies  into  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  England,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  the  hearty  support  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  some  time  since 
passed  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to  give  preferential  tariff  conces- 
sions to  this  country  when  the  products  of  the  Colonies  are  ad- 
mitted into  Great  Britain  on  more  favourable  terms  than  are 
accorded  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  same  spirit,  now  that  the 
financial  position  of  Canada  enables  the  Government  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, they  have  adopted  a  tariff  during  the  present  session  which 
effects  reductions  in  the  duties  upon  many  of  the  staple  exports  of 
England. 

To  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  weU  for 
me  to  state  what  is,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Anglo-Canadian-Australian  steamship  service,  in 
respect  to  the  steamship  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Australasia  by  way  of  Canada. 

At  the  outset  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  average  time  occupied 
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in  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Sydney  and  London  by 
the  present  Suez  route.  The  latest  Blue-book  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  is  that  of  the  Beport  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1892,  issued  in  1898.  There  I  find 
that  the  returns  of  the  mail  service  of  the  Orient  Steamship  Navi- 
gation Company  during  the  year  1892  give  the  average  time  between 
London  and  Sydney  as  83  11-18  days,  and  between  Sydney 
and  London  as  88  11-26  days ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Navigation  Company  during  the  year  1892 
the  average  time  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from 
Sydney  and  London  was  as  follows :  London  to  Sydney,  88  ]9-26 
days ;  Sydney  to  London,  84  6-18  days. 

The  consideration  paid  by  the  British  and  Australasian  Govern- 
ments for  the  above  mail  service  is  £85,000  per  annum  to  each 
Company,  or  £170,000  together ;  and  out  of  this  contribution  of 
£170,000  the  United  Kingdom  pays  £95,000. 

The  present  intention  of  the  proposed  Steamship  Company  is  to 
have  upon  the  Atlantic  a  weekly  service  of  20  knots  speed  all  the 
year  round,  and  to  maintain  it  by  the  building  of  four  exception- 
ally large,  swift,  completely  equipped  express  passenger  steamships. 

On  the  Pacific,  at  present,  it  is  only  proposed  to  have  three 
steamships,  thus  adding  one  steamship  to  those  now  performing  the 
monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver.  The  presence  of 
a  third  steamship  on  the  Pacific  has  enabled  the  promoters  of  the 
new  service  to  suggest  two  propositions : — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  during  the  summer  months  a  three- 
weekly  service  between  Sydney,  Moreton  Bay,  Fiji,  Honolulu, 
Victoria,  and  Vancouver,  and  during  the  winter  season  a  four- 
weekly  service  by  the  same  route.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  mails  by  that  route  can  be  easily  delivered  in  the  time 
now  occupied  by  the  Suez  route ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
only,  in  the  one  case,  a  three-weekly  service,  and  in  the  other  a 
four-weekly  service. 

2.  If  it  shall  be  hereafter  decided  to  call  at  a  New  Zealand  port 
in  preference  to  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland,  then,  with  three  steam- 
ships on  the  Pacific,  the  service  can  easily  and  regularly,  all  the 
year  round,  maintain  the  four-weekly  service  between  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Fiji,  Honolulu,  Victoria,  and  Vancouver. 

The  drawback  to  calling  at  a  New  Zealand  port  instead  of  a 
Queensland  port  would  be  the  lengthening  of  the  voyage  between 
the  last  Australian  port  of  call  {Le.  of  Sydney)  and  England  by 
86  hours  each  w^ ;  but  even  allowing  m  additional  86  hours  for 
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the  extra  mileage  by  the  New  Zealand  route,  the  promoters  of  the 
service  state  that  they  would  be  able  to  deliver  the  Sydney  mails, 
from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  fast  Atlantic  service, 
in  about  the  same  time  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  steamships 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Companies  from  Sydney 
to  London  by  the  Suez  route,  while  the  New  Zealand  service 
(Auckland  to  London)  would  be  reduced  to  within  81  days. 

It  is  stated  that  the  current  contracts  between  the  British  and 
Australian  Governments  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
and  the  Orient  Company  have  been  extended  for  an  additional  year, 
and  expire  in  January  1896. 

At  the  Ottawa  Conference,  to  be  held  in  June  next,  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  for  consideration  will  be  whether  the  time 
has  arrived  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Australasian  Colonies  to 
recognise  Canada  as  an  Imperial  highway  for  an  Australasian  mail 
service,  affording  the  Empire  an  important  alternate  route,  and 
I  venture  to  hope  that  a  favourable  decision  will  be  arrived  at. 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  Australian  subsidy  actually 
being  paid  to  the  Vancouver  service  is  £10,000  sterling  per  annum 
by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  If  that  subsidy  were 
increased  to  at  least  £50,000  sterling  per  annum  from  Australasia, 
and  if  the  British  Government  will  give  the  minimum  subsidy 
asked  for  the  Atlantic  service  of  £75,000  sterling  per  annum, 
Australasia  will  secure  in  1896  an  alternate  fortnightly  route  by  way 
of  Canada. 

As  to  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  mail  service  between  Sydney 
and  London,  the  promoters  of  the  new  company  are  prepared  to 
name  thirty-one  days  as  the  period  for  the  first  term  of  years ;  but, 
in  any  event,  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  Suez 
route. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  Blue-book  above  referred  to 
that  the  net  cost  to  New  South  Wales  of  its  joint  service  vid  Suez 
was  in  1892  only  £18,274  85.  bd.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  collected  for  stamps  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  paying  the  subsidy  for  the  proposed  mail  service. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  line  of  fast  steamers  between 
England  and  Canada,  I  can  give  no  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Van 
Home,  the  able  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
His  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  is  shown  in  the  following 
speech  made  by  him  at  Toronto  in  January  1898 : — 

The  distance  from  Quebec  to  Holyhead  is  2,580  miles,  and  with  steam- 
ships of  the  speed  of  the  Teutonic  or  the  City  of  Paris  the  time  will  be 
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made  in  five  days  and  five  hours.  The  time  from  Holyhead  to  London  is 
less  than  six  hours,  and,  allowing  an  hour  for  transfer,  the  time  from  the 
wharf  at  Quebec  to  Euston  Station  in  London  will  be  made  in  five  days 
and  twelve  hours,  and  only  three  days  and  eleven  hours  will  be  in  the  open 
Atlantio.  While  the  voyage  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  is  some- 
times made  in  five  days  and  a  half,  the  time  from  the  wharf  in  New  York 
to  the  railway  station  in  London  is  hardly  ever  made  in  less  than  seven 
days— so  seldom  that  seven  days  may  be  taken  as  the  best  working  result 
that  way.  Let  two  passengers  start  firom  London  on  a  Wednesday  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  one  by  the  fastest  New  York  steamship,  and  the  other  by  an 
equally  fast  Canadian  steamship.  The  one  will  reach  New  York  at  best  at 
7  o'clock  the  following  Wednesday  morning,  local  time ;  the  other  will 
have  reached  Quebec  at  7  o'clock  Monday  evening,  local  time.  The  New 
York  passenger  may  reach  Montreal  at  7.30  Thursday  morning,  or  Toronto 
at  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning.  The  passenger  by  the  Canadian  line 
will  reach  Montreal  at  midnight  Monday,  or  Toronto  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning,  two  whole  days  ahead  of  the  New  York  man.  The  Canadian 
passenger  will  reach  Chicago  at  11.30  Tuesday  night ;  while  the  New  York 
man  cannot  reach  there  before  9.30  Thursday  moniing.  It  is  no  idle 
boast  that  such  a  Canadian  line  could  take  a  passenger  at  London  and 
deliver  him  in  Chicago  before  the  New  York  line  could  land  him  on  the 
wharf  in  New  York.  Lideed,  we  have  a  margin  of  ten  hours,  and  the 
statement  might  be  made  to  apply  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis.  A  Boston  passenger  may  reach  his  home  thirty-two  hours 
quicker  by  the  way  of  Quebec  than  by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  a  passenger 
by  the  Canadian  line  will  reach  New  York  itself  at  7  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning,  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  quickest  direct  line  to  New  York ; 
and  this  will  be  the  minimnm  saving  of  time  to  Philadelphia,  Washingtoni 
and  all  points  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  come  northward  our  advantage 
becomes  greater.  In  the  winter  our  advantage  by  the  way  of  Halifax 
would  be  ten  hours  less,  but  our  saving  in  time  would  still  be  great  enough 
to  take  the  business.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide  an  attractive  service 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  make  the  railway  and  steamship  services  fit 
together  perfectly,  to  make  sure  of  the  business.  There  are  no  difficulties 
of  navigation  that  cannot  readily  be  overcome — a  few  more  lights,  a  few 
more  fog  signals,  and  a  few  whistling  buoys  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle. 

But  again  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  propounded,  apparently  in 
all  seriousness,  by  Sir  John  Colomb : — 

Now  let  me  ask,  who  is  to  pay  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  protection 
in  war  of  the  new  trade  line  and  new  submarine  cable  we  are  asked  to 
help  to  establish  ? 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him  the  highest  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  the  naval  strength  provided  by  these  fast  steamers 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Facifio  Oceans,  and  the  proposed  cable  from 
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Vancouver  to  Australia,  form  the  strongest  claims  for  Imperial 
support. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Canada  with  Mr. 
James  Huddart  requires  the  four  Atlantic  steamships  to  be  capable 
of  steaming  20  knots,  under  favourable  conditions,  at  sea,  and  this 
will  involve  a  trial-trip  speed  of  21  knots,  or  equal  to  24  statute 
miles,  per  hour. 

The  steamships  will  be  upwards  of  10,000  tons  register,  and  will  be 
built  in  compliance  with  the  usual  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the 
subvention  for  mercantile  armed  cruisers  from  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  1887,  after  giving  this  question 
the  fullest  consideration,  made  the  following  report  to  the  Treasury, 
which  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  force  : — 

My  Lords  would  desire  to  state  that  the  experience  derived  from  the 
events  of  1885  has  led  them  to  believe  that  true  economy  and  real 
efficiency  would  be  best  promoted  by  securing  the  use  to  the  Admiralty 
in  times  of  peace  of  the  fastest  and  most  serviceable  mercantile  vessels. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1885  a  sum  approximating  to  :^600,000 
was  expended  in  retaining  the  services  of  several  fast  merchant  steamers, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  available  for  the  service  of  any  Power  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  arrangements  existed 
similar  to  those  now  contemplated,  their  Lordships  believe  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  expenditure  would  have  been  averted,  and  a 
degree  of  confidence  felt  by  the  nation  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  place 
a  money  value. 

Their  Lordships  consider  that  subventions  or  annual  payments  for  pre- 
emption in  the  use  or  purchase  of  these  steamers  should  only  be  made 
with  those  vessels  already  existing  which  have  an  exceptionally  high  sea- 
going speed,  or  for  vessels  which  may  be  built  possessing  great  speed  and 
adaptable  in  their  construction  as  armed  cruisers. 

As  to  the  standard  of  speed,  the  Admiralty  consider  that  no  vessel  oi 
less  than  17  or  18  knots  at  sea  would  fuUy  meet  the  object  they  have  in 
view.  They  would  add  further  that  existing  vessels,  even  with  this  speed, 
but  which  have  not  been  built  speciaUy  to  Admiralty  designs,  would  not 
be  so  valuable  to  the  country  as  vessels  which  meet  these  requirements. 
The  trades  which  can,  from  a  mercantile  aspect,  support  vessels  of  the 
type  and  character  that  their  Lordships  desire  to  see  included  in  the 
"Reserve  Fleet  of  the  Navy"  are  very  limited.  Such  steamers  are  only 
likely  to  find  a  profitable  mercantile  employment  in  the  passenger  and 
mail  service,  and  particularly  in  the  service  to  America.  Vessels  con- 
structed to  meet  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  respect  to  their  cargo-carrying  powers ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
distioot  advantage  to  the  country  if  every  reasonable  encouragement  were 
given  to  shipowners  to  build  and  maintain  this  description  of  steamer  in 
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the  trades  that  may  be  expected  to  support  them.  The  retention  of  ft 
fleet  of  "  Boyal  Naval  Reserve  Cruisers  *'  would  be  obviously  of  great 
national  advantage.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  they  would  serve  to  limit  the 
necessity  felt  by  their  Lordships  for  the  construction  of  fast  war  vessels 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Not  only  would  the  natioh  be  a 
pecuniary  gainer  in  respect  to  the  first  cost  of  such  vessels,  but  their 
annual  maintenance,  which  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  would  be  saved  were 
such  vessels  maintained  whilst  not  required  for  Admiralty  purposes  in 
mercantile  trading. 

The  Government  of  Canada  applied  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  join  in  a  subsidy  for  three  steamers  for  the  Pacifio  service  between 
Vancouver  and  Hong  Eong.  This  proposal  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Governments  of  both  parties  in  this  country.  It  was  referred 
to  a  departmental  committee,  on  which  the  ColoniiJ  Office,  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Army  and  Navy  were  represented,  vnth  the  following 
results.  Lord  Granville  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  It  appeared 
by  a  minute  from  his  predecessor,  Col.  F.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of 
Derby),  that  the  late  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  on 
principle  to  approve  of  this  project."  And  again,  on  April  29,  1687, 
Lord  Granville  said  "  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  most  desirable  thing  from  both  the  naval  and  military  point  of 
view."  On  June  28  the  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  ''an  extremely  valuable  and  important 
service,"  and  subsequently  carried  a  vote  of  £45,000  per  annnm 
for  ten  years  for  these  three  steamers,  which  vnth  the  £15,000  per 
annum  paid  by  Canada  makes  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  a  year.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  vote  passed  nem.  con.  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  Sir  John  Colomb  was  a  member. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Paper  recently  placed  on  record  by 
Gen.  Sir  A.  Clarke,  show  conclusively  the  opinions  of  this  high 
authority  on  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

•  ••••••• 

On  all  grounds,  therefore,  continuous  maintenance  of  a  trade  route 
through  the  Mediterranean  at  the  outset  of  war  cannot  be  counted  upon.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores  to  the  East  will 
be  equally  hazardous,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Of  aU  routes,  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  safest  in  war 
with  a  naval  power. 

Fast  ships  on  these  routes  cannot  well  be  captmred,  except  by  mere 
mischance,  on  the  ocean. 

No  probable  enemy,  no  nation,  except  the  United  States,  is  likely  in  the 
immediate  future  to  develop  any  considerable  naval  strength  in  the 
Pacific ;  while  the  maintenance  of  strong  squadrons  on  the  western  verge 
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of  the  Atlantic  will  be  difficult  to  any  Power  not  in  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

Again,  these  ocean  routes  pass  near  no  naval  bases  of  European 
Powers,  which,  especially  at  the  outset  of  war,  wiU  confer  on  them  prac- 
tical immunity  from  raids.  On  the  Gape  route  there  is  the  menace  of 
Bakkar,  of  B^union,  and  possibly  of  Diego  Suariez,  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  which  would  unquestionably  raise  insurance  rates  to  a 
high  figure. 

An  accustomed  trade  route,  regularly  used  in  peace  time,  will  invariably 
offer  inestimable  advantages  as  a  conmiunication  in  war.  Along  it 
troops  and  stores  could  at  once  be  smoothly  conveyed  without  delays  or 
confusion. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  any 
steps  taken  to  develop  the  ocean  route  would  add  greatly  to  the  potential 
strength  of  the  Empire  in  war. 

•  .*••••• 

At  such  a  time  the  first  necessity  wHl  be  communication  between  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire.  Thus  only  can  its  vast  resources  be 
brought  into  play ;  thus  only  can  its  existence  be  assured. 

I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  military  advantages  of  developing  the 
Western  route,  and  thus  providing  an  alternative  line  of  communication, 
rather  than  on  the  political  and  economical  advantages.  The  latter  must, 
however,  be  important  and  far-reaching. 

Politically,  the  effect  will  be  to  bring  the  members  of  the  Empire  into 
closer  union.  Economically,  the  opening  up  of  new  avenues  of  trade  will 
indubitably  bring  about  a  wider  distribution  of  products,  and  reduce  the 
stagnation  which  is  now  heavily  felt  by  all  classes. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  strongly  support  the  policy  urged. 

It  is  for  the  Imperial  Government  a  primary  duty  to  aid  a  project  by 
which  national  advantages  in  peace  time,  and  security,  as  well  as  striking 
power,  in  war,  will  be  unquestionably  attained. 

As  to  the  cable,  I  may  say  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Colonial  Conference,  called  and  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1887,  and  after  the 
subject  had  been  fully  discussed  and  all  the  objections  urged  by 
those  interested  in  existing  routes  considered : — 

First.  That  the  connection  recently  formed  through  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  railway  and  telegraph  opens  a  new  ahemative 
line  of  Imperial  communication  over  the  high  seas  and  through  British 
possessions,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value  alike  in  naval,  military, 
commercial,  and  political  aspects. 

Second.  That  the  connection  of  Canada  with  Australia  by  direct  sub- 
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marine  telegraph  across  the  Pacific  is  a  project  of  high  importance  to  the 
Empire,  and  every  doubt  as  to  its  practicability  should  without  delay  be 
set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  survey. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  who 
has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  question  of  a  Pacific  cable,  has 
excited  increased  interest  in  that  question  in  Australasia.  It  has 
been  followed  by  a  visit  to  Canada  from  Sir  Thomas  McUwraith 
from  Queensland,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Beid  from  Victoria,  and,  as 
already  stated,  a  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  June  21 
next.  The  Australasian  Postal  and  Telegraph  Conference,  recently 
held  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand,  heartily  endorsed  the  proposal 
for  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia  with  the  same  unanimity 
that  characterised  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  London  in 
1887.  Of  course  those  who  have  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  may 
be  expected  to  oppose  competition,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
protest  made  by  those  interested  parties  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  published  in  the  Times  of  April  19,  1894.  In  that 
protest  the  statement  of  the  Wellington  Conference,  that  a  guarantee 
of  4  per  cent,  for  fourteen  years  would  probably  induce  the  company 
to  undertake  the  work,  is  treated  as  an  admission  that  the  cable 
must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period.  No  reason  is  shown  in 
the  article  why  fourteen  years  should  be  determined  on  as  the  life  of 
a  cable,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  existing  cable 
companies.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  took  twenty-five  years  as  a  basis 
for  calculation;  and  that  this  period  seems  a  fair  one  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  5,850  miles  (or  about  80  per  cent.)  of  the 
18,000  miles  of  cable  now  forming  the  system  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company  is  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
and  is  still  in  working  condition,  the  balance  of  about  12,650  miles 
being  duplications  and  extensions  laid  since  1874.  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming's  suggestion  that  a  joint  guarantee  of  8  per  cent,  would 
be  sufficient  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pacific  cable 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments  concerned,  who  could 
obtain  money  at  that  rate ;  not,  as  would  appear  from  the  article, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  scheme  is  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
company — an  alternative  which  he  has  also  dealt  with. 

The  cable  companies  which  control  the  existing  lines  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  "  urge  that  the  existing  service 
was  established  solely  by  private  enterprise,"  and  without  Govern- 
ment aid.  These  lines,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
first  lines  established,  and  thus  had  no  opposition  to  contend  with. 
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The  Pacific  cable  would,  however,  now  have  to  compete  with  these 
very  existing  lines ;  which,  whatever  the  case  may  have  been  when 
they  were  initiated,  are  now,  and  for  many  years  past  have  been, 
assisted  by  annual  subsidies ;  a  fact  not  touched  upon  in  the  article 
in  the  Times.  Altogether  the  existing  companies  which  would 
compete  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Pacific  cable  have  received 
in  subsidies  from  various  sources  up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
£2,100,000 ;  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  the  capital  required  for 
a  Pacific  cable.  Of  the  above  amount  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company  alone  have  received  about  £648,000,  and  the  African  lines, 
which  form  an  alternative  route,  £1,887,000. 

Then,  taking  the  present  traflfic  between  Europe  and  Austral- 
asia to  be  1,800,000  words,  as  given  in  the  Times  article,  and 
looking  on  one-half  this  traffic  as  going  to  a  Pacific  cable,  at 
the  sum  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming — viz,  2s.  per 
word — as  the  rate  for  the  Pacific  cable  (after  outpayments  of  Is,  Bd, 
have  been  deducted)  it  would  give  for  the  first  year's  traffic  £65,000 ; 
but  the  reduction  of  the  rates  from  Australasia  to  Europe  (from  the 
present  4s.  9d.  per  word  to  8s.  8d.  per  word)  would  naturally  bring 
about  a  large  increase  of  traffic.  Taking  this  increase  as  an 
additional  25  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  number  of  words  passing 
over  this  cable  between  Australasia  and  Europe  the  amount  would 
come  to  £81,250.  As,  however,  the  tariff  for  the  Canadian  and 
American  traffic  to  and  from  Australia  would  be  cheaper  by  the 
Pacific  than  by  the  existing  routes  (by  about  Is.  per  word),  this 
traffic  would  certainly  pass  through  the  Pacific  cable.  Besides,  the 
traffic  from  and  between  the  islands  at  which  a  Pacific  cable 
touched  should  be  added.  Estimating  the  traffic  from  these 
sources  at  £15,000  for  the  first  year,  a  total  traffic  of  £96,250 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  first  year's  working. 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  states  that  the  normal  increase  of  traffic 
under  the  old  9s.  4:d.  rate  between  Europe  and  Australia  was  14 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  taking  it  only  as  12.^  per  cent.,  we  have 
for  the  second  year  the  amount  of  £108,280,  and  so  on  progres- 
sively in  each  succeeding  year,  as  long  as  the  rate  of  increase  of 
traffic  remains  the  same. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  protest  against  the  proposed  cable 
is  largely  based  upon  fallacies.  If  the  reasons  urged  by  those  who 
have  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  should  result  in  her  Majesty's 
Government  not  giving  the  assistance  required,  the  competition 
dreaded  would  not  be  prevented  but  transferred  to  a  company  under 
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the  control  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  England  will  have  lost  her 
opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  Australasia  and  Canada 
make  no  "demand'*  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  but  on 
the  contrary  propose  to  unite  with  her  Majesty's  Government  in 
providing  an  alternative  line  of  steam  and  cable  communication 
between  England  and  Australasia  and  Canada,  uniting  those  great 
possessions  of  the  Crown  more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  furnishing  in  the  best  manner  possible  the 
means  of  expanding  the  trade  and  strengthening  the  unity  and 
defence  of  the  Empire. 

Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  has  always  added  to  the  interest  of  our  meet- 
ings and  never  marred  their  harmony  to  allow  a  little  discussion  as 
part  of  the  proceedings  after  the  reading  of  the  Paper.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  I  ought  now  to  call  upon  Sir  John  Colomb,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  desires  to  say  something  about  the  one  brass 
farthing  of  which  we  have  heard  mention  in  the  Paper. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  sure  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will 
allow  me  in  the  first  place  to  congratulate  him  on  his  Paper.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that 
I  take  up  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  proposed  cable  and  mail  routes. 
I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  bases  his  claim  to 
assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  great  political,  strate- 
gical, defensive,  and  commercial  advantages  and  value  of  his  scheme, 
but  he  said  nothing  definitely  upon  the  political  and  commercial 
advantages.  He  has,  however,  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  strategical 
and  defensive  value  of  the  proposal,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  that  only,  I  wish  to  speak.  My  "  hostility  "  is  assumed 
because  of  my  having  ventured  to  ask  in  the  Times,  who  is  to  pay 
for  the  defence  of  this  cable  and  this  mail  route  in  time  of  war  ?  I 
have  never  yet  had  a  definite  answer  to  that  question.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  shall,  in  addition  to  giving  a  subsidy  in  time 
of  peace,  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  line  of  communication 
from  England  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada  across  the  Pacific  to 
Australia  in  case  of  war.  Our  assistance  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  be  an  alternative  route  in  time  of  war.  If  it  is  to 
be  an  alternative  route  in  time  of  war,  that  route  must  be  kept  open 
by  force,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  alternative  route  at  all.  It 
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cannot  be  kept  open  in  time  of  war  except  hj  force.  Who  is  to 
provide  that  force?  Moreover,  this  provision  must  be  made  in 
time  of  peace ;  we  cannot  wait  till  war  breaks  out.  I  understand 
I  am  told  I  have  no  business  to  ask  such  a  question  as  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  protection  of  this  route  in  time  of  war,  because,  as  I 
gather,  the  statement  is  that  Canada  has  done  extraordinary  things 
for  the  unity  and  defence  of  the  Empire — that  she  has  almost  over- 
burdened herself  with  taxation  to  discharge  her  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Imperial  defence.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but 
somebody  must  say  this — that  Canada,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth 
and  her  population,  pays  less  for  naval  and  military  defence  than 
any  other  civilised  community  in  the  world,  ("No.")  Is  that 
denied?  Here  is  what  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  said  at 
Toronto  on  January  9  of  last  year  :  "  There  is  no  civilised  pountry 
in  the  world  where  the  burden  of  naval  and  military  defence  falls 
so  lightly  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  I  think  that  is  good 
enough  authority  in  support  of  my  statement.  I  am  not  blaming 
Canada.  I  beg  everybody  here  to  note  that  I  am  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  but  I  say  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  Imperialism,  and 
I  say  it  is  a  false  Imperialism  for  our  great  Colonies  to  refuse  to 
look  their  obligations  in  the  face.  It  means  peril  and  disaster  in 
time  of  war.  The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  if 
Canada  were  to  join  the  United  States — ("  No  ") — I  am  not  saying 
she  ought  to  do  so — I  say  if  she  were  to  join  the  United  States  or 
to  become  an  independent  nation,  she  would  have  to  pay  for  defence 
far  more  heavily  than  she  does  now.  Now,  let  us  compare  the 
great  Dominion  with  insignificant  Switzerland.  Switzerland  has  a 
population  of  under  three  millions  ;  Canada  has  a  population  of  five 
millions ;  Switzerland  has  a  revenue  of  three  and  three-quarter 
millions ;  Canada  has  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  quarter  millions ; 
on  defence  Switzerland  pays  £1,200,000  a  year,  while  Canada  pays 
only  £282,000  a  year.  Thus  Switzerland  pays  32  per  cent,  of  her 
revenue  for  defence,  and  Canada  does  not  pay  4  per  cent.,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  pays  85  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  tells  us  that  in  not  a 
single  town  except  Halifax  is  there  a  garrison  of  British  troops. 
I  ask,  are  there  not  Marine  Artillery  in  British  Columbia  ? 

Sir  Chables  Tupper  :  They  are  paid  exclusively  by  Canada. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  Are  they  not  Marine  Artillery,  British  troops, 
furnished  from  home  ? 

Sir  Charles  Tupper:  It  does  not  matter  where  they  are 
furnished  from  ;  they  are  paid  exclusively  by  Canada. 
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Sir  John  Golomb  :  Very  well,  but;  tbey  are  British  troops ;  that  is 
a  small  point.  Now  I  ask,  although  there  are  no  British  troops  in 
Canada,  does  not  Canada  rely  on  having  the  presence  of  British 
troops  if  required  in  time  of  war  ?  Of  course  she  does.  ("  No.") 
Then  do  I  understand  that  England  is  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
Canada  ?  ("  No.")  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  It  is  rather 
hard  to  keep  to  the  thread  during  these  interruptions.  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  admit  that 
that  was  a  great  undertaking,  for  which  Canada  deserves  every  credit. 
But  who  is  going  to  defend  that  line  in  case  Canada  is  attacked 
by  the  United  States  ?  (•*  Canadian  troops.")  What,  6,000,000 
people  alone  against  60,000,000  ?  Has  the  gentleman  studied  war  ? 
I  say  that  that  railway  has  added  to  the  military  responsibilities  of 
the  Empire.  It  is — unless  you  are  prepared  to  defend  it — a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  for  an  invading  army  getting 
possession  of  the  line  could  dominate  Canada  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  I  pass  on  to  the  canals.  They  aid  in  the  development  of 
Canada,  and  are  really  greatly  to  her  credit,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  add  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.  Then  as  to  the 
question  of  subsidies.  I  do  not  think  Sir  Charles  Tupper  at  all 
understood  the  position  on  this  question.  He  quotes  me  as  having 
said  at  a  working  men's  college,  England  paid  19s.  out  of 
every  pound  of  the  cost  of  defending  the  Empire,  Australia 
and  Canada  not  a  brass  farthing.*'  I  think  he  took  a  very 
condensed  report  of  what  I  said  at  the  meeting.  What  I  said  then 
was  simply  repeating  words  I  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
what  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  The  House  will 
observe  that  out  of  every  pound  spent  for  the  naval  protection  of 
the  Empire  in  1891-92  the  outlying  Empire  spent  G^d.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  spent  the  balance  of  195. 5^(7."  I  stick  to  that,  and 
if  Sir  Charles  Tupper  does  not  like  me  saying  that  Canada  does  not 
pay  a  brass  &rthing  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  the  sea,  I  refer  him 
to  the  official  return  laid  before  Parliament  annually.  I  shall  have 
another  opportunity  of  answering  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  full.  I  am 
for  fair  and  bold  discussion.  It  is  not  by  mutual  admiration  and 
fine  phrases  and  grand  perorations  that  this  Empire  is  to  be  pre- 
served, but  by  facing  the  facts,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  as 
long  as  I  live,  no  matter  what  anyone  says.  A  word  as  to  these 
proposed  subsidies.  Two  portions  of  the  Empire  desire,  and  rightly 
desire,  to  improve  their  communications,  and  with  that  view  seek 
to  establish  a  cable  and  a  mail  route.  Now  these  portions  of  the 
Empire — Canada  and  Australasia — ^have  an  aggregate  population 
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equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  all  put  together. 
They  have  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to  about  one-half  the  total  revenue 
of  the  Unit-ed  Eingdom)  and  they  have  a  sea-trade  nearly  double  that 
of  Bussia.  They  come  and  ask  us  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money,  and  base  their  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  work  would 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  in  war.  Now  a  cable  and  a 
sea-line  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  I  ask,  does  it  show  hostih'ty 
to  inquire  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  defence  ?  I  want  a  simple 
answer  to  the  question.  I  cannot  get  it.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in 
a  very  friendly  spirit,  calls  my  attention  to  general  ideas  on  the 
general  subject  of  subsidising  mail  steamers  in  peace  for  service  in 
war.  Now  this  general  poUcy  was  adopted  early  in  1887  by  the 
appearance  on  the  Navy  estimates  of  a  first  sum  of  10,000^.,  and  not 
for  any  Canadian  line.  So  far  from  not  making  any  conmient  on 
the  matter  in  the  House,  I  raised  a  debate,  although  I  sat  on  the 
Government  side,  and  spoke  for  an  hour  against  this  new  policy, 
which  I  believed  to  be  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
Empire.  We  are  asked  to  subsidise  a  line  of  fast  mail  steamers  in 
order  to  create  a  new  line.  But  the  reason  we  subsidise  such 
steamers  from  our  naval  estimates  is  in  order  to  take  them  off  their 
routes  when  war  breaks  out— not  to  keep  them  on  the  lines,  but 
to  take  them  off.  The  Colonists  are  relying  on  having  swift 
communication  between  them  and  us  in  war,  but  if  the  steamers  are 
subsidised  under  this  policy,  the  moment  war  breaks  out  they  will 
be  taken  off.  We  subsidise  them,  not  to  keep  them  on  in  war,  but  to 
take  them  off  for  general  service.  I  see  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  shakes 
his  head.  I  am  sorry  I  get  so  many  shakes  of  the  head,  but  will  he 
get  up  and  say  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Sir  Charles  Tupper  knows  I  am 
right,  and  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  Paper  that  the  British  Government 
will  have  these  steamers  available  for  use  anywhere  as  war  cruisers 
and  transports."  That  being  so,  away  goes  the  theory  that  there 
will  be  this  alternative  route  in  war.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
full  justice  to  this  Paper,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  at  the  first 
opportunity ;  and  in  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
come  to  a  point  on  which  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
Speaking  at  Winnipeg,  he  said,  No  person  holds  more  strongly 
than  I  do  the  unquestionable  duty  of  every  British  subject,  wherever 
he  may  be  found,  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  defence  of  this 
great  Empire.*'  That  is  my  principle,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the 
question.  What  are  citizens  of  the  Empire  going  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  defence  ?  I  say  that  is  a  question  which  must  be  faced. 
I  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  I  believe  not  in  a  little 
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England,  bat  in  a  great  consolidated  Empire ;  and  I  say  the  best 
friends  of  a  consolidated  Empire  are  those  who  study  the  broad 
fjEusts  and  are  not  afraid  to  put  them  forward.  I  do  not  think  this 
Paper  contributes  at  all  to  that  object.  The  reason  I  think  Canada 
has  not  risen  to  the  level  of  her  duty  in  this  matter  of  defence  is 
that  her  peaceful  progress  has  been  so  enormous  and  so  rapid,  and 
her  statesmen  have  directed  her  development  so  wisely,  that  the 
Canadian  people  are  really  beginning  to  think  they  will  never  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  war.  I  see  nothing  in  the  Paper  to  recall  to 
the  minds  of  the  loyal  people  of  Canada  the  fact  that  they  have 
great  Imperial  duties  to  perform,  and  that  if  they  come  to  us  for 
assistance  to  establish  alternative  routes  in  war  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  they  have  considered  the  whole  matter,  and  that  they 
realise  a  responsilsility  rests  upon  Canada  as  well  as  upon  England; 
a  responsibility  which  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  highest 
honour  to  discharge. 

Mr.  B.  B.  DoBELL :  I  wish  I  had  power  to  do  justice  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  vindicate  the  position  Canada 
has  taken  up.  I  lately  read  a  Paper  by  a  well-known  writer  who 
has  of  late  years  made  Canada  his  home.  He  says,  "  Whenever  the 
word  '  Empire '  is  spoken  it  creates  a  thrill  in  every  British  heart.*' 
If  to-morrow  any  of  this  audience  should  be  suffering  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  I  would  recommend  him  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
lecture  to  his  physician  in  order  to  help  him  to  diagnose  his  com- 
plaint the  more  readily.  Such  a  lecture,  I  believe,  does  very  much 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
I  am  glad  Sir  John  Colomb  wishes  to  strengthen  those  bonds,  because 
the  last  occasion  I  heard  him  speak  I  thought  there  must  have 
been  many  Sir  John  Colombs  when  Great  Britain  lost  the  Colonies 
that  now  form  the  United  States.  That  was  my  impression  when 
we  attended  the  deputation  to  the  Grand  Old  Man,'*  and  when  I 
was  obliged  to  listen,  without  being  able  to  put  in  a  word  in  reply,  to 
the  speech  of  Sir  John  Colomb.  If  anything  in  this  world  could 
alienate  a  great  Colony  Uke  Canada,  it  would  be  the  thought  that 
anyone  deserving  of  much  consideration  had  delivered  such  an 
oration.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
opinion  I  lormed  of  his  address  on  that  occasion.  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  come  to  this  country  now  and  to  compare  this  time  with  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  was  deputed  by  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  to 
form  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  closer  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  We  had  the  greatest 
difiSculty  in  getting  a  meeting ;  there  was  nobody  whom  we  could 
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ask  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  us.  Finally,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  meeting,  and  there  is  one  gentleman  whom  I  saw  at  dinner  to- 
night (Mr.  Stephen  Bourne)  who  will  bear  testimony  that  through 
that  meeting  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  its  existence. 
At  that  time  the  Press  of  this  country  spoke  of  Canada  with  just 
as  much  ignorance  as  Sir  John  Colomb  has  shown.  I  have  read 
articles  in  the  papers  of  this  country  reflecting  on  Canada  for  putting 
duties  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  I  remember  at  that 
time  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  occupied  the  high  position  now  held 
by  our  lecturer,  showed  me  a  telegram  he  was  sending  to  Ottawa, 
begging  the  Government  not  to  put  any  duties  on  any  foreign 
country  higher  than  were  to  be  put  on  British  goods.  Canada  at 
that  time  was  adopting  a  national  policy,  and  wished  to  put  lighter 
duties  on  British  goods  than  on  those  of  foreign  countries.  We  had 
a  perfect  right  under  the  Constitution  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  But  Great  Britain 
asked  us  not  to  interfere  with  treaty  obligations.  As  the  lecturer 
says,  we  want  those  treaty  obligations  swept  away ;  but,  whether  or 
not  we  have  differential  duties,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  closer  trade  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain.  I  have 
thought  on  this  subject  for  fifteen  years.  I  believe  we  are  approach- 
ing a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  grand  idea  of  Imperial 
federation.  I  am  only  sorry  to  see  that,  owing  to  some  men  wishing 
to  ride  the  one  horse  of  Imperial  defence,  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  question  of  Imperial  fiscal  trade.  That,  I  believe,  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  question  for  this  country  in  the  near  future.  The 
lecturer  in  his  address  told  us  of  the  advantages  which  have 
attended  the  confederation  of  the  several  provinces  of  Canada.  I 
am  hoping  before  very  long  to  see  a  confederation  of  the  Australian 
provinces,  and  I  believe  from  that  we  shall  see  a  confederation  of 
the  South  African  provinces,  and  then  of  the  West  Indies.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  strong  and  compact  outside  Britain  that  will  com- 
pel the  attention  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  ceaseless  idle  talk  that  goes  on  there.  You  must  look  to 
your  Colonies  to  get  a  little  sound  sense.  I  leave  for  Canada  this 
week,  and  I  carry  back  with  me  the  very  grateful  feeling  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  Colonies ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  appreciation  of 
what  this  country,  in  her  noble  spirit,  has  done  for  the  Colonies. 
Never  since  the  world's  history  began  has  there  been  such  an 
example  of  a  country  which  has  expended  blood  and  treasure  to 
establish  and  strengthen  her  Colonies  and  then  hand  the  heirship 
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of  them  over  to  their  inhabitants.  To  Canada,  Great  Britain 
handed  over  the  fortresses  and  Grown  lands  and  all  the  money  she 
had  expended  for  100  years,  without  asking  one  penny  in  return ; 
and  quite  recently  she  handed  over  to  a  mere  handful  the  Colony  of 
Western  Australia — a  country  which  may  be  valued  by  millions.  I 
would  desire  to  crush  and  stamp  out  sentiments  such  as  those 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Colomb  about  the  Colonies  not  being  pre- 
pared to  do  their  utmost  for  the  defence  of  this  great  Empire.  My 
own  impression  is  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada  to-day  who 
would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  great  Empire.  I  question  whether  Sir 
John  Colomb  has  ever  been  to  Canada.  If  not,  I  make  every 
allowance,  and  invite  him  to  go  there. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  I  must  explain  that  I  did  not  say  Canada  was 
not  prepared  to  do  her  share.    I  said  she  was  not  doing  it. 

The  Hon.  Duncan  GiiiLies  :  It  struck  me,  as  I  read  the  Paper, 
that  that  Paper  had  been  written  with  a  set  purpose.  You  wiU  remem- 
ber that  in  1887  there  was  in  London  a  Conference  representing  all 
the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  and  India.  That  Conference  did  a  great 
work.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  were  the  two  subjects  brought 
before  our  notice  this  evening,  and  although  no  absolute  decision 
may  have  been  arrived  at  concerning  them,  the  Conference  did  agree 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  Empire  acting  together  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  and  of  getting  such  complete  information  as  would  enable 
such  action  to  be  taken.  There  was  no  idea  of  one  part  of  the 
Empire  seeking  to  gain  an  undue  advantage  over  the  other,  and  the 
only  thing  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  against  the 
lecture.  Sir  John  Colomb,  is  that  on  that  occasion  nobody  suggested 
the  idea  of  doing  anything  other  than  was  just  and  fair  to  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  There  may  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  vast  responsibility  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  not  as  the 
Empire,  but  as  head  of  the  Empire.  An  Empire  can  be  nothing 
without  its  head,  and  we  look  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Queen,  as  representing  this  Empire,  to  do 
their  duty  along  with  those  who  are  beyond  the  centre.  What  was 
that  duty  expected  to  be  ?  The  first  thing  they  determined  upon 
was  that  before  taking  "  a  leap  in  the  dark,**  before  embarking  on 
this  great  expenditure,  we  should  ascertain  what  that  expendi- 
ture would  amount  to.  Now  nobody  at  that  time  knew  what  the  cost 
of  the  cable  would  be,  and  with  that  view  an  Admiralty  survey 
of  a  complete  character  was  thought  to  be  necessary.  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility 
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Bhonld  rest  on  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  but  they  did  declare 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  this  matter  was  of  BufBcient 
importance  to  require  an  exhaustive  survey  to  enable  those  concerned 
to  determine  whether  the  project  was  reasonably  within  their  means. 
That  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  completed,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know,  if  we  took  the  route  suggested,  how 
much  the  scheme  would  cost.  Here  I  would  say  that  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Government  will  have  suflScient  firmness  and  confidence 
to  resist  any  request  improperly  and  unreasonably  made.  It  has 
agreed  to  the  Conference  at  Ottawa,  which  is  to  be  a  Conference  of 
delegates  from  the  various  Colonies  and  from  the  head  of  the 
Empire  itself.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe  the  Paper  was  read 
with  a  clear  object,  and  that  object  was  to  tell  the  story  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  on  the  important  subjects  which  are  to  be 
raised  at  that  Conference.  I  am  not  now  going  to  say  whether  in 
my  opinion  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  Colonies  have 
always  subscribed  to  the  full  amount  for  everything  that  had 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  It  is  too  large  a  question, 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  the  question  to-night.  The  question  is.  Ought 
we  to  have  communication  under  British  control  from  Canada  to 
Australia  ?  Is  it  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  ? 
If  you  decide  that  it  is  not,  you  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  project, 
and  we  need  go  no  further.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  question  that  arises  is  how  much  will 
it  cost,  who  shall  be  the  contributories,  and  in  what  proportion  ought 
they,  equitably,  to  contribute.  As  I  understood  Sir  John  Colomb, 
he  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  question.  He  charges  the  Colonies 
with  never  having  contributed  their  fair  proportion.  That  is  not  now 
the  question.  Let  us  get  rid  of  side  issues  and  decide  the  big 
question,  and  having  done  that,  then  will  come  the  time  to  ask  how 
much  the  several  Colonies  ought,  on  the  merits,  to  contribute 
towards  what  will  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  national  and 
Imperial  work.  If  it  is  not  Imperial,  if  you  say  it  is  only  a  matter 
between  Canada  and  Australia,  England  will  be  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  her  people,  to  say,  *'  We  cannot  help  you ;  we  believe  it 
will  be  a  good  work,  but  we  do  not  feel  interested  in  it."  Why 
should  not  England  be  interested  ?  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  work  ? 
These  are  questions  which  will  be  settled  at  the  Conference.  As  to 
the  question  "  Who  is  to  protect  the  line  when  laid  ?  "  I  would 
ask  Sir  John  Colomb,  Who,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  protect  the 
existing  line?  Does  he  mean  to  say.  Lie  quiet  and  see  the  line 
picked  up  and  destroyed  ?  Not  for  a  moment.  That  is  not  England's 
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way,  and  never  was.  If  a  friend  of  the  Empire— a  friend  of  England 
— one  that  was  an  ally — ^was  pat  to  trouble,  what  would  England 
do?  England  would  act  the  manly  part  she  always  has  acted. 
She  would  prevent  those  lines  being  taken  up  and  destroyed, 
whomsoever  might  attempt  it.  Would  the  existing  company  pay 
for  the  defence  of  the  present  line  and  prevent  its  being  taken  up  ? 
Certainly  not.  What  are  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  for  ?  They 
are  for  the  defence  of  her  people  and  her  honour,  and  I  venture  to 
say  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  her  honour  to  allow  the  humblest  of 
her  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  be  the  subject  of  injustice 
and  outrage,  to  say  nothing  of  her  Colonies,  which  are  bone  of  her 
bone.  Wherever  a  project  of  the  nature  now  under  discussion  is 
shown  to  be  ultimately  for  the  great  good  of  the  Empire,  the  Colonies 
will  not  be  slow  to  pay  their  share.  In  the  matter  of  naval  defence, 
they  have  not  shirked  their  duty  under  the  arrangement  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  am  confident  the  Imperial  Government  will 
not  shirk  its  duty. 

Sir  Lambebt  Dobbon  (Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania) :  I  know  there 
are  gentlemen  in  this  room  more  familiar  with  this  subject  than  I 
am.  My  hue  is  rather  judicial  than  political,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  past  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  in 
the  political  arena.  Still,  one  cannot  live  so  long  in  a  Colony  with- 
out being  inspired  with  those  sentiments  which  animate  the  breasts 
of  his  fellows.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  proud  to 
belong  to  this  Empire — that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  feel  that 
whatever  tends  to  England's  glory  is  a  matter  of  deepest  gratifica- 
tion to  us  all,  and  in  her  hour  of  trial  she  enjoys  our  sympathies. 
The  loss  of  the  Victoria^  with  her  noble  admiral  and  crew,  was  not 
felt  more  deeply  here  than  in  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  there  was  no  more  sincere  expression  of  sympathy  than 
that  which  I  myself  had  the  honour  to  transmit  from  Tasmania.  As 
to  the  Paper  this  evening,  I  do  not  regret  hearing  criticism  of  any 
suggestion  that  is  made,  and  I  think  we  really  ought  to  thank 
Sir  John  Colomb  for  his  criticism.  It  may  be  just  or  unjust,  but 
by  all  means  let  us  invite  criticism  ;  it  is  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  The  real  question  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  would  the 
scheme  be  of  benefit  to  the  British  Empire  ?  Now,  when  we  annex 
a  country  or  take  steps  to  develop  a  trade,  we  do  not  as  a  rule  raise 
the  question  as  to  who,  in  the  case  of  war,  is  to  defend  it.  Had  we 
done  so,  how  would  the  Empire  have  progressed  up  to  the  present 
moment  ?  We  do  what  we  believe  to  be  advisable  and  advantage- 
ous, and  when  war  comes  we  do  our  best  to  maintain  what  we  think 
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is  worth  defending.  If  you  think  this  scheme  will  produce  benefits  to 
the  Empire,  the  scheme  itself  ought  to  more  than  supply  the  means 
for  its  defence.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  in'itself,  let  us  undertake  it, 
and  do  not  let  us  be  frightened  by  the  possibiHty  of  what  may  arise 
hereafter  in  the  case  of  war.  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  Empire  at 
large  ?  If  it  be  beneficial  to  the  Colonies  alone,  let  them  carry  it 
out,  and  let  England  have  strength  of  mind  to  say,  It  will  not 
benefit  us."  Still,  whatever  benefits  these  Colonies  benefits 
England.  Is  it  the  Colonies  who  manufacture  goods,  or  is  it 
England  ?  And  wherever  there  is  a  trade  route,  depend  upon  it 
English  goods  must  preponderate  and  EngUsh  pockets  profit, 
especially  when  those  goods  are  directed  to  countries  under  the 
British  flag. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  George  S.  Clabke,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G. :  There 
is  one  thing  in  this  interesting  Paper  which  I  a  little  regret.  I 
could  wish  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  not  introduced  some  of  the 
figures  he  has  given  us.  All  progress  in  every  Colony  contributes 
something  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Empire ;  but  to  express 
the  value  of  that  contribution  in  £  s.  d.  is  difiQcult.  I  could 
criticise  these  figures  rather  severely.  They  seem,  for  example,  to 
be  put  forward  as  comparable  with  other  expenditure,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  contribution  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  Navy, 
or  the  expenditure  which  will  fall  shortly  on  the  Home  Government 
for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  and  dock  at  Gibraltar.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  column  of  figures  which  would  put 
the  relative  expenditure  of  the  Colonies  upon  matters  of  Imperial 
defence  in  a  very  different  light.  I  pass  with  pleasure  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Paper  in  which  I  thoroughly  agree — that  is.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  advocacy  of  the  completion  of  the  link  across  the  world 
between  England  to  Australia,  going  west.  I  do  not  think  an 
Imperial  subsidy  could  be  better  applied  than  in  encouraging  such  a 
project,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  has  been  quoted  on  that 
head  from  Sir  Andrew  Clarke.  As  to  Sir  John  Colomb's  criticisms,  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  I  cannot  see  how  the  increased  burden  is 
to  arise.  The  twenty-knot  steamers  which  are  to  be  provided  will 
be  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  they  are  used  for 
commerce.  If  they  are  used  for  war,  cadit  quastio— they  have  not 
to  be  defended.  As  to  the  cables,  I  do  not  think  they  will  require 
any  special  protection.  It  all  turns  on  the  naval  policy  this 
country  is  to  pursue— whether  that  policy  is  to  be  vigorous  offen- 
sive, searching  out  an  enemy's  vessels  wherever  they  may  be,  or  a 
miserable  defensive,  waiting  for  an  enemy's  attack.    There  is  one 
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great  and  distinctively  national  force  which  alone  can  keep  the  Empire 
together  and  protect  the  commerce  upon  which  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  the  Mother  Country,  depend  for  existence.  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  every  Colony  of  whatever  degree  will  contribute 
something  to  the  national  navy. 

Mr.  Geobge  B.  Pabkin  :  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  I  occupy 
a  sort  of  middle  position  between  what  I  may  almost  call  tba 
combatants  of  this  evening.  One  speaker  has  remarked  that,  when 
the  American  Colonies  revolted,  there  were  probably  many  Sir  John 
Golombs  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  countiy  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  at  that  time 
whether  the  American  Colonies  should  or  should  not  pay  something 
towards  the  expense  of  the  great  expeditions  by  which  Britain  saved 
them  from  the  greatest  perils.  The  most  brilliant  of  American 
historians,  Parkman,  admits  that,  by  crushing  the  French  power  in 
America,  Britain  even  furnished  the  United  States  with  the  very 
conditions  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  the  fact  of  asking,  but 
the  time  and  more  especially  the  manner  of  asking,  which  was  open 
to  objection.  The.  figures  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  presented 
to-night,  showing  the  large  sums  which  Canada  has  spent  on 
internal  development,  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  could  be  given  from  the  history  of  any  young  country.  Now, 
why  has  the  Dominion  been  able  to  spend  these  immense  sums  in 
the  directions  indicated,  instead  of  giving  a  larger  part  of  it  to 
mihtary  and  naval  defence  ?  Because,  in  the  good  course  of 
Providence,  she,  like  other  ^British  Colonies,  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mightiest  Power  that  ever  held  a  shield  over  a  people, 
and  which  practically  said,  You  need  not  spend  your  money  in 
preparing  to  fight;  we  leave  you  free  to  develop  your  enormous 
resources."  Not  only  has  England  put  her  shield  over  us,  but  she 
has  given  us  the  mighty  backing  of  her  credit.  But  a  new  time  has 
arrived,  and  the  question  which  Sir  John  Colomb  has  asked  must 
be  answered  as  time  goes  on.  We  have  developed  our  commerce 
and  our  internal  resources  to  an  enormous  degree.  Incidentally, 
we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  build  up  the  Empire.  But  the  time 
must  come  when  every  Canadian  must  ask,  How  is  our  flag  and 
our  extending  commerce  protected  ?  "  The  question  I  have  asked 
is,  Do  you  pretend  that  we  are  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  and  pay  for  the  Army  and  Navy  ?  "  and  in  almost  every 
large  Canadian  town  I  have  declared  I  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
name  of  Canadian  if  we  were  not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  our  increasing  growth.   The  only  question  that  lies  between  Sir 
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Charles  Tupper  and  Sir  John  Golomb  is  whether  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  right  and  just  we  should  change  from  this  indirect  expendi- 
ture, by  which  Ganstda  has  enormously  strengthened  the  Empire  in 
the  past,  to  the  time  when  we  should  take  on  our  shoulders  a  more 
broad  and  national  burden.  Take  the  States  of  South  America  and 
other  small  countries.  They  have  spent  much  of  their  large  loans 
in  building  up  armies  and  navies.  The  British  Colonies  alone  are 
able  to  spend  their  resources  in  building  up  the  strength  of  the 
Empire  by  a  course  of  internal  development.  The  question  I  have 
already  asked  must  come  some  day.  Now  I  come  to  this  point,  that 
Sir  John  Colomb  is  wrong  at  this  moment  on  the  facts  which  have 
been  referred  to.  We  are  discussing  whether  this  country  shall 
make  a  contribution  for  great  Imperial  lines  of  telegraphic  and  mail 
communication  between  Australia  and  Canada.  The  drift  of  Sir 
John  Colomb's  argument  is  that  Canada  and  Australia  merely  want 
to  unite  in  trade,  and  that  they  therefore  ought  to  take  a  full  share, 
not  only  of  the  contribution  to  this  scheme,  but  for  its  defence,  and 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  such  an  interest  as  that  she  should  be 
asked  to  do  that  for  the  support  of  Australia  and  Canada.  Now,  I 
claim  that  this  country  has  an  overwhelming  interest  beyond  either 
Canada  or  Australia  in  the  construction  of  that  line.  Canada  and 
Australia  do  not  at  present  probably  spend  a  thousand  a  year  in 
telegraphing  between  each  other,  and  the  trade  is  purely  prospec- 
tive ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  which  spends  hundreds 
of  thousands  a  year  for  that  purpose,  will  at  once  get  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  rates,  and  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  commanding 
commerce  in  a  way  she  never  did  before.  Hitherto,  again,  the 
question  of  who  shall  bear  the  expense  of  defending  the  Empire  has 
been  met  at  the  extremities  in  this  way.  They  say  England  could 
not  exist  unless  she  kept  these  lines  safe ;  her  life  depends  upon  it, 
and  she  must  in  any  case  defend  them.  But  in  her  own  interest,  now, 
a  new  question  has  arisen,  and  it  gives  some  little  justification  for 
Sir  John  Colomb's  question.  For  the  first  time,  two  great  Colonies 
form  a  line  of  trade  communication  between  themselves,  independent 
of  English  commerce,  and  Sir  John  Colomb*s  question  has  therefore 
more  meaning  than  it  could  ever  have  had  before,  though  I  do  not 
think  he  has  gone  to  work  quite  in  the  right  way.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  George  Clarke  who  has  shown  that  by  means  of  a  Pacific  cable 
the  commerce  of  this  country  and  the  Empire  generally  will  have  a 
security  such  as  it  never  enjoyed  before,  since  it  can  be  directed 
along  varying  routes  in  time  of  war,  and  that  is  very  true  if  the 
Admiralty  have  the  brains  to  work  out  the  plans  for  using  it.  I 
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claim  that,  from  that  point  of  view,  this  country  has  a  great  interest, 
and  would  be  justified  in  making  large  sacrifices  for  the  scheme.  My 
own  opinion  is  that,  if  this  country  refuses  to  help,  the  Colonies  will 
do  the  work  for  themselves.  But  if  you  lift  the  question  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  ask  how  we  are  going  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  I  think  we  must,  sooner  or  later,  face  Sir  John  Golomb's 
question ;  but  we  must  go  about  it  with  a  tact  and  consideration 
which  will  test  the  statesmanship  of  the  best  men  in  this  Empire. 
I  hold  that  the  very  isuct  of  getting  Australia  and  Canada  to  join  in 
building  that  line  would  establish  for  them  such  important  interests 
across  one  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  world  that  the  argument  would 
be  greater  than  ever  before  for  saying  to  them,  You  have  a  right 
to  bear  part  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire."  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  military  defence,  though  on  that  point  I  would  say  that 
the  resisting  power  of  the  Canadian  people  is  more  than  a  match 
for  any  probable  enemy  on  their  own  continent.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  scheme,  if  carried  at  Ottawa, 
will  mark  an  immense  step  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Every  man  ought  to  do  his  best  to  accomplish  that  object, 
and  then,  I  think,  Sir  John  Colomb's  question  may  be  asked  in  a  way 
that  will  not  awaken  suspicion  by  an  appeal  to  the  strength  and 
growing  influence  of  these  great  self-governing  communities. 

The  Hon.  B.  E.  O'Connob  (M.L.C.,  New  South  Wales) :  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Colomb  which 
need  have  roused  the  tempest  they  appear  to  have  roused  in  the  minds 
of  some.  What  he  did  say  was  open  to  answer,  and  has  been  very 
well  answered.  The  importance  to  England  and  to  the  Colonies  of 
this  new  route  of  cable  and  mail  communication  seems  to  me 
invaluable  from  one  point  of  view,  if  &om  no  other,  and  that  is,  that 
you  would  thereby  secure  a  route  which  in  all  probability  would 
never  be  troubled  with  the  shadow  of  war.  Any  of  the  routes  at 
present  in  use  would,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  or  war  in 
India,  be  blocked.  The  total  stoppage  of  communication  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  in  time  of  war  would  involve  conse- 
quences, commercial  and  social,  that  are  hard  to  realise.  Taking 
all  human  probabilities  into  account,  is  it  likely  that  at  any  time 
the  proposed  route  would  be  the  seat  of  war,  unless  you  can 
suppose,  which  is  almost  impossible,  that  America  and  Canada 
should  ever  wish  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  ?  In  regard  to  the 
liability  of  the  cable  or  mail  route  to  attack  in  a  maritime  war,  let 
me  remind  you  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  from  motives 
of  conmion  interest,  apart  altogether  from  the  sentiment  of  the  unity 
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of  the  Empire,  have  thought  fit  to  arrange  for  a  navy  for  the 
defence  of  their  commerce.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Colonies 
that  commerce  should  be  kept  free ;  it  is  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  England.  Both  parties,  then,  have  arranged  for  the  naval  defence 
of  the  Colonies,  so  that  the  routes  shall  be  kept  open  by  men-of-war, 
each  party  paying  a  share.  The  principle,  then,  of  the  protection 
of  these  routes  has  already  been  settled.  Once  concede  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  that  trade  should  follow 
a  particular  route,  and  it  will  be  conceded  some  means  must  be 
found  to  protect  that  route.  I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  being  present 
this  evening  and  seeing  for  myself  one  of  the  admirable  advantages 
of  this  Institute.  After  all,  questions  like  those  dealt  with  in  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  admirable  Paper  are  questions  above  all  others 
which  are  settled  by  public  discussion.  The  first  step  towards  ob- 
taining a  verdict  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  is  full  and  correct 
information,  and  that  has  been  the  mark  of  the  Paper  this  evening. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  information  of  the  public  and  the  Press,  and 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  Ottawa, 
I  think  the  Paper  has  admirably  served  its  purpose. 

The  Rev.  D.  V.  Lucas,  D.D. :  It  has  been  asked  who,  in  case  of 
war,  would  defend  the  ports  and  forts  along  our  coast.  Well,  with 
respect  to  loyalty  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Canadians, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  indulge  in  a  little  bit  of  family  history. 
My  people  have  dwelt  in  Canada  for  125  years.  When  my  great- 
ancestor  saw  the  old  flag  trailing  in  the  dirt  at  Boston,  he  moved 
north  to  Canada,  so  as  to  keep  imder  the  old  flag.  When,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  Great  Britain  saw  fit,  in  order  to  take  runaway 
soldiers  or  sailors,  to  search  American  ships,  a  war  broke  out. 
Canada  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  war  than  the  man  in  the  moon, 
except  that  she  was  a  British  Colony.  All  my  grandfather's  family 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  British  interests  on  Canadian  soil. 
When,  again,  we  had  a  rebellion  in  1887-88,  my  father  shouldered 
his  musket  and  left  his  family  in  the  woods,  to  go  out  and  defend 
the  British  flag.  When  we  were  attacked  by  the  Fenians,  not  many 
years  ago,  Canada  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  Ireland.  But  in  1812-14,  in  1887-88,  and  again 
during  the  Fenian  raids,  some  Canadian  women  were  left  without 
husbands  and  children  without  fathers.  I  do  not  know  that  these 
widows  or  children  were  ever  compensated,  or  that  England  footed 
the  bill;  but  I  do  know  that  Canadians  were  ready  to  defend 
British  interests  on  Canadian  soil,  in  wars  with  which  they  ha^ 
really  nothing  to  do.   When  I  repaember  these  things,  and  when  \ 
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think  also  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  at  the  Antipodes — for  I  have 
travelled  among  them — I  say  that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  you 
will  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men,  sons  of  your 
own  neighbours,  and  sons  of  the  men  who  have  dwelt  there  for 
years,  who  are  ready  not  only  to  furnish  the  money,  but  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has 
seen. 

The  Chairman  :  After  his  great  kindness  in  reading  the  Paper,  I 
feel  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  High  Commissioner  much  longer.  In 
regard  to  these  discussions,  I  always  feel  we  ought  rather  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time  than  to  make  very  long  programmes ;  and  although 
there  has  perhaps  been  a  great  dead  too  much  canting  talk  in  politics 
about  trusting  the  people,  I  do  think  we  can  trust  to  people's  judg- 
ment from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  we  may  confidently 
conclude  that  each  Colony  will  do  her  part  when  the  time  of  danger 
comes.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  for  that  danger,  I  think  the  same 
remark  applies — that  we  can  only  hope  and  expect  the  Colonies  will 
take  one  step  at  a  time.  Bemember,  we  in  this  small  territory  have 
done  almost  all  the  public  works  that  are  to  be  done,  except  the 
making  of  a  maritime  canal  to  Birmingham  ;  while  they,  on  their 
part,  have  gigantic  territories  still  to  be  developed,  and  the 
amount  of  legitimate  pressure  for  developing  necessary  public  works 
beats  anything  we  know  of.  Therefore  we  must  make  allowances 
for  that,  and  not  expect  them  to  do  too  much  at  any  one  time, 
considering  also  the  small  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they 
have  been  more  or  less  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  For  instance, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  was 
to  withdraw  the  Imperial  troops  from  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  official  remonstrance  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, although  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  private  regret. 
That  meant  that  they  intended  to  have  in  time  an  efScient  native 
army  of  their  own.  In  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then,  we  have  seen  Australia  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  for 
naval,  and  to  some  extent  for  land,  defence.  Canada  has  a  most 
valuable  institution  for  the  training  of  officers,  and  I  hope  a  great 
deal  of  her  money  devoted  to  military  purposes  will  be  spent  on  the 
adequate  and  thorough  training  of  non-commissioned  officers.  One 
step  at  a  time  we  must  expect,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
expect  much  more.  The  same  thing  applies,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
in  regard  to  such  questions  as  Imperial  federation.  I  think  the 
making  of  extensive  programmes,  and  looking  too  far  ahead,  and 
gigantic  theories,  all  a  mistake.   I  believe  we  ought  to  take  in  hand 
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those  questionB  which  are  bemg  pushed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Oovenmients  of  the  day.  You  have  such  a  question  in  the  matter 
of  cable  and  mail  communication  between  Canada  and  Australia. 
I  believe  Great  Britain  will  find  it  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
fmrther  that  end,  and  I  hope  all  those  who  may  have  belonged  to 
the  now  defunct  Imperial  Federation  League  will  give  a  hand  to  the 
cause.  I  propose  that  we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture. 

Sir  Charles  Toppeb  :  I  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  at  any 
length  on  your  kind  indulgence.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  say 
how  gratified  I  was  to  learn  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing Lord  Lome  as  Chairman  on  this  occasion,  for  I  know  that 
no  person  understands  better  the  country  of  which  in  particular  I 
was  speaking,  and  I  know  also  that  there  is  no  one  who  enters  more 
heartily  and  more  folly  into  aU  questions  concerning  the  unity  and 
greatness  of  our  Empire.  All  Canadians,  without  respect  of  party, 
look  upon  the  period  when  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  your 
Lordship  as  Governor-General  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure, 
and  they  are  grateful,  not  only  for  your  good  services  then,  but  for 
the  fact  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  you  have  never  failed  to 
avail  yourself  of  every  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Canada. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  friend  Sir  John  Colomb,  but  I  must  at 
once  put  him  right  on  a  most  important  point.  It  is  this ;  when 
I  referred  to  the  services  Canada  has  rendered  to  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  Empire  by  various  measures  taken  since  the 
confederation,  I  mentioned  them  not  as  a  full  discharge  of  the  obli- 
gations  of  Canada  to  the  Empire,  but  as  an  earnest  and  as  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  what  she  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  future. 
Sir  John  Colomb  was  quite  accurate  in  his  quotation  from  my  speech 
at  Winnipeg,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  my  proposition.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
judgment  of  every  candid  person  when  I  say  he  has  greatly  under- 
rated what  Canada  has  done.  When  forty  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  carried  out  the  transcontinental  line  of  railway,  they 
were  held  up  to  the  civilised  world  as  having  accomplished  a  most 
gigantic  undertaking.  Now,  five  millions  of  people  in  Canada 
have,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  accomplished  an  even  greater 
work ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  naval  or  military 
authority  in  this  country  who  will  not  say  that  that  work 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  strength  and  uQity  of 
the  Empire.    Can  any  man  who  thinks  upon  the  question  say 
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that  a  line  of  railway  oommonication  that  stretches  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  forms  an  alternative  highway  to  India^ 
upon  which  England  may  have  to  depend  to-morrow  for  the 
retention  of  her  possessions  in  the  East,  is  not  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  strength  and  imity  of  the  Empire  ? 
When  you  reflect  on  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a 
European  war,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Suez  Canal  being  blocked, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fair-minded  man  who  will  not  say  that 
an  alternative  highway  to  India,  by  which  Vancouver  may  be  used 
as  B»  place  d'armes  and  troops  placed  as  near  the  striking-point  as 
they  are  by  the  Suez  Canal,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  underrate  the  fieust  that  this  great 
transcontinental  railway  and  our  system  of  canals — surpassmg  any 
inland  navigation  the  world  can  produce — are  not  means  of  opening 
up  and  developing  Canada ;  but  if  Sir  John  Colomb*s  view  is  to  be 
accepted,  there  must  be  an  entire  abandonment  of  anything  like 
railway  or  canal  or  similar  enterprise.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  think 
that  the  last  contingency  that  England  has  to  fear  is  so  unnatural 
a  thing  as  war  with  the  great  republic  of  America.  Only  this 
last  year  the  two  countries  gave  a  great  object-lesson  to  the 
civilised  world  when  they  agreed  to  refer  to  an  international  tribunal 
a  most  crucial  and  exciting  controversy.  They  have  given  us  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  we  need  not  anticipate  anything  so 
terrible  as  a  conflict  between  these  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  ;  but,  putting  that  aside,  I  say,  as  regards  our  possessions  in 
the  East,  that  line  of  railway  communication  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Here  is  a  country  which,  as  Lord  Dufferin  declared,  is  capable  of 
providing  happy  homes  for  forty  millions  of  people.  What  was  the 
position  of  that  country  before  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  ?  It  was  a  vast  desert,  shut  off  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
British  Columbia  by  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  was  the  home  of 
twenty-five  thousand  savages  and  wild  animals.  What  has  been 
effected  by  this  railway  ?  It  has  been  made  into  the  future  granary 
of  the  world,  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  grain  and  meat  supplies 
this  country  demands,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  market  for  the 
exports  of  England,  and  adding  to  her  strength  as  an  Empire. 
But  I  pass  on.  Sir  John  Colomb  has  made  the  question 
of  the  Navy  his  great  and  vital  question.  I  say  we  are  providing  a 
navy.  What  do  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  call  these  steamships 
for  which  I  am  pleading  ?  "  The  Boyal  Naval  Beserve  Cruisers.** 
I  refer  Sir  John  Colomb  to  the  quotations  I  gave  on  that  point.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  make  a  convert  of  him.   I  know  I  ought  to 
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do,  for,  as  supporting  the  policy  I  advocate,  I  cited  the  authority  of 
the  highest  naval  and  military  experts  and  the  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  and  that  policy  they  declared  to  be  the  best  for  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  I  &il  to  understand  what  ground  my  friend 
can  iske  for  still  maintaining  hostility  to  the  plan,  unless  he  asks  us 
to  believe  he  is  a  greater  authority  than  all  the  leading  statesmen 
and  all  the  naval  and  military  authorities.  Sir  John  Colomb  says 
that  when  these  lines  of  steamers  are  wanted  they  won't  be  there. 
Where  will  they  be  ?  They  will  be  doing  yeoman  service  for  Eng- 
land ;  they  will  be  available  for  the  sending  of  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  of  communicating  with  any  portion  of  the  Empire. 
This,  further,  I  will  tell  Sir  John  Colomb — and  I  am  not  speaking 
without  the  book — one  of  the  first  services  for  which  this  line  of 
steamers  will  be  available  in  case  of  war  is  the  carrying  of  volun- 
teers from  Australia  and  Canada  to  fight  the  battle  of  England  and 
to  maintain  British  institutions.  I  apologise  for  having  spoken  so 
long,  and  in  conclusion  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  19, 1894, 
when  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Selwyn,  D.D.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific.*' 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.O.B.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  81 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Resident  and  28  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

WUliam  8.  Cains,  Walter  Church,  John  A.  Douglas,  Joseph  J. 

Elliott,  Samuel  B.  Keame,  David  B.  Kemp,  Charles  S.  C.  Watkins,  Thomas 
Lett  Wood. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Ex-Sultan  Abdullah  of  Perak,  George  W,  Alexander,  M,P,P,  {British 
Columbia),  Dr.  P.  T.  Carpenter  {British  Hmdwras),  A.  C.  D'Estree  {Victoria), 
W.  C.  L.  Dyett  (Trinidad),  Dr.  Eakin  {Oovemment  Medical  Officer,  Trinidad), 
Captain  Oustav  A,  Ettling  (Cape  Colony),  H.  Montague  FaithfuU  (New  South 
Wales),  Desire  Oirouard,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Canada),  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.  (New  Zealand),  Graham  A.  Haygarth  (Queensland),  Alfred  Jones 
(British  North  Borneo),  George  E.  Lewis  ( Victoria),  Gabriel  Lincoln  (Mauri- 
tius), Bev.  D.  V.  Lucas,  D.D.  (Canada),  Major  Sir  Claude  M.  MticDonaJdt 
K.C.M.G.  (H.B.M's  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  Niger  Coast), 
James  B.  Mclvor  (Cape  Colony),  H.  C.  Moore  (MashoncUand),  Bobert  Nisbet 
Transvaal),  Edward  Booth  (Transvaal),  Hon.  John  C.  Schuliz,  M.D, 
Canada),  Hon,  J.  Malbon  Thompson  (New  South  Wales),  H.  C.  Arthur  Young 
Queensland). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  it 
may  interest  you  if,  before  we  proceed  to  the  special  business  of  the 
evening,  I  give  you  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  business  that  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  our  Secretary.  We  have  had  a  rather  notable  series  of  papers — 
papers  of  great  ability  and  importance.  We  had  a  paper  by  Lord 
Onslow  on  New  Zealand,  papers  by  Mr.  Selous  and  Mr.  Colquhoun 
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on  Matabeleland,  by  Captain  Williams  on  Uganda,  by  Sir  George 
Chesney  on  Federation,  by  Mr.  Inglis  on  New  South  Wales,  by  Sir 
Charles  Tapper  on  Canada,  and  last,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
not  least,  by  Miss  Flora  Shaw,  who  has  rendered  important  service 
on  many  oocasionsio  the  Colonies  and  who  favoured  us  with  a  most 
interesting  paper,  she  being,  I  believe,  the  first  lady  lecturer  we  have 
had  the  hbnour  of  hearing  in  these  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  also  right 
to  report  to  this  meeting  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  with  regard  to  a  question 
which  has  excited  much  attention  and  very  sensitive  interest  in  the 
Colonies.  I  mean  the  part  of  the  Finance  Bill  which  relates  to  the 
imposition  of  duty  upon  personal  property  in  the  Colonies,  in  the 
form  of  an  estate  duty.  The  Council,  anticipating  the  feelings  of 
the  Colonists,  which  have  since  been  brought  under  notice  by  their 
own  Agents- General,  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  statement — which  he  has  been  pleased  to  say  is  a  useful  and 
complete  one — with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  the  state- 
ment shall  receive  his  very  careful  consideration.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  this  promise  is  being  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  giving  his  friendly  attention  to  the  representations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  by  the 
Agents-General.  I  have  every  hope  that  the  result  may  be  an 
arrangement  that  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  and 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  There  are  present  this  evening 
several  distinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Colonies,  and 
I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  are  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  George  Grey.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which,  from  considerations  of  health  and 
the  changefulness  of  our  climate.  Sir  George  has  been  able 
to  come  out  in  the  evening  amongst  any  body  of  his  friends  in 
London.  It  really  would  not  be  complimentary  either  to  him 
or  to  your  intelligence  if  I  were  to  tell  you  who  Sir  George  is  and 
what  he  has  done,  for  has  he  not  served  the  Queen  for  sixty-five 
years  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  many  capacities  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world?  I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  words  from  him. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  for  this  evening,  the  Western  Pacific,  is 
one  that  has  at  all  times  excited  an  interest  both  here  and  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  In  England  it  excites,  and  has  excited, 
a  sort  of  dreamy  or  sentimental  and  uninformed  interest, 
and  in  the  Colonies  it  has  excited  at  various  times  a  spasmodic,  an 
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eager,  and  also  a  not  very  well  informed  interest.  The  Institute 
has  at  yarions  times — its  net  spreads  very  wide — given  information 
to  its  members  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Seas.  In  1876  Mr. 
Coleman  PhiUips  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper,  which  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  recollect.  He  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Western  Pacific.  On  another  occasion,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  then  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  here  to- 
night, gave  us  a  most  valuable  paper  on  Fiji.  That  paper  was  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  area  and  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  system  of 
government  and  taxation  which  had  been  his  peculiar  study,  and  when 
he  had  exhausted  that  part  of  the  subject,  there  did  not  remain 
time  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  rest  of  Polynesia  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  could  have  wished,  and  as  his  large  information  would  have 
enabled  him  to  do.  It  is  thus  about  fifteen  years  since  we  have 
had  any  authentic  statement  in  this  room  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Melanesia  or  the  Western  Pacific.  The  record  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Western  Pacific  has  been  a  dubious  and  a 
checkered  one.  In  our  rough  and  rude  way  of  introducing  civilisa- 
ti<Hi  and  commerce  into  new  places,  our  people  have  committed — 
well,  what  we  cannot  hesitate  to  call  unspeakable  atrocities.  These 
things  are  things  of  the  past ;  they  will  not  happen  any  more. 
But  if  we  have  a  record  of  disgrace  in  the  Western  Pacific,  we  have 
also  a  record  of  glory  and  of  pride.  Noble  men  have  served  the 
Church  and  the  State  there,  and  have  lost  their  lives  there.  Such 
men  were  Bishop  Patteson  and  Commodore  Goodenough.  They 
worked  hard  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  beachcombers 
and  the  kidnappers  who  were  ruining  our  reputation  in  the  Pacific. 
We  are  not  met  to-night,  however,  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  these 
martyrs,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  amongst 
us,  in  good  health  and  vigour,  a  worthy  follower  of  these  men  in 
the  person  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Selwyn.  No  name  is  more 
deserving  of  honour  and  no  name  is  more  highly  honoured  in  the 
Pacific  than  that  of  Selwyn.  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand — the 
father  of  our  friend — was  also  bishop  of  the  islands,  and  in  those 
days  there  was  perhaps  the  possibility  of  his  finding  time  enough 
to  attend  to  the  islands  as  well  as  to  the  main  territory  of  New 
Zealand.  After  a  time  the  necessity  of  having  a  bishop  constantly 
in  the  Western  Pacific  became  greater,  and  the  friend  of  some  of 
us — the  Bev.  J.  C.  Patteson — became  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  After 
his  melancholy  death,  the  present  Bishop  Selwyn  succeeded  him. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  Bishop  Selwyn,  perhaps  the  highest  living 
authority  who  could  speak  to  us  on  an  occasion  like  this  about  the 
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affidrs  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  I  will  not  longer  interpose 
myself  between  you  and  the  very  interesting  address  with  which  he 
is  about  to  fiayoar  you. 
Bishop  Sblwyk  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 

THE  ISLANDS  OP  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 

I  FBBL  that  in  promising  to  read  a  Paper  before  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  on  the  islands  of  Melanesia  I  have  undertaken  a  task 
which  I  am  but  little  competent  to  fulfil.  For  though  most  of  my 
life  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  spent  among  them,  and  I 
know  most  of  them  and  tiieir  people  intimately,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  one  is  conscious  how  little  one  really  does 
know.  It  is  far  easier  to  describe  a  place  from  a  first  superficial 
view  of  it  than  to  approach  the  description  when  you  are  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  bristles,  and  know  that  your  own 
solution  of  them  is  more  or  less  open  to  doubt.  And,  further,  I 
must  confess,  as  I  do  with  sorrow,  that  my  own  special  Mission 
work  was  so  hard  and  so  absorbing  that  I  had  little  time  and  less 
training  for  observing  the  details  of  geological  and  natural  features 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  more  useful  in  a  lecture  given  in  this 
place.  However,  what  I  state  will  be  the  result  mainly  of  my  own 
experience,  and  may  be  trusted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  being  fairly 
accurate. 

I  commence  by  saying  that  I  shall  limit  my  field  to  the  special 
islands  with  which  the  Melanesian  Mission  has  dealt  and  is  dealing, 
as  it  is  of  them  that  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

These  comprise  the  northern  half  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Banks 
Islands,  the  Torres  group,  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  up  to  the  German  line  at  Ysabel, 
and  slightly  beyond  it  in  those  islands. 

The  islands  are  all  more  or  less  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  line  of  volcanic  action  running  right  through  them. 
In  the  south  you  meet  the  great  volcano  of  Tanna,  pass  the  sugar- 
loaf  of  Lopevi,  which  my  father  and  Bishop  Patteson  saw  still 
smoking,  and  then  at  night  see  the  glow  of  the  mighty  crater  of 
Ambiym,  in  which  there  must  be  a  large  expanse  of  fire,  as  the 
cloud  which  hangs  over  it  is  always  lighted  up.  Eighty  miles  fur- 
ther on  is  another  huge  sugar-cone  at  Meralava,  2,500  feet  high,  in 
the  crater  of  which  I  saw  a  smaller  and  perfect  truncated  cone — a 
crater  within  a  crater,  which  marked  the  last  effort  of  the  internal 
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fire.  Near  this  lie  the  islancbi  of  Santa  Maria  and  Vanaa  Lava, 
each  with  snlphurous  springs  and  jets  of  steam,  which  mark  the 
force  not  yet  extinct.  The  former  of  these  is  most  cnrious.  I  can 
best  describe  it  by  comparing  it  to  a  high-peaked  felt  hat  with 
the  crown  turned  in.  The  vast  space  so  formed  is  filled  by  a 
lake  seven  miles  long  by  about  1^  broad,  which  finds  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  through  a  clefb  in  its  side,  down  which  it  pours  in  a  glorious 
cascade  of  about  250  feet  high. 

Here  also  a  truncated  cone  rises  out  of  the  lake,  and  is  visible  at 
sea  above  the  sides  of  the  old  crater,  and  near  it  are  still  boiUng 
streams. 

We  pass  Ureparapara,  or  Bligh's  Island,  the  harbour  of  which 
is  the  crater  itself,  into  which  you  enter  as  into  a  vast  horseshoe,  of 
which  the  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  1,600  feet,  and  where  you  find 
bottom  with  great  difficulty  at  the  very  farthest  extremity.  North- 
ward, again,  you  find  the  Torres  Islands  pushed  up  by  the  volcanic 
force  in  steps  which  are  plainly  visible,  though  long  covered  by 
dense  foliage. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  group  there  is  another  huge  sugar-loaf  in 
Tinakula.  This  is  still  active,  sometimes  in  paroxysms  burling  forth 
huge  masses  of  red-hot  rock,  which  bound  down  its  ashy  slope  into 
the  sea,  sometimes  emitting  such  volumes  of  pumice  dust  that  I 
have  sailed  for  260  miles  in  the  dibris  floating  on  the  sea. 

Hard  by  this  great  volcano  lies  a  great  reef,  with  its  lagoon  and 
fringing  islands,  and  close  by  are  separated  islands,  each  with  its 
own  reef  and  lagoon.  As  your  boat  lies  in  the  narrow  creeks  which 
break  into  these  here  and  there,  you  can  see  in  the  clear  water  the 
wall  of  coral  go  down  sheer  beneath  you ;  and  close  by  this  we  often 
sail  through  a  passage,  barely  a  hundred  yards  broad,  in  which  there 
is  no  bottom,  but  in  which  the  walls  of  coral  rise  high  above  the 
ship's  masts  on  either  side,  absolutely  perpendicular.  I  mention 
this,  as  it  shows  coral  formation  ascending  and  descending.' 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  there  is  less  volcanic  activity.  In  Ulawa 
you  can  trace  the  gradual  upheaval.  You  land  amid  a  wilderness 
of  sharp  coral  rocks  thrown  up  like  the  wall  of  a  ha-ha  hedge  above 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  You  walk  over  a  level 
surface,  and  half  a  mile  inland  the  same  formation .  greets  you 
covered  with  ferns  and  begonias.  The  path  leads  up  through  it, 
and  again  you  find  a  level  plain  covered  with  moss-grown  coral 
and  so  on. 

In  Quadaleanar  the  mountains  rise  to  nearly  7,000  feet,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea  there  is  a  large  plain  through  which  slug- 
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gish  streams  find  their  way  and  deposit  shifting  sandbanks  at  their 
mouths. 

And  hereabouts  you  find,  especially  in  Florida  and  Ysabel,  great 
limestone  formations,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  huge 
oaves.  I  explored  one  of  these  in  the  Oaeta  district  and  several 
at  Ysabel.  That  at  Gaeta  was  most  interesting:  a  stream 
had  eaten  its  way  clean  through  the  hill,  emerging  in  a  hall  as  large 
as  a  cathedral.  I  traced  it  upwards  and  carefully  measured  it,  and 
found  that  it  was  700  yards  long.  No  one  had  ever  been  through 
before,  and  the  astonishment  of  a  huge  eel  when  he  investigated 
my  boot,  and  found  that  it  was  not  lightly  to  be  bitten,  was  great. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  the 
usual  tropical  vegetation.  On  the  coral  shores  grows  the  hardy 
she-oak — a  splendid  wood  from  which  the  natives  make  their  clubs, 
and  which  we  use  for  the  engines  of  the  Southern  Gross.  Mixed 
with  these  are  groves  of  cocoanuts.  In  the  swamps  grow  the  sago 
palms,  much  used  for  thatch  and  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Inland  is  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  a  species  of  banyan,  which  difiE'ers  from  the  Indian  variety 
by  keeping  its  root-stems  close  to  the  parent  trunk.  In  the  island 
of  Maewo  there  is  one  huge  specimen  of  the  Indian  variety,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  I  know  of. 

From  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outward  aspect  of  the  islands 
I  pass  to  the  inhabitants.  And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
or  abbreviate  where  necessary  the  words  of  my  friend  Dr.  Codring- 
ton,  who  has  made  the  languages  and  ethnology  of  these  people  his 
special  study.  He  says  :  There  is  an  undoubted  connexion  of  race, 
language,  and  customs  among  the  people  who  inhabit  these  groups ; 
a  connexion  which  further  extends  itself  throughout  what  is  called 
Melanesia  to  New  Guinea  westwards,  and  eastwards  to  Fiji.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Melanesian  people  of  these  groups  and  the 
Polynesians  eastwards  of  Fiji  is  clearly  marked  and  recognised, 
for  the  line  which  separates  Melanesian  from  Polynesian  falls 
between  Fiji  and  Tonga.  No  such  line  can  be  drawn  to  mark 
such  a  boundary  to  the  west  till  the  Asiatic  continent  itself  is 
reached.  From  the  Polynesian  islands  of  the  East  Pacific  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  on  the  other,  two  currents  of 
influence  have  poured  and  are  pouring  into  Melanesia,  the  former 
much  more  modem  and  direct,  the  latter  ancient  and  broken  in  its 
course.  Upon  these  currents  float  respectively  the  *  kava '  root 
and  the  betel-nut.  The  use  of  the  betel  is  common  to  India, 
China,  and  the  Melanesian  islands  as  far  east  as  Tikopia ;  the 
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Polynesian  kava  has  established  itself  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  is  a  novelty  in  some  of  the  Banks  Islands ;  it  has  not  been 
carried  across  the  boundary  of  the  betel-nut  by  the  Polynesian 
in  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that  two  streams  of  people — the 
Polynesian  and  the  Melanesian— have  occupied  these  islands,  the  one 
ancient  and  stationary,  the  other  still  flowing.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  difference  between  them.  The  Polynesian  colonies 
founded  by  crews  of  canoes  blown  down  the  trade  wind  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  Melanesians  proper.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  their  chiefs.  In  Melanesia  the  here- 
ditary chief  does  not  exist.  A  man  becomes  great  by  his  mana, 
or  spiritual  power,  by  his  possessions,  by  his  bounty,  by  his 
status  in  the  suqCf  or  club,  which  obtains  in  all  the  southern 
islands.  Like  Topsy,  he  grows.  In  all  the  Polynesian  Colonies 
you  find  him  hedged  round  with  divine  right  of  birth.  I  stayed 
in  the  early  years  of  my  missionary  life  on  the  little  island  of 
Mae,  in  the  New  Hebrides.  There,  side  by  side,  you  had  the  two 
races  and  the  two  types  clearly  defined.  On  one  side  you  had 
Melanesians  pure  and  simple,  and  on  the  other  Polynesians.  The 
young  chief  of  the  latter,  Matare,  was  an  object  of  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  was  treated  by  his  people  much  as  the  queen  bee  is 
treated  by  her  swarm.  He  wanted  to  go  for  a  cruise  in  our  vessel, 
and  seated  himself  in  my  boat.  It  was  in  vain.  The  people  would 
not  let  him  go.  They  and  I  had  to  use  physical  force  to  remove  the 
unwilling  potentate— they,  lest  harm  should  befall  him,  I,  lest  harm 
should  befall  mCt  and  they  should  knock  me  on  the  head,  as  the 
simplest  way  of  stopping  their  headstrong  ruler. 

Again  on  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  you  meet  with  Poly- 
nesians pure  and  simple,  bouncing  about  with  all  the  energy  of  the 
Maori,  and  greeting  their  unhappy  guests,  whom  they  specially 
delight  to  honour,  with  the  touch  of  a  well-oiled  and  lampblacked 
nose. 

But  the  most  curious  instance  of  the  dignity  of  the  hereditary 
chieftain  was  witnessed  by  me  when  I  took  back  from  the  Banks 
Islands  the  survivors  of  a  fleet  of  canoes,  who  had  been  blown  away 
from  the  little  island  of  Tikopia,  and  who  had  been  most  kindly 
treated  by  the  Christian  natives  of  the  Banks  Islands. 

Here  is  a  little  island  all  alone  by  itself,  the  nearest  land  to  the 
eastward  being  about  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
gigantic  population  of  purely  Polynesian  origin. 

I  landed  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  crowded 
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population,  who  welcomed  their  friends  as  if  they  had  come  back 
from  the  dead«  We  went  up  to  the  village,  and  there  I  witnessed  a 
curious  scene.  On  three  stools  in  an  open  space  sat  three  venerable 
men.  The  men  whom  I  had  brought  back  crept  up  to  these  poten- 
tates on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  central  figure  raised  the  first 
man,  allowed  him  to  touch  his  breast  with  his  face,  and  then,  with 
uplifted  hands,  gave  him  what  looked  like  a  blessing.  He  then 
motioned  him  to  the  man  on  his  right,  when  the  ceremony  was 
repeated ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  motioned  him  to  the  man  on  the 
left.   The  ceremony  was  gone  through  over  all  the  returned  men. 

These  instances  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  Polynesian  element 
invades  the  western  island,  and  I  saw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tikopia 
that  this  process  was  still  going  on,  as  the  natives  pointed  out  a 
party  living  by  themselves  who  they  said  had  just  landed  from  a 
canoe.  I  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  the  language  did  not  enable 
me  to  ascertain  where  they  came  from. 

But  though  you  find  these  Polynesian  Colonies  scattered  here 
and  there,  especially  on  the  reef  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  even 
as  far  west  as  Bellona  and  Bennell  Island,  yet  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  is  Melanesian. 

Among  these  you  find  a  great  similarity,  but  an  equally  great 
diversity.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  them  can  distinguish  between 
the  natives  of  different  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides ;  between  these, 
again,  and  those  of  the  Banks  Islands ;  between  both  and  those  in 
the  Torres  group.  Then  comes  the  very  distinct  people  which 
inhabits  Santa  Cruz,  and  thence  you  proceed  to  another  type  of 
natives  in  the  Solomon  group,  who  are  again  generally  distinguish- 
able from  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  difference  in  face  and  appearance  only.  The  houses 
of  the  Northern  New  Hebrides  and  the  Banks  Islands  are  very  poor 
compared  with  those  of  the  more  northern  islands. 

In  the  former  you  have  very  low-roofed  houses  built  always  on 
the  ground,  and  in  general  of  very  bad  structure,  though  some  of 
the  gamals,  or  club-houses,  of  the  men  are  long  buildings  fairly  built. 
But  they  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  square  buildings  of 
Santa  Cruz,  with  their  floor  of  woven  mats,  and  the  huge  stage  which 
rises  above  the  central  fireplace,  on  which  are  stored  the  food 
and  money  of  the  proprietor.  And  they  compare  still  worse  with 
the  huge  kialas  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Florida  and  Ysabel 
villages  keep  their  canoes,  or  with  the  highly  carved  and  ornamented 
buildings  of  San  Cristoval,  and  especially  with  the  pile  buildings 
which  are  quite  common. 
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And  as  with  domestic  so  with  naval  arohitectnre.  The  Banks 
Islander  is  satisfied  with  a  misshapen,  dug-out  outrigger,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  made  is  scarcely  disguised,  and 
which  he  navigates  abominably. 

The  Santa  Oruzian,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  uses  a  dug-out, 
shapes  it  with  marvellous  skill  and  not  a  little  beauty,  and  he  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  fearless  navigator.  In  the  larger  canoes  they 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  steer  their 
course  out  of  sight  of  land  by  the  stars.  I  once  brought  home  a 
native  who  had  been  blown  away  in  a  small  canoe  to  the  island  of 
Malanta,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  As  we  made  a  tedious  passage 
back,  beating  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  thereby  heading  all  courses, 
I  used  to  ask  this  man,  Where  is  Santa  Cruz  now  ?  "  and  at  any 
hour  of  night  or  day  he  would  point  unerringly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

But  the  Solomon  Island  canoe,  made  from  adzed  planks  sewn 
together  with  cord,  and  the  seams  payed  with  a  vegetable  glue, 
is  the  triumph  of  nautical  skill  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific. 

The  large  war-canoe,  with  its  tall  projections  at  the  head  and 
stem,  ornamented  with  white  cowrie  shells,  and  glittering  with 
mother-of-pearl  inlaying,  is  a  triumph  for  the  man  who  con- 
ceived and  constructed  it  with  nothing  better  in  farmer  days  than 
an  obsidian  adze ;  and  even  now  only  with  the  same  adze,  with  a 
steel  blade.  A  fleet  of  these  war-canoes,  such  as  those  which  sweep 
down  from  Bubiana  on  the  defenceless  shores  of  Ysabel,  give  one 
who  has  witnessed  their  advent  a  vivid  idea  of  the  time  when  the 
long  black  ships  of  the  Tickings  carried  terror  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  But  these  large  canoes  are  not  beautiful.  The 
smaller  ones,  manned  by  five  men,  who  manage  their  craft  with 
consummate  skill,  are  the  perfection  of  the  light  craft,  which  can  go 
out  in][any  ordinary  weather.  As  manned  by  five  stalwart  young 
fellows,  on  whose  brown  breasts  are  glittering  large  crescents  of 
mother-of-pearl,  they  leap  over  the  sparkling  waves,  while  the  sun- 
light glints  and  gleams  from  the  polished  paddles  and  lavish  pearl 
ornamentation,  they  are  as  good  specimens  of  the  taste,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  skill  of  native  work  as  can  be  found. 

I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  points ;  let  me  go  on  to  touch 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  agriculture,  the  habits,  and  the  religion  of 
the  people. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  savage,  as  he  is  called, 
lives  on  the  roots  with  which  a  bounteous  nature  suppUes  him.  He 
would  fare  badly  if  be  did.   The  Melanesian  does  not  cultivate 
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largely,  but  he  cultivates  well.   The  principal  food  grown  is  the 
taro,  the  yam,  the  banana,  and  the  breadfruit. 

In  Aurora  and  some  of  the  Banks  Islands  the  taro  is  cultivated  by 
a  most  ingenious  system  of  irrigation.  In  some  cases  the  water  of 
the  river  is  led  by  a  series  of  dams  and  channels  a  very  considerable 
distance,  and  thence  is  carried  by  countless  runlets  into  basins,  of 
which  the  sides  are  kept  carefully  puddled,  and  in  these  basins  the 
crop  is  planted.  In  others  a  very  scanty  stream,  just  trickling  out 
of  tiie  hillside,  flows  into  a  tiny  basin,  in  which  is  planted,  perhaps, 
a  single  plant ;  below  the  overflow  is  received  into  a  couple  of  such 
basins,  which  spread  out  fan-like  as  they  descend,  until  the  whole 
side  of  the  hill  is  irrigated  by  the  water  thus  carefully  used.  Yams 
ore  grown  with  very  great  care,  and  a  well-cultivated  yam  ground 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  well-kept  hop-garden  in  Kent 
or  Sussex.  Indeed,  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  hop-growers  of 
Kent  have  only  lately  discovered  a  system  of  prolonging  the  growth 
of  the  bine  wlidch  has  long  been  used  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In 
Kent  the  poles  are  now  joined  by  coir  ropes ;  in  Mota  canes  are 
planted,  up  which  the  bine  of  the  yam  grows.  At  half  its  height 
the  cane  is  bent,  and  the  bine  grows  horizontally  along  it  to  find 
another  cane  ready  bent  to  prolong  its  course  if  need  be.  Through- 
out the  islands  the  system  used  is  prodigal  of  land  and  labour.  A 
garden  is  cleared  with  considerable  labour,  a  primary  and  some- 
times a  secondary  crop  is  obtained  from  it,  and  it  is  then  left  to  be 
covered  with  rapidly  growing  bush,  until  its  turn  comes  round  again. 

These  causes  usually  tend  to  keep  the  villages  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  There  is,  however,  frequent  intercourse 
between  them,  both  by  land  and  water,  though  you  often  find  con- 
tiguous villages  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  Mr.  Forrest,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  has  often  had  to  stop  a  free  fight  between  villages 
which  are  separated  only  by  a  wall.  The  general  features  of 
island  life  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  but  the  islands  and 
even  districts  vary  considerably  from  each  other  in  detail. 

Thus,  e.g.,  you  wiU  find  at  Opa,  or  Lepers'  Island,  the  women' . 
jealously  secluded,  and  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  mats.  Twenty 
miles  away,  on  Maewo,  you  will  find  the  girls  and  women  mixing 
freely  with  the  men,  and  so  guiltless  of  dress  that  an  old  woman 
declined  a  very  scanty  garment  which  I  offered  her  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  ashamed  to  wear  it.  In  the  Northern  New  Hebrides 
on  the  south,  and  in  the  Solomons,  especially  San  Oristoval  and 
Malanta,  cannibalism  was  freely  practised.  In  the  Banks  Islands, 
it  is  unknown,  and  detested  by  them  as  much  as  by  ourselves. 
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The  olomsy  canoes  of  the  Banks  Islands  hinder,  though  they  do 
not  stop,  interoouise  by  sea;  but  in  Santa  Cruz  there  is  much 
traffic  between  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
reef  islands  bringing  fish  and  turtle  shells  to  exchange  for  sago» 
breadfruit,  and  nuts. 

In  the  Solomons  this  intercourse  is  still  more  extensive.  Besides 
the  head-hunting  raids  there  is  more  friendly  communication.  A 
dancing  party  practises  its  steps  and  music  for  six  months,  and 
then  goes  for  a  prolonged  "  starring  "  tour,  stopping  at  all  the  sea- 
coast  villages,  and  receiving  food  and  money.  In  the  same  way 
the  chief  who  builds  a  new  war-canoe  takes  it  on  show  to  the 
villages  of  all  his  friends,  and  receives  something  handsome  for  the 
honour  of  his  visit  and  for  the  sight. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  intercourse  that  obtains  anywhere  is 
that  between  the  manufacturing  district  of  Alite,  on  Malanta,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  people  of  Alite  are  the  great  money- 
makers of  the  district.  They  procure  the  raw  material  away  from 
their  own  home — much  as  lAncashire  does  its  cotton.  The  sheUs, 
white  or  red,  are  taken  home,  broken  into  fragments,  drilled,  strung 
and  polished,  and  the  result  is  the  long  beautifully  polished 
strings  of  red  or  white  beads  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
specie  of  the  district. 

These  when  made  are  taken  here  and  there  by  the  adven- 
turers. And  such  is  the  anxiety  to  secure  their  custom  that  their 
persons  are  pretty  safe  from  outrage,  and  they  drive  bargains  for 
food  and  pigs  which  would  make  a  West  End  money-lender  green 
with  envy. 

I  can  but  briefly  touch  on  the  religion  of  the  people.  Speaking 
broadly  it  is  ancestor-worship.  But  behind  this  and  giving  it  its 
efficacy  is  the  mysterious  power  called  mana.  Dr.  Oodrington, 
who  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  knows  more  about  it  philo- 
sophically than  anyone  living,  thus  speaks  of  it  ('*  The  Melanesians," 
p.  118) 

The  religion  of  the  MelaneBians  consists,  as  fiajr  as  belief  goes,  in  the 
persuasion  that  there  is  a  supernatural  power  about  belonging  to  the 
region  of  the  unseen ;  and  as  far  as  practice  goes,  in  the  use  of  means  for 
getting  this  power  turned  to  their  own  benefit.  The  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  altogether  foreign  to  them,  or  indeed  of  any  being  occupying  a 
very  elevated  place  in  the  world.  .  .  .  This  mana  is  not  fixed  in  anything, 
and  can  be  conveyed  in  almost  anything ;  but  spirits,  whether  disembodied 
souls  or  supernatural  beings,  have  it  and  can  impart  it,  and  it  essentially 
belongs  to  personal  beings  to  originate  it,  though  it  may  act  through  the 
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medium  of  water,  a  stone,  or  a  bone.  The  religion  therefore  consists  in 
getting  this  numa  for  one*s  self  or  getting  it  used  for  one's  benefit. 

This  mana  may  attach  to  "  spirits  "  properly  so  called  which 
have  never  been  embodied,  or  to  the  spirits  of  men  who  have 
possessed  mana  while  in  the  flesh  on  earth.  The  former  makes  up 
the  general  belief  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  Southern  New  Hebrides. 
The  latter  prevails  more  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

He  goes  on  : — 

The  supernatural  power  abiding  in  the  powerful  living  man  abides  in 
his  ghost  after  death  with  increased  vigour  and  more  ease  of  movement. 
Alter  his  death,  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  he  should  begin  to  work, 
and  someone  will  come  forward  and  claim  particular  knowledge  of  this 
ghost.  If  his  power  should  show  itself  his  position  is  assured  as  one 
worthy  to  be  invoked,  till  his  cultus  gives  way  before  the  cultus  of  one 
newly  dead. 

I  may  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  I  traced  the  history  of  a  very 
powerful  tidalo,  or  ghost  deity,  on  the  island  of  Florida.  They 
could  tell  me  about  the  man  whose  spirit  it  was ;  how  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Quadalcanar,  how  they  tested  his  spirit  and 
found  it  powerful  in  war,  and  how  they  established  his  relics  in  a 
little  hut  on  a  hill  in  the  forest,  and  how  all  this  took  place  not 
four  generations  ago. 

And  when  Christianity  spread  over  Florida,  and  the  shrines  which 
once  were  sacred  were  given  up,  I  received  many  things  which  had 
been  held  most  holy,  but  which  were  evident  relics  of  some  bygone 
hero :  archaic  clubs,  a  ring  of  alabaster  unlike  anything  I  have  ever 
seen,  a  curious  stone,  &c. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  how  this  mysterious  power  and  this 
multiplication  of  deities  (if  I  may  give  them  such  a  name)  lend 
colour  to  the  belief  in  all  sorts  of  magic  charms,  incantations,  and 
bewitchment ;  and  how  these  in  turn  are  the  source  of  endless  feuds 
and  fights. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  eminent  Melanesian  dies  a 
natural  death.  Of  course  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  the 
universal  belief  is  that  his  death  has  been  caused  by  some  super- 
natural agency.  This  widespread  belief  meets  you  at  every  turn. 
The  food  which  is  offered  you  in  a  village  is  solemnly  tasted  to 
assure  you  that  no  malice  lurks  within  it.  And  in  my  turn  I  have 
had  as  solemnly  to  taste  the  medicine  which  I  was  giving  to  the 
great  chief  of  Ysabel  before  his  followers  would  allow  him  to  drink  it. 
And  nothing  is  more  conunon  than  that  a  dying  man  should  declare 
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that  someone  has  bewitched  him,  and  put  down  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  his  avenger.  It  will  easily  be  seen  what  a  crop  of 
quarrels,  heartburnings,  and  murders  can  be  grown  on  such  a  soil. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  kept  your  attention  rather  too  long  on 
these  points,  but  so  little  is  known  about  my  old  islands  that  I  have 
found  that  I  have  generally  assumed  too  much. 

I  now  pass  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  past  and  present. 

For  the  history  I  quote  and  condense  the  account  given  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Codrington ;  and  I  would  also  refer  those  who  would  go 
farther  into  the  subject  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Gappy  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ford among  modem  writers.   Dr.  Codrington  says,  p.  2 : — 

» 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  was  prolonged  through  three  centuries, 
and  carried  on  by  Spanish,  French,  and  Enghsh  voyagers. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Banks 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  New  Hebrides.  The  French  added  much  later 
to  the  discoveries  in  these  groups ;  the  English  found  under  Captain  Cook 
the  principal  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  and  havo 
filled  in  the  charts.   The  Dutch  discovered  Fiji. 

The  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  discoveries  were  those  of 
the  Spaniards — of  Mendana  in  his  two  voyages  of  1567  and  1695,  and  of 
Quiros  and  Toires  in  1606. 

Mendana,  despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  reached  in  1567  the  first 
Melanesian  land  seen  by  Europeans — the  great  island  which  he  named 
Santa  Ysabel  de  la  Estrella — and  thence  the  voyagers  under  his  command 
discovered  further  and  named  the  large  islands  Malaita,  Guadalcanal, 
San  Cristoval,  and  the  lesser  islands,  Sesarga,  which  is  Savo,  Florida 
with  its  islets,  Ulawa,  &c.  To  these  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  to  mark  his  conjecture  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the 
riches  of  Solomon.  In  his  second  voyage,  in  1595,  tmdertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  colonising  the  Solomon  Islands,  Mendana  discovered  Santa 
Cruz,  and  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  there ;  an  attempt  abandoned  in 
two  months  in  consequence  of  his  death  and  the  sickness  of  the  remnant 
of  his  crews. 

Quiros  had  been  with  Mendana,  and  was  allowed  in  1606  to  carry  out  a 
project  he  had  been  continually  urging  of  recovering  and  colonising  the 
Solomon  group.  Fortune,  however,  made  him  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  when  he  believed  himself  to  have  reached  the  great  Austral 
continent  in  the  island  which  still  bears  the  name  he  gave  it  of  Espiritu 
Santo.  The  first  Melanesian  lands  which  he  saw  were  those  now  known 
as  the  Banks  Islands,  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria,  retains  the  name  he 
gave  it.  Torres,  after  parting  from  Quiros,  saw  and  named  the  Torres 
Islands. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  French  voyager 
BoogalnviUei  in  1768,  added  Pentecost,  Lepers'  Island,  and  Malikoloto  the 
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discoveries  of  Qniros,  and  found  the  great  islands  of  Chrisetil  and  Bougain- 
ville beyond  those  discovered  in  the  first  voyage  of  Mendana. 

In  the  next  year  Surville  passed  through  the  same  group,  and  the 
disastrous  voyage  of  La  Perouse  ended  at  Vanikoro  in  1785.  The  southern 
islands  of  the  group,  which  have  since  preserved  the  name  he  gave  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  were  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  second  great  voyage  in 
1774,  and  after  these  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands.  Bligh,  in 
his  wonderful  boat  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty,"pas8ed  through 
and  named  the  islands  of  the  Banks  group. 

Since  these  dates  the  interconrse  has  slowly  grown.  In  1888 
D'Urville  visited  Ysabel  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  I  may 
mention  here  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  way  in  which  names 
cling  in  the  recolleotion  of  a  people  who  are  without  literature. 
Somewhere  about  1888  or  1884  I  was  talking  with  Bera,  the  great 
chief  of  Ysabel,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  white  man 
first  coming  to  his  country.  "Oh  yes.  Two  ships  came  and 
anchored  in  the  bay.  We  thought  they  were  ghosts.  But  I  was 
a  young  fellow,  and  I  ventured  on  board,  and  they  treated  me  kindly, 
and  after  that  we  all  went.*'  "  What  was  the  captain's  name  ?  "  I 
asked.  Bera  thought  a  minute,  and  then  out  came  the  name  with 
vowels  between  each  consonant,  Turuvili." 

In  1849  my  father  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Southern  New 
Hebrides  in  H.M.S.  "  Havannah."  In  1850  he  visited  the  islands 
and  went  through  them  as  fax  as  the  Solomons.  He  landed  on  No 
Islands  in  1857,  in  which  year  the  Banks  Islands  became  well  known 
to  him.  In  1861  Bishop  Patteson,  in  H.M.S.  "  Cordelia,"  became 
acquainted  with  Florida  and  Ysabel.  When  Dr.  Codrington  formed 
the  Mission  in  1868,  Bishop  Patteson  was  generally  conversant 
with  the  people  and  languages  from  New  Zealand  to  Ysabel. 
("  Melanesians,"  p.  10,  n.). 

Missionary  work  was  just  beginning  in  those  seas.  The  Pres- 
byterians had  started  their  Mission  in  the  lower  New  Hebrides. 
The  London  Mission  had  a  few  teachers  in  the  Loyalties,  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholics  were  working  in  New  Caledonia.  Trade  was 
represented  by  the  visits  of  a  few  sandal-wood  traders  to  the  Loyalty 
group,  and  it  is  said,  curiously  enough,  that  this  wood  was  exported 
to  China  to  make  incense  for  the  idols.  The  islands  were  hardly 
known  at  all  geographically.  The  Banks  Islands  were  many  miles 
out  of  position,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  were  practically  unknown. 

In  the  north  English  and  American  whalers  had  made  periodical 
visits  for  some  years  to  the  northern  end  of  San  Cristoval. 

To  the  early  natives  the  white  man  was  the  ghost  of  some 
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departed  hero.  I  have  noticed  this  belief  in  the  case  of  Beta.  Dr. 
Codrington  relates  how,  when  Mr.  Patteson  first  landed  at  Mota,  in 
the  Banks  Islands,  he  happened  to  go  into  an  empty  house,  the 
owner  of  which  had  lately  died.  This  settled  the  question  whether 
he  was  a  pure  spirit  or  the  ghost  of  someone  departed ;  he  went 
into  his  own  house,  therefore  he  was  a  ghost. 

This  belief  took  a  more  unpleasant  form  at  Santa  Cruz,  where 
Bishop  Patteson  was  nearly  killed  in  18G4.  There  the  elder  people 
said  these  strange  people  would  bring  nothing  but  harm.  There 
was  no  harm  in  shooting  at  them,  as  the  arrows  could  not  hurt 
them,  but  they  might  drive  them  away.  The  result  was  a  shower 
of  arrows  which  mortally  wounded  two  of  the  boat's  crew — ^young 
men  of  the  "  Bounty  "  stock  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Such  was  the  early  intercourse  and  such  the  early  belief — a  few 
traders  here  and  there,  a  few  missionaries,  and  a  vast  number  of 
people  living  in  scattered  islands  without  iron,  without  trade,  without 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

But  this  ignorance  did  not  last  long. 

Plantations  were  growing  in  Queensland  and  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  islands  in  Fiji,  and  men  were  looking  eagerly  for  means 
to  support  and  extend  them  by  coloured  labour.  These  islands 
present'Cd  a  tempting  recruiting  ground,  and  men  soon  found  that 
the  best  trade  which  the  islands  had  was,  as  my  friend  Admiral 
Bridge  has  graphically  described  it,  men."  Into  the  early  horrors 
of  the  labour  trade  I  need  not  stop  to  dwell.  They  are  known  to 
most  of  my  hearers,  and  they  are  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  Blue 
Books.  They  cost  of  English  lives  three  of  the  noblest  of  men. 
Bishop  Patteson  and  Joseph  Atkin  were  killed  directly  and  avowedly 
to  avenge  the  kidnapping  of  five  men  from  the  island  of  Nukapu. 
This  was  done  by  a  Fiji  vessel.  I  know  that  this  is  denied.  But 
it  is  certain  that  four  at  least  of  these  men  returned.  I  have  heard 
their  adventurous  voyage  in  a  boat  which  they  stole  most  graphically 
described.  They  hit  the  New  Hebrides  somewhere  about  the 
centre  of  the  group,  worked  northward,  and,  steering  by  the  stars, 
reached  their  own  country—only  to  bring  dysentery,  which  the 
surrounding  islands  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  for  the  murder  of 
the  Bishop.    Such  is  the  native  account. 

The  trade  indirectly  cost  the  life  of  Commodore  Goodenough,  as 
he  was  trying  to  reopen  communication  with  Santa  Cruz  when  he 
met  his  death. 

How  the  natives  looked  upon  the  trade  in  the  commencement  ia 
shown  by  the  name  they  gave  the  labour  vessels—"  steaHng  ships  " 
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—perhaps  even  more  graphically  hy  the  name  the  English  gave  the 
trade — "  blackbird-catching.** 

An  English  sailor,  whom  I  once  met,  was  cast  away  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Malayta,  and  lived  there  for  some  years.  He  told 
us  that  the  natives  thought  that  the  ships  were  strange  dwellings 
inhabited  by  strange  men  who  lived  only  on  the  sea ;  and  when 
any  of  their  friends  had  been  decoyed  or  forced  on  board,  and  they 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  galley  fire  on  the  horizon,  they  cried,  "  There  I 
they  have  got  their  food !    They  are  cooking  those  men  now  I  ** 

But  Bishop  Patteson's  death  bore  good  fruit.  Public  attention 
was  aroused,  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  and  were  enforced  by  the 
men-of-war  on  the  station,  and  the  trade  began  to  assume  a  more 
legalised  and  humane  form.  There  were  still  many  acts  of  down- 
right kidnapping.  There  were  many  cases  of  abducted  women, 
whose  loss  roused  their  husbands  to  attack  the  next  boat  that  landed 
on  their  shores.  But  on  the  whole  the  conduct  of  the  trade — I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  its  effects — was  better.  Queensland  regulated 
its  own  vessels.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  at  Fiji  made  very  stringent 
rules,  and  tried  to  encourage  coolie  as  against  island  labour.  And 
certainly,  though  the  "  Hopeful  '*  case  occurred  in  1885,  from  about 
1880  onwards  both  Governments  did  a  great  deal  to  secure  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  as  regards  the  natives. 

But  in  saying  this  I  am  far  from  saying  that  they  always  suc- 
ceeded. The  drawbacks,  if  that  is  not  too  mild  a  term,  were  and 
to  a  large  extent  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  voyage  mainly  depends  on  the  Govern- 
ment Agent.  This  man  is  sent  and  paid  by  the  Government;,  and 
is  put  in  full  charge  of  the  recruiting  and  of  the  labourers  going  from 
and  returning  to  their  homes.  He  can,  if  he  sees  any  wrong-doing, 
stop  the  ship  at  once,  and  order  her  to  return  to  Queensland.  This 
sounds  well  on  paper,  but  how  does  it  work  ?  What  sort  of  man, 
first  of  all,  are  you  likely  to  obtain  for  £160  a  year  to  do  that  rough 
and  not  very  safe  work  ?  ^  And,  secondly,  how  many  men  will  you  find 
who  can  be  trusted  to  stand  the  daily  strain  of  constantly  enforcing 
regulations  which  are  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  ?  The  captain  is  anxious  to  fill  his  ship ;  his 
wages  and  his  chance  of  future  employment  depend  a  great  deal  on 
his  success.    With  what  eyes  will  he  behold  the  man  who  enforces 

*  I  was  told  in  the  room  that  the  Goyernment  now  pay  £300  a  year.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  mentioned  it  as  I  read  the  paper.  But  the  amount  of 
payment  does  not  alter  the  ipvidioysness  q{  the  task  tlie  L&bour  A^ent  has  to 
perfoqi), — J,  R.  S.,  Bp, 
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the  letter  of  the  law  against  him — who  makes  enquiries  which  take 
time  ;  who  withstands  him  when  he  wants  to  make  the  most  of  a 
fair  wind  by  insisting  that  he  mast  beat  up  to  a  distant  island  to 
land  a  solitary  native?  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  many  a  man  the  temptation  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
make  life  easy,  must  be  very  strong.  I  gladly  allow  that  many  of 
the  men  who  came  under  my  notice  did  their  duty ;  but  I  know  ot 
many  who  did  not. 

2.  The  whole  question  of  recruiting  women  was  a  standing  source 
of  evil,  and  was  the  cause  of  at  least  half  the  outrages  that  occurred 
during  my  stay  in  the  Pacific. 

The  rules,  at  least  latterly,  said  that  the  greatest  care  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  recruiting  of  women.  But  of  all  things  that  took  time 
this  took  the  most.  If  a  man  and  woman  presented  themselves 
saying  that  they  were  man  and  wife  it  was  so  much  easier  to  recruit 
them,  and  thereby  count  two  heads,  than  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  find  that  they  were  not.  The  labour  vessel  became  the  Gretna 
Green,  nay,  the  divorce  court  of  the  islands.  A  man  would  go 
on  board  a  recruit,  and  say  that  next  morning  his  wife  would 
come.  In  the  early  dawn  a  woman  would  be  seen,  the  boat  sent 
in,  the  woman  identified,  the  ship  would  sail,  and  the  next  boat 
that  came  in  would  very  probably  be  fired  at  by  the  aggrieved 
husband. 

8.  In  the  eagerness  to  score  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
age  of  the  boys  who  recruited.  The  conscience  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant  in  England  is  adamant  compared  with  that  of  the  recruiter 
in  Queensland  labour  vessels.  I  have  known  half  the  first  class  of 
one  of  my  schools  go  off— often  without  their  parents'  consent— all 
under  age. 

The  parents  naturally  kicked  at  this.  In  Florida  they  sent 
through  me  a  most  temperate  petition  to  the  Admiral,  stating  that 
their  sons  slipped  away  on  board  labour  vessels,  and  then  when 
they  demanded  them  they  were  met  with  a  non  possumus^  because, 
forsooth,  the  boys  were  recruited. 

4.  Add  to  this  that  the  constant  demand  for  able-bodied  men  has 
always  latterly  been  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  The  islands  are  not 
densely  populated.  Their  system  of  cultivation  keeps  the  villages 
apart.  War  in  old  time  and  modern  diseases  in  later  days  have 
done  much  to  thin  the  population.  If,  then,  the  able-bodied  men 
are  all  taken  away,  and  a  good  many  of  them  kept  for  long  periods, 
the  islands  sooner  or  later  must  be  depopulated. 

6.  I  pass  by  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  the  trade  of 
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eniioing  people  under  false  pretences,  or  kidnapping,  or  com- 
pulsory enlistment.  These  were  true  in  the  past,  and  there  may  be 
a  case  here  and  there  now ;  but  generally  speaking  the  natives  know 
quite  well  where  they  are  going,  and  for  what  periods,  and  for  what 
pay.  Indeed,  in  one  of  my  old  islands,  Florida,  the  Legislative 
Council  use  the  labour  vessel  as  a  vehicle  for  deportation.  A  man 
is  incorrigible,  and  they  sentence  him  to  recruit  and  be  no  more 
seen.  Men  enlist  not  only  for  some  port,  but  for  some  particular 
master  they  have  served  under  or  heard  a  good  report  of. 
Jiet  me  look  at  the  other  side. 

1.  The  natives,  as  a  rule,  like  the  trade — at  least  the  English  part 
of  it.  The  labour  vessels  are  their  shops.  They  bring  them  their 
much-loved  tobacco,  their  calico,  knives,  &c.,  and  in  old  days  their 
guns  and  powder.   This  is  happily  put  a  stop  to,  to  a  great  extent. 

2.  There  is  a  keen  desire  to  visit  foreign  parts  and  see  the  home 
of  the  white  man.  You  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it  when  the  native 
mind  first  begins  to  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a  world  outside  its 
own  little  bounds. 

And  so  the  native  recruits  again  and  again,  and  induces  others  to 
recruit  with  him.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the  complaints  against 
the  treatment  on  the  plantations.  He  would  not  go  if  he  were  badly 
treated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  almost  uniformly  well  treated 
now  in  Queensland  and  Fiji.  The  Government  regulations  are  very 
strict,  and  they  are  enforced.  In  Queensland  he  is  a  great  deal  too 
well  fed  with  meat,  which  is  bad  for  him  and  causes  a  high  death 
rate.  He  is  tolerably  fairly  paid,  and  his  box  in  which  he  brings 
back  the  results  of  his  three  years*  work  is  an  object  of  envy  to  others, 
albeit  most  of  it  is  dissipated  in  presents  to  admiring  friends  within 
half  an  hour  from  his  landing. 

I  hope  I  have  fairly  put  the  pros  and  cons  before  you.  I  have 
been  quoted  as  holding  a  brief  for  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 
I  have  tried  to  weigh  the  matter  fairly  and  squarely.  The  evil  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  is  often  described  to  be ;  but  neither  are  the  Queensland 
Government  and  the  Queensland  planter  quite  so  immaculate  as 
some  of  their  supporters  claim  that  they  are. 

Let  me  look  once  more  at  what  I  think  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
matter. 

First  and  foremost,  the  key  to  the  whole  matter ;  we  want  the 
Gothenburg  principle-— that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  trade.  Men  are  not  cattle  or  merchan- 
dise, and  if  anyone  imports  them,  ,  it  should  be  the  responsible 
Government  of  the  Colony,  and  no  one  else.   As  long  as  you  have 
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greedy  owners  stirring  up  dependent  captains  to  make  quick  voyages 
and  paying  by  results  (I  know  what  I  am  saying :  the  captain  is  not 
paid  by  results — so  much  a  head — ^now,  but  a  fixed  high  wage ;  but 
nevertheless  he  is  paid  by  results,  as  he  is  deprived  of  his  command 
if  he  does  not  make  a  quick  voyage) — as  long,  I  say,  as  you  have  these 
elements,  so  long  will  you  have  outrages  and  accusations.  It  is  a 
Government  business  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  Governments  must  put  a  limit  to  the  numbers  re- 
cruited. The  islands  cannot  stand  the  ceaseless  drain.  And  for  this 
reason  they  should  not  encourage  more  than  a  certain  number  to  remain 
in  Queensland.  I  am  not  now  going  to  argue  on  high  grounds,  but 
on  the  lowest  possible  ground  of  expediency.  Here,  says  the  Queens- 
land Government,  is  the  handy  source  from  which  we  draw  the 
labour  which  tiUs  our  sugar  farms  and  enriches  the  country.  I 
answer,  Is  it  not,  then,  your  interest  to  encourage  in  everyway  such 
a  growth  of  population  as  may  keep  up,  and  perhaps  increase,  the 
supply  ?   This  seems  to  me  common-sense. 

And,  thirdly,  this  leads  on  to  higher  views.  What  is  your  labour 
market  going  to  be  ?  A  land  of  wild  savagery,  to  which  your  vessels 
go  with  every  precaution,  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  get  year  by  year  an 
ever-decreasing  supply  of  men  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  an  orderly,  civilised 
race  who  feel  the  benefit  of  their  connection  with  you,  which  ad- 
vances and  enriches  them,  as  it  advances  and  enriches  you  ?  Then 
you  must  educate  those  who  come  to  you.  They  are  capable  of  it, 
they  respond  to  it,  they  are  orderly,  well-disposed,  easy  to  manage ; 
you  must  back  up  as  a  Government  the  private  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  teach,  to  ameliorate,  aye,  to  christianise  them.  As  a 
Government,  nothing  is  done  now.  It  will  be  your  best  and  strong- 
est answer,  when  something  is. 

From  the  state  of  the  labourer  who  leaves  the  islands,  I  now  pass 
to  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  islands  themselves. 

Over  all  the  islands,  as  regards  British  subjects,  the  authority  of 
England  is  exercised  by  the  High  Commissioner,  who  has  hitherto 
been  the  Governor  of  Fiji.  He  has  under  him  sundry  Deputy  Com- 
missioners, who  are  usually,  though  not  always,  the  captains  of  the 
men-of-war  on  duty  on  the  station  for  the  time  being. 

They  have  certain  limited  powers  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  re- 
gards British  subjects,  and  the  High  Commissioner  has  a  court, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Fiji,  for  graver  matters.  In 
the  south,  among  the  New  Hebrides,  there  is  a  dual  commission 
arranged  by  treaty,  in  which  the  captains  of  British  and  French 
men-of-war  consult  and  take  joint  action  in  cases  of  outrage,  &c« 
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The  police  of  the  Western  Pacific  is  exercised  hy  Her  Majesty's 
ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiral. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  cumbersome  scheme.  An  out- 
rage, for  instance,  is  reported.  There  are  communications  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  Admiral  and  the  High  Commissioner.  A 
vessel  is  ordered,  offcen  long  afber  the  event,  to  investigate  the  case. 
And  if  by  good  luck  the  captain  is  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
actual  murderers,  what  is  he  to  do  with  them  ?  He  may  execute  them, 
or  cause  them  to  be  executed  by  the  natives  of  the  place.  If  he  does 
so,  though  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  men  ;  though,  perhaps,  by  this  action  he  satisfies 
the  native  mind,  and  saves  them  and  himself  from  the  futile  burning 
of  villages,  canoes,  &c.,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  punishment ;  yet 
he  is  liable  to  be  told  by  the  High  Commissioner  that  he  has  acted 
ultra  vires,  and  he  may  have  to  face  a  storm  of  ill-informed  public 
obloquy  in  England.  I  am  not  drawing  an  ideal  picture,  though  I 
refrain  firom  mentioning  names. 

Or  again.  A  white  trader  is  accused  of  acts  which  tend  to  the 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  render  it  desirable  to  deport 
him.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  investigates  the  case,  hears  the 
native  witnesses,  takes  their  depositions,  and  instead  of  inflicting 
summary  fine  or  imprisonment  sends  the  offender  for  trial  at  the 
High  Commissioner's  Court.  That  Court  sits  with  all  the  state,  and 
demands  all  the  precedents  of  English  justice.  It  demands  the 
personal  presence  of  the  witnesses,  it  refuses  their  attested  deposi- 
tions, and  forthwith  acquits  the  accused.  How  are  they  to  be  con- 
veyed, maintained,  returned  to  their  own  country  ?  The  whole  thing 
is  absurd.  The  prisoner  laughs,  and  straightway  threatens  an  action 
against  the  captain.    This  again  is  a  true  case. 

But  there  is  a  still  graver  indictment  against  the  present  system. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  which 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  do  their  duty  in  those  islands. 
I  have  known  almost  all  who  have  held  command,  whether  as 
admirals  or  captains,  and  I  can  bear  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to 
their  zeal,  their  energy,  and  their  humanity. 

But  they  are  asked  to  do  a  hateful  and  an  impossible  task.  The 
districts  in  which  a  ship  is  stationed  are  very  large,  and  the  men-of- 
war  are  almost  always  pressed  for  time.  They  are  constantly 
changed,  so  that  the  same  man  is  usually  very  little  more  than  a 
year  on  the  same  beat.  How  can  they  get  to  know  the  places  and 
the  people,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  how  can  the  natives 
know  them  ? 
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For  instance :  they  are  sent  to  investigate  some  murder,  they  go 
down,  make  hasty  enquiries  with  very  bad  interpreters,  hmd  a 
party,  shell  the  bush,  bum  a  few  houses,  cut  down  a  few  cocoanuts, 
and  are  laughed  at  by  the  natives.  They  have  retreated  to  some 
impenetrable  bush  ;  they  know  the  man-of-war  must  go  on  ;  they 
remove  their  few  valuables  and  build  up  their  houses  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Can  you  conceive  anything  more  distasteful  than  this  futile  work 
to  the  generous-hearted  British  officer  ?  He  has  to  risk  valuable 
lives  in  this  ignominious  warfare  ;  his  sailors  are  as  bad  a  force  as 
you  can  conceive  in  the  bush  paths ;  he  has  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
who  never  shows  himself;  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  bum  the  wrong 
village,  misled  by  painfully  acquired  information  which  is  false ; 
and  he  is  abused  by  the  white  men  and  laughed  at  by  the  black  for 
not  doing  that  which  he  cannot  do. 

I  give  one  concrete  case  of  events  which  are  stUl  going  on  which 
will  show  the  evil  of  the  whole  system. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  the  natives  of  the  south  end  of 
Malanta  came  across  to  Ugi,  and  wantonly  murdered  Fred  Howard, 
Mr.  Stephen's  agent  at  that  place.  He  was  one  of  the  best  traders 
I  ever  knew,  and  the  murder  was  entirely  without  provocation. 
Captain  Davis,  of  H.M.S.  **  Royalist,'*  a  man  of  great  energy,  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  case.  He  went  to  our  Mission  station  at 
Saa,  in  the  island  of  Malanta,  and  then  procured  some  of  our 
teachers  to  show  him  the  village  where  the  murderers  lived,  and 
tell  him  their  names.  He  landed  a  party,  bumt  the  village,  and 
did  not  see  a  single  soul.  Now  look  at  the  effect  on  the  native 
nund.  They  say  openly :  "  The  men-of-war  cannot  hurt  us ;  they 
shell  the  bush  ;  it  makes  a  noise,  but  it  does  not  kill ;  but  we  can 
punish  the  teachers  of  the  Bishop  who  helped  the  man-of-war." 
And  they  did.  Last  year  my  friend  Mr.  Comins  held  a  baptism  at 
Saa,  and  many  were  baptized.  Scouts  were  out  all  round  the  village, 
as  the  heathen  were  in  force.  And  when  he  left  the  heathen  made 
an  attack,  and  two  people  were  killed. 

Now  mark  the  irony  of  the  whole  business.  About  this  time 
Great  Britain  declared  a  Protectorate  over  the  southern  division  of 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  flag  was  hoisted ;  salutes  were  fired. 
But  when  Mr.  Comins  appealed  to  Captain  Gibson,  of  H.M.S. 
''Cura9oa,"  to  help  natives  who  were  in  danger  simply  because 
they  had  helped  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  under  whose  protection 
they  now  were,  the  captain  was  forced  to  confess  with  sorrow  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them.     If  I  could  reach  these  men,"  he 
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said,  **  I  would  punish  them,  but  I  cannot."  It  is  absolutely  true ! 
The  hostile  natives  were  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
in  contravention  of  the  Act.  Our  natives  had  obeyed  it,  and  had 
none.  Captain  Gibson  had  none  to  supply,  and  could  not  supply 
them  if  he  had.   It  would  be  against  the  Act ! 

Surely  there  is  deep  pathos  in  the  words  which  my  native  teacher 
writes  to  me,  as  he  stands  at  his  post,  in  the  midst  of  this  peril. 
"  This  fighting  is  not  of  our  making.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  the 
English.*'  Surely  I  am  not  alone  among  Englishmen  when  my  blood 
tingles,  as  another  native  clergyman  begs  me  to  help  them,  and 
tells  me  the  current  native  opinion.  "  Look,"  he  says,  this  is  the 
territory  of  the  Great  Queen ;  on  that  territory  three  men  have 
already  been  kiUed,  and  the  Queen  does  nothing."  I  am  not  asking 
for  protection  for  our  missionaries  as  such.  We  never  have,  and, 
please  God,  we  never  will  ask.  But  when  an  officer  of  the  British 
Navy  employs  our  men  for  his  purposes,  where  our  flag  is  hoisted 
with  the  thunder  of  royal  salutes,  when  we  proclaim  a  protectorate, 
then  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  protect  the  men  who  do 
its  bidding. 

But  when  I  represent  this  to  the  head  of  the  Navy,  all  I  receive 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  my  letter. 

I  am  no  statesman,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  these  words 
without  proposing  a  remedy.  We  have  an  example  ready  to  our 
hand  in  the  frontier  officers,  such  as  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  have 
done  such  noble  work  with  the  frontier  tribes  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
There  it  has  been  not  the  system,  but  the  man  which  pacified. 
Edwardes  pacified  Bunnoo,  and  within  a  year  led  the  men  of 
that  fierce  valley  to  avenge  Agnew  and  Anderson  at  Mooltan. 
Nicholson  was  worshipped  as  a  god  by  the  rough  tribes  of  the  hills. 
We  want  such  men  in  the  Pacific. 

In  deaUng  with  vrild  races  three  things  tell :  knowledge,  persist- 
ency, and  above  all  the  individual. 

To  keep  the  peace  of  those  seas  you  want  such  a  system  as 
Sir  William  Macgregor  has  originated  with  conspicuous  success  in 
the  cognate  problems  of  New  Guinea. 

You  want  first  of  all,  then,  a  man  who  shall  know  and  be  known ; 
whose  word  is  absolutely  trusted,  whether  it  be  in  threat  or  in 
reward.  It  is  no  good  settling  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  on 
any  one  spot.  To  reach  the  other  islands  he  will  still  be  dependent 
on  the  old  agency  of  the  man-of-war.  I  would  make  him  a  peripa- 
tetic officer.  TaJce  some  good  naval  officer,  just  as  the  Government 
of  India  took  young  officers  of  the  army,  and  give  him  charge  of  a 
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given  district.  Give  an  old  roomy,  comfortable  tub,  with  a  gun  or 
two,  and  a  few  bluejackets  to  man  her.  And  then  provide  also  a 
force  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  native  police,  recruited,  say,  in  Fiji — 
well  drilled  and  well  officered.  With  such  a  force  he  could  go  any- 
where in  the  islands  :  he  would  soon  be  known,  feared,  and  trusted. 
He  would  have  time  to  investigate  carefully,  and  to  wait  and 
persist  until  he  could  really  reach  the  wrong-doers.  He  would 
exercise  a  most  salutary  and  wholesome  influence  on  the  white 
traders  and  the  labour  vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
tected them.  You  might  give  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  the 
High  Commissioner  in  very  grave  cases.  Make  such  an  one  feel  that 
he  was  not  wasting  time  in  such  service,  but  that  his  reputation 
depended  on  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  the  peace.  Do  not 
hamper  him  too  much  with  legal  bonds,  bat  give  him  broad 
general  directions.  It  is  of  the  genius  of  the  English  race  to  do 
such  things  admirably,  and  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  treated  me,  and  still  more  from 
the  example  of  Sir  William  Macgregor,  that  he  would  succeed.  And 
I  believe  that  such  a  system  would  be  far  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  than  that  which  now  prevails. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  inordinate 
length,  but  I  could  not  make  the  Paper  shorter. 

I  would  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  great  responsibility  rests 
on  us  as  a  nation,  and  especially  on  Queensland  and  Fiji,  as  to  our 
dealings  with  these  Islanders.  Are  they  to  be  one  more  instance  of 
a  native  race  shrivelling  up  and  dying  out  before  our  so-called 
civilisation,  or  can  we  so  improve  them  that  they  may  be  helpful 
to  our  own  commerce  while  they  reap  their  own  proper  share  of  it  ? 
Where  Christianity  obtains  in  our  islands,  population  tends  to 
increase,  infanticide  and  internecine  wars  are  checked,  and  villages 
begin  to  grow.  Now  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  keep  native 
races  in  band-boxes  or  surround  them  with  cotton-wool.  They 
must  take  their  chance  with  the  rest  of  us.  But  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Governments  that  are  brought  in  contact  with  them  to 
minimise,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  evils  of  that  contact ;  to  institute, 
as  far  as  they  can,  such  regulations  as  may  keep  out  the  evil  and 
foster  the  good ;  and  to  try  and  make  them  as  a  people,  not  as 
individuals  only,  contribute  to  the  common  weal,  and  share  in  it. 

Queensland  has  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating  sugar  with 
white  labour  and  has  failed.  She  wants  coloured  labour  for  her 
plantation?.  In  process  of  time  these  rich  islands  will  be  opened 
out,  and  tbey  too  will  want  labour*  Why  should  it  not  be  tbo 
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willing,  cheerful  labour  of  a  people  fostered  and  preserved  by  good 
government,  working  on  their  own  homes  under  a  rule  and  a  gnid- 
ance  which  they  see  are  for  their  benefifc  ?  Day  by  day  they  are 
acquiring  new  wants,  and  they  will  learn  that  by  labour  only  can 
these  wants  be  supplied. 

And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  wise  than  it  certainly  is 
Christian  to  take  the  utmost  care  on  your  dealings  with  these  races — 
not  to  exterminate  them  by  recklessness  and  inordinate  pursuit  of 
the  need  of  the  moment,  but  so  to  foster  them  that  they  may  be 
to  future  ages  your  helpers  and  your  friends. 

Discussion. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Geobge  Obey,  E.G.B.  :  I  did  not  come  here 
to-night  prepared  in  any  way  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  Paper, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  taken  rather  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  expected 
to  speak  at  once.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  subjects  on  which 
I  might,  perhaps,  make  some  interesting  remarks,  prefacing  them  by 
saying  that  I  think  the  thanks  of  all  British  people  are  due  to 
Bishop  Selwyn  for  the  Paper  which  he  has  produced.  He  has  not 
shrunk  from  exposing  what  he  thought  was  wrong,  but  he  has 
done  so  in  a  gentle  spirit,  and  has  always  suggested  a  remedy. 
That  is  a  most  important  thing.  We  have  had  his  admirable 
opinion  upon  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  confess  he  quite  carried 
me  with  him  in  all  that  he  said,  and  I  think  his  recommendations 
are  wise  and  good.  Another  thing  I  should  ,  like  to  say  is  this. 
This  is  a  geographical  question,  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Melanesians  are  descended 
from  some  race  who  have  also  occupied  a  part  of  Africa.  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  is  the  case,  and  I  feel  satisfied  also  that  the 
Polynesian  race  in  part  composed  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Mexico  or  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  originally.  I  base  these  opinions 
upon  what  I  think  are  very  good  grounds.  The  Melanesians  have 
peculiar  habits,  differing  altogether  from  those  of  the  Polynesians. 
In  investigating  the  subject  I  was  always  pulled  up  by  this  diffi- 
culty. If  the  Polynesian  race  were  really  the  same  as  the  race 
that  inhabit  the  Pacific,  that  race  once  possessed  a  great  number 
of  circumstances  which  identify  them  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico.  I  can  state  a  few  of  these.  In  the  first  place,  words 
occur  in  the  two  languages  of  a  remarkable  kind,  and  which 
entirely  agree  with  each  other.   Then,  again,  the  Polynesians 
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have  pecoliar  religions  opinions;  these  were  shared  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  Pol3mesians  were  great  cannibals ;  the  Mexicans 
were  the  same.  A  very  singular  circumstance  took  place  when 
Cortes  was  besieging  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  received  his  party 
with  a  war  song,  which  Cortes  had  translated  by  a  woman  who 
was  with  the  Spanish  army.  It  turned  out  to  be  actually  the 
Polynesian  war  song,  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  almost 
word  for  word.  For  instance,  they  called  out  to  their  assailants, 
Begone,  do  not  come  here  and  trouble  us  f  We  are  quite  sick 
already  of  eating  the  flesh  of  your  ancestors.  Some  of  it  is  still 
sticking  between  our  teeth."  It  was  very  odd  that  a  war  song 
of  that  kind  should  be  raised  by  people  separated  so  far  from 
each  other.  But  I  have  got  into  this  difficulty.  The  Melanesians 
are  almost  as  good  navigators  as  the  Polynesians.  How  is  it 
that  if  the  Polynesians  got  into  Montezuma's  country  no  Melane- 
sians were  found  there  ?  That  puzzled  me  very  much  indeed,  and 
I  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  on  the  subject,  waiting  further 
investigation.  Having  some  leisure  at  one  time,  I  went  over 
more  carefully  the  account  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Mexico,  and  I  found  that  this  remarkable  thing  took  place.  The 
first  Spaniard  who  was  crossing  over  to  Panama,  when  coming 
down  the  Panama  side  of  the  country,  fell  in  with  a  race  whom 
he  called  Negroes,  and  he  said  it  was  very  remarkable  they  should 
have  found  negro  villages  there — people  who  had  been  driven 
ashore,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  natives  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  country.  He  supposed  from  their  appearance  that 
they  must  be  Africans,  and  he  described  them  therefore  as 
negroes.  Then  I  find  that  the  first  Spanish  explorers,  when 
they  came  to  the  first  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  found  in 
those  islands  the  Melanesian  race,  and  they  called  this  the 
Island  of  Negroes,  evidently  applying  also  the  term  negroes  to 
the  same  people.  Well,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  that  satis- 
factorily made  the  case  out;  but  subsequently,  crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  I  heard  that  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  some 
tombs  had  been  opened,  and  there  had  been  found,  amongst  other 
things,  figures  in  gold,  almost  solid  gold  ;  for  example,  one  of  the 
things  I  was  able  to  purchase  was  worth  £19  for  the  gold  alone, 
and  there  were  several  others  of  the  same  kind  of  image.  These 
images  were  cast ;  the  ashes  were  absolutely  in  some  of  them — the 
ashes  of  the  fire  in  which  they  had  been  cast.  Now,  the  Africans 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  have  a  knowledge  of  smelting,  and 
produce  the  beautiful  assegais  of  which  you  have  heard.   Again,  the 
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Melanesians  have  other  African  euatoms :  they  nse  the  bow  and  the 
poisoned  arrow  exactly  as  the  Africans  do.  The  Polynesians  never 
used  this  weapon.  In  this  way  I  think  I  have  fair  ground  for 
making  out  that  this  Melanesian  race  are  descended  from  the  same 
race  which  also  have  reached  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  I  believe 
the  Polynesians  must  have  come  from  very  nearly  the  same  source, 
for  many  of  their  customs  closely  resemble  those  -of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  All  these  form  a  curious  series  of  circumstances,  which 
appear  to  require  more  careful  investigation.  But  I  firmly  believe 
from  the  various  rites  and  mutilations  of  their  bodies,  and  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  that  the  two  races  are  identical,  and  that  they 
were  both  found  by  the  Spaniards.  That,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to 
no  conclusion  as  to  where  they  came  from.  People  generally 
follow  up  a  race  to  some  spot.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  started 
from  a  centre,  and  only  reached  so  far  as  that.  I  think  fair 
attention  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  mention  these  things,  and  to  show  how  many 
circumstances  these  races  agreed  in.  I  might  have  told  you  that 
the  Polynesians  do  not  make  pottery,  the  Melanesians  do.  The 
West  Africans  make  pottery  of  the  same  kind.  Then  there  is  the 
smelting,  the  poisoned  arrow,  and  so  on.  I  must  now  give  way  to 
other  speakers. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  honoured  to-night  by  the  presence  of 
Lord  Carrington,  the  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  whose 
ability  and  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  the  a£fairs  of  the  Colony 
have  gained  him  the  undying  regard  of  the  people.  As  Governor 
also  of  Norfolk  Island  he  had  personal  experience  of  Bishop  Selwyn's 
Melanesian  work. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cabrinqton,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  interpose  for  a  single  moment  but  for  the  fact  that  my 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Bishop  Selwyn,  has,  with  modesty 
which  is  equal  to  his  pluck,  omitted  to  say  a  single  word  about  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  of  my  old  friend  as  I  saw  him  in  his  home  in  the  South 
Pacific.  In  April  1888,  Lady  Carrington  and  I  sailed  in  H.M.S. 
"  Nelson,*'  twin-screw  cruiser,  first  class  armour,  7,630  tons,  6,640 
horse  power,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Fairfax.  We  called  at  Howe 
Island  and  then  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  boat  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  I  recognised  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Bishop.  We  were 
lowered  into  the  boat,  and  I  can  only  describe  the  swell  of  the 
Pacific  by  saying  that  when  we  were  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  the 
topmasts  of  tW*'  Nelson  "  were  invisible.  We  rowed  steadily  through 
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the  sea  till  we  got  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  {tom\  the  shordi 
where  we  lay  to  and  waited  for  the  signal  to  go  through  the]  surf. 
Suddenly  the  man  on  the  jetty  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  Bishop  said, 
"  Row  for  your  lives,"  which  the  crew  did.  We  had  a  good  race 
with  the  surf,  but  we  got  in  first  and,  landing  at  Norfolk  Island,  I 
saw  the  Bishop  on  his  native  heath."  There  are  about  700  people 
on  the  island,  and  the  state  of  society  is  communism  in  its  simplest 
form.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  Lady  Carrington 
was  the  guest  of  the  Bishop.  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate's  mother-in-law.  We  were  waited  upon  by  maidens  of  the 
island,  who  took  turns,  twelve  at  a  time.  8ome  were  chamber-maids 
and  some  were  waiting-maids.  On  the  other  side  of  the  island  is  the 
Melanesian  mission,  and  for  two  days  I  was  permitted  to  go  and 
stay  with  the  Bishop.  The  colony  who  live  there  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  their  good  work.  They  lived  with  the  natives,  whom 
they  educated  and  taught  to  work,  and  one  of  the  finest  features 
was  that  nobody  was  forced  to  go  io  church  and  nobody  went  to 
church  till  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  church — a 
memorial  to  Bishop  Patteson — is  a  beautiful  little  structure,  and 
the  only  English  prayer  that  is  read  is  the  prayer  of  those  who 
stay  behind  for  the  devoted  missionaries  who  are  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Cross  in  the  savage  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  when  the  Southern  Cross  "  comes  in  after 
one  of  her  periodical  voyages,  the  poor  wives  left  behind  dare  not 
go  to  learn  what  news  the  ship  may  bring  in.  They  do  not  know 
whether  the  ship  brings  back  their  husbands  or  not,  or  what  the 
fate  may  have  been  of  those  devoted  men  who  carry  the  Cross  of 
Christ  into  all  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is  a  most 
touching— a  most  pathetic  sight.  The  Bishop  almost  lost  his  life ; 
in  fact,  he  lost  his  health  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty,  and  here  he  is 
without  having  said  a  single  word  of  the  glorious  example  he  has 
set  us  all  in  carrying— as  he  has  so  long  carried— his  life  in  his 
hands  and  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  in  all  its  purity 
and  simplicity.  I  had  the  privilege  this  afternoon  of  hearing  a 
noble  speech  delivered  by  Sir  George  Grey  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honour  at  the  National  Liberal  Club.  He  told  us  what  the  guiding 
star  of  his  life  had  been.  He  told  us  that  his  object,  and  that 
which  had  kept  him  going  through  all  the  many  years  of  his 
glorious  life,  was  to  try  to  keep  the  old  world  out  of  the  new — ^not 
the  men  of  the  old  world,  but  the  old  world  bad  methods  and 
systems  of  government.  All  honour  to  these  two  great  men  ;  and 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  thia 
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evening  about  my  old  friend  and  Eton  schoolfellow,  the  Bishop  of 
Melanesia  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

The  Chaibman  :  Lord  Stanmore  is  better  known  to  most  of  us, 
and  much  better  known  in  the  Western  Pacific,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Oordon  ;  he  has  devoted  himself  more  than  most  Englishmen  to  the 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  natives,  and  to  finding 
methods  for  their  advancement.  I  do  not  think  Lord  Stanmore 
came  here  this  evening  with  any  definite  intention  of  addressing 
you,  but  we  should  not  like  him  to  leave  the  room  without  making 
a  few  remarks. 

The  Lord  Stanmorb,  G.C.M.Q.  :  Your  Chairman,  like  myself, 
has  retired  from  active  Colonial  service,  but  you  know  the  old  horse 
hears  the  crack  of  the  master's  whip  and  obeys,  and  so,  hearing  his 
call,  I  obey  from  instinct.  So  far,  however,  from  having  only,  as 
he  says,  not  formed  any  definite  idea  of  addressing  you  this  evening, 
I  had  formed  a  very  definite  idea  of  not  addressing  you,  and  that 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  the  sphere  of  Melanesia  with 
which  Bishop  Selwyn  dealt,  and  with  which  he  is  so  intimately 
acquainted,  is  not  the  sphere  with  which  I  was  most  acquainted.  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  Polynesia.  Another  good  reason  was 
that  if  I  spoke  at  all  I  felt  I  might  perhaps  be  led  to  say  things  that 
might  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  some  who  heard  me,  and  that 
one  wishes  to  avoid.  However,  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony, 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  extreme  accuracy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
which  Bishop  Selwyn  has  defined  the  position  of  things,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  general  agreement  with  the  measures  he  has  proposed 
as  measures  of  reform.  Lord  Carrington  has  just  referred  to  what 
no  one  who  heard  Bishop  Selwyn's  speech  could  help  mentioning, 
namely,  the  three  requisites  which,  as  Bishop  Selwyn  said,  are 
above  all  things  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  question.  These 
are  knowledge,  persistency,  and  above  all  the  individual.  Well,  if 
I  differ  at  all  from  Bishop  Selwyn,  it  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  first  two  factors,  and  to  say  that  the  individual  was  the 
first  thing,  the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing.  That  is  just 
where  our  systems  of  administration  are  apt  to  fedl.  Your 
Chairman,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  which  I  believe  he  is, 
will  tell  you  that  when  I  was  in  the  Colonial  service  I 
used  very  often  to  make  myself  very  troublesome  and  disa^oc- 
able  by  taking  it  into  my  head  that  the  m(  thods  employed  at 
home  with  regard  to  Colonial  administration  wore  sometimes 
wrong,  and  when  I  thought  they .  were  wrong  I  insisted  on 
saying  so.   Now,  this  question  of  the  individual  is  just  one  of 
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these  points.  We  are  too  much  afraid,  naturally  afraid,  of  trusting 
to  an  individual.  We  give  power  on  the  one  hand,  but  draw  it 
back  with  the  other.  We  confer  great  powers,  and  then  we  heap 
on  a  lot  of  restrictions.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Bishop  Selwyn 
when  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  irony  and  absurdity—the 
way  in  which  we  try  to  work  through  machinery  impossible  to 
administer.  Why?  Because  when  they  appoint  a  High  Com- 
missioner, and  Deputy  Commissioners  to  look  after  all  this  business, 
they  do  not  simply  appoint  them,  and  give  them  certain  simple 
rules  to  guide  their  action,  but  insist  on  fettering  them  with  a  code 
of  several  hundred  articles,  which  were  most  carefully  thought  out, 
and  took  two  years  to  write,  and  yet  which  when  sent  over  were 
utterly  unworkable,  and  are  unworkable  to  this  day.  If  instead  of 
fettering  his  action  they  had  given  the  Commissioner  discretion, 
and  pointed  out  the  lines  in  which  that  discretion  was  to  be  used, 
a  great  deal  more  might  have  been  done  by  the  High  Commissioner 
and  his  Deputies  than  ever  has  been  done.  Bishop  Selwyn  told 
you  he  was  a  witness  to  what  appeared  to  him,  and  what  will 
appear  to  most  of  us,  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  exhibition  of  the 
impotence  of  British  power  to  protect  those  whom  it  had  under- 
taken to  protect.  He  said  he  wrote  a  letter  to  point  this  out  and 
got  an  acknowledgment  of  it.  That  is  the  old  story.  Eleven  years 
ago  a  Commission  was  appointed  which  consisted  of  the  humble 
individual  now  addressing  you,  the  late  Admiral  Wilson,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  and  we  set  our  brains  to  work,  and  we  fhkmed 
a  Report,  in  which  we  made  a  recommendation  which  was  sub- 
stantially what  he  recommends  as  to  the  sending  of  a  peripatetic 
Commissioner.  Our  Report  was  acknowledged  with  thanks,  and  in 
that  respect  we  were  better  oflf  than  Bishop  Selwyn  who  appears  to 
have  got  none ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  nothing  has  been  done,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.  I 
think  I  have  already  expressed  a  general  agreement  with  what  the 
Bishop  proposes.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  I  must  say  one  word  as 
to  where  I  differ.  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  gone  into 
strong  opposition  to  the  labour  trade— that  is  to  say,  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  employment  of  native  labourers  in  Australia  and 
Fiji  might  be  beneficial,  and  often  was  beneficial,  to  both  parties. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  not  blind  to  the  e\ils  that  might  attend  it. 
Bishop  Selwyn  says  :  "  Men  are  not  cattle  or  merchandise,  and  if 
anyone  imports  them  it  should  be  the  responsible  Government  of 
the  Colony,  and  no  one  else."  Of  that  I  am  not  quite  so  sure.  I 
think,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  one  great  safeguard  against  possible 
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abuses  is  tliis :  to  put  the  control  of  recruiting  in  the  Islands  them- 
selves in  perfectly  independent  hands— in  the  hands  not  of  the 
Government  of  a  Colony,  but  in  the  hands  of  Agents  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Government  of  a  self-governing  Colony  must 
always  depend  upon  voting  power,  and  if  the  voting  power  wishes 
for  a  thing,  it  is  very  difficult,  however  excellent  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  to  get  those  intentions  carried  out  if  their  execu- 
tion interferes  with  the  attainment  of  what  voters  wish  for  and  will 
have.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  trade  perfectly  safe,  you  must  put 
its  control  into  independent  hands.  I  know  this  may  not  be 
palatable  to  some,  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  say  what  I  have 
said  if  I  spoke  at  all. 

Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.  :  The  Chairman's  call  on  me 
to  address  you  is  alike  unexpected  and  sudden,  and  I  know  not  how 
to  respond  to  it  at  aU  fittingly.  I  have  never,  in  the  wanderings 
of  my  life  as  a  soldier,  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  any  part 
of  Australasia,  and  it  is  only  from  having  two  naval  sons,  who 
have  each  had  some  years  of  duty  on  the  station,  that  I  can  lay 
claim  to  the  least  knowledge  of  those  lands  or  be  in  touch  with 
the  subject  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  brought  to  our  notice  to- 
night.  I  know  weU,  however,  the  interest  and  the  pleasure  both 
those  sons  derived  from  their  tours  of  service  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  wide-spread  Australian  command.  One  of  them  took  part 
in  the  declaration  of  our  Protectorate  over  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Solomon  group — to  which  Bishop  Selwyn  has  referred — in 
course  of  last  year,  while  the  other  met  the  Bishop  on  his  island 
home  in  the  flood  tide  of  his  work  in  the  Isles  of  Melanesia,  and 
inspired  me  with  admiration  for  that  work  by  the  enthusiasm  the 
good  Bishop's  labours  there  had  called  forth  in  him.  I  have  always 
loved  the  ^Mission  cause,  but  I  have  loved  it  all  the  more  from  my 
son's  account  of  what  he  saw  it  had  effected  amongst  the  Islanders 
of  Melanesia  under  the  leadership  of  the  earnest  men  on  whom 
such  charge  had  been  devolved.  And  in  truth,  as  we  may  all  gather 
from  what  has  been  read  to  us  and  said  to  us  to-night,  it  is 
almost  wholly  to  the  moral  influence  and  individual  characte 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  amongst  us,  whether  as 
governors,  judges,  missionaries,  or  sailors — that  we  owe  our  truest 
success  as  colonists.  It  is  to  such  as  the  veteran  statesman,  to 
whom  we  have  just  listened  so  raptly,  as  the  great  Bishop  Selwyn, 
and  his  devoted  son,  who  has  given  us  this  most  interesting  paper, 
as  Bishop  Patteson,  and  as  Commodore  Goodenough,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  our  country  wherever  its  institu- 
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Hons  have  been  planted.  To  such,  and  to  such  like  men,  I  dare  to 
Bay,  has  been  due  the  building-up  of  the  good  name  of  this  Empird 
of  ours  beyond  the  seas.  Our  responsibilities— whatever  Govern- 
ment may  exercise  them  for  the  time  being — now  over  small 
islands,  now  over  large,  as  in  New  Guinea,  go  on  steadily  increas- 
ing. May  it  be  ours,  and  ever,  too,  increasingly,  so  to  administer 
the  great  heritage  granted  us  that  the  religion,  the  justice,  and  the 
good  faith  of  England  to  all  races  and  peoples  under  the  flag  shall 
never  be  impugned ! 

The  Chaibmak  :  Beference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  the  part  which  the  Colony  of  Queensland  has  taken 
in  the  labour  traffic.  We  have  here  my  old  friend  Sir  James 
Garrick,  the  Agent-General,  who,  as  having  been  long  a  Minister  in 
Queensland,  and  as  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject, 
can,  I  am  sure,  address  us  with  advantage. 

Sir  James  Gabbick,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  wish  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  Paper  before  coming  here  to-night.  As  representing 
the  Colony  of  Queensland,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Bishop,  not  only  for 
reading  it,  but  for,  on  many  occasions  previously,  ofifering  his 
counsel  and  advice  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  labour  emi- 
gration from  Polynesia  to  Queensland.  The  Bishop  is  entitled,  as 
you  are  aware,  from  great  experience  and  attainments,  to  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  subject.  He  is,  I  may  say,  accepted 
generally  and  in  great  part  by  my  own  Government  as  an  authority 
upon  many  of  the  matters  with  which  he  has  dealt  to-night.  I 
came  here  not  knowing  quite  what  I  should  have  to  answer.  I 
had  thought  it  might  be  some  of  those  very  grave  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  my  Government  and  the  people  of  Queens- 
land by  others  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  this  country.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  so.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
history  of  this  coloured  immigration  to  our  Colony  is  divided  into  two 
periods  ;  there  is  that  before  1885,  and  the  part  subsequent  to  that 
date,  and  I  may  say  that  the  atter  is  again  subdivided  by  the 
period  from  May  1892,  when  the  Act  was  passed  enabling  this  im- 
migration to  continue  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  defend  much  that  was  done  before  the  year  1885.  In 
that  year  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  question, 
and  a  Beport  was  made.  Subsequent  to  this  Beport  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queensland  passed  more  stringent  regulations,  entirely 
revised  the  administration  of  the  system,  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
diligence  in  seeing  that  these  amended  regulations  were  effec- 
tually administered.   The  Bishop  says:  "The  conduct  of  the 
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voyage  mainly  depends  on  the  Government  Agent.  This  man 
is  sent  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  is  put  in  full  charge 
of  the  recruiting  and  of  the  labourers  going  out  and  return- 
ing to  their  homes.  He  can  if  he  sees  any  wrong-doing  stop 
the  ship  at  once,  and  order  her  to  return  to  Queensland."  I 
would  point  out  the  very  powerful  character  of  this  authority.  K 
this  Agent  at  any  time  during  the  voyage  finds  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  wilfully  disobeys,  and  continues  to  disobey,  the  orders  which 
the  Government  have  authorised  the  Agent  to  give,  the  latter  can 
put  an  end  to  the  voyage  and  insist  on  the  ship  returning  to 
Queensland.  The  Bishop  says,  "  This  sounds  well  on  paper,  but 
how  does  it  work  ?  "  My  answer  is,  that  not  a  single  complaint  of  any 
serious  offence  against  the  laws  of  Queensland  has  been  made  since 
these  regulations  were  passed,  and  the  administration  of  them  en- 
forced in  the  manner  I  have  intimated.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  Bishop's  question.  Lord  Stanmore  and  the 
Bishop  together  fall  foul — not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  the  Queensland 
Government,  which  generally  comes  in  for  knocks  enough  in  this 
matter,  but  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Their  complaints  have 
been  against  the  High  Commissioner,  against  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, against  the  administration  of  these  officers.  I  will  only  say 
that  Queensland  itself  is  incapable  of  interfering  in  the  matter,  and 
I  am  somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  Imperial  Government,  in  view 
of  the  rights  of  other  Powers,  has  it  even  in  its  power,  without  an 
understanding  with  them,  to  carry  out  any  such  plan  as  the  Bishop 
and  Lord  Stanmore  have  recommended.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  we 
have  no  power,  though  I  may  say  personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
such  power  as  Sir  William  Macgregor  has  in  New  Guinea  extended 
further  eastward  over  some  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Bishop 
has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  educating  these  Islanders.  I  really 
think  he  might  have  said  a  few  words  more  about  the  magnificent 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  ministers  of  his  own  and  other 
Churches  in  Queensland  amongst  the  native  labourers  there.  In 
Bundaberg,  Mackay,  and  Maryborough,  both  by  men  and  women, 
the  most  devoted  efforts  are  made  to  civilise  and  christianise  the 
Polynesians,  and  as  to  the  success  of  these  efforts  I  would  refer  to 
the  pamphlets  compiled  by  Mr.  Hume  Black,  and  the  Bev.  A.  G. 
Smith,  convener  of  the  committee  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Queensland,  which  contain  abundant  testimony  to 
the  good  that  has  been  done.  I  may  mention,  as  one  instance  of  it,  that 
in  Mackay,  where  there  are  2,800  Polynesian  labourers,  no  fewer  than 
1,900  are  pledged  abstainers.   Considerable  assistance  is  ^ven  to  the 
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missionaries  by  many  of  these  labourers,  and  only  lately  some  of  them 
have  gone  into  islands  so  savage  that  no  missionary  had  dared  to  live 
in  them.  I  will  read  you  a  striking  instance  of  this  courage  and  devo- 
tion from  the  Courier  of  April  14  this  year.   It  says  briefly : — 

The  Bundaberg  Mail  of  Friday,  April  18,  contains  an  account  of  an  inter- 
esting meeting  which  took  place  in  the  Kanaka  Hall,  Eallde,  on  Tuesday, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  farewell  to  three  Christian  Kanaka  boys,  who  are 
leaving  Queensland  for  their  native  island  of  Malayta,  as  missionaries  to 
their  heathen  countrymen.  The  boys  are  going  as  pioneers,  with  the 
view,  later  on,  of  introducing  a  white  missionary  if  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  the  results  are  favourable,  one  of  them  will  sign  on  as  a 
recruited  labourer,  and  return  to  report  progress  here.  The  three  boys, 
Robert,  Peter,  and  Daniel,  addressed  the  meeting  in  turn,  referring  to  the 
benefits  they  had  received  in  QueenslancI,  and  announcing  their  detenni- 
nation,  at  all  hazards,  to  introduce  the  Bible  to  their  people.  The  Bey«  I. 
Mackenzie  then  spoke,  encouraging  the  boys  in  their  self-imposed  task,  and 
the  Bev.  B.  Hogg  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  was 
surprised  and  delighted,  on  asking  how  many  of  his  hearers  were 
converted,  to  see  a  forest  of  hands,  testifying  to  the  good  work  which  had 
been  going  on. 

Hitherto  the  chiefs  in  Malayta  have  refused  admission  to  all  Christian 
teachers.  Peter  has  been  six  years,  and  Daniel  and  Bobert  each  eight 
years,  in  Queensland.  They  look  forward  to  building  a  schbol  in 
Malayta,  and  have  laid  out  their  earnings  in  Queensland  in  buying  ariiples 
suitable  to  their  enterprise. 

The  Bishop  alluded  to  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  women. 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  has  taken, 
and  is  taking,  the  greatest  care  in  that  matter.  That  no  unmarried 
woman  can  leave  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  regulations.  Only  married  women  can  be  taken.  The  Govern- 
ment Agent  is  directed  that  a  married  woman  must  come  with  her 
husband — she  cannot  come  alone — and  that  she  must  have  the 
special  leave  of  the  chief  of  her  village.  A  compartment  is  provided 
for  women  only.  None  of  the  passengers  or  crew  are  permitted  to 
enter  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Government  Agent.  The  best 
evidence  of  effectual  administration,  after  aU,  is  this :  Has  any 
serious  complaint  of  late  years  been  made  against  the  system  ?  We 
know  of  none.  The  Bishop  speaks  about  the  insufficient  remunera- 
tion of  the  Agent.  The  Government  Agent  does  not  receive,  as  he 
says,  only  £150,  but  £800  a  year.  The  Agent  is  the  responsible 
person,  specially  selected  for  the  office  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
this  department.  The  captain  of  the  ship  is  selected  also,  or  if  not 
selected  at  any  rate  specially  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  officers 
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of  the  ship  mnst  also  be  so  approved,  and  no  foreigner  is  permitted 
to  sail  in  the  ship.  These  are  not  merely  paper  regulations,  they 
are  stringently  enforced.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  thankful  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  advice  in  these  matters.  Some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  paper  I  do  not  think  are  practicable.  Some  of  them 
are,  I  should  think,  useful.  But  apart  from  my  own  opinion,  I  will 
with  pleasure  submit  his  recommendations  to  my  Government,  and, 
as  in  times  past,  so  to-day,  they  will  be  ready  to  Usten  to  those  who 
are  well-informed,  and  who  give  us  unbiassed  advice. 

The  GHAiBMi^ :  I  do  not  observe  that  anyone  else  desires  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  I  will  therefore  now  ask  you  to  permit  me 
to  convey  to  the  Bishop  our  cordial  thanks  for  his  most  admirable 
paper,  to  which,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  useful  and  interesting 
discussion  which  has  arisen  out  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  "  paint 
the  lily/'  or  to  go  over  again  any  part  of  the  paper  which  we  have 
so  much  appreciated.  I  will  therefore  now  at  once  express  your 
acknowledgments  to  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  invite  him  to  make  such 
reply  as  he  thinks  desirable  to  the  comments  which  have  been  made. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Selwyn  :  I  thank  you  all  most  cordially 
for  your  reception  of  my  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  I  apologise  to 
Sir  James  Garrick  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  for 
not  having  had  the  paper  ready  sooner.  It  was  written  under  great 
pressure  of  other  work,  and  I  could  only  get  the  proofs  to-night.  I 
think  Sir  James  Garrick  did  me  an  injustice  in  saying  I  took  no  notice 
of  private  eflforts  in  Queensland.  The  words  I  used  were — "  You 
must  back  up,  as  a  Government,  the  private  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  teach,  to  ameliorate,  aye,  to  christianise  them."  No  one  is 
more  fully  aware  than  I  am  of  the  great  value  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Government  should  back 
them  up.  I  do  not  think  Sir  James  Garrick  can  say  they  are  backed 
up  at  this  moment.  A  great  friend  of  ours  at  Mackay,  Mrs.  Bobinson, 
sought  to  build  a  school  for  the  Melanesians.  They  suffered  very 
much  from  the  depression,  and  we  in  Norfolk  Island  sent  her 
regularly  £10  from  the  offertory  to  help  her  in  the  effort,  but  I  have 
not  seen  that  the  Queensland  Government  have  given  any  help 
towards  the  school,  though  her  husband  has  been  deprived 
of  his  salary.  As  regards  the  long  extract  from  the  Bundaberg 
paper,  what  I  am  sorry  for  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  editor.  It  is 
said  the  island  of  Malayta  was  never  visited  by  English  missionaries. 
I  and  others  of  my  mission  staff  have  been  there  twice  or  three 
times  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
paper,  my  friend  Mr.  Gomins  last  year  held  a  baptism  at  Saa,  in  the 
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island  of  Malayta,  and  many  were  baptised.  I  am  mnch  obliged  to 
them  for  wanting  to  send  white  missionaries  to  the  island,  but  they 
are  there  already.  Sir  James  Oarrick  says  there  is  special  leave 
always  obtained  for  the  introduction  of  women  before  they  are  re- 
cruited. I  speak  with  deference,  but  that  law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
Government  of  Queensland  for  the  last  ten  years.  Yes,  I  can  show 
it  in  the  regulations.  I  do  not  know  what  the  £300  Government 
Agent  does  as  regards  special  leave,  but  I  know  what  they  did 
before,  and  that  was  mighty  httle.  I  say  the  law  looks  well  on 
paper,  but  you  have  to  be  very  particular  about  it.  You  put  the 
Agent  in  a  position  which  is  about  the  hardest  a  man  can  fill.  It  is 
a  hard  position,  whether  you  pay  him  £800  or  £8,000  a  year,  for  a 
man  to  be  shut  up  for  months  in  a  little  labour  vessel,  in  which  he 
is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.  There  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
Queensland  captains  selected  for  this  purpose,  who,  in  his  cups,  it 
must  be  confessed — but  when  wine  is  in  truth  will  out — said  to  the 
Government  Agent,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  you  as  my  natural  enemy." 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  is  going  to  enforce  the  letter  of 
the  law  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  when  the  other  man  is 
trying  to  get  his  ship  full.  The  man  is  in  the  most  difficult  position, 
and,  whether  you  pay  him  £800  or  £8,000,  the  way  in  which  he  will 
do  his  duty  depends  on  his  moral  fibre.  Therefore,  you  must  not 
make  it  a  question  between  the  Government  Agent  and  the 
employer,  who  is  the  captain,  but  you  must  make  it  the  business  of 
Government  to  do  the  recruiting,  and  I  stick  to  that  with  all  my 
heart.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  Chairman. 

The  motion  was  cordially  approved,  after  which  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  LIBEAEY  ASSOCIATION  OP 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association  was  held  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  on  Tuesday, 
May  29, 1894,  when  Mr.  James  B.  Boos^,  the  Librarian,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute."  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  E.C.M.G.,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : 

Messbs.  Henrt  W.  Ball,  S.  M.  Benivett,  Mb.  and  Mbs.  C.  Bethbll,  Messes. 
James  BoNWiGK,  W.  S.  Bbabsinoton,  F.S.A.,  A.  M.  Bbowk,  M.D.,  James  W.  Bbown, 
F.  J.  Bubooyne,  N.  Butcheb,  F.  B.  F.  Caufbell,  Mbs.  Cabet-Hobson,  Messbs.  W. 
Chamberlain,  B.  S.  Chapman,  S.  J.  Clabke,  A.  Cotobeaye,  F.  H.  Danoae,  E.  C.F*. 
Dat,  Chableb  Dickinson,  D.  I)outhwaite,F.  Edwabi>8,T.  Evebatt,  C.  Washinoton 
Eyes,  C.M.G.,  C.  E.  Faoan,  H.  W.  Fincham,  W.A.  Fincham,  John  Fulton,  Bichabd 
Gabnbtt,  LL.D.,  W.  J.  Gabnett,  Joseph  Gilbubt,  C.  W.  F.  Goss,  T.  Gbahah, 
W.  Skbriobt  Gbesn,  Bet.  W.  P.  Gbeswell,  the  Misses  Hallmarks,  Messbs. 
Bobebt  Habbison,  H.  Hawkes,  G.  B.  Humphbey,  L.  Inkbteb,  S.  W.  E£Bshaw,F.P. 
DE  Labilliebe,  a.  W.  Lambebt,  a.  G.  Law,  Mbs.  Law,  Libbabian  Public  Libbabt 
Watfobd,  Libbabian  West  Ham  Public  Libraries,  Librarian  Public  Libbaby  Beb- 
HONDSEY,  Librarian  Newinoton  Public  Libbaby,  Messbs.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlibteb, 
F.S.A.,  Matthew  Macub,  B.  M.  MacLean,  William  Manley,  Samuel  Martin, 
TnoMAfi  Mason,  B.  Mould,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  E.  A.  Petherick,  W.  C.  Plant, 
H.  E.  Poole,  G.  Potter,  G.  Preece,  J.  Henry  Quinn,  Charles  C.  Bawson, 
A.  B.  BoBiNBON,  Edwabd  Salmon,  J.  Seymoub,  S.  W.  Silyeb,  H.  G.  Slade,  A. 
SBfiTH,  C.  Smith,  F.  A.  Turnbb,  Dr.  J.  Waghorn,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Welch,  M.  H. 
Wilde,  V.  Youatt. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Young  :  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  take 
the  chair  at  this  meeting.  As  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  I  wish,  on 
behalf  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  to  give  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  this  eyening. 
We  are  very  happy  to  see  within  the  walls  of  the  library  of  our 
Institute  representatives  of  this  very  distinguished  society.  Gentle- 
men, you  belong  to  a  most  honourable  calling.  You  are  the 
guardians  and  custodians  of  the  enormous  collection  and  the  vast 
amount  of  written  ancient  and  modem  mental  work  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  nations ; 
and  of  the  progressive  civilisation  of  mankind.  You  live  among 
books,  and  the  constant  contact  and  association  with  literature  in 
all  its  forms  (the  very  atmosphere  you  breathe)  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a  deep  influence  on  your  minds,  tending  to  elevate  you 
above  the  range  of  thought  of  those  whose  more  ordinary  avocations 
destine  them  to  fulfil  less  attractive  pursuits  in  the  daily  routine  of 
tbeir  lives.   It  is  m^  dut^  to  introduce  to  ^ou  my  young  friend  Mr. 
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Boo8^,  our  talented  librarian,  who  has  undertaken  to  give  us  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Golonial 
Institute.  In  doing  so  I  may  mention  that  many  years  ago,  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Institute,  I  always  declared  that  I  should  never 
be  satisfied  until  it  possessed  the  best  and  most  complete  Golonial 
library  to  be  found  in  the  Empire,  always  of  course  excepting  our 
great  National  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  My  earnest  wishes 
that  this  should  be  the  case  have  been  always  admirably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Boos6,  who  with  great  ability  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
has  exerted  himself  ever  since  to  endeavour  to  fulfil,  as  fiar  as  pos- 
sible, the  hopes  I  long  ago  entertained.  Of  course  no  library  can 
ever  be  said  to  be  complete ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  I  think  to-day 
we  possess  a  Ubrary,  to  which  we  are  constantly  making  additions, 
of  such  extent  and  value  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.  It  is  to  give  you  some  account  of  Its  history  and  pro- 
gress that  we  are  assembled  here  to-night.  I  now  beg,  therefore, 
to  call  on  Mr.  Boos6  to  read  the  Paper  he  has  prepared  on 

THE  LIBRARY  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  BooB^  :  The  title  which  I  have  selected  for  my  Paper  is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  embrace  a  treatment  of  each  section  of  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Golonial  Institute  in  all  its  aspects,  but  to  deal 
with  all  of  them  even  in  the  briefest  way  would  require  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  at  my  disposal ;  so  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  the  main  points  with  respect  to  past  and  present  conditions. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  Golonial  literature,  more  especi- 
ally of  recent  years,  that  a  separate  paper  might  well  be  written 
upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  Library,  treating  in  detail  the 
works  regarding  each  of  the  British  Golonies.  Coming,  however,  to 
the  subject  before  us,  I  will  first  refer  to  two  instances,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  the  existence  of 
similar  institutions. 

As  long  ago  as  1887  a  society  was  formed,  with  the  title  of  the 
Golonial  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  place  of  rendezvous 
to  persons  interested  in  the  various  dependencies  of  the  Empire  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of  which  information  upon 
all  Colonial  subjects  might  be  collected  and  circulated  through  the 
intercourse  of  many  individuals  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
One  of  its  chief  purposes  was  stated  to  be  the  establishment  in  a 
convenient  situation  in  the  West  End  of  the  Metropolis  of  an  exten- 
sive library,  consisting  of  all  important  works  relating  to  the 
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GolonieSi  together  with  a  Belection  of  the  most  approved  maps, 
charts,  and  the  latest  surveys — in  addition  to  a  regular  supply  of 
one  or  more  newspapers  from  each  Colony.  The  Society  occupied 
rooms  first  in  Parhament  Street,  and  afterwards  in  St.  James's 
Square,  but,  owing  to  insufficient  support  from  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established,  ceased  to  exist  about  five  years  after  its 
inauguration,  the  contents  of  its  library  being  sold,  many  of  the  books 
having  since  found  a  home  in  this  library.  The  second  attempt 
was  more  limited  in  scope,  and  bore  the  title  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Australian  Colonies.  This  was  started  in  1855  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  more  especially  of  promoting  the  passing  of  the  several 
Constitution  Bills  of  those  Colonies,  and  of  entering  into  correspond- 
ence when  necessary  with  the  various  Departments  of  State  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  founders  of  this  Association  comprised, 
amongst  others,  the  following  gentlemen,  who  subsequently  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and 
are  at  present  amongst  its  most  active  Fellows :  The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
Childers,  Mr.  F,  A.  Du  Croz,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  Mr.  Donald 
Lamach,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  who  acted 
throughout  the  Society's  existence  as  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Bpyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Association  at  one  time  numbered  281  members,  but  during 
1862,  or  only  seven  years  after  its  establishment,  it  came  to  an 
untimely  end,  as  its  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  varied 
and  important  objects  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  take  in 
hand.  The  minute-book  and  proceedings  of  the  Association,  con- 
taining many  important  and  valuable  documents,  were  kindly 
presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  by  Sir 
James  Youl,  and  are  interesting  records  of  the  work  performed  at 
that  period  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Australian 
Colonies. 

Coming  now  to  the  more  inmiediate  subject  of  my  Paper,  it  is 
exactly  twenty-six  years  ago  that  a  few  gentlemen,  prominent 
amongst  them  being  Viscount  Bury  (now  Earl  of  Albemarle),  Mr. 
A.  B.  Boche,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  and  other  representatives  of 
Colonial  interests,  met  together  with  the  object  of  forming  a  society 
which  should  assume  in  relation  to  the  Colonies  a  position  similar 
to  that  filled  by  the  Boyal  Society  as  regards  science,  and  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  as  regards  geography— the  result  being 
the  foundatioi)  of  the  present  institution  under  the  title  which  was 
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adopted  by  its  predecesBor  of  1887  of  the  Colonial  Society,  the 
prefix  Boyal  being  graciously  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
twelve  months  later.  Inconvenience,  however,  arising  from  the 
similarity  of  the  initial  letters  to  those  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  title  was  in  1870  changed  to  that  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institute  was  the  establishment 
of  a  reading-room  and  library  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  might  be  constantly 
available,  and  my  object  to-night  is  to  attempt  to  explain  how  well 
that  part  of  the  programme  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  Fellows,  who  have  ever  had  in  view  the  importance  of 
procuring  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the  literature  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  in  order  that  reliable  information  might  be 
supplied  to  those  in  search  of  knowledge  regarding  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  in  the  early 
days  was  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  India,  which  offices  were  then 
held  respectively  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (afterwards  Lord  Iddesleigh),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  official  sanction  and  support,  which  was  readily  granted ;  in 
addition  to  which  both  those  distinguished  statesmen  undertook  to 
address  the  Governors  of  the  various  Colonies  and  India  in  favour 
of  the  Institute — the  result  being  that  many  works  illustrative  of  the 
resources  and  progress  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were  received,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library  in  which  we  are  assembled  this 
evening. 

As  another  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  library  during  its 
childhood  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  constitution  of  the  first  Library  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr.  Arthur  MiUs,  M.P., 
Sir  William  Denison,  formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  who  is  now 
the  sole  surviving  representative.  These  gentlemen,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Currey  as  honorary  hbrarian,  an  office 
which  was  afterwards  held  by  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Irwin,  were  instrumental 
in  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  several  prominent 
Colonists  as  well  as  publishers  and  authors,  and  so  adding  to  the 
library  many  works  of  a  distinctly  Colonial  character,  besides  draw- 
ing up  lists  of  books  suitable  for  purchase. 

Although  the  acquisition  of  a  representative  library  was  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  it  was  quite  impossible 
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for  a  few  years  to  devote  any  special  grant  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
owing  to  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced  and  overcome,  both  as 
regards  insufficient  space  and  a  still  greater  obstacle,  want  of  funds. 
The  Council  were,  therefore,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  of  donors  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the  hbrary. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence  the  progress  of  the  library  was  far  firom  rapid,  and 
that  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  viz.,  1878,  the  year  following 
the  commencement  of  my  own  connection  with  the  Institute,  the 
collection  of  books  numbered  slightly  more  than  three  hundred — 
many  being  of  a  very  general  character,  and  having  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  Colonial  Empire. 

These,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  since  made  way  for  others  more 
suitable  for  so  distinct  a  library.  During  the  year  1878,  however,  a 
small  grant  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  works,  such  as. 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  well  as 
historically  valuable ;  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  question,  the  Council  have,  by  judicious  and  well-directed 
action,  continued,  and  as  circumstances  permitted  increased,  the 
grant,  by  which  means  the  chief  works  of  note  have  been  secured 
and  the  importance  of  the  library  has  become  firmly  established  and 
recognised.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  1878  the  library  contained 
about  three  hundred  volumes,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  rapid 
growth  from  that  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  a  few  statistics, 
which  shall  be  of  the  briefest  possible  description. 

In  1881,  or  thirteen  years  after  the  foimdation  of  the  Institute, 
the  first  catalogue  was  printed,  the  library  then  containing  2,500 
volumes.  In  1886  a  second  catalogue  upon  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive scale  was  issued,  the  cost  of  publication  having  most  liberally 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  and  contained  7,291 
entries,  besides  a  catalogue  of  authors ;  whilst  at  the  present  time 
a  new  catalogue,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on,  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  which  will  contain  the  titles  of  over  20,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  embracing  every  branch  of  Colonial  literature.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  between  ttie  years  1881  and  1886  the  rate  of 
increase  was  about  1,000  volumes  annually;  whilst  from  1886  to 
1894  it  has  been  more  than  double  that  number. 

In  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  library  so  far,  I  have  chiefly 
referred  to  the  acquisition  of  books  by  purchase,  but  the  very 
substantial  increase  of  recent  years  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
attributable  to  the  important  and  valuable  donations  from  the 
various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  India  and  the  Secretaries 
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of  State  for  those  Departments,  Societies,  Universities,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  publishers, 
authors,  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  residing  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  who  have  all  been  actuated  by  one  motive — ^the 
prosperity  of  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Institute  was  first  located  in  very  modest  quarters  in 
Westminster,  afterwards  removing  to  two  rooms  in  SufFolk-street, 
Pall  Mall,  which  soon  became  too  limited  in  extent,  necessitating  a 
further  removal  to  rooms  at  No.  15,  Strand,  where  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  late  Dr.  Eddy,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  its  success  became  assured,  and  the 
solid  foundations  of  the  present  building  were  laid,  which  now 
affords  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  Colonists,  as  well  as  the 
chief  centre  in  London  for  purposes  of  reference  upon  all  Colonial 
subjects ;  where  the  student,  the  historian,  the  statesman,  the 
merchant,  and  the  ordinary  inquirer  may  obtain  full  and  reliable 
information  regarding  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  early  history  of  the  library  shows  that  the 
Council  and  Fellows  have  to  a  great  extent  created  and  steadily 
supported  one  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  chief  department 
of  the  Institute,  and  to  those  who  have  rendered  the  library  what  it 
is  the  Institute  owes  a  debt  of  ceaseless  gratitude. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  or  estimate  the  immense  amount 
of  good  which  its  treasures  have  exercised  in  every  direction.  The 
circulation  of  information  through  its  books  has  undoubtedly  con* 
tributed  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  educate  the 
British  public  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  create  a  desire  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  Empire  among  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
community. 

As  regards  the  books  comprising  the  various  sections  of  the 
library,  to  attempt  a  description,  or  even  to  enumerate  all  those 
that  I,  in  my  enthusiasm,  might  consider  especially  impoii)ant, 
would  be  too  great  an  undertaking,  so  I  will  content  myself  by 
briefly  referring  to  the  general  plan  of  arrangement,  and  pointing 
out  a  few  books  that  I  have  selected  as  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion, and  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  the 
termination  of  my  Paper.  The  library  is  arranged  in  sections,  each 
Colony  occupying  a  distinct  position  in  the  several  presses,  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  being  represented,  from  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  smallest  island  dependency  ruled  by  the 
British  Government.   Among  the  collections  of  voyages  are  those 
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of  Hakluyt  (black  letter  edition),  Fnrchas,  Churchill,  Harris,  De 
Brosses,  Callander,  Dalrymple,  Burney,  Pinkerton,  Astley,  Kerr, 
and  others,  as  well  as  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  (presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Washington 
Eves),  which  contain  rare  and,  in  many  instances,  unpublished 
narratives  of  travellers  and  navigators,  which  exhibit  the  growth  of 
intercourse  among  mankind,  with  its  effects  on  civilisation,  and 
recount  the  toils  and  adventures  of  those  who  first  explored  un- 
known and  distant  regions.  In  close  proximity  to  the  collections 
are  the  works  of  celebrated  voyagers  and  navigators  extending 
over  a  period  of  850  years,  and  including  those  of  Tasman  (Dutch 
edition),  of  which  a  very  complete  translation  appears  in  the  third 
volume  of  Bumey's  "Voyages,"  Dampier,  Funnell,  Cook  (the 
volumes  bearing  upon  that  celebrated  navigator's  voyages  numbering 
twenty-four,)  Anson,  Sparrman,  Vancouver,  and  Flinders,  as  well  as 
the  French  voyages  of  Bougainville,  De  Gennes,  Chabert,  Dumont- 
d'Urville,  Sonnerat,  Marion,  La  Perouse,  Baudin,  who  commanded 
the  celebrated  voyage  of  P^ron  and  Freycinet,  down  to  those  of 
Lady  Brassey  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  which 
were  performed  in  far  more  luxurious  style. 

In  connection  with  the  voyage  of  Flinders,  I  would  draw  your 
particular  attention  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  valuable 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unique  treasure  in  the  library.  I  refer  to 
the  collection  of  original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by 
William  Westall,  A.R.A.,  who  proceeded  as  landscape  painter  with 
that  celebrated  expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia  during  the  years  1801  and  1802. 

The  sketches  comprise  views  of  King  George's  Sound,  Port 
Lincoln,  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  Kangaroo  Island,  Port  Phillip, 
Port  Jackson,  the  Hawkesbury  River,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Bowen, 
Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
besides  sketches  illustrative  of  the  natives,  the  flora,  and  fauna. 
The  collection  is  oue  of  the  greatest  historic  interest,  forming  the 
entire  existing  series  of  the  sketches  made  by  the  artist  during  the 
expedition,  and  having  teen  drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot. 

There  are  two  remarkable  illustrations  of  pictorial  representations 
by  the  aborigines  themselves — one  in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in 
Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  with  drawings  of  turtles, 
Bword-flsh,  &c.,  and  another  of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kan- 
garoo in  a  cave  near  Memory  Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's 
Gulf. 

Before  Mr.  Westall  r  ccepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter 
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to  the  expedition,  he  stipulated  that  his  original  drawings  shonld 
be  returned  to  him  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  had 
been  fulfilled.  The  authorities  returned  them  accordingly,  and  they 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their 
acquirement  by  the  Institute,  in  November  1689.  Some  of  the 
drawings  show  signs  of  their  partial  submersion  in  the  Porpoise  ** 
(in  which  vessel  the  expedition  embarked  for  England)  when  she 
was  lost  on  Wreck  Beef,  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef.  A  few  show  indications  of 
damage  by  small  indentations.  These  marks  were  caused  by  the 
lively  young  midshipmen  (one  of  whom  afterwards  became  famous 
as  Sir  John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep 
that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings,  when  they  were 
spread  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sands  of  Wreck  Beef. 

The  collection  is  also  interesting  to  South  Africans,  as  it  includes 
several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Mountain  and  its  vicinity,  the 
"  Investigator  "  having  touched  at  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on 
her  voyage  to  Australia. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and 
coast  scenery,  which  were  prepared  (after  the  artist's  arrival  in 
England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published 
volume  of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders* 
narrative. 

In  connection  with  these  engravings,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  "Adventure"  and  "Beagle" 
(1826-1886),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his  personal 
obligations  for  the  artistic  accuracy  of  his  work.  It  appears  that 
on  the  first  approach  to  Australia  of  those  vessels,  during  a  hea^  y 
gale,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  venture  to 
make  King  George's  Sound,  but,  as  they  neared  the  coast,  the 
entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  aid  of  the  illustrations  that 
both  ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without  hesitation,  instead  of 
beating  about  at  sea. 

The  collection  comprises  144  sketches,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
acquirement  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  excited  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  interest,  delegates  being  appointed  in  several  instances 
by  the  Colonial  Governments  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful 
which  has  ever  been  executed  of  the  scenery  of  Australia.  The 
annoimcement  that  these  drawings  had  been  acquired  by  the  Insti- 
tute caused  Mr.  William  Essington  King,  a  grandson  of  Governor 
Philip  King,  to  present  a  water-colour  drawing  of  Government 
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House,  Sydney,  painted  by  William  Westall  in  1802,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  collection.  I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  collections,  as  well  as  the  individual  voyages,  on  account  of 
their  importance  as  affecting  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and 
will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  other  sections  of  the  library. 

There  are  many  works  of  an  important  character  bearing  upon 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  including  Grant's  narrative  of 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Lady  Nelson,"  Captain  Philip  King's  survey  in 
1818,  the  expeditions  to  Botany  Bay  of  Tench  and  Governor  Phillip, 
John  White's  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Hunter's  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  in  1798,  and  CoUins' 
account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New  South  Wales.  These  works 
lead  us  to  the  period  of  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Australia, 
in  which  section  are  the  travels  inland  and  across  the  continent  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Oxley,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Grey,  Eyre,  Stokes, 
Leichhardt,  Burke  and  Wills,  Jardine,  McKinUy,  McDouall  Stuart, 
who  fixed  the  centre  of  Australia  and  crossed  the  country  from  sea 
to  sea  during  1858-62,  and  more  recently  of  Giles,  Warburton, 
Gregory  and  Tietkens,  all  of  them  household  words  in  connection 
with  Australian  exploration. 

As  regards  general  works  upon  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  col- 
lection is  very  complete,  and  comprises  several  rare  works,  in  many 
instances  unobtainable  by  the  collector  of  the  present  day,  concerning 
the  history,  trade,  resources  and  physical  features  of  those  Colonies. 
Amongst  them  are  Wallis's  "  Historical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales,"  which  is  a  curious  work  containing  twelve  plates  engraved 
on  the  common  sheet  copper  employed  in  coppering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  by  Preston,  a  convict,  and  which  are  the  first  specimens  pro- 
duced in  the  AustraHan  Colonies.  Lycett's  "  Views  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,"  with  descriptive  letterpress,  as  well  as  a  general  account 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  published  in  1824  ;  and  the  historical 
works  of  Wentworth,  O'Hara,  Braim,  Therry,  Lang,  Coote,  Suther- 
land, Busden,  Stephens,  Harcus,  Moore,  Labilliere  and  others,  as 
well  as  Barron  Field's  "  Geographical  Memoirs,"  Barton's  "  Liter- 
ature and  Prose  Writers,"  and  the  complete  and  voluminous 
"  Picturesque  Atlas  of  Australia,"  consisting  of  three  volumes  and 
containing  a  history  of  those  Colonies  from  their  discovery  to  the 
year  1889,  together  with  over  800  illustrations. 

I  cannot  quit  the  Australian  section  without  referring  to  the  many 
works  of  that  veteran  author,  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  library,  and  who  is  credited  with  the  first  important 
attempt  to  found  a  literary  reputation  in  Victoria.    His  first  work 
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on  Australia  was  published  in  1846,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
actively  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
in  assisting,  and,  in  fact,  performing  the  chief  work  in  connecti<m 
with  the  publication  of  the  historical  records  of  that  Colony,  and  of 
Australia  generally.  In  the  department  of  ethnology  Australia  is 
strongly  represented,  the  library  containing  all  the  principal  works 
regarding  its  aborigines.  Works  of  Australian  fiction  have  not  been 
omitted,  the  collection  including  those  of  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Atkinson, 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Hume  Nisbet,  the  celebrated  works  of  Marcus 
Clarke,  and  those  of  the  now  famous  Mr.  T.  A.  Browne,  better 
known  as  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

In  close  touch  with  Australia  are  the  works  relating  to  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji.  The  Tasmanian  collection 
comprises  all  the  principal  histories,  including  Parker,  Melville, 
West,  and  Fenton,  the  writings  of  James  Bonwick,  and  the  excellent 
account  of  the  aborigines  by  Mr.  Ling  Both,  as  well  as  numerous 
minor  works  regarding  general  subjects. 

Coming  to  New  Zealand,  although  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
country  is  an  event  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  literature  con- 
nected with  it  is  remarkably  extensive  and  varied ;  but  the  Institute 
is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  representative  collections 
to  be  found  in  any  library,  and  embracing,  in  addition  to  Tasman's 
voyage,  the  works  of  Nicholas,  Busby,  Earle,  Yate,  Polack,  Hurst- 
house,  Grey,  Thomson,  Fox,  Maning,  Chapman,  Heaphy,  Terry, 
Dieffenbach,  Hochstetter  and  Hector,  the  numerous  writings  of 
Mr.  Colenso,  Wakefield's  "  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,"  with  the 
volume  of  illustrations,  containing  fifteen  coloured  plates,  litho- 
graphed from  original  drawings,  John  White's  "Ancient  History 
of  the  Maori,"  in  six  volumes,  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind, 
and  the  scarce  and  valuable  work  of  George  French  Angas  entitled 
the  "  New  Zealanders,"  as  well  as  the  "  South  Australians  and 
Kafirs,"  by  the  same  author,  'all  of  which  contain  numerous 
coloured  plates  with  descriptive  letterpress.  In  this  section  there 
are,  also,  two  works  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  viz.,  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Original  Specimens  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  New  Zealand,"  which  were  collected  in  1840  by  Mr.  H. 
8.  Tifien,  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  all 
of  which  were  named  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  his  original  notes 
being  placed  alongside  the  specimens.  This  collection  was  specially 
made  for  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  was  presented  to  the 
library  by  our  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young),  who  was  one  of  the 
original  shareholders  of  the  company.   The  other  is  a  curious  little 
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work,  entitled,  The  Cannibals,  or  a  Sketch  of  New  Zealand,"  pub- 
lished in  1882  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union  in 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  consisting  of  sixty-six  pages;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  works  relating  to 
New  Zealand,  and  have  submitted  it  to  several  experts,  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  work. 

Before  leaving  New  Zealand  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Wanganui,  who  on  arrival  in 
England  last  year  placed  the  catalogue  of  his  own  library  at  my 
disposal,  in  order  that  I  might  select  from  it  any  works  which 
were  not  already  in  the  Institute  Library.  By  his  kindness  many 
works  which  were  published  in  the  Colony  were  added  to  the 
library,  and  so  vastly  increased  the  importance  of  the  New  Zealand 
section. 

The  New  Guinea  division  contains  180  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  and  extending  from  the 
voyage  of  Sonnerat  in  1776  to  the  travels  of  Bevan,  Chalmers, 
D'Albertis,  and  the  present  energetic  governor.  Sir  William  Mao- 
gregor.  Fiji  is  represented  by  sixty-six  works,  covering  a  period 
of  eighty-one  years,  containing  a  general  review  of  the  past  and 
present  history  of  that  thriving  Colony. 

There  is  in  addition  a  large  number  of  works  relating  to  the 
South  Pacific,  many  of  those  scattered  islands  owing  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and,  therefore,  being  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  library. 

Leaving  Australasia,  the  next  section  to  claim  attention  is  that 
relating  to  British  North  America,  embracing  Newfoundland, 
and  the  various  provinces  of  the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  what  are  termed  the  older 
provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Manitoba,  the  North  West  Territories,  and  British 
Columbia. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  is  of  considerable  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  our  oldest  Colony  and,  owing  to  certain  political 
events,  still  continues  to  occupy  an  amount  of  attention  not 
vouchsafed  to  many  of  the  larger  Colonies.  Its  very  early 
history  will  be  found  in  the  various  collections  already  referred 
to,  whilst  for  more  recent  information  we  have  the  works  of  Chabert, 
Beeves,  Anspach,  Chappell,  Bonnycastle,  Pedley,  Hatton  and 
Harvey,  &c. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  represented  by  a  vast  collection; 
and  although  in  no  way  complete,  it  nevertheless  contains  all  the 
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chief  works  of  interest  regarding  that  portion  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding those  of  Rogers,  Colden's  "History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations  of  North  America ; "  the  complete  works  of  the  eminent 
historian,  Francis  Parkman,  a  series  of  historical  narratives  in  which 
the  romantic  story  of  the  rise,  the  marvellous  expansion,  and  the  ill- 
fated  ending  of  the  French  power  in  North  America  is  for  the 
first  time  adequately  told,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  themes 
that  ever  engaged  the  pen  of  the  historian ;  the  works  of  Heriot, 
Weld,  Gray,  and  Bouchett's  topographical  and  geographical 
account  of  Canada,  which  illustrated  the  ability  and  zeal  of  an 
eminent  French  Canadian,  one  of  the  many  who  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  of  the  present  day  so  much  historical  litera- 
ture regarding  that  country.  In  this  section  are  also  the  works  of 
Catlin,  Gait,  Gameau,  Smith,  LiUie,  Mrs.  Moodie,  Turcotte,  Mar- 
shall, Gray,  and  Judge  Haliburton,  whose  works  have  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  include  "  The  Clockmaker,"  in  which 
the  eminent  Judge  created  "  Sam  Slick,*'  a  type  of  a  Down  East 
Yankee  pedlar,  who  sold  his  wares  by  a  judicious  use  of  that 
quality  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  the  world  over,  *  soft 
sawder  and  human  natur.' "  There  is  also  a  History  of  Nova 
Scotia,''  by  the  same  author,  which  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
the  best  work  published  on  that  particular  Colony.  The  speeches 
of  Joseph  Howe  also  occupy  a  place  in  this  section,  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  whilst  a  printer  and  publisher  Howe 
printed  the  first  work  of  the  humourist,  Judge  HaUburton.  Among 
the  more  recent  works  are  those  of  Leggo,  Dubreuil,  Byerson, 
Dawson,  Logan,  Macoun,  and  Eingsford,  whose  history  of  Canada 
is  now  appearing  in  periodical  volumes  and  is  a  most  complete 
record  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Dominion. 

There  are  numerous  works  upon  the  western  province  of  British 
Columbia,  embracing  those  of  Pemberton,  Hazhtt,  Mayne,  Sproat, 
Macfie,  and  others.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Bourinot  comprise  a 
library  in  themselves  regarding  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of 
Canada  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Canadian 
people,  whilst  most  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan's  works  will  be  found 
here — both  those  gentlemen  being  strong  supporters  of  the  Institute 
and  liberal  donors  to  its  library. 

There  is  one  other  work  which  should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Canada,  viz.,  Todd's  "  Parliamentary  Government  in  British 
Colonies,"  which  is  of  recent  date,  and  has  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  setting  forth  the  operation  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  furtherance  of  its  application  to  Colonial  institutions. 
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Closely  allied  to  Canada  is  the  section  devoted  to  works  on  the 
Arctic  regions,  which  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
our  navigation  have  been  an  object  of  cariosity  and  research,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ellis,  Heam,  Boss,  Mackenzie,  Franklin,  Parry, 
Bae,  Bichardson,  McQUntock,  Nansen,  Greely,  &g.  The  little 
island  of  Bermuda,  lying  off  the  American  coast,  is  represented  by 
twenty-four  works. 

Turning  now  to  Africa,  which  section  comprises  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  West  Africa,  East  Africa, 
and  African  travel,  there  are  few  instances  where  there  has  been 
so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  literature  of  any  country,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  continuous  flow  of  works,  almost  every  publication  of  any 
importance  at  all  will  be  found  in  the  library. 

Begarding  the  Cape  Colony,  the  works  of  chief  importance  are 
those  of  Eolben,  Sparrman,  Paterson,  Le  Yaillant,  Van  Benen, 
Thunberg,  Baines,  Percival,  Lichtenstein,  Latrobe,  Burchell, 
Pringle,  and  Harris,  whose  well-known  work  upon  the  game  and 
wild  animals  of  South  Africa  was  preceded  by  a  similar  one  which 
is  now  very  scarce  and  little  known,  entitled  African  Scenery  and 
Animals,"  consisting  of  a  collection  of  coloured  drawings  by  Samuel 
Daniell  published  in  1804-5,  this  being  supplemented  sixteen  years 
later  by  a  second  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "  Sketches 
representing  the  Native  Tribes,  Animals,  and  Scenery  of  South 
Africa."  Amongst  the  more  recent  works  upon  the  Cape  Colony 
are  those  of  Mackenzie,  John  Noble,  whose  admirable  handbooks 
convey  so  graphic  a  description  of  the  Colony,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  the  writings  of  G.  M.  Theal,  the  historian  of  South 
Africa,  which  contain  a  complete  history  of  Southern  Africa  from 
the  period  of  the  origin  of  European  power  to  the  present  day. 
The  work  is  based  upon  the  records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
are  carefully  preserved  at  Cape  Town,  and  furnish  the  most 
complete  information  that  can  be  needed  for  the  compilation  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  contains  copies  of  the  various  manuscripts 
and  maps  which  have  been  preserved  at  The  Hague  and  elsewhere. 

The  records  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  relative  to 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  by  Donald  Moodie,  published  in  1841,  is 
another  very  rare  work  which  belongs  to  this  section.  Natal  is 
represented  by  a  large  collection  of  works  bearing  upon  the  history, 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Colony ;  whilst  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  Empire,  viz.,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  occupies  a  separate 
section  which  contains  the  works  of  the  various  writers  upon  that 
portion  of  Africa,  prominent  amongst  them  being  those  of  Theodore 
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Bent  and  F.  G.  Selous,  both  of  whom  in  their  own  special  spheres 
have  done  so  much  in  making  known  the  varied  features  of  the 
comitry.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  works  regarding  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  which  includes  the  Colonies  of  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  whilst  Eastern  Africa  and 
Uganda,  although  a  somewhat  limited  section,  nevertheless  contains 
all  the  chief  publications  upon  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  African 
travel  occupies  considerable  space,  and  embraces  all  the  works  of 
the  early  explorers,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  times,  both 
British  and  foreign,  who  have  done  so  much  in  opening  up  the 
interior  and  so  creating  fresh  markets  for  the  disposal  of  British 
manufactures. 

Lying  off  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  one  side  are  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  on  the  other  St.  Helena,  Ascension  and  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  The  collection  of  works  upon  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles  includes,  amongst  many  others,  the  "  Voyage  of  St.  Pierre 
in  1800,"  Grant's  "  History  of  Mauritius,"  Bradshaw's  "  Views  of 
Mauritius,"  with  descriptive  letterpress,  and  an  account  of  Manritius 
by  Milbert,  who  originally  left  France  with  the  expedition  of  M. 
Baudin,  which  he  accompanied  as  landscape  painter,  but  was  left 
at  Mauritius,  owing  to  illness,  when  the  expedition  proceeded  on  its 
way  to  Australia,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  affiairs  of 
that  island,  producing  this  work  in  1812,  together  with  a  volume  of 
plates. 

The  best  work  upon  the  Seychelles  is  that  of  H.  W.  Estridge,  the 
copy  in  the  library  containing  several  original  water-colour  draw- 
ings. The  St.  Helena  section  consists  of  twenty-eight  works, 
Ascension  of  eight,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  which  as  a  rule  is  visited 
by  a  British  war-ship  twice  a  year,  of  seven. 

Proceeding  to  the  eastern  possessions,  there  are  many  of  the  more 
important  works  on  Lidia,  including  Aden,  and  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands,  as  well  as  separate  sections  for  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  with  the  outlying  Cocos  and  Keeling  Islands,  Burma, 
Borneo,  and  Hong  Eong. 

The  Ceylon  collection  is  a  highly  important  and  interesting  one, 
including  the  works  of  Knox,  Ribeyro,  Percival,  Cordiner,  Davy, 
Forbes,  and  Emerson  Tennant,  in  addition  to  160  other  works  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  and  progress  of  the  island. 

The  Straits  Settlements  are  represented  by  eighty-six  works,  and 
Burma  by  fifty-eight,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
from  Syme's  "Embassy  to  Ava,"  published  in  1800,  to  the  present 
time.   The  works  regarding  Borneo  and  Labuan  number  over  ninety, 
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inclnding  Beeckman's  Voyage  to  and  from  the  Island  in  1718," 
Moor's  notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (a  collection  of  papers 
relating  to  Borneo),  and  all  the  chief  publications  of  recent  years. 
iUpon  Hong  Eong,  the  most  eastern  Colony,  there  are  twenty-five 
works. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  western  hemisphere,  we  come  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  section  there  are  many  rare  and  curious 
works  regarding  those  islands,  which  have  occupied  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  history  of  colonisation  and  the  Empire.  Those  worthy 
of  special  attention  are  Ligon's  "History  of  Barbados,"  which 
was  published  in  1657 ;  Hans  Sloane's  account  of  Jamaica,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  copperplates,  illustrating  the  botany  and 
natural  history  of  the  island ;  the  two  editions  of  Blome's  "  De- 
scription of  Jamaica,"  published  respectively  in  1672  and  1678 
Davies's  "  History  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,"  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  many  interesting  works  regarding  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  and  British 
Guiana,  the  latter  Colony  being  represented  by  160  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
including  the  writings  of  Bancroft,  Schomburgk,  Dalton,  Boling* 
broke,  Brett,  and  latterly  of  Darnell  Davis,  who  has  made  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  early  records  of  the  West  Indies,  and  im  Thum, 
who  is  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  little  Colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands  has  not  been  neglected, 
several  works  regarding  this  out-of-the-way  possession  being  in  the 
library,  together  with  all  the  most  important  publications  relating 
to  exploration  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  have  added  to  the  examples  previously  set  by  British 
seamen  of  patient  and  intrepid  perseverance  amidsb  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties. 

The  Mediterranean  Colonies  or  Dependencies,  consisting  of  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  and  Cyprus,  occupy  a  separate  section,  comprising 
seventy-seven  works.  For  the  botanical  student  there  is  a  very 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  floras  and  botany  of  the  various 
Colonies,  embracing  the  works  of  Aublet,  Forster,  Sweet,  the  floras 
of  Ceylon,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Austral  Africa,  West  Africa,  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  Hong  Eong,  Canada,  Mauritius,  Bermuda,  as 
well  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  the 
*  Erebus '  and  *  Terror,*  *'  in  six  volumes,  including  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  the  whole  being  illustrated  with  numerous  coloured 
plates.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  the  principal 
Colonial  writers,  beginning  with  Mr.  James  Montgomery's  West 
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Indies,"  a  poem  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  those 
of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  Kendall,  Harpor,  Domett,  Bnmton 
Stephens,  Flanagan,  &c.,  representing  Australasia;  Moodie,  and 
Pringle,  the  father  of  South  African  Terse,  representing  the  Cape 
Colony;  and  Cameron,  Duncan  Scott,  Sangster,  Beade,  and 
Roberts,  the  foremost  name  in  Canadian  song  at  the  present  day, 
representing  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  library  contains  a  collection  of 
works  upon  the  Colonies  generally,  their  history,  resources,  GoYem- 
ment  and  trade,  as  well  as  emigration  and  the  important  question 
of  Imperial  Federation,  and  embracing  the  works  of  all  the  chief 
writers  upon  Colonial  questions  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  Parliamentary  Library,  in  another  part  of  the  building,  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  Colonies, 
together  with  the  Blue  Books,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Statutes,  and 
Government  Gazettes,  which  are  regularly  supplied  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  carefully  preserved  for  purposes  of  reference. 
Colonial  directories  and  handbooks  regarding  all  the  Colonies  and 
general  works  of  reference  published  in  this  country,  such  as  the 
**  EncyclopaBdia  Britannica,**  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dangar,  a  member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  form  a  special  feature  of  the  library,  whilst 
a  collection  of  over  800  Colonial  newspapers  and  magazines,  gener- 
ously  presented  in  many  instances  by  the  proprietors,  supplies  a 
mass  of  information  regarding  current  events  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  rich  fund 
for  the  investigation  of  future  historians.  Back  files  of  the  news- 
papers are  presented  annually  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  preserved  and  rendered  available  to  Fellows  of  the  Institute  by 
the  Museum  authorities. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  library,  I 
will  very  briefly  refer  to  its  catalogue,  which  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands.  The  system  I  have  selected  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Silver,  to  whom  I  am  greatiy  indebted  for  many  hints, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  the  compiler  of  the  York  Gate 
Catalogue,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  suitable  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  for  so  distinct  a  collection  as  that  of  the  Koyal 
Colonial  Institute.  Whilst  it  facilitates  research,  it  shows  at  a 
glance  all  the  works  which  the  library  contains  upon  any  particular 
Colony,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment. And  not  only  wUl  the  catalogue  contain  the  titles  and 
authors  of  the  various  books  and  pamphlets,  but  it  will  also 
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embrace  the  contents  of  the  collections  of  voyages  and  trayels,  as 
well  as  the  titles  of  all  papers  bearing  upon  the  Colonies  which  have 
been  read  before  societies  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
magazine  articles,  and  special  reports  contained  in  parliamentary 
papers,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  extracted  and  placed  under 
the  subject,  or  Colonies,  to  which  they  immediately  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  magazine  articles,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  able  writers  frequently  seek  a  medium 
of  communication  with  the  public  in  the  leading  magazines,  and  in 
many  instances  an  article  will  be  read  when  a  volume  cannot  be 
touched,  a  reason  which  induced  me  to  include  in  the  catalogue  the 
titles  of  such  articles  as  relate  to  the  Colonies,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  indexed,  and  so  rendered  easily  accessible.  It  wUl  thus 
be  seen  that  the  catalogue  embraces  the  present  contents  of  the 
library,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will  show  the  full  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  upon  each  Colony  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  published,  together  with  an  index  of  authors  and  contents 
which  makes  it  historical  as  well  as  illustrative  in  its  character. 

In  conclusion  I  wiU  only  say  that,  with  such  a  record  as  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  submit  to  you,  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
can  look  back  with  pride  on  its  work  in  the  past,  and  with  hope  for 
that  of  the  future,  especially  as  regards  its  library,  which,  I  uphold, 
is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  of  its  kind  in  existence,  as 
representing  that  which  it  has  for  so  many  years  advocated,  and  is 
so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  two  words  of  its  motto,  "United 
Empire.*' 

Discussion.  ■ 

Mr.  James  Bonwick  :  I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  this  evening, 
if  only  to  do  honour  to  one  who  has  done  honour  to  our  Institute. 
Mr.  Boos6  has  proved  a  most  industrious  and  devoted  librarian. 
He  has  been  well  sustained  by  the  oflBcers  and  Council  of  the 
Institute  appreciating  the  worth  of  his  services.  Some  had  pre- 
dicted our  early  extinction  as  an  independent  society,  but  judging 
from  the  marvellous  growth  and  excellence  of  the  library  we  are 
convinced  there  is  a  deal  of  vitality  left  in  our  Institute.  We 
Fellows  may  urge  upon  the  Council  and  Committee  the  necessity 
of  aiding  as  far  as  possible  the  worthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Boos^  to  add 
to  the  convenience  of  Fellows  and  others  in  the  use  of  our  noble 
library. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pbtherick,  F.E.G.S. :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding 
my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Bonwick  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Coloziial  Institute  is  conducted.  I  have 
visited  the  Institute  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  and  remember 
when  two  small  rooms  served  as  offices  and  library — rooms  scarcely 
large  enough  to  allow  of  half-a-dozen  people  turning  round  in  them ; 
and  a  few  shelves  held  all  the  books.  More  than  half  of  them  were 
Blue  Books,  Gazettes  and  Parliamentary  Papers.  Anyone  in  search 
of  information  in  that  collection  would  probably  have  gone  away 
unsatisfied,  for  the  most  important  books  upon  any  of  the  Colonies 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  From  the  two  rooms  the 
Institute  has  steadily  grown  and  now  occupies  this  palatial  building. 
From  the  few  shelves  the  books  have  been  constantly  added  to  until 
they  more  than  fill  the  extensive  shelving  in  this  large  room,  and 
the  Parliamentary  Papers,  Blue  Books,  and  newspapers  are  relegated 
to  another.  Among  the  twenty  thousand  around  us  Mr.  Boos^ 
points  out  seventy-five  on  one  small  island  Colony.  When  I  first 
visited  the  library,  not  half  that  number  could  have  been  shown  on 
the  largest  of  our  Colonies.  The  Institute  has  been  very  fortunate ; 
fortunate  in  possessing  funds  available  for  such  a  library,  fortunate 
in  having  an  energetic  committee,  not  sitting  once  a  year,  or  once  a 
quarter,  but  assisted  and  advised  by  an  intelligent  librarian,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  suitable  books,  and,  I  might  add,  still  more 
fortunate  in  receiving  so  many  valuable  donations.  In  its  early 
days  funds  were  limited  and  I  know  that  of  the  most  desirable 
books  more  had  to  be  rejected  than  could  be  purchased.  Now  that 
the  library  has  become  so  extensive  and  important,  no  less  attention 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  selection  of  books  in  the  future.  The 
Colonies  grow  fast  and  the  latest  information  must  be  found  here. 
In  this  and  old  continental  countries  it  is  different,  guide-books  are 
not  so  soon  out  of  date.  In  the  Colonies — the  British  Colonies — 
progress  is  so  rapid  that  a  guide-book  soon  becomes  obsolete.  I 
feel  sure  that  when  the  Council  see  that  the  library  is  held  in  so 
high  estimation  all  over  the  world,  and  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated,  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  them,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  add  to  the  shelves,  and  so  keep  the  library  up  to  date. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  services  of  Mr.  Boos6. 
I  did  not  know  before  he  read  it  what  form  his  Paper  would  take. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  it,  and  I  congratulate  the  Council  upon 
possessing  so  active  and  intelligent  a  librarian.  His  whole  energies 
are  devoted  to  his  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  catalogue  when  it 
is  printed  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  library :  without  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  catalogue  so  extensive  a  collection  would 
largely  lack  in  usefulness. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  DB  Labilliebe  :  Having  been  a  member  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and  having  missed  but  few  of  its  meetings,  for  nearly 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Boos^  has  been  connected  with  this  Institute,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
library,  about  which  I  should  also  like  to  say  something.  Mr,  B0086 
has  told  us  that  in  1873  the  collection  consisted  of  800  volumes.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  was 
then  also  about  800,  so  that  there  was  just  one  book  for  each  of  them. 
But  how  different  is  our  condition  now  1  Mr.  Petherick  has  said  that 
of  the  books  offered  to  us  for  purchase  only  a  very  few  were  taken. 
He  must  remember,  however,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  our  coat 
according  to  the  cloth,  and  that  in  our  earher  days  we  had  not  much 
money  to  dpend.  Mr.  Boos^  has  referred  to  the  valuable  gifts  of 
their  official  books,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  various 
Governments  of  the  Empire.  But  we  could  not  thus  have  obtained 
the  works  of  different  kinds,  relating  to  aU  the  British  possessions, 
which  now  fill  our  shelves.  They  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  pro- 
cured by  purchase,  although  we  have  to  thank  donors  for  many 
contributions ;  and  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute 
improved,  the  Council  increased  its  annual  votes  for  the  purposes  of 
the  library.  Mr.  Boos^,  in  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper, 
has  really  taken  us  round  the  Empire  this  evening,  in  taking  us 
round  the  shelves  of  this  library ;  and  he  has  strikingly  illustrated 
what  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Institute  are  and  what  it  really  is. 
Its  library  contains  works  bearing  on  every  part  of  the  United 
Empire.  Care  has  always  been  taken  not  to  favour  any  particular 
portion  of  it,  but  fairly  to  embrace  all.  This  has  been  the  steadfast 
poUcy  of  the  Council,  whether  as  regards  the  stocking  of  the 
library,  the  reading  of  Papers  at  the  meetings,  or  the  nominations  to 
seats  on  the  Council.  Our  desire  always  is  to  diffuse  information 
as  widely  as  possible  respecting  all  our  British  dominions,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  them  may  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  may  take  a  large  and  enlightened 
interest  in  each  other's  concerns  and  countries,  and  that  thus  a 
fraternal,  national,  imperial  feeling  may  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  among  them.  By  going  on  adding,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  to  the  contents  of  this  library,  we  shall  soon  make  it  the  very 
best — if  it  is  not  so  already — collection  of  literature  on  the  Coloniii 
Empire  in  existence,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Boos^  will  always  be 
honourably  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mason:  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Boost's  paper 
with  very  great  pleasure.   He  has  given  a  bright  and  exceedingly 
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interesting  account  of  the  library  under  his  charge — a  library  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Libraries  as  a 
special  collection.  Special  collections  go  so  &r  beyond  what  a  Free 
Library  can,  and  in  most  cases  ought  to  do,  that  it  is  of  value  to 
know  where  a  subject  can  be  exhaustively  studied,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Sir  Frederick  Young  whether  we  may  send  bond-fide  students 
of  Colonial  subjects  to  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
If  we  can  do  so  it  may  occasionally  be  of  great  service. 

The  Chaibm AN  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Mason,  I  will  at  once  say  that 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  are  most  desirous  of 
giving  any  information  in  their  power,  and  more  especially  of 
rendering  the  contents  of  the  library  available  to  all  properly 
introduced  persons. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Campbell  :  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  my  thanks  to 
those  already  expressed  for  the  very  interesting  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened  ?  It  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  which  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  exerted  in  this  country,  in  dissemi- 
nating information  concerning  our  Colonial  Empire.   And  it  is 
because  the  Institute  has  done  much  in  the  past  that  I  am  ambitious 
for  it  to  do  more  in  the  future.   It  may  sound  enigmatical,  and  at 
first  ungracious,  when  I  say  that  I  am  anxious  that  the  Institute 
should  use  its  powerful  influence  so  to  organise  the  bibliography  of 
the  Colonies  that  it  may  eventually  render  us  independent  of  its 
own  existence.   Let  me  explain  myself.   The  Chairman  in  his 
opening  remarks  conferred  upon  librarians  the  honourable  epithet 
of    Guardians  of  Literature,"  and  it  is  a  term  of  which  librarians 
must  be  proud.   At  the  same  time,  however,  while,  in  one  sense, 
we  must  ever  remain  the  "  Guardians  of  Literature  " — in  so  far  as 
we  may  have  collections  of  books  entrusted  to  our  charge — yet,  it 
should  ever  be  the  highest  ambition  of  librarians  not  to  be  the 
willing  guardians  of  the  contents  of  books,  but  as  much  as  possible 
to  render  the  world  independent  of  our  personal  presence  and  know- 
ledge, by  the  due  supply  of  the  necessary  lists,  bibUographies  and 
catalogues.    The  Library  of  this  Institute,  as  we  have  just  heard, 
is  rich  in  stores  of  Colonial  Literature,  but,  gentlemen,  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  exists  only  in  London.    There  are  thousands  of 
men  throughout  the  country  (at  least  we  hope  so)  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Colonies,  and  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed 
on  Colonial  matters,  but  they  cannot  all  come  to  London— some 
may  be  living  in  the  most  inaccessible  wilds  of  Scotland— and  how 
are  they  to  inform  themselves  under  the  circumstances  ?   Now,  at 
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the  present  moment,  the  bibliography  of  the  Colonies  is  in  a  most 
disordered  state,  both  in  regard  to  general  literature  and  official 
"  State  Papers  "—and  this  in  spite  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
many  private  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  room  at  the 
present  moment.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
in  which  private  enterprise  alone  ever  can  succeed  :  it  is  essentially 
the  work  of  Governments,  and  Governments  alone  can  perform  it. 
One  of  the  speakers  has  just  alluded  to  the  value  of  supplying 
information  relative  to  the  Colonies.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  obtain  such  information  if  the  Colonies  omit  to  publish  lists  and 
catalogues,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date  ?  At  the  present  moment, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  Colonies  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  isolated 
works  of  reference  of  a  kind,  but  they  are  neither  continuous  nor 
complete  (points  on  which  all  bibliography  hinges),  while  in  the 
great  and  important  division  of  State  Papers/'  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  indexes,  which  are  not  compiled  in  the  right  manner, 
and  which  cannot  atone  for  the  absence  of  proper  catalogues.  Only 
recently  a  very  considerable  "  Australasian  Bibliography,"  has  been 
published  at  Sydney.  But,  although  this  is  a  most  useful  work, 
representing  much  labour,  yet  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  our  wants, 
and  such  a  publication  never  can  and  never  ought  to  satisfy  us. 
It  is  radically  wrong  that  Sydney  should  attempt  to  do  the  work  of 
Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide,  and  other  Colonial  centres— for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  never  can  perform  the  work  completely. 
Each  Colony  can  alone  do  its  own  work,  and  it  is  to  each  Colonial 
Government  separately  that  we  should  look.  And  as  to  the  whole 
question,  the  remedy  is  so  very  simple,  and  merely  a  matter  of 
common-sense.  All  that  we  desire  is  that  the  several  Colonial 
Governments  should  each  issue  periodical  printed  registers,  con- 
taining entries  of  every  work  published  during  a  given  period,  with 
full  titles  of  the  same,  and  that  this  should  be  done,  not  only  in 
reference  to  general  literature,  but  that  similar  lists  should  be 
issued  every  year,  containing  separate  entries  of  the  titles  of  each 
individual  •*  State  Paper  "  published.  If  this  be  accomplished,  then 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  purchase  complete  reference  lists  of  the 
literature  of  any  Colony  for  any  period  of  time,  and  our  present 
difficulties  will  vanish. 

Mr.  Pethbrick  :  With  your  permission,  Sir  Frederick,  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  Some 
Colonial  Governments  might  be  willing  to  publish  the  titles  of  local 
publications,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  thirty  or  forty 
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Governments  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  publication  of  large  volumes  in  the  Colonies  is  in- 
frequent— a  volume  of  300  or  400  pages  is  an  event ! — pamphlets 
issued  from  nearly  every  printing  press  in  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  are  very  numerous.  Colonial  copyright  requires  that  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  public  libraries,  but  copyright  is  rarely 
claimed,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Colonial  Governments — 
burdened  as  they  are,  not  only  with  the  expenses  of  ordinary 
government,  but  with  so  much  other  work  which  is  here  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise — are  likely  to  spend  much  at  present  on  bibli* 
ography.  In  a  work  known  to  all  of  you,*  I  attempted  a  catalogue 
of  publications  issued  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
English  public  libraries,  for  which  Mr.  Campbell  desires  this  infor- 
mation, have  not,  so  far,  given  me  much  encouragement.  Among 
them  how  many  could  I  reckon  as  subscribers  ?  Not  twelve.  After 
five  years,  owing  to  the  recent  financial  troubles  and  lack  of  funds, 
I  have  had,  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  publication.  Eno?dng 
the  difficulties  attending  the  compilation  of  such  a  work,  I 
do  not  think  it  likely  to  bo  undertaken  by  the  various  Colonial 
Governments. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  F.S.A.  :  Before  you  close  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  add  my  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper.  Only  yesterday  I  was  lamenting  and 
blaming  myself  that,  although  I  had  passed  the  Institute  so  often,  I 
had  never  carried  into  efCect  my  often-made  resolution  to  visit  its 
library,  of  which  I  had  heard  a  great  deal ;  but  after  hearing  Mr. 
Boost's  paper,  I  rather  congratulate  myself ;  for  after  hearing  this 
paper  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  more  of  it  in  an  hour  than  I  might 
have  learnt  in  a  week's  examination.  I  have  never  listened  to  a 
better  paper,  either  as  regards  the  historical  portion  of  it,  or  the 
practical  and  descriptive  part  of  it,  which  seems  in  a  few  sentences 
to  bring  before  us  the  varied  contents  of  the  library.  It  was  said 
by  a  cynic,  whose  name  I  forget,  that  **  gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  come,"  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Boos6  will  take  it  rather 
as  a  compliment  than  otherwise,  if  I  confess  frankly  that  my  grati- 
tude is  tinctured  in  this  way,  for  I  am  going  to  ask  him  a  favour 
which  I  feel  quite  sure  he  will  grant,  and  which  I  feel  quite  sure  his 
Council  will  regard  as  a  practical  carrying  out  of  one  of  their  most 
important  objects,  viz.,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  the  Colo- 
nies and  Dependencies.  I  want  him  to  draw  up  a  List,  or  rather  two 
lists,  of  the  best  books  on  Colonial  subjects.  I  shall  gladly  print 
»  *♦  The  Torch  and  Colonial  Book  Circular.*' 
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them  in  our  magazine  for  the  service  of  public  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  One  list  should  be  a  rather  generous  one  and  contain 
such  books  as  should  be  within  the  means  of  a  comparatively  wealthy 
library,  like  those  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and 
another,  a  more  modest  list  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  smaller 
public  libraries.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  zealous  public  libra- 
rians to  say  that  they  cannot  know  the  best  books  on  these  subjects. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  generaJ  librarian  to  know  them,  unless 
circumstances  make  him  such  an  expert  as  Mr.Boos^  has  become.  I 
hope,  and  believe,  that  I  am  not  asking  a  thing  that  will  entail  great 
labour  upon  Mr.  Boos^,  as  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  the  material  at  his 
finger-ends.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Boos^  will  understand  that  this 
request  is  really  a  proof  of  my  high  appreciation  of  his  admirable 
paper. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Daiygab  :  I  share  in  the  gratification  which  I  am  sure 
is  felt  by  all  present  at  what  Mr.  Boos^  has  told  us  about  the  hbrary 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  able  and  instructive  paper.  As  a  member 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Institute,  I  have  many  opportunities 
of  appreciating  the  zeal  and  ability  which  Mr*  Boos^  has  shown  in 
the  administration  of  his  office,  and  to  him  in  a  great  measure  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  are  indebted  for  the  very  excellent  library 
we  possess.  The  meeting  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  I  have  recently  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  very  valuable 
book,  viz.,  Captain  Cook's  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  "  Endeavour," 
1768-1770,  when  he  discovered  Port  Jackson,  and  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  present  to  my  old  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  regarded  with  great  interest.  I  believe 
that  two  other  copies  of  the  Journal  exist,  one  being  in  possession 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  other  of  the  Admiralty.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  leave  the  book  at  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  where 
Fellows  and  their  friends  may  be  able  to  see  it. 

Mr.  J.  S.  0*Halloran  (Secretary  Royal  Colonial  Institute) :  In 
the  paper  which  he  has  read  this  evening,  Mr.  Boose  has  favoured 
us  with  an  able  and  interesting  record  of  the  growth  of  this  library, 
which  I  well  remember  as  far  back  as  1872  m  the  days  of  its  infancy. 
All  who  have  had  a  share  in  its  management  are  naturally  proud  of 
its  expansion,  and  we  rejoice  in  having  had  the  privilege  of  assisting 
in  the  nurture  of  a  once  tender  and  delicate  plant,  which  has  since 
developed  into  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree.  The  process  has  of 
course  been  a  gradual  one,  seeing  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
is  a  self-supporting  society  without  endowments  or  subsidies.  It 
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presents  a  notable  example  of  the  result  of  a  policy  of  self-reliance 
and  faith  in  the  future — qualities  which  have  been  the  mainspring 
of  successful  British  Colonisation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
While  relying  solely  on  the  Fellows  for  financial  support,  our  doors 
are  open  to  all  enquirers  who  seek  special  information  or  advice  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  useful 
works  declare  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  written  but  for  the 
help  afforded  them  here.  It  sometimes  happens  that  demands  are 
made  upon  us  that  are  quite  beyond  our  means  and  outside  our 
scope,  such  as  the  supply  of  wall-maps  and  Colonial  literature  to 
National  Schools ;  but  we  are  ever  ready  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  text-books,  and  this  Institute  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  better  knowledge  of  our  Colonies.  A  considerable  sum 
has  just  been  voted  by  the  Council  for  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
up-to-date  catalogue  of  this  library,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Boos6,  and  must  prove  of  the  greatest  value  throughout  the  British 
Empire  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Colonial  literature. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  propose 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boos6  for  his  admirable  paper.  I 
thought  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  our  library, 
but  I  certainly  had  no  conception  that  we  possessed  one  of  such 
extent  and  importance  until  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
details  which  Mr.  Boos6  has  presented  to  us  in  his  paper.  Beference 
has  been  made  to  the  forthcoming  catalogue,  which  has  not  only 
entailed  an  immense  amount  of  work  upon  Mr.  Boos^,  but  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  very  considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds.  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Boos^ 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  the  duties  of  librarian, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  those 
duties  are  performed  in  the  paper  which  he  has  given  us  this 
evening. 

Dr.  Garnett  :  I  desire  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Boost's  paper,  both  individually  and  as  an 
officer  of  the  British  Museum.  The  library  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  is  evidently  extensive,  progressive,  and  well  administered. 
The  proverb  says,  ex  ungue  leonem,  and  by  hearing  from  Mr.  B0066 
how  many  publications  it  possesses  relating  to  such  a  Colony  as 
Hong  Kong,  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  prob- 
able development  as  regards  the  growing  empires  of  Canada  and 
Australasia.  The  British  Museum  has  always  taken  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  Colonial  literature.   Its  founder,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  laid  the 
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foundation  of  his  fame  by  a  work  on  what  was  then  the  most 
important  British  Colony — Jamaica.  A  copy  of  this  book  copiously 
annotated  by  himself  is  exhibited  to  the  public  as  a  treasure  in 
the  King's  Library,  where  are  also  to  be  found  the  first  books 
printed  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape  Colony.  A  new  room 
has  recently  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
State  Papers,  the  construction  of  which  presents  many  features  of 
interest,  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  to  any  here  present. 
The  Museum  is  under  very  special  obligations  to  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  for  the  donations  of  Colonial  newspapers  which  have  now 
been  made  annually  for  several  years.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance  to  collect  and  preserve  such  documents,  which  reflect  the  daily 
life  of  society  with  a  truth  which  no  other  form  of  literature  can, 
but  which  the  resources  of  the  Museum  and  numerous  other  claims 
upon  them  will  not  allow  it  to  assemble  in  any  degree  approaching 
completeness.  By  the  generous  aid  of  the  Institute,  however,  the 
Museum  is  forming  what  will  one  day  become  a  noble  collection  of 
priceless  advantage  to  the  historian.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  utility  of  such  a  collection  depends  upon  its  indefinite 
continuance.  The  files  of  a  few  consecutive  years  can  but  con- 
stitute a  mere  isolated  fragment  of  little  worth,  but  perseverance 
will,  in  course  of  time,  build  up  a  great  national  collection  in  which 
every  Colony  will  be  represented.  Bespecting  the  shortcomings  of 
Colonial  Governments  in  the  dissemination  of  Colonial  literature,  I 
must  express  my  concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  these  Governments  were  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  being  well  informed 
on  their  affairs,  they  would  take  more  pains  to  make  the  productions 
of  their  press  accessible  at  home.  I  presume  that  Colonial  publica- 
tions are  registered  by  some  public  authority,  and  if  so,  I  can  see 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  them  known  by  an  official 
pubiication,  if  only  an  occasional  page  of  the  Government  Gazette." 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  disposition  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  Copy- 
right Act  seems  to  be,  generally  speaking,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  Colony  and  the  liberahty  of  its  institutions. 
Many  Crown  Colonies  have  passed  ordinances  entitling  the  Museum 
to  receive  their  publications,  and  thus  preventing  the  Copyright 
Act  from  remaining  a  dead  letter.  The  Indian  Government,  un- 
solicited, have  included  the  Museum  in  their  own  Copyright  Act,  but 
no  self-governing  Colony  of  the  first  rank  has  adopted  either  of 
these  courses  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  hope  that  the 
inflaence  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  may  be  judiciously  exerted 
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to  procure  an  amendment  in  this  respect :  and  I  desire  to  express 
once  more  my  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  already,  and  the 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Boost's  paper  has  inspired  me. 

The  Chaibmak  :  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that 
this  vote  of  thanks  has  been  seconded  by  one  so  distinguished  as 
Dr.  Gamett,  who  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
him  so  many  interesting  details  and  valuable  remarks  regarding  the 
British  Museum,  with  which  he  is  so  prominently  connected.  Dr. 
Gamett  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  the  Museum  a  large  number  of  Colonial 
newspapers,  and  he  has  expressed  a  hope  that  those  contributions 
may  be  continued.  I  can  only  say  on  behalf  of  the  Council  that 
they  will  in  future  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  similar  files, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  are  considered  of  such  value,  and  are  so 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  James  B.  Boos£  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  Paper.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me  that  both  the  Chairman  and  Dr.  Gamett,  as  well 
as  other  speakers,  have  referred  to  my  services  in  such  appreciative 
terms.  The  speakers  having  been  so  unanimous  in  their  praise 
little  remains  for  me  to  say.  I  would,  however,  emphasise  the  reply 
of  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Mason,  by  stating  that  the  library  is  open 
to  all  applicants  regarding  any  subject  relating  to  the  Colonies,  and 
that  almost  daily  numerous  enquiries  for  information  are  received 
both  personally  as  well  as  by  letter  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  promptly  answered  by  means  of  the  very 
complete  collection  of  works  of  reference  contained  in  the  library. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  referred  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Walker's  "  Bibliography  of 
Australasia "  as  being  a  somewhat  incomplete  work,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Walker  has  not  put  it  forward  as  a 
complete  bibliography,  but  as  a  catalogue  of  such  works  upon  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  are  contained  in  the  Sydney  Public  Library 
only.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion,  with  which  I  entirely  agree, 
that  the  Colonial  Governments  should  embody  the  titles  of  all  works 
published  in  their  respective  Colonies  in  the  Government  Gazettes, 
as  regards  Australia,  such  a  list  is  published  annually  in  Greville's 
Year  Book,"  an  example  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage 
in  other  instances.  In  reply  to  Mr.  MacAlister,  who  has  suggested 
that  I  should  supply  periodically  for  the  use  of  public  librarians 
lists  of  works  regarding  the  various  Colonies,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  the 
numerous  public  libraries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  selecting  such 
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works  upon  the  Colonies  as  may  be  required  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Tote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  W.  SiiiVBB :  Speaking  as  a  very  old  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  as  well  as  a  Member  of  the  Library  Association, 
I  feel  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Chairman  for  the  particulars  entered 
into  by  him  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
the  library  of  which,  the  object  of  our  meeting,  might  be  taken  as 
a  favourable  evidence,  commencing  in  a  modest  way,  having  risen 
to  its  present  proportion,  and  offering  the  facilities  it  does  to  all  in 
search  of  information  relating  to  the  Colonies.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  and  I  am  sure  all  present  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  is  due  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  MagAlisteb  and  carried  unanimously. 
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TWENTY-PERST  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Gonversazione  of  the  Boyal  Goloni&l 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Boyid  Charter  in 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  by 
permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Thursday, 
June  28, 1894,  and  was  attended  by  over  2,000  guests,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  including  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon,  E.Q.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
string  band  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  conducted  by  Cavaliere  L.  Zaver- 
tal,  performed  in  the  Bird  Gallery;  and  the  Ladies'  Pompadour 
Band,  conducted  by  Miss  Eleanor  Clausen,  in  the  British  Saloon,  the 
electric  light  having  been  specially  introduced  for  the  occasion  into 
the  building.  Befreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in 
the  Befreshment  Boom,  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  the  South  Corridor. 
The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms,  and 
here  the  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  E.G. 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  James  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G. 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G. 

Members  of  Council. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar. 
Mr.  Frederick  Dutton. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  Maynard  Farmer. 

Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey. 

Sir  Bobert  Herbert,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Jefl&ray. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jourdam,  C.M.G. 

Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere. 

Mr.  George  Mackenzie. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
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I.   COLONISTS  AND  THE  BUDGET. 


Effect  upon  Colonists  of  cebtain  Pbovisions  in  thb  Financb 
bhili,  1894,  in  sbqabd  to  thb  pboposed  inclusion  in  thb 
EsTATB  Duty  of  Fbbsonal  Pbopbbty  situatb  out  of  thb 
United  Einodom, 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sm  William  Vebnon  Haboouet,  M.P., 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

THE  MEMOEIAL  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  ROYAL 
COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

Shbweth — 

1.  That  your  Memorialists  are  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  include  for  the 
first  time  as  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  new  Estate  duty  (as 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  Probate  duty)  personal  property  of 
persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  be  situate  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  urging  the  objections  which  they 
feel  towards  the  principle  involved  in  such  proposal. 

2.  Your  Memorialists  desire  to  point  out  that  the  principle  upon 
which  Probate  and  Administration  duties  as  distinguished  from 
Legacy  and  Succession  duties  have  hitherto  been  charged  has  been 
to  impose  the  Probate  and  Administration  duty  on  all  personal 
property  of  a  deceased  person  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  executor  or  administrator  without  a 
grant  of  Probate  or  Administration  by  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  irrespective  of  the  domicile  of 
the  deceased  person  to  whom  such  property  belonged.  The  Probate 
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dnty  was  thus  the  equivalent  retnin  to  the  Beyenue  on  the  death  of 
a  deceased  person  for  the  protection  afforded  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  such  property  and  the  authorisation  by  the  Court  to  deal  with 
such  property  as  legal  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  person. 
Thus,  by  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1881  (section  27), 
under  which  Probate  and  Administration  duties  are  now  charged, 
such  duties  are  charged  according  to  the  value  of  the  estate  and 
effects  for  or  in  respect  of  which  the  Probate  or  Letters  of  Adminis- 
tration is  or  are  to  be  granted,"  &c.  &c. 

8.  The  proposal  therefore  to  impose  a  duty  in  the  nature  of 
Probate  and  Administration  duty  on  personal  property  situate  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  person  clearly 
and  indisputably  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  involves  a  grave 
and  serious  departure  from  the  principle  upon  which  such  duties  have 
hitherto  been  levied,  inasmuch  as  the  Grant  of  Probate  or  Letters 
of  Administration  by  any  competent  Court  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  confer  upon  an  executor  or  administrator  no  right  whatever 
to  receive  and  deal  with  any  such  property  situate  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  due  course  of  administration,  and  such  proposal  would, 
moreover,  inflict  great  hardship  upon,  and  cause  great  injustice  to, 
many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  both  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

4.  Li  a  lai:ge  number  of  the  Colonies,  as,  for  instance,  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  Acts  have  been  passed  imposing  considerable  duties 
on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  regard  to  the  property  of 
such  deceased  persons  situate  within  the  Colony ;  but  in  none  of 
these  Colonies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia 
about  to  be  referred  to)  has  it,  as  far  as  your  Memorialists  are  aware, 
been  declared  by  express  legislation  that  duty  should  be  payable 
upon  personal  property  situate  without  the  Colony  of  a  testator  or 
intestate  dying  domiciled  in  the  Colony. 

5.  Li  regard  to  judicial  decision  bearing  upon  this  subject  and 
the  principle  previously  referred  to,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
"The  Queen  v.  Blackwood"  (7  Vict.  Law  Reports  [Law]  400)  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  at  first  decided  (shortly  after  the  im- 
position of  such  duties  in  Victoria  for  the  first  time)  that  the 
personal  estate  in  New  South  Wales  of  a  testator  who  died  domiciled 
in  Victoria  was  liable  to  the  Victorian  duty ;  but  this  decision  was 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  (see  8  Appeal  Cases  82), 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse, 
throughout  strongly  emphasised  the  principle  before  referred  to, 
concluding  with  the  following  general  statement  of  principle :  The 
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reaaon  which  led  the  Eixglish  Courts  to  confine  Probate  duty  to  the 
property  directly  affected  by  the  Probate,  notwithstanding  the 
sweeping  general  words  of  the  Statute  which  imposed  it,  apply  in 
full  force  to  this  case.  It  was  not  because  the  duty  fell  on  the 
residuary  legatee  instead  of  the  pecuniary  or  specific  legatees  that 
the  English  Courts  placed  a  limitation  on  the  general  expressions 
of  the  Probate  Duty  Acts.  It  was  because  they  thought  that  the 
Legislature  could  not  intend  to  levy  a  tax  on  tJie  grant  of  an 
instrument  in  respect  of  property  which  that  instrument  did  not 
affect:' 

6.  In  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  alone,  so  far  as  your 
Memorialists  are  aware,  has  a  Colonial  Legislative  Assembly  imposed 
a  duty  on  personalty  situate  without  the  Province.  By  the 
Succession  Duties  Act,  1893,  of  that  Colony  (section  7)  subsection 
{b)t  personal  property  wherever  the  same  shall  be,  if  the  deceased 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  domiciled  in  the  Colony,  is  made 
liable  to  duty ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Act  expressly 
provides  that  all  duties  lawfully  paid  in  any  place  out  of  the  Colony, 
in  respect  of  property  not  situate  in  the  Colony,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  duty  to  which  the  same  property  would  be  liable  under  the  Act. 

7.  This  provision  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  does  not,  however, 
in  reality  affect  the  principle  before  referred  to,  as  that  upon  which 
the  imposition  of  Probate  and  Administration  duties  exclusively  are 
based.  The  duty  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Colonies,  is 
the  only  death  duty  payable  to  the  Revenue  of  the  Colony,  and, 
while  being  a  consolidation  of  Probate  or  Administration  and 
Legacy  and  Succession  duties,  is  in  its  nature  much  more  of  a 
Legacy  and  Succession  duty  chargeable  subsequent  to  administra- 
tion against  the  property  falling  to  the  successors  of  the  deceased  at 
the  time  when  the  enjoyment  accrues  than  of  a  duty  taxing 
property  to  which  probate  gives  title  levied  on  such  property  at  a 
time  prior  to  administration.  That  this  is  so  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  duties  under  this  Act,  which  are  of  a 
graduated  nature  according  to  value,  are  not  chargeable  against 
the  estate  in  bulk,  but  against  the  quantum  of  the  interest  of  each 
successor  individually. 

8.  By  section  1  of  the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  an  estate  duty  is  to  be 
imposed  in  the  case  of  every  person  dying  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  upon  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes  on  the  death  of  such  person, 
and  at  the  graduated  rates  prescribed  in  section  14.  By  section  2 
the  expression  property  passing  on  the  death  of  a  deceased  person 


is  defined  in  detail,  and  it  is  provided  that  all  property  of  the 
description  contained  in  the  section  which  shall  be  situate  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  included  if  it  would  be  liable  under  the 
existing  law  applicable  to  Legacy  and  Succession  duty  to  such 
duties.  By  section  8  it  is  provided  that  for  determining  the 
graduated  rate  of  duty  all  property  passing  on  the  death  of  a 
deceased  person  shall  be  aggregated  so  as  to  form  one  estate,  and 
duty  is  to  be  levied  at  the  proper  graduated  rate  on  the  principal 
value  of  the  property  so  aggregated.  By  section  5,  subsection  (2),  it 
is  provided  that  the  executor  (which  expression  includes  adminis- 
trator) shall  pay  the  Estate  duty  in  respect  of  all  personal  property 
(wheresoever  situate)  on  delivering  the  Inland  Revenue  Affidavit  so 
that  the  duty  is  charged  and  becomes  payable  prior  to  a  Grant  of 
Probate  or  Administration  being  made ;  and  by  section  6  provision 
is  made  for  ascertaining  values  and  for  appeals  against  values 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commissioners. 

9.  Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  persons,  after  a  long  career  in 
different  Colonies,  come  to  reside  temporarily,  and  sometimes 
permanently,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  many  cases  the  circum* 
stances  are  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  at  the  time  of 
death  to  say  if  the  deceased  person  was  in  law  domiciled  in  this 
country  or  not.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  the  deceased  persons' 
estates  consist  materially  if  not  principally  of  property  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  may  comprise  personalty  closely  associated 
with  the  ownership  of  land,  such  as  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  or  personalty 
unassociated  with  the  ownership  of  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  invested  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  various  Colonies. 

10.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  person  dies  domiciled  in 
England,  leaving  property  in  England,  and  also  personal  property 
in  a  British  Colony— say  in  Victoria — the  property  in  Victoria  will 
pay  duty  twice  over  on  a  high  scale ;  the  Colonial  property  will 
affect  and  perhaps  materially  increase  the  scale  on  which  Estate 
duty  will  be  chargeable  against  the  testator's  estate  in  England, 
in  cases  where  the  value  of  his  Colonial  assets  may  exceed  that  of 
his  United  Kingdom  assets ;  or  the  Colonial  property  may  be 
affected,  and  the  duty  thereon  materially  increased  by  the  &ct  of 
its  being  aggregated  with  a  much  larger  United  Kingdom  estate ; 
further,  the  Estate  duty  will  be  levied  in  this  country  on  such 
property  as  part  of  an  aggregated  estate,  although  the  Orant  of 
Probate  or  Administration  here  will  confer  no  right  on  an  executor 
or  administrator  to  deal  with  such  Victorian  or  other  Colonial 
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property.  Such  a  state  of  things  will  create  a  great  hardship  on 
persons  who  may  be  beneficially  interested  in  such  property,  and 
will  produce  far-reaching  consequences,  and  prove  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  alike,  and  an 
additional  grievance  will  be  introduced  in  the  ever-increasing  class 
of  cases  where  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death  is 
open*  to  serious  doubt. 

11.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  present  Bill  as  passed  should  com- 
prise such  a  provision,  the  following,  amongst  many  other  grievances 
and  difficulties,  will  be  likely  to  arise : — 

(1)  Many  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  deterred 
from  making  or  continuing  investments  in  a  Colony,  as  they  may 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  liability  of  an  investment  in  personalty 
situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  duties  to  two  Govern- 
ments may  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  higher  income  to  be 
derived  from  a  Colonial  investment  instead  of  an  investment  in  this 
country,  which  will  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  of  such  Colonies. 

(2)  Cases  of  disputed  domicile  will  constantly  arise,  leading  to 
protracted  and  expensive  litigation  between  the  Crown  and  indi- 
viduals, and  the  administration  of  estates  will  be  protracted,  and 
expense  increased,  and  grievous  irritation  caused  consequent  thereon. 

(8)  The  grant  of  probate  will  be  frequently  delayed,  and  incon- 
venience and  loss  occasioned  by  reason  of  disputes  arising,  as  before 
stated,  both  as  to  domicile  and  value  of  property. 

(4)  Oreat  trouble,  difficulty,  expense,  and  inconvenience  would 
arise  in  determining  for  purposes  of  Estate  duty  and  before  a  Grant 
of  Probate  or  Administration  can  be  made  in  this  country  the  value 
of  personal  assets  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  at  great  distance. 

(6)  The  principle  of  thus  taxing  for  probate  in  this  country  pro- 
perty of  deceased  persons  situate  in  Colonies  will  almost  certainly 
be  followed  by  the  extension  and  amendment  of  Colonial  Acts,  so 
as  to  charge  duty  on  the  personal  property,  situate  without  any 
Colony,  of  any  person  dying  domiciled  in  such  Colony. 

(6)  Disputes  and  conflicts  between  the  Bevenue  auttiorities  of  this 
country  and  those  of  Colonial  Governments,  as  also  between  the 
Bevenue  authorities  of  different  Colonial  Governments,  will  arise  on 
questions  where  the  determination  of  domicile  may  affect  the  claim 
of  either  Government  to  duty  of  considerable  pecuniary  value. 

(7)  Executors  will  frequently  in  such  a  state  of  the  law  be  placed 
in  a  difficult  position,  as,  ^enever  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
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domicile  of  the  testator  ia  English  or  Golonial,  they  will  in  that 
case  have  to  decide  whether  they  oi]^ht  to  incur  the  expense  and 
risk  of  resisting  a  claim  for  Estate  duty  made  by  the  English  Bevenue 
authorities,  or  to  pay  a  claim  which  they  may  believe  not  to  be  well 
founded,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  responsible  persons  to  act  as 
executors  or  administrators  will  thereby  become  greatly  increased, 
and  renunciations  become  much  more  frequent. 

12.  Your  Memorialists  believe  that  the  proper  principle  is  that  the 
liability  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  to  pay  Probate  duty  and  even 
Legacy  and  Succession  duty  (as  has  always  hitherto  been  the  case 
in  regard  to  Probate  duty)  should  be  determined  not  by  his  domicile, 
but  by  the  locality  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  if  it  is 
within  the  jurisdiction,  it  should  be  liable  to  pay  such  duty ;  if  it 
is  not  within,  it  should  not  be  liable ;  and  your  Memorialists  would 
respectfully  refer  to  a  previous  Memorial  presented  by  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  duties  on  November  22, 1867,' 
and  although  the  question  dealt  with  in  such  former  Memorial  does 
not  now  arise,  your  Memorialists  feel  that  all  the  objections  raised 
in  that  Memorial  are  intensified  by  the  alteration  in  the  law  now  in 
contemplation. 

18.  Your  Memorialists  contend  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
liability  of  a  person  while  residing  in  this  country  to  pay  income  tax 
in  respect  of  income  derived  from  property  situate  abroad,  and  the 
liability  of  the  estate  situate  abroad  of  a  person  who  died  domiciled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  Probate  duty.  In  the  former  case, 
the  income  is  probably  spent  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
hardship  in  requiring  the  person  spending  it  to  contribute  out  of 
such  income  to  the  Bevenue  of  the  country  whose  Government 
protects  him  and  his  property.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tax  is 
imposed  upon  the  capital,  and  the  property  taxed  has  been  acquired 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  another  community,  and  may 
very  likely  never  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  country  which  taxes  it. 

14.  In  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  pray  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  consideration  of  the  many  serious  difficulties  and 
objections  which  arise  against  the  proposal  to  include  for  Estate 
duty  personal  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
grievous  inconvenience  and  injustice  which  will  thereby  be  caused 
to  large  numbers  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects,  and  the  inducements 
which  will  arise  to  them  in  many  cases  to  endeavour  to  evade 

*  To  the  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.?.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  CoUmial  Institute,  vol.  xiz.  p.  884. 
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compliance  with  what  they  may  consider  to  be  an  imjnst  law,  will 
so  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Bill,  1894,  as  to  exempt 
personal  property  not  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  liability 
to  pay  or  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  Estate  duty  proposed 
to  be  created  by  such  Bill. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Council  have  caused  the  Common 
Seal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  hereto,  this  ninth 
day  of  May,  1894,  in  the  presence  of 


f  Xi.S.  1 


PBEDEBICK  YOUNG,  Vice-President,]  ^emben 
\J  J        FBED.  BUTTON,  Councillor,  \c/u^l. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 
Secretary. 

Beply. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,—  May  10, 1894. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of,  and  thank  yon  for,  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  forwarding 
a  Memorial.  I  am.  Sir, 

Yonr  obedient  Servant, 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Victor  Corkrak. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London, 
Sir,—  May  22, 1894. 

I  am  instmcted  by  tho  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
respectfully  to  request  that  you  will  do  them  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
Deputation  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  death  duties  of 
the  Finance  BiU,  1894,  as  afifecting  property  in  the  Colonies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 
e  Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secreta/ry. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

11  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,—  May  23, 1894. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  decline  to  receive  Deputations  on  the  subject  of  the  Budget, 
as  they  would  be  so  largely  multiplied.  The  representations  in  the 
Memorial  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  0*Halloran,  Esq.,  Secretary,  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
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U.   ADDRESS  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES 
ON  THE  BIRTH  OP  A  SON  TO  THE  DUKE 
AND  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 


To  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Pbince  op  Wauss,  K.0.^  rfc, 
President  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  for  themselves  and 
on  behalf  of  tlie  Fellows  residing  in  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
world-wide  Dominions,  respectfully  offer  to  Your  Royal  Highness,  as 
President  of  the  Institute,  their  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York. 

That  auspicious  event  has  evoked  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  many  of 
which  have  been  visited  by  Your  Royal  Highness  as  well  as  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  The  people  of  those  distant 
lands,  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  these  Isles,  cherish 
a  loyal  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  family  of  their  illustrious 
Sovereign,  whose  beneficent  rule  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
welfBure  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  they  rejoice  at  the 
additional  safeguard  thus  afforded  to  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  Throne. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
this  tenth  day  of  July,  1894. 

HENRY  GREEN,  Chairman  of  the  day, 
CHARLES  E.  F.  STIRLING,  Councillor, 
HENRY  BARKLY,  Vice-President, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
Secretary. 


Members 
of  the 
CounciL 


XTHTO  THE 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

or 

DATED  26th  SEPTEMBEB,  1882. 


dltttoria^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  dH  tO  tol|0m  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

W^ettafi  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edwaed, 
Pbince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagit, 
Duke  op  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

SUntl  tolietedjSt  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^OtD  falOto  He  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  Do  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OP  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  forever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
fiill  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  C{)e  Utrpei  Colonial  S^tStUtt  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  HaU,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3lltltl  Wt  llO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  <C||ece  shall  be  a  Coimcil  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  <C{)etS  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

.5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  91  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  Cl^e  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8i  Cl|e  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  far  aa  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  Cl^e  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  C|)e  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Cf)e  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  bemg  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  1^0  lllule,  95pe«*Iato,  lUejtfoIution  or  other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 


%n  WittttH^  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Wittit^0  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty- sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty- sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

95p  J^cr  fll?a)f?tpV  Commanb. 


void. 


CARDEW. 
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LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  haye  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

Yeiir  of 
Election. 

1891  I  Abrbdeen,  H.£.  The  Bioht  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Government  H'dise, 

I        Ottawa,  Canada. 
1872  '  Abraham,  Augustus  B.,  Beform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1886  '  fAcLAND,  Captaih  WnjJAM  A.D.,  R.N.,  Wycamhe  Courts  High  Wyeomlx  ; 
and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S,  W, 
f  Adav,  Sib  Chablbs  E.,  Babt  ,  3  i^'eto  Sqttnre,  Lincoln' e  Inn,  W,C.;  and 

Blair- Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 
Adams,  Fbanx,  WeUingore  Hall,  near  Lincoln, 
Adams,  G-bobob,  Crichton  Cltih,  Adclphi  Terrace,  W.C, 
Adams,  Jambs,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C, 

Addbblet,  Sib  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  4  Douro  Place,  Kensington  W, 
Aoius,  Edwabd  T.,  101  LeadcnhaU  Street,  KC;  and  Malta. 
ArrcHisuN,  David,  5  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 
Aitken,  Albxandbb  M.,  Brumeam,  Comrie,  N.B. 
Axbemablb,  Thb  Right  Hok.  the  Eabl  of,  K.C.M.Q.,  65  Princes  Gate, 
S.W. 

Alcock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  IV, 
f  Aldenhotbn,  Joseph  Fbank,  St.  JDunstan's  Buildings,  St.  Dunstan*8 
HiU,  E.C. 

Albxandbb,  Jambs,  Ridgway,  Fountain  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S,E 
Alobb,  John,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
AijJDf,  Chablbs  H.,  17  Well  Waik,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
t Allen,  Bobebt,  19  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 
Allfobt,  W.  M.,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E,C. 
Andbbson,  a.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
f  Andbbson,  Edwabd  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Roberts  {t  Co.,  Dunedin^ 

New  Zealand. 
Andbbsun,  James  H.,  37  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Anderscv,  John  Kingdon,  5  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W,\  and 
I        16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
1891  I  AvDWOUt  W.  Hsbbbbt,  Ru^t  Lodge^  Burnhqm^  MaitUnhiai- 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1875 
1889 
1873 

1890 
1894 
1881 
1868 

1883 
1801 

1888 
1888 

1889 
1891 
1874 

1891 

1879 
1889 
1883 
1874 
1879 
1885 
1885 

1887 
1893 


1894 
1880 
1879 

1883 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1885 

1884 

1885 
1881 
1891 
1892 
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Andbbson,  W.  J.,  34  Westhourne  Terrace,  W, 
Ahsdell,  Cakhol  W.,  Farm  Field,  Horley,  Surrey. 
Arbuthnot,  Colonkl  G.,  R.A.,  5  Belgrave  Place,  8,W.;  and  Carlton 
Club,  S.W, 

Abbuthnot,  Jambs  W.,  22  Queen*s  Garden8,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Abbuthnot,  Wm.  Hibrson,  Flaw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead, 

Abchrb,  Thomas,  C.M.O.,  8  College  Gardens,  Dtdwich,  S,E, 

Abotix,  His  Gracb  thb  Dukb  or,  KG.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W. 
f  Abmitaqb,  Jambs  Robbbtson,  79  8t,  Georges  Road,  8,  W. 
Abmstrokq,  W.  C.  Heaton-,  4  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  84  Old  Broad 

Street  y  E,C. 

Abmttage,  G.  F.,  17  Observatory  Avenue,  Kensington,  W. 

fABMTTAOE,  OscAB  Fbbdinaxd,  M.A.,  59   Queen*s  Gate,  8.JV,;  and 

Neto  University  Club,  8t,  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
Abmott,  David  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
AsHBT,  Captaik  William,  20  Elsworthy  Road,  Primrose  Hill  Road,  N.  W. 
AsHLBT,  The  Right  Hon.  Eteltn,  62  Lovnides  Square,  8.W, ;  and  2  Hare 

Court,  Temple,  EC. 
fAsHMAN,  Rev.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  National  Gub,  WMtehull 

Gardens,  S.W. 

AsHWooD,  JoHK,  care  of  Messrs,  Cox  ^  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
AsTLB,  W.  G.  Devon,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
f  AsTLBFOBD,  JosBPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  JVhitehall  Place,  8.  W. 
fATKiNSON,  Charles  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Bracklcy  Road,  Beekenham,  Kent. 
Attleb,  Hbnby,  10  BUliter  Square,  EC. 
Aubbbtin,  John  James,  33  Ihtke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
Austin,  The  Ven.  Abchdkacon  F.  W.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  West  RsUy, 
Netubury,  Berks. 

Austin,  Hugh  W.,  50  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  8.E. 
Austin,  Rev,  W.  G.  Gabdinbb,  M.A.,  Stanway  Rectory,  Colehester. 


Backhouse,  Richabd  Onians,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

Badcocx,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Rood,  Bayswater,  W. 

Baden-Powell,  Sib  Gbobob  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S., 

\U  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
Bailey,  Fbank,  59  Mark  Lane,  EC. 
Baellib,  James  K,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fBAiLLiB,  Richabd  H.,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
•fBAiLWABD,  A.  W.,  61  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

tBALDWiN,  Alfbed,  M.P.,  25  Lover  Street,  W. ;  and  Wilden  House, 
near  Stourport. 

Balfoub,  B.  R.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Junior  Athemsum 

Club,  Picadilly,  W. 
Balme,  Chables,  61  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
tBANKs,  Edwin  Hodob,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  CuTnberland, 
Bannebman,  G.  Lbslib,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Babber,  Alfbed  J.,  Castlemere,  Homsey  Lane,  N. ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  38  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 
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1880    Barclay,  Sib  Coi^ytum  A.  D.,  Babt.,  C.M.a.,  11  Sue  FranooU  l"", 

Champs  Elt/ties,  Paris;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8,W. 
1894    Babci^t,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly f  W, 
1891    Barker,  William  Henry,  Leadenhall  Buildings,  Gracechureh  Street,  E,C. 

1889  fBABiNO-GoxTLD,  F.y  Tke  Beeches,  Winchester. 

1877  Babkly,  Sib  Hbiiby,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  1  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 

ton, S.W. 

1884    Babicabd,  H.  Wyndbam,  2  Terrace  Houses,  Richmond  Hill,  S,W, 
1868    BABBy  E.  G.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 

1883  Babbatt,  Walter,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants, 

1888  Babby,  James  H.,  Ryecotes,  Dulwioh  Common,  S,E.;  and  110  Cannon^ 

Street,  KC. 

1887  Baxter,  Albxandeb  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 

Street,  B.C. 

1884  Baxteb,  Chables      15  Blon^field  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

1885  fBAZLEY,  Gabonbb  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 

1885  Bbabon,  Robbbt  J.,  Q^een  Anne  Cottage,  Keswick  Road,  Putney,  8,W, 
1898    Bbalby,  Adam,  M,J).,Filsham  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

1879    Bbaley,  Samuel,  23  Lansdoume  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1890  Bean,  Edwin,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Sir  A.  Broum's  Grammar  School,  Brentwood, 

Essex. 

1890    Bbabb,  Samuel  Pbatbb,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

1 890    Bbabb,  Pbof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Park  House,  Kin^s  Road,  Richmond,  S.  W. 

1886  Bbattie,  John,  A.  B.,  4  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Pa/rk,  N.W. 
1884    Bbattib,  Wm.  Copland,  Frendraught  House,  Forgue,  Huntly,N,B. 
1890    Beauchamp,  Hbnbt  Hebbon,  91  Addison  Road,  W. 

1886    Beauchamp,  Hobatio,  42  Scarsdale  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 

1894    Beaumont,  John,  cjo  New  Zealand  Loan  ^  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 

Basinghall  Street,  EC. 
1884    Bedwbll,  Gommandbb  £.  P.,  B.N.,  Rushet  House,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
1876    Bbbton,  Henby  C.  (Agent-Geneial  for  British  Columbia),  2  Adamson 

Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W, ;  and  88  Finsbury  Circus,  E,C, 

1889  Bbqo,  F.  Faithfull,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C, 

1882  Bblcheb,  Kby.  Bbymxb,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Hawkhurst. 

1884  Bblobatb,  Dalbymplb  J.,  7  Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  W. 
1879    tB«LL,  D.  W.,  J.P.,  14  NUton  Street,  EC. 

1878  Bbll,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C. 

1885  Bell,  Mackbnzib,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  8,W. 

1886  IBell,  Thomas,  14  Milton  Street,  EC, 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  15  Upper  Park  Road,  Haversiock  Hill,  N.W. 

1883  BsLL,  Majob  William  Mobbison,  40  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

1890  Bennbtt,  Jambs  M.,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  Putney,  S,  W. 
1886    t^HNSON,  Abthub  H.,  62  Ludgate  Hill,  EC. 

1891  Benson,  Lieut.- Colonel  F.  W.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles 

Street,  8.  W. 

1 883  t^ETHBLL,  Charles,  EUesmere  House,  Templeton  Place,  EarVs  Court,  S.  W.  ; 

and  22  Billiter  Street,  EC. 

1888  Bethbll,  Commandeb  G.  R.,  B.N.,  M.P.,  43  Curzon  S^eet,  Mayfair,  W, ; 

and  Rise,  Holdemess,  Yorkshire. 

1884  Bbyan,  Francis  Auqustus,  59  Princes  Gate,  S.  W» 
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1881 
1886 
1886 

1886 
1889 
1891 
1868 

1887 
1890 
1883 
1889 

1883 
1889 

1891 
1885 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1882 

1890 
1878 
1887 
1883 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1886 
1892 
1882 

1882 
1881 
1889 
1892 
1878 
1881 
1893 
1886 
1881 
1893 

1881 


Beyah,  William  AiuiiirB,  CfUy  of  London,  CM,  Old  Broad  Sired,  S,C. 
Bhwicx,  Thoxab  J.,  Broad  Street  House,  FmC. 

BiDDiflcoxBB,  J.  A.,  ElmingUm,  MihamBoad,  Lee,  S.E.;  amd  101  Leaden- 
haU  Street,  E.C. 

Bill,  Chablbs,  M.P.,  J.P.,  FMepHaU,  near  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 
BiLLUfOHT7B8T»  H.  F.,  London  ^  Weetminster  Bank,  Lotkbury,  E.C, 
fBnrNiB,  Gboboe,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales. 
BiacR,  Sib  Abthvb  N.,  E.C.M.a.,  Bank  of  England,  Bwrlington  Gar- 
dens, W, 

Blacs,  Subqbon-Majos  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 

Blackwood,  Qbobob  R.,  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Blakb,  Abthub  p.,  Sur^ry  Park,  Sunhury-<m'Thames ;  and  Oriental 

(^ub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Blbcklt,  Chables  Abnold,  61  King  William  Street,  E.C, 
Bliss,  Lbwis  H.,  88  Philbeaeh  Gardens,  S,  W.  ;  and  6  Laurence  Pountney 

Lane,  E,C. 

Bltth,  a.  Wtmtbb,  M.K.C.S.,  The  Court  House,  Marylebone  Lane,  W. 

Bltth,  Wiluam.  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E,C. 

Bobm,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Bois,  HoTBT,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 

BoLLiNO,  Fbakcis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E,C, 

BoMPAS,  Hextby  Mason,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  IiL.B.,  Abingdon  House,  Greenhill 

Road,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
Bond,  Fbank  W.,  117  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 
Bonwick,  Jambs,  Yarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Bookbb,  Oeobob  W.,  Avonrath,  Maghera/elt,  Ireland. 
BoBTBWicx,  Sib  Alokbnon,  Babt.,  M.P.,  139  PicoadiUy,  W. 
f BoBTON,  Rbv.  N.  a.  B.,  M.A.,  Buncell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
Bosanqukt,  Bichabd  a.,  Mardens,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 
f  BosTocx,  Hbwitt,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
f  BosTOCX,  Samuel,  The  Cottage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
Boswbll,  W.  a.,  34  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holkeb,  23  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Boulton,  E.  B.,  15  Apsley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

fBoiTLTON,  Harold  £.,  M.A.,  12  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

f  BouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
BouBNE,  Henby,  Holbrook,  London  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
BouBNE,  H.  B.  Fox,  41  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
BouBNB,  BoBEBT  WiLLiAM,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 
BovBNB,  Stephen,  F^S.,  Abberley,  Maldon  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
BowBN,  BioHT  Hon.  Sib  Geobge  F.,  G.C.M.O.,  75  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
BowLETy  Edwin,  F.S.S.,  78  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
BowBiNO,  Algebnon  C,  30  Eaton  Place,  S.  W. 
BoTD,  Jambs  B.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
Botd-Cabpentbb,  H.,  M.A.,  The  Palace,  Ripon;  and  Kin^s  College, 
Cambridge. 

BoTLE,  Lionel  R.  C,  7  Eaton  Terrace,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. ;  care  of  Messrs. 
Eisner  j-  Co.,  Limited,  31  Lombard  St„  RC. ;  and  Army  and  Navy  CM. 
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BsADBBBBT,  Thomas  R.,  4  Wdmford  Court ,  E.C, 

Bradford,  Francis  Richard,  84  Drayton  Gardens,  South  Kennngion, 

a.w. 

Brakdon,  Hxnrt,  4  KetU  Gardens,  Castis  HiU  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

Brassst,  Thb  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.,  24  Park  Lane,  W, ;  and  Norman- 
hurst  Court,  Battle, 

Brasbet,  Thb  Hon.  Thomas  Allntttt,  28  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Park 
Gates,  Battle. 

Brbz,  John  Oboror,  59  Gresham  Street,  RC, 

Bright,  Charlbs  £.,  G.M.G.,  12  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

8.W. ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  S.W. 
Bright,  Sahubl,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Segent 

Street,  S.W. 

Brinslbt-Habper,  Frank,  88  Broadhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
Briscob,  William  Arthxtr,  Somerford  HaU,  Brewood,  Stafford, 
Bristow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexleg,  Kent. 
Brocklehurst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnerdey  Manor,  Beigate. 
'BROiiBXBB,Kx]!rmc'E.,careo/  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle  St.,E.C. 
Brodziak,  a.,  27  Randotph  Crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W, ;  and  8  Wool 
Exchange,  E.C. 

Broodbn,  ZkXBa,SeabankHouse,Porthcawl,near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire, 
fBROOUts,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 
Clapham,  S.W. 

Brooks,  Henrt,  Mount  Grove,  GreenhiU  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
tBROoxs,  Hbbbxrt,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, ;  and  St.  Peter's  Chambers, 
Comhill,  E.C. 

Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C, 

Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffb,  Bart.,  6  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and 

Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Aboyne,  N.B. 
Brouohton,  Alfred  Deloes,  Lyndhurst,  near  Woking. 
Brown,  Albzandbr  M.,  M.D.,  73  BessboroughStrett,  St,  George's  Square, 

S.W. 

Brown,  Alfrbd  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Brown,  Arthur,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Brown,  Charles,  \Zb  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Brown,  Oswald,  M.Iiist.C.E.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Brown,  Thomas,  57  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
Brown,  Thomas,  47  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

Browne,  Arthxir  Scott,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Brownb,  Edward  Wm.,  F.S.S.,  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

33  Poultry,  RC. 
Browne,  John  Harris,  Adelaide  dub,  South  Australia. 
f  Browne,  W.  J.,  Buckland  Eilleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  AssocInstCE.,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Browning,  S.  B.,  125  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyd4:  Park,  W. 
Brunino,  Conrad,  101  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort,  ^  Cb.,  149  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
Buchanan,  Jambs,  20  Bueklersbury,  RC. 
Bull,  Henrt,  28  Milton  Street,  E,C.;  and  Drove,  Chichester, 
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1869    BuLWiiR,  Sib  Bksry  K  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  llA^Sauih  Audley  Stmt,  W,;  and 

Aihenaum  Club,  PaU  Mali,  8.W. 
1890    BuBKB,  H.  Farnham,  College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
1890    BuRNiE,  Alfrkd,  12  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N, 
1889    BuBT,  Frbdbrick  N.,  Sloe  House,  HaUtmd,  Essex. 

1894    BusHBT,  Henrt  North  G.,  J.F.,  Walsingham  House,  150  PiocadiUy, 

W. ;  and  Wormleyhury,  Broxboume,  Herts, 
1889    BussBLL,  Thomas,  73  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C 
1882    BuTCHART,  Robert  G.,  26  Fawcett  Street,  Sedcliffe  Gardens,  8.W. 
1887    Butt,  John  BL,  16  Gwendwr  Road,  West  Kensington,  W, 
1894    "(Buxton,  Nobl  E,  14  Grosv^nor  Crescent,  S,W. ;  and  Woodredon, 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fowkll,  Bart.,  14  Grosvenor  Crescent,  8.W, 


1878 


1881 
1894 
1886 
1889 
1881 
1880 
1883 
1890 

1894 
1887 
1882 
1884 
1893 
1892 
1868 

1891 

1888 
1894 
1880 
1894 

1885 

1893 
1884 
1879 
1885 
1889 
1884 
1889 
1892 
1892 


Caddt,  Pascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent 
Caine,  Wh  Sprostok,  M.P.,  33  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  8.W. 
tCALDECorr,  Key.  Alfred,  M.A.,  St,  John*s  College,  Cambridge, 
Calvert,  Jambs,  22  Thrognu>rton  Street,  E.C. 
f  Campbell,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street^  W, 
Campbell,  Finlay,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcombe,  Sussex, 
Campbell,  Sir  George  W.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  50  Cornwall  Gardens,  S,  W, 
Campbell,  Rev.  Henrt  J.,  Raynesfield,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  East 
Sheen,  S,1V, 

Campbell,  Gordon  H.,  10  St,  Georges  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W, 
Campbell,  Morton,  Stracathro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
t Campbell,  William,  19  Portman  Square,  W, 
fCAMPBELL,  W.  Middleton,  23  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 

Campbell-Johnston,Conwat  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S,  W. 
Cantlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  6  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
fCARLiNGFORD,  TuB  RiOHT  HoN.  LoBD,  K.P.,  Athcnoum  dub,  PaU  Mall, 
S.W. 

Cahrington,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  50  Grosvenor  Street 

W. ;  and  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe, 
Carbuthebs,  John,  M.Iiist.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 
Carter,  Frederic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  E^sex, 
fCABTER,  William  H.,  B.A.,  9  Bush  Lane,  Camnon  Street,  EC, 
Casella,  Louis  Marino,  47  Fitzjohn*s  Avenue,  N,W. ;  and  Vachery, 

Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

Cautlbt,  Colonel  Hbnbt,  R.E.,  Junior  United  Service  dub,  Charles 

Street,  S.W, 
Cawston,  Qeorgr,  56  Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 
Caypord,  Ebenezer,  146  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Chadwick,  Osbbbt,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  1 1  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden  HiU,  jy. 
Challinor,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.  W. 
Chambers  Arthur,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 
Chambers,  Edward,  Rodwifl,  Weybridge. 
Chambers,  Frederick  D.,  1  Port  Vale  Terrace,  Hertford, 
Chaplin,  Holroyd,  B.A.,  29  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington,  W, 
Chapman,  Edward,  Wynnestay,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
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1884    Grai>fbll,  John,  24  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 

1883  CHABRiKGToy,  Arthur  F.,  44  Lower  Shane  Street,  S.  W, 
1836    tCHABBiNOTON,  HuoH  Spbncbb, -Dow  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent, 
1894    tCHSADLB,  Frank  M.,  19  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

1886  Chbadlb,  Walter  Butlbb,  M.D.,  19  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, 
1868    CeiLD«B8,  Thb  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.E.,  F.R.8.,  6  St,  George' e  Place,  S,  W, 

1893  Chisholh,  James,  Addiaeombe  Lodge,  East  Croydon, 

1873    Ohown,  T.  C,  Glenmore,  SilverkUl,  St.  LeonarcU-on-Sea ;  and  Thatched 

Hou9e  Club,  St.  Jame^e  Street,  S.W, 
1868    Christian,  H.R.H.  Fbincb,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 

1892  Chbistib,  D.  A.  Traux,  7  Holland  Villas  Boad,  Kensington,  W.;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1884  CHRiflTMAfl,  Habby  William,  42a  Bloomshury  Square,  W.C. 

1885  Chumlbt,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  E.C, 

1894  Church,  Waltbb,  19  Nevern  Mansions,  Earls  Court,  S.W. 

1881    Churchill,  Chablbs,  Weybridge  Park, Surrey;  and  37 Portman  Square,  W. 

1 881  Chubghill,  John  Flsmino,  C.  B.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S,  W. ; 

and  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 

1883  Clabbnce,  Loyell  Bubchbtt,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 

1888  Clabk,  Alfbbd  A.,  Ladye  Place,  Hurley,  Great  Marlow. 
1872    Clabz,  Chablbs,  20  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 

1877    Clabk,  Jambs  McCosh,  Wentworth  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  X.W. 
1891    Clabk,  Jonathan,  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1868    Clabkb,  Libdt.-Gbnbral  Sir  Andrew,  R.£.,  G.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  CLE., 
42  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  UnUed  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 

1890  Clarke,  Lr.-CoLONBLSiR  Gborgb  Sydenham,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  24  Cheni- 

ston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.;  and  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

1884  tCLABKE,  Hbnby,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  17  Gracechurch 

Street,  E.C. 

1875    tCLABKE,  Hydb,  32  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

1886  Clabkb,  Pbbcy,  LL.B.,  College HiU  Chambers,  E.C. 

1889  tCLABKE,  Stbachan  C,  4  St.  Dunetan's  Alley,  E.C, 

1882  tCLABKSON,  J.  Stewabt,  Croydon,  Queensland. 

1880  Clayden,  Abthub,  Keswick,  Braybrooke  Boad,  Hastings. 

1886    fCLAYTON,  Reginald  B.  B.,  104  Edith  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1891  tCi^™»»  Wm.  Wikbley,  C.E.,  Gipton  Lodge,  Leeds, 

1893  Clbohobn,  Robbbt  C,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1877    Clench,  Fbxdbbick,  M.I.M.E.,  Newland  House,  Lincoln. 

1885  Clowes,  W.  C.  Knight,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

1881  Cobb,  Alfbbd  B.,  84  Great  St.  Helen's,  EC. 

1877    CocHBAN,  Jambs,  care  of  London  Bank  of  Australia,  2  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

1879    Cocks,  Rboinald T.,  29  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1886  tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  3  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  and  Bound  Oak,  Englc- 

field  Green,  Surrey, 
1885    Coles,  William  R.  K,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

1887  CoLLisoN,  Henby  Clebkb,  Weybridge,  Surrey;  and  National  Club,  1 

WhiUhall  Gardens,  S.  W. 

1882  tCoLLUM,  Rbv.  Hugh  Robbbt,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Leigh, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
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1882    GoLUBB,  Joseph  O.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commissioner  for  Cunada), 

17  Victoria  St  rest ^  S.W. 
1872    CoLOMB,  Sib  John  C.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 

Ireland  ;  75  Bdgrave  Road,  8.  W. ;  and  Carlton  (Xuh,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 

1890  CoNTBXABB,  Charlbs  A.  v.,  M.V.,  National  Liberal  Cluh,  Whitehall 

Place,  8.  W. ;  and  81.  Leonardos  Crrange,  Ingatestone,  Es$ex, 
1880    CoooB,  J.  Charlbb,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 
1874    tCJooDB,  M.  P.,  care  of  Meetn,  A.  Scott  4"  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

1886  fCooKB,  Hembt  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.C, 
1882    CuoFEB,  Rsv.  Cbablbs  J.,  7  Guilford  Place,  W.  C. 

1874    CooPBBy  Sib  Dakibl,  Bart.,  G.C.H  Gr.,  6  Ve  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington 
Palace, 

1882    CoopBB,  JoRK  A8TLBT,  St.  Stepfien's  Club,  Westminster,  8.W, 

1884  GooPBB,  RoBBBT  Elliott,  C.E.,  81  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  8  The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

1891  CooPBB,  William  C,  21  Upper  Grosvenor  Street^  W. 

1882  CoBK,  Xathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Stfdntyf  1 8  Birchin  Lane,  E.  C. 

1887  Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  24  TTie  Boltons,  SJV.;  and  Devonshire  Club,  8t, 

James's  Street,  8.  W. 

1892  CouBTHOPB.  William  F.,  National  Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W, 
1889    CowBN,  Fbbdbbic  H.,  73  Hamilton  Terrace, NW, 

1 885  CowiE,  Gbobob,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  92  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ; 

and  81  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

1885  Cox,  Alfbed  W.,  30  St.  James's  Place,  8.  W. 
1889    Cox,  Fbamk  L.,  107  Temple  Chambers,  E.C, 

1888  Cox,  Nicholas,  69  Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1888    CoxHBAD,  Majob  J.  A.,  RA.,  Naval  and  Military  dub,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1887  tCBACTOM,  Ralph  Caldwbll,  ears  of  R.  F.  Crafton,  Esq.,  Brandon  Lodge, 

Bramley  Hill,  Croydon. 
1892    fCBAio,  Gbobgb  A.,  66  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool, 

1872  Cbanbrook,  Thb  Right  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  17  Grosvenor 

Crescent,  S.W. 

1886  Cranston,  William  M.,  21  Holland  Park,  W, 

1891  Cbawshaw,  Edward.  F.R.G.S.,  25  ToUington  Park,  N. 

1873  tCBAWSHAT,  Geoboe,  12  North  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1885  Crichton,  Robert,  Belleville,  Dalkeith  Road,  Edinburgh. 

1886  Critchell,  J.Tboubbidob,  9  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

1888  Cbockeb,  Fbedbrick  Joel,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Crow,  David  Rbid,  Ardrisftaig,  Argyleshire, 

1889  Cbow,  James  N.  Habyby,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire. 
1886    Crump,  G.  Crbsswell,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1890  Cuff,  William  Symbs,  Upton  House,  2  Rosslyn  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
1888    Cunningham,  Francis  G.,  The  Priory,  Baihwick,  Bath. 

1883  t  Cunningham,  Peteb,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1882    CuBLiNO,  Ret.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  Hamble  House,  Hamble,  Southampton. 

1892  fCuBLiNO,  RoBBBT  SuMNBB,  Southleo,  Dachet,  Bucks. 

1874  CuBBiE,  Sir  Donald.  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
1882    fCuBTis,  Spenceb  H.,  171  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1890    CuYiLJB,  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  2  Stuart  Street,  Cardiff;  and  4  Bishopsgate 
Street,  E,C, 
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Dalton,  Kbv.  Cakon  Jobk  Nbalb,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Claisterif  Windsor. 
DALTy  Jambs  £.  0.;  8  Siversdale  Ready  l\nckenham  Park,  8.1V.;  and 

2  Little  Low  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
Dakoab,  F.  H.y  Ljjfndhuret,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. ;  and  7  Fen'jhurch 

Street,  KC. 

Danikll,  Coloxbl  Jambs  Lbgbtt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mai  8.W. 
Darbt,  H.  J.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 
jyAacr,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  HaU,  Stanmore. 
DAUBBXfBTy  Obihebal  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth. 

Daubbnbt,  Majob  Edwabd,  6  Grosvenor  Hill,  Wimbledon;  and  Army  and 

Navy  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
DAYiDsoNy  Ain>BBW,  M  J).,  Kevoek  Bank,  Lasswade,  N.B, 
Dayibs,  Thbo.  H.,  Sundown,  Hesketh  Park,  Southport;  49  2^  Albany, 

Liverpool ;  and  Honolulu. 
Datibs,  T.  Watkin,  68  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

Dayis,  Chablbs  Pbbct,  16  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Conservative 

Club,  St.  Jameis  Street,  S.W. 
Datis,  Stkuart  S.,  Spencer  House,  Knyveion  Road,  Boumemouih. 
Datis,  T.  Habbison,  7  Princes  Mansions,  70  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
Datis,  Wm.  Holmb,  Clevedon,  16  Tennison  Road,  South  Norwood,  SE. 
fDATsON,  Hbnbt  K,  81  Porchester  Square,  W. 
Datson,  James  W.,  Parkhurst,  Bouverie  Road  West,  Folkestone. 
Dawbs,  Sib  Edwtn  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. ; 

and  23  Great  Winchester  Street,  KC. 
Dawson,  Johx  Duff,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Dkabb,  Fbbdbbick  Dubakt,  19  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
fDEBEHHAM,  Ebbbst  R.,  8  Kcnslugton  Court  Mansions,  W. 
Debbkham,  Fbabx,  F.S.8.,  1  Fitejohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
fDB  CoLYAB,  Hbbby  A.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Dbffbll,  Gbobgb  Hibbbbt,  M.A.,  cjo  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Thread- 

needle  Street,  EC. 

Db  Lissa,  Samubl,  ^Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.;  and  Maidenhead. 

Court,  Maidenhead. 
Dblmeob,  Edwabd  T.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

tDBNT,  Sib  Alfbed,  K.C.M.G.,  11  Old  Broad  Street,  EC;  and  Ravens^ 

worth,  Eastbourne. 
Dbpbbe,  Chablbs  Ftnnbt,  3  Morley  Road,  Southport. 
Db  SATQi,  Hbnbt,  HartfiM,  Malvern  Wells  ;  and  Reform  Cluh,  S.  W. 
Db  Satob,  Oscab,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury;  and  Junior  Carlton  aub, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
DTEsTBBBB,  J.  0.  E.,  Elmjield,  HUl,  Southampton. 
Dbtonshibe,Hi8Gbacbthb  DuitBOF,K.G.,Z>«wMAt>»  House,Piccadilly,W. 
Db  Wikton,  Majob-Gbkbbal  Sib  Fbancis  W.,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

The  Bam,  Winkfield,  Windsor;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
fDiCK,  Gatin  Gbmmbll,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  Street, 

S.W. 

Dick,  Robbbt  S.,  4  Fenchureh  Street,  EC* 

DicKBK,  Chablbs  S.,  C.M.G.,  Queensland  Government  Office,  I  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 
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1890  DiCEBtint,  Jaxbs,  7  Poultry^  E.C. 

1891  DisxoBB,  John  Stbwabt,  85  Fordtoyeh  Road,  Brondetbury,  N,W, 
1889    DoBBBE,  Habbt  Haxrt,  6  Tokenhome  Yard,  E.C. 

1878    DoDosoKy  William  Oliteb,  Manor  Houae,  Sevenoaks, 

1882  BoNHB,  WiLUAM,  18  Wood  Street,  KC. 
1894    BoBB,  Jambs  Wm.,  Stormoni,  Potters  Bar, 

1894    Douglas,  Albxanobb,  99  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W, 
1894    DouQLASy  JoHB  A.,  Easthaugh,  Piiloehrg,  N.B, 

1883  Douglas,  Thomas,  14  Cromwdl  Crescent,  8JV. 

1889  Dbaob,  Gboffbby,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  B,W. 

1884  Dbafbb,  Gbobob  (Seeretaiy,  Eastern  Telegraph  CompBnj,  Limited), 
Winchester  House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

1890  Dbatson,  Waltbb  S.  H.,  Tudor  House,  High  Bamet, 

1868    tDuciB,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  16  Portman  Square,  W. 

1868    DuCbos,  Fbbdbbicx  A.,  62  Lombard  Street,  E,C, 

1889    t^UDOBON,  Abtrub,  27  Builand  Square,  Dublin. 

1889    fDuooBox,  WiLUAM,  22  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  8.W, 

1888  Duff,  G.  Smyttan,  58  Queen*8  Gate,  8.W, 

1884  DuNCAir,  Datid  J.  Bussbll,  28  Victoria  Street,  S,W,;  and  KUmur, 
Leven,  N.B. 

1889  Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  156  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C, 
1886    DuNDONALD,  Thb  Eabl  of,  34  Portman  Square,  W, 

1885  fDuNN,  H.  W.,  C.B.,  Charlcombe  Grow,  Lansdown,  Bath, 
1885    Dunn,  William,  M.P.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

1878    t^^*^"^"^**'       Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  KJP.,  27  Norfolk  Street^  Park 
Lane,  W, ;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. ;  and  Carlton  aub,  8.  W. 
1876    DuBHAM,  John  Hbnkt,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E,C. 
1884    Duthib,Libut.-Colonbl  W.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  Rouj  House,  Doune,  Perthshire; 
and  Junior  United  Sendee  aub,  S.W, 

1892  DoTHOiT,  Albbbt,  14  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

1880    t^^^"^^'  Fbank  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  St,  Georges  dub, 
Hanover  Square,  W, 

1880    DuTTON,  FbedbbicX;  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C,;  and 
79  CromweU  Houses,  S.W, 


1880 
1887 

1887 
1890 

1876 
1882 
1883 

1882 
1885 

1894 


East,  Rev.  D.  J.,  Calabar  Cottage,  Watford,  Herts, 

EccLEs,  Yton  R.,  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1  Tkread* 

needle  Street,  KC, 
fEDWABDBS,  T.  Dyeb,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W, 

EDyfAxoa,  Libut.-Genebal  Sib  J.  Bbtan,  K.CM.Q,,  C,B,,  West  Lodge 

Folkestone. 
f  Edwabds,  Stanley. 

■fELDBB,  Fbbdebice,  7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

IEldbb,  Thomas  Edwabd,  Wedmore  Lodge,  Remenham  HUl,  Henley- 
on-Thames, 

fELDBR,  Wm.  Gbobob,  7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 

Elliott,  George  Robinson,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Pendennis,  Biulah  Hill,  Upftr 

Norwood,  S.E. 
Elliott,  Joseph  J.,  Hadley  House,  Barnet, 
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Elhslib,  Captain  Jambs  Abbbdoxtb,  K.N.K.,  Laurd  Cot(age,  Lancing, 
Sttasex. 

Elwbll,  Wiixiah  Ebnest,  Hey  ford  HUls,  Weedon. 

Ekolbdttb,  Colonbl  Wiixiam  J.,  JR.E.,  Petersham  Placff  ByjUet^  Surrey. 

Emgleheabt,  Sib  J.  Gabdneb  D.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 

Place,  iV.C. 
Ekts,  John  Dayibs,  Enys^  Penryn,  ComwalL 
Ebbsloh,  E.  C,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton^on-Thames, 
Eyans,  J.  Cabbebt,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Hailey  Park,  Gamlingay,  Ckmbridgeshire. 
fEvESj  Charles  Washington,  C.M.0.,  1  Fen  Cjurt,  Fenehureh  Street,  E,C, 
Eyison,  Edward,  Blizewood  Park,  Caterham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey, 
EwAET,  John,  Messrs,  James  Morrison  ^  Co.,  ^  Fenehureh  Street,  E.C, 
EwBN,  John  Auxandbb,  11  Bunhill  Sow,  E,C. 


Faibclouoh,  B.  a.,  Messrs,  B,  G,  Lennon  ^  Co.,  14  Bunhill  Bow,  E,C, 

Faibclough,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28  Clemen fs  Lane,  E.C. 

fFAiBFAX,  E.  Ross,  6  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 

fFAiBTAX,  Vicb-Admibal  Hbnby,  C.B.,  6  Cranley  Place,  S.W. 

f  Faibfax,  J.  Mackenzib,  5  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

fFABMXB,  W.  Matnabd,  18  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Fabbbb,  Sib  William  Jambs,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wokingham;  and  18 

CTjpjjer  Brook  Street,  W. 
Fawns,  Kbt.  J.  A.,  ejo  Messrs.  H.  Meade-King  ^  Bigg,  Bristol. 
fFBABON,  Fbbdbbick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow. 
Fbll,  Abthub,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street^  E.C 

Fellows,  James  I.  Agent-General  for  New  Brunswick),  56  Holbom 
Viaduct,  E.C. ;  and  Savon  Hall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 

Febabd,  B.  a.,  67  Pevensey  Boad,  St,  Leonards^onrSea, 

Febguson,  a.  M.,  Nannoya,  14  EUerdale  Road,  Hampsiead,  N.W, 

Fbbguson,  John  A.,  16  EarCs  Court  Square,  S.W. 

Fbbousson,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  Babt.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  E.C.M.G., 
CLE.,  102  Eaton  Place,  S.W.;  Carlton  Club;  and  Kilkerran,  N.B. 

Fbbgusson,  Libut.-Colonbl  John  A.,  Soy(d  Military  College.  Camberley, 
Surrey;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Fkbnau,  Henry  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 

Finch-Hatton,  The  Hon.  Habold  H.,  11  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W.;  and 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Finoh-Hatton,  The  Hon.  Stormont,  Ewerby,  Sleaford;  and  Whitens  Club, 

St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
FiNDLAY,  Gbobgb  James,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C, 
FiNLAY,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
FiBSBBACB,  BoBEBT  Tabybb,  Conservative  Cluh,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
FiSHEB,  Thomas,  Walreddon  Manor,  Tavistock. 

Fitch,  Abthub  Wellington,  10  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C;  and 

4  Grange  Boad,  Canonbury,  N. 
Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  House,  65  AUeyn  Park,  West  Bulwich,  S,E. ; 

and  2  Boyal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C. 
Fleming,  Albin,  Brook  House,  ChisUhurst ;  and  Messrs,  J,  W,  Jagger  ^ 

Co,,  26  Jewin  Crescent,  E.C, 
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1883    Flvtcrbr,  H.,  14  The  Paragon,  niackheath,  S.E, 

1883  Flood-Pagb,  Major  S.,  102  St,  Georges  Square, 

1892    ♦Flowbb,  Sib  William  H.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Museum, 

Cromwell  Road,  8,1V. 
1892    Flux,  C.  W.  Lanolbt,  8  The  Grove,  Boltone,  S,1V, 

1884  Flux,  Willl&m,  3  East  India  Avenue,  K  C. 

1878    FoLXARD,  Abthub,  Tliaichtd  House  Club,  86  St.  Jameses  Street,  S,W, 
188^    Ford,  Lxwu  Prtbb,  Shortlands  House,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

1889  FoRLOifo,  CoxxANDKB  Charles  a.,  B.N.,  H.M.S,  *  T\/ne,'  Chatham, 
1876    FoRfiTRR,  Anthony,  6  AngUsea  Terrace^  Gensing  Gardens,  St,  Leonardo 

on-Sea. 

1868    FoRTiscuE,  Thk  Hon.  Dudlst  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 

1891  FoRTRflcuB,  Thb  Hon.  John  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Moll, 
S,W. 

1883    FosBBRT,  Major  William  Tr  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick. 
1894    FowLBR,  David,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C, 

1892  FowLBB,  WiixiAM,  43  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  ;  and  Moor  Hall,  Harlow. 

1890  FowLiB,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

1886    Frakckbiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

1 892  Frankland,  Frbdbrick  William,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Broadway, 
New  York. 

1881    Frasbr,  Donald,  TicJrford  Park,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks;  and  Orchard 
Street,  Ipswich. 

1878    FRA8ER,  Sir  Malcolm,  K.O.M.G.  (Agent  General  for  Western  Australia), 
16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1890  fFRASBR,  WlLLL^. 

1868  Freshfixld,  William  D.,  6  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

1893  Fribdlabkdbr,  Waldbmab,  60  Fenchurch  Street,   E.C.;  and  Junior 
Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  iV. 

1872  ♦Froudb,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  FJR.S.,  Cherwell  Edge,  Oxford. 

1894  Fry,  Fbbderick  Wm.,  Adkins,  Ingatestone,  Essex, 
1889  Fuller,  Edmund  F.  B.,  1  Queen* s  Gate  Ttrrace,  S.W. 
1883  Fuller,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Boad,  Bayswater,  W. 

1881  Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  PhUlimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

1881  Fters,  Lieut.-Gbneral  Sir  William  A.,  K.C.B.,  19  Ondow  Gardens,  8.  W. 


1882 
1891 
1888 
1869 

1885 

1889 

1882 
1879 
1889 
1887 


f  Galbraith,  Datid  Stbwart,  Paris. 

Galb,  Henry,  M.In8t.C.E.,  F.R.Q.S.,  45  Eloaston  Place,  Queen's  GaU,  &  IV. 
Galsworthy,  John,  8  Cambridge  Gate,  Begenfs  Park,  N.  W. 
fQALTON,  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  12  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor 
Place,  S,W. 

Gamb,  James  Aylward,  Yeeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Barnet,  Herts ;  and 
3  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

Gammidob,  Hbnry,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lant, 
E.C. 

fGARDixniB,  William,  Bockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey. 
f  Gardner,  Stewart,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Gardyhb,  Jambs  W.  B.,  MiddUton,  Arbroath,  KB. 
Garrick,  Alfred  C,  25  PhiUimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
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1884    Gabbick,  SiB  James  ¥  iU}scu,K,CM.Q.,(Affent' General  for  Qitemsland) 
1  Victoria  Street,  AfT. 
Oa^tthbop*  Arnold  E.,  Reuter'a  Telegram  Company,  24  Old  Jewry,  E.C, 
fGBDYB,  C.  TowKSBKD,  17  Crawn  HUl  Garden*,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Gbomb,  Datid,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
GiBTOBP,  Jambs,  Portland  House,  Basinyhall  Street,  KC. 
GiBsoy,  Fbakx  Wm.,  8  Finsbury  Square,  E,C. 
GiBSow,  Jambs  T.,  W.a,  28  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
tGiFi-BW,  RoBKRT,  C.B.,  44  Pembroke  Boad,  Kensington,  W, 
tGiLCHBiST,  William  Oswaij),  200  Queen's  Gate,  SJV. 
GiLLHSPiB,  Colin  M.,  23  Crutched  Friars,  E,C, 
GiLLKSPiK,  Sib  Robert,  13  Lansdoume  Place,  Brighton, 
GiLLiNO,  Hbnbt  K,  Oaklamds,  Arkley,  Bamet. 
GiBDWOOD,  John,  J.P.,  Grot/e  House,  Pembridge  Square,  W, 
Gmbobnb,  William,  AUestree  Hall,  Derby. 
Glanfixld,  Gbobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Gleadow,  Libvt.-Colonel  H.  Coopbb,  6  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
GoDBTi  Michael  J.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 
tGoDFBET,  Raimond,  F.R.G.S.,  F.RA.S.(te/d  of  Ceylon),  Virview,  Clay. 

gate,  Esher  ;  and  79  ComhiU,  S.C. 
GoiMON,  Edmund  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooters  HiU,  Kent. 
Godson,  Gbobgb  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Afansions,  Kensington,  W. 
tGoLDSMiD,  Sib  Julian,  Babt.,  M.P.,  106  Piccadilly,  W. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,  Majob-Gbnebal  Walteb  T.,  M.P.,  22  Hertford  Street, 
May  fair,  W. 

GooDsiB,  Geobob,  Messrs,  W.  Weddel    Co.,  16  St.  Helens  Place,  EC. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  R.,  Hildersham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 
fGoBDON,  Geoboe  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 
fGoBDON,  John  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street,  EC;  and  Scottish  Club, 

Dover  Street,  W. 
GoacHEN,  The  Rioht  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69  Portland  Place,  W. 
Gow,  WiLLLAM,  13  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

Gbaham,  Sib  Oibil  C,  Babt.,  C.M.G.,  Traoellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 
Gbaham,  Fbbdbbick,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
Graham,  Joseph,  167  Maida  Vale,  W. 
fGBAHAM,  Robert  Bundas,  Chiltley,  Liphook,  Hants. 
Gbahame,  William  S.,  Abercom,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W, 
Gbain,  William,  60  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  S.C. 
IGbant,  Cabdboss,  Brunt^ld,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Gbant,  Donald  C.  C,  St.  Georges  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Gbant,  Hbnbt,  Sydwy  Hyrst,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 
Gbant,  John  Macdonald,  Queensland  Government  Office,  I  Victoria  Street, 
S.W. 

Gbavbs,  John  Bellbw,  Deer  Park,  Tknhy,  South  Wales. 
Gbat,  Ambbose  G.  Wbntwobth,  31  Great  St.  Helen's,  KC.  ;  and 

79  WvmpoU  Street,  W. 
Gray,  Benjamin  G.,  4  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Gbat,  Henbt  F.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 
Gbat,  Robert  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
IGbeathead,  Jas.  H.,  M.In8t.C.E.,15  Victoria  Street,  8.W* 

00 
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1874    Gkbbx,  Gbooob,  StapemhUf,  Sydenham  Hilly  8,E. 

1888    Qbkbn,  Major-Obit.  Sir  Hbhby,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Boad,  8,W. 

1881  tOsBBir,  MoBTOir,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1888  Gbbek,  W.  a  Sbbbioht^  11  Charing  Crtm,  8,W, 

1868    Qbeoort,  Sib  Csabuu  Hutton»  K.C.M.G.,  2  Delahay  Street,  Wesfmkteter, 

S.W, 

1879    Gbbio,  Hbjtry  Alfrbd,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blaekheath  Bill,  S,B, 
1892    Gbbswbix,  Abthub       M.A.,  Broomhill,  29  Southend  Road,  Beekenham, 
Kent. 

1892    Gbbswbll,  Chables  H.,  C.E.»  Quaniock  House,  Ho{ford,  Bridgwater, 

1882  Gbbswbll,  Rbt.  Wiixiam  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridge 
water,  Semerset, 

1882    Gbetton,  Caftaut  Gbobqb  Lb  M.,  64  PerhamRoad,  West  KemmngUm, 

1889  tOBBYy  The  Hok.  Albert  H.  G.,  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  W, 

1884  Gbirblb,  Gbobob  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  KC, 

1876    Griffith,  His  Honoub  Judob  W.  Dgwves,  4  Bramham  Gardens, 

Wetherby  Road,  S.W. 
1886    Gbimaldi,  Wtkfobd  B.,  HathewMen,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent, 
1879    GuiLLBMABD,  Abthub  G.,  ESthont,  Kent, 

1892    Guix,  Sir  William  Caxebox^  Babt.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W, 
1886    GwiLLiAM,  Bet.  S.  Thobk,  32  College  Road,  Reading;  and  National  Con" 
servative  Club,  Pall  Mall,  5.  IT. 

1885  GwTK,  Walteb  J.,  22  BiUiter  Street,  RC;  and 61  BeUize  Road, N,  W, 
1874    GwTNMB,  FbakciS  A.|  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue, 

W.C. 

1886  GTfTirxK,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W. ;  and  89  Cannon  Street, 
E.C, 

1887  GwTTHEB,  J.  HowABD,  84  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,W. 


1891 
1876 
1887 
1882 
1885 
1888 

1881 
1876 
1885 
1889 
1884 

1891 
1891 

1888 
1888 
1886 


fHAOOABD,  Edwabd,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C, 
Haububtok,  Sir  Abthub  L.,  K.C.B.,  57  Lowndes  Square,  S,W, 
*Halsb,  Gbobge,  15  Clarendon  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Halswell,  Huoh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  ^. 
HAuiLTOzr,  Jambs,  Newport  House,  Great  Newport  Street,  W,C, 
Hamilton,  John  James,  7  Barkston  Gardens,  Earfs  Court,  S,  W, ;  qmd 

17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Hamilton,  Sib  Robert  G.  C,  K.C.B.,  81  Redclife  Square,  S.W. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finolamd,  82  George  Street,  Manchester, 
Hanham,  Sib  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  8,W, 
Hanket,  Ebnbst  Alers,  61  Basinghall  Street,  EC.  ;  and  91  St,Ermin'e 

Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Hanlet,  Thomas  J  ,  11  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Hanson,  Charles  Augustus,  49  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  99  Greekam 

Street,  E.C. 

Habdib,  Geoboe,  Ravenscrojt  Park,  High  Bamet. 

Habdino,  Edwabd  £ ,  80  St.  PauTs  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Hardwicke,  Edwabd  Abthub,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  (Sargeon  SuperinteBdent. 

Indian  Emigration  Service),  Hcrdeswyk,  Epple  Road,  FiUham,  8,ff',; 

and  St.  George's  Clttb,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
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Bamm,  BionriLD      We$tem  AuUralian  Oovemmewt  Office,  16  Victoria 

Street,  8.n. 
Rasmmr,  Jjmm,  42  PfmUty,  KC, 

Harris,  Sir  Oiorob  D.,  32  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Harris,  Oiorob  Staklbt,  Grosvenar  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  . 
fHARRis,  Wolf,  197  Queen^s  Gate,  8,}V, 

Harrisok,  Arthur,  L.R.C.P.  (Saigeon  SapenDtendeBt,  Indian  Emigni- 

tton  Service),  62  Coombe  Boad,  TeignmoiUK 
fHARRisow,  Libut.-Grmrrai.  Sir  Richard,  B.B.,  K.C3.,  C.M.G.,  Govern- 

ment  House,  Bevonport. 
Harrold,  Lbonard  Frbdbrick,  29  Great  St,  Helem's,  E.C, 
Harrowbr,  O.  Caritabt,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 
Harrt,  Captain  Thomas  Row,  10  Barwom  Terrace,  St,  Ives,  Cornwall, 
Hartbt,  T.  Moroak,  Portland  House,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C. 
Harvood,  Josifh,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
tHASLAM,  Ralfk  R,  9  Westcliffe  Boad,  Sonihport. 
HATBRRTDir,  Thb  Riort  Hor.  Loro,  Clio.,  66  Warwick  Sqwre,  8.V/,; 

and  TMedey,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
fHAWTBORK,  Jambs  Kbrton,  Glenholnu,  Leigham  Court  Boad,  Streatham 

Hiil,  S,W, ;  and  3  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  HiU,  E,C, 
fHAWTHORM,  Rroinald  W.  E.,   GUnholmc,   Leigham  Court  Boad, 

Streatham  Hill,  S,W, 
Hatman,  Hrmrt,  18  Pembridge  Square,  W,  ;  and  3  Oaleman  Street,  E.C, 
Hatmrb,  T.  H.,  20  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E,C, ;  and  44  Parliament 

HiU  Boad,  Hampstead,  K  W. 
Hatward,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath, 
Hbaut,  Edward  C,  86  St,  Jameses  Street,  S,T^, 
fHBAP,  Ralph,  1  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 

Hbatb,  Commakdrr  Gborob  p.,  R.N.,  10  Barkston  Gardens,  EarVs  Court, 
S,W, 

Hbaton,  J.  HsKNiKBRy  H.P.,  36  Eaton  Square,  S.W,;  and  Carlton  Club 

PaUMail,S,W. 
Hbaton,  Williav  H.,  21  Fairfidd  Boad,  Croydon, 
Hbcior,  Captain  O.  Nbuon,  R.N.R.,  Thatched  House  CM,  St,  James's 

Street,  S,W, 

Hrdoman,  W.  Jambs,  The  Firs,  Upper  Biehmond  Boad,  Putney,  S,  W, 
Hboan,  Charlbs  J.,  Oj;ford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S,W, 
HxiNRXRTy  Roberts.,  9  Cresswell  Gardens,  S.W, ;  and  Messrs,  Vavasour  4' 

Co,,  13  St,  Swithin's  Lane,  E,C. 
Hrmmant,  William,  Bulimba,  Sevenoaks;  and  32  Whitecross  Street,  E,C, 
Hbnriqubs,  Fredx.  G.,  19  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 
Hbnwood,  Paul,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E,C, 
Hrpburn,  Andrew,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E,C, 

Hbrbbrt,  Sib  Robbbt  G.  W.,  G.C.B.,  Ickleton,  Great  Chester/ord,  Essex, 
Hrhiot,  Majob-Gbnbral  James  A.  Macxat,  R.M.L.L,  cjo  Messrs. 

Stilwell  #  Sons,  21  Great  George  Street,  S.JV. 
Hbron,  Arthur  A.,  AUonby  House,  12  Brondesbury  Boad,  Kilbum,  N.W, 
Hrrrino,  Ret.  A*  Sttlbman,  M^.,  46  Colebrooke  Bow,  N, 
Hbbtbt,  W.  B.,  Messrs,  Goldsbrough,  Mart,  ^  Co,,  149  Leadenhall 

Street,  EC. 

GO  2 
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1884    Hms,  F.  £.  (Secretary,  Eaetem  EztentioD,  &e.  Telegrt^h  Co.,  limited^ 

Winchester  House,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
1 884    HswieoNy  CAPTAm  Wm.  Fbiduick,  Askboums  Bouse,  RutihaU,  T\mbrid4^ 

WeUs. 

1882  Hswrrr,  Ajjtbxd,  26  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  LisU  Court,  Wootton,  L  W. 

1890  HicsLiNO,  Thomas,  M.I).,  SuJ^rane,  Banbury  Common. 

1886    Hill,  Chahlbb  FirsHaNBT,  8t.  Denys  House,  St.  Iknys,  SoutkampUm.  • 

1880    t^iLLy  Jambs  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1884    fUiLL,  PiARSOif,  6  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswaier,  W. 

1886  tHiLL,  SiDNKT,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol, 

1887  fHiLL,  Stawlby  Q.  Obaktham,  Forest  Lodge^  Branisome  Park,  Bourne^ 

mouth. 

1886    t^^f  C!.  Shibskff      79  Graeeehurch  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Hiin>,T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Thmple,  E.C, 

1883  HiNDSoy,  Eldbsd  Oratb,  Garstone  Tbwer,  Flortnee  Road,  Boseomlbe, 

Bournemouth, 

1883  HiNDioK,  LAWBBfCB,  cjo  Commercial  Bank  qf  Sydney ^  18  BMisn 

Lane,  E.C 

1888  Horounr,  Gbobob  B.,  Haywood  Bouse,  Hales  Own. 

1891  HiTCHUfS,  £.  Lttton,  36  St.  Leonardos  Road,  Exeter. 

1838    HoABB,  Edward  Bbodib,  M.P.,  109  St.  George*s  Square,  S,W.;  and  St, 
Bernards,  Caterham. 

1890  HoDDBB,  Edwin,  St.  Aubyns,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

1886  Hodoxin,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  BenweUdene,  NeweasiU'm-Tyne ;  and  Trc^ 

dourva,  Falmouth. 

1872    Hodgson,  Sib  Arthur,  K.C.M.G-.,  Chpton,  Strai/ord'OH'Avon ;  and 

Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
1879    f'RoDoaov,B..TYuaTOV,K.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordskire, 
1879    HoFFNTNO,  S.,  21  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1887  fHooARTH,  Francis,  SackvUle  House,  Sevenoaks, 
1874    fHooo,  QuiNTiN,  6  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1882  HoLDSwoRTH,  John,  Barclay  House,  Eeeles,  Manchester. 
1886    tHoLGATB,  CLtiTORD  Wtndham,  7%e  Palace,  Salisbury. 

1889  HoLMAN,  William  (Surgeon  Saperintendent,  Indian  EmigratioD  Service), 

64  Lewisham  High  Road,  New  Cross,  S,E. 
1882    HoMAN,  Ebbnbzbr,  Friem  Watch,  Finchley,  N. 

1 888  HooPBR,  Oborgb  N.,  F.R.a.S.,  F.&S.,  Elmleigh,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham, 

1888  HoFB,  Trb  Hon.  Louis,  The  Knowle,  Haeelwood,  Derby, 
1S92    HopoooD,  John  Edgar,  17  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

1884  Hopkins,  Edward,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 

1884    Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent;  and  79  Mark 
Lane,  E.C. 

1894    HoFwooD,  Francis  J.  S.,  C.M.a.,  8  Stanhope  Street,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  W, 

1879    HoRA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  8.W. ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  EC.  * 
1882    HosxiNS,   Vicb-Admiral   Sir  Anthony  H.,  G.C.B.,   17  Montagu 
Square,  W. 

1876    fHousTouN,  Gborob  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Ref^rewshire,  N.B.' 

1889  HoTBNDBN,  Frbdbrick,  GlenUa,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

1886    Hubbard,  Thb  Hon.  Arthur  G.,  The  Grange,  East  Gr instead,  Sussex. 
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1892 

1886 

1886 
1881 
1886 
1884 
1881 
1882 
1888 


1889 
1883 

1881 
1880 
1898 
1877 
1890 
1898 

1893 

1886 
1889 

1886 
1886 
1872 

1890 
1892 

1894 
1884 
1886 
1898 
1890 
1889 

1890 

1890 

1882 

1889 
1884 
1892 
1884 


HvDSOir,  Jomr,  Kenringtou  Palace  MamUms,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
HuoHss,  GhaoBGB,  F.GJS.,  Kestrel  Grove,  Buskey  Heath  t  and  Bridgetown ^ 
Baritados, 

HuGBKy  Hbmbt  p.,  J.P.y  29  Pemhridge  Square,  W. 
tHuoHBB,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lame,  E,C. 
Hnonsy  Jonr  Abthub,  dairviUe,  Daeres  Road,  Forest  HUl,  8,E, 
HvoHBS-HuoHis,  WiLLUX,  J.P.,  6  Highbury  Quadraut,  N, 
HuMT,  JoBNy  Cro/t  Lodge,  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford,  Essex, 
BxjKTBL,  AxDVXW,  60  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead  N.W. 
HuBiST,  Edwabd  B.,  61  Elgin  Crescent,  Netting  HUl,  W. 

tLmmSy  GaoBoa  M.,  Inehera,  Glanmire,  Co,  Cork,  IreUmd. 

flMOLis,  CoKNBLnxSy  M.D.,  124  Victoria  Street,  8,W,;  and  Athennmm 

Club,  8. jr. 

IxanAM,  Sir  William  J,,  Babt.,  H.P.,  198  Strand,  W.C. 
iBmra,  Thoxab  W.,  22  Lawrence  Lane,  EC. 

Ibwkx,  Hbbxak,  74  Jermyn  Street,  S.W,;  and  24  Coleman  Street,  B.C. 
Isaacs,  Michabl  Babbb,  28  Cambridge  Avenue,  Kitbum,  N.W, 
Itbs,  Bbt.  Oboboi  Shbfksbb,  Tunstead  Vicarage,  Norwich. 
IsABD,  Waltbb  Q.,  CJK,  10  The  Paragon,  Blaekheath,  S.E 

Jack,  Gbobob  C„  Eastern  Extension  Ttiegraph  Co.,  60  Old  Broad 

Street,  EC. 
f jAGSsoir,  Jambs. 

tJACKBQir,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

81  Lombard  Street,  EC. 
Jaoomb,  Fbbdk.  Cha8.»  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Jaoomb,  Bbqinald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Jamibsox,  T.  Bushbt,  111  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. ;  and  Windham  CM,  St. 

James's  Sguare,  S,W. 
t  Jamibson,  William. 

Jbftooat,  Dbfutt  SuboboN'Gbnbbal  Jambs  H.,  12  The  Avenue  Elmers, 
SwrbiUm. 

Jbffbbsok,  Habbt  Wtkdham,  76  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
iwwwnKT,  B.  J.,  Donihurst,  Sevenoaks. 

Jbffbbtb,  Edwabd  Hambb,  AJn8t.C.£.,  Hawkhills,  Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds. 
JwLUCon,  BiCHABD  ViMCBMT,  20  Madeira  Bead,  Streatham,  8.W. 
JmaaxtoK,  Wiixiam  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  EC. 
Jbhnings,  Gbobob  H.,  West  Bene,  Streatham,  S.W. ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 
Road,  S.E. 

Jbfbson,  a.  J.  MovNTBNBT,  86  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  Junior  Army  and 

Navy  aub,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
f  Jbbsbt,  Thb  Bioht  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  G.CJLG.,  104  Eaton  Sguare, 

S.W.;  Middle  Park,  Bicester  ;  and  Osterley Park, hUworih. 
Jbbtois,  Lnirr.-GBicBBAL  Sib  William  F.  Dbvmmond,  B.E.,  G.C.1I.G., 

C.B.,  FJt.S.,  Merlewood,  Virginia  Water. 
JoHMsox,  GBinniAL  Sir  Allbn  B.,  K.G.R,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W, 
JoHBSON,  G.  Babdall,  Port  View,  Heavitree,  Exeter, 
JionnOK,  Jambs  Bovbll,  M.D.y  Mickleton,  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucester. 
Jomramr,  Robbbt,  Colonial  College,  HoUesUy  Bay,  Suffolk, 
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JoRXBTow,  AuDCANDBB,  Actm  HouH,  L^ffuUkwrst  Roai,  BamptUad,  N.W.; 

and  1  WhUtinfftcn  Avenue,  E.C, 
t  Jolly,  Btbwabt,  Perth,  KB, 

JoNBSy  Alfbkd  L.,  Messrs,  EZder,  DempUer,  Jf-  Ch,,  14  OuUe  Strmtf 

Liverpool. 

JowBs,  C.  PowsLL,  Elmfield  Lodgf^  EJn^iM  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 
fJoNBSi  Hknrt,  Oak  Lodge,  Toiteridge,  Herts, 
JoNBs,  J.  B.,  Edenhallf  Myrtle  Road^  JcUm,  W, 
Jones,  Owbk  FmWiLLtAM,  13  Toirehttier  Terrace,  W, 
JoNBS,  R.  Hbsxxth,  J.P.,  DunroUn,  Eastbourne, 

JoNBB,  R.  M.«  ZTftion  i7afiAr  of  Australia,  1  ^on^  Buiidings,  Lotkbury,  RC. 
JosjcFH,  JuLiAir,  17  Chepstow  Villas,  Baytwater,  W, 
JosLiK,  Hbnbt,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Esse*, 

JouRDAiN,  HsNSY  J.,  G.M.Q.,  2  Qu^en*B  Gate  Gardens,  8,W,;  ofli  41 
Easteheap,  E,C, 

JuLTAN,  Sib  Psnbosb  Q.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Stadacona,  Tbrjnay, 


Kabuth,  Fbanz,  29  Nevem  Mansions,  EarFs  Court,  8,  W, 

KsABTOK,  GaoBOB  H.,  WaUtm  Lodge,  BansUad;  and  70-71  Bisikopegeie 

Street,  E.C, 

Kbarxb,  Samttbl  R.|  Kingswood,  Lyndkurst  Gardens^  Hempstead,  N,W. 
Kbatb,  Hebbebt  F.  G. 

Keep,  Chablbs  J,,  1  GuUdhall  Chambers,  Basinghail  Street,  JEIC. 
Kbbp,  Edwabd. 

Kbillbb,  William,  Femwood,  WinUfledon  Park, 

Kbith-Douolas,  Stewabt  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Bqweirt,  W, 

Ebllt,  R.  J.,  86  Warrington  Crescent,  W, 

Kbmp,  Datid  R.,  Messrs,  Dalgetty  #  Co.,  62  Lombard  Street,  &C, 

Kbxp-Wblcb,  Jakes,  61  Bemers  Street,  O^ord  Street,  W. 

Kbndall,  Fbanklin  R.,  1  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S,B,;  and  St, 

Stephen's  Club,  S.W. 
KBNmEDY,  John  Mubrat,  Knockralling,  Kirkeudbrightshire,  N,B,;  and 

New  University  dub,  S,}P'. 
Ebmt,  Robbbt  J.,  1  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 
f  Kbswick,  WiLLLUc,  Eostwiok  Park,  Leatherhead, 
KixBBB,  Hbnbt,  M^.,  79  Lombard  Street,  EC, 
Kino,  W.  H.  .Tikdall  (Snzgeon  Snperintsndmit,  IndiMi  £migmtloo 

Senrice),  Lwemess,  Portewood  Road,  SouthampUm* 
Kino,  William,  38  Ladbroke  Square,  Netting  Hill,  W, 
KiNNAiBO,  Thb  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  2  PaU  Mall  Bast,  S.  W, 
Knro,  Thomas  Collinowood,  Ced4sr  Lodge,  Spring  Grove,  Islewortk, 
Knioht,  a.  Haixbt,  Bramley  Hill  House,  Croydon, 
fKNiOHT,  William,  Horner  Grange,  West  HUl,  Sydenham,  S,E 
Kniqhton,  William,  LL.D.,  lUeworth,  Stiverkill,  St*  L^tmards-en'Ssa, 
Kbohn,  Hbbman  a.,  B.A.,  28  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Kummbbbb,  Rv]>olph,  20  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses,  S.W, 
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fLABiLUBBB,  Fbancis  F.  db,  Mouut  Park  Road,  HofrouHm'the'Hill. 
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Ljjno,  Jaxbs  R.,  27  Earrs  Court  Square,  8.  W. 
fL^iNO,  Jahes  B.,  Jun.,  7  Australian  Avmue,  E.C, 
Lamdaub,  RoBSBT,  11  Holland  Park,  W,;  and  Oriental  dub,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

f  Lakdalb,  Waltbb,  HighJUld  House,  Uxbridge, 

Laxi^  Golonk.  Bonald  B.  (Rifle  Brigade),  United  Service  Club,  Pall 
Mall,  S,W. 

Lamo,  Gaftaim  H.  B.,  B.N.,  Hartrow  Manor,  near  Taunton,  Somerset, 
Lanoton,  Jamis,  Hillfield,  Reigaie. 

tLAxrsDOVNB,  The  Biort  Hon.  tbi  Mabquis  of,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.G.I.E.,  1  Connaught  Place,  W,;  and  Bowood,  near  Calne,  Wiltshire. 
f  Lansbll,  Gbobob,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Lamtok,  John  G.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon, 

fLABPinn,  W.  0.,  11  Fourth  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton;  and  Junior  Carl' 

ton  aub,  PaU  Mall,  S.JV. 
Labx,  Timothy,  9  Pembridge  Place,  Bagswaier,  W. 
Labhach,  Donald,  21  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W, ;  and  Brambletye^ 

East  Grinstead. 

L4BCBLUCS,  John,  13  Percy  Soad,  Gddhawk  Boad,  ShephenTs  Bush,  W. 
Latchfobd,  Edvabd,  50  Penywem  Boad,  South  Kensington^  S.W, 
Lauohland,  Jaxb8,  50  Lime  Street,  E,C, 

Lavbib,  William  Forbes,  Montague  House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
Lawb,  Majob  Patbick  M.,  Junior  Army  and  Nary  Club,  St,  James*$ 
Street,  S,  W, 

Lawbbncb,  W.  F,,  M.P.,  Cowesfield  House,  Salisbury;  and  New  University 

CHub,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
LkwtOM,  AI.BZANDBB,  H  St.  Mary  Axe,  EC. 
tLAWBn,  AI.BZ.  CECiLy  li  St.  Mary  Axe,  EC. 

Lavson,  Bobbbtson,  Messrs,  B,^E  Scott,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  EC, 
fliBATHBSy  A.  Stanobb,  The  Rift,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
iMMf  Hbnbt  WnxuMy  San  Remo,  Torquay. 

fLms,  H.E.  Sib  Ghablbs  Gambbon,  K.G.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Lb  GBOSy  Gebyaisb^  Seqfield,  Jersey. 

Iaohton,  Stanlbt,         Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  Athenteum  Club, 
S.W, 

Lb  Maistbb,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs.  G.  Balleine  ^  Co,,  Jersey. 

LaoNy  AuousTy  21  IVegunter  Road,  South  Kensington,  8,W, 

Lbthbbidob,  William,  M.A.,  Caurtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon, 

Lbtbt,  G.  GoLLiNfl,  G.M.G.,  National  Liberal  Club,  WhiUhall  Place,  S.W, 

Lbtin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 

iMWUf  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3  FUejohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N,W,;  and 

8  Finch  Lane,  EC, 
Lbwib,  Joseph,  8  Finch  Lane,  EC, 
Lbwis,  Owen,  9  Mincing  Lane,  EC. 

Ltttle,  J.  StanlbTi  3  Banes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.;  and  Woodville,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E 

LmxB,  Matthbw,  5  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
fLiTTLBjOHN,  Bobbbt,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Caps 
Colony, 
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LmxRONy  The  How.  Hsnbt  S.,  22  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.;  and  Ttddet^fy^ 

Penkridge,  Stafordthire, 
LiTBSiT,  QtoBOB,  C.E  f  Shagbrook,  Heigate, 
Llotd,  F.  Graham,  78  Qiutn  Victoria  Street,  KC, 
fliLOTD,  Hbsbbbt,  12  Salisbury  Square,  E,C, 
Llotd,  Richard  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Koad,  W, 
*Llotd,  Saxpsox  S,,  Gosden  House,  BranUey,  Guildford;  and  Carlton 

aub,SW. 

f  LoRWHiiTBAL,  Lbopold,  170  Nbw  Boud  Street,  W. 

tLoMOy  Clauds  H.,  M.A.y  50  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  ^ 

LoyoDiN,  J.  N. 

fLoyosTAFF,  Oboror  B.y  M.A.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S,W, ; 

and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  Bfraeombe, 
LoRiwo,  Arthtr  H.,  80  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
fliORNBy  BiQHT  How.  Marquis  OF,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
fLoi'HiAN,  Mavricb  Johw,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road^  Edinburgh, 
LoTBy  WiLUAX  McNavghtox,  Blythtwood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat* 

ham  Hill,  S.W, 
LoTBTT,  Hbkrt  a.,  48  King  William  Street,  KC, 

Low,  Sir  Hugh,  G.C.M.G.,  23  De  Vtre  Gardens,  W, ;  and  Thatched 

House  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,W, 
fLoiTy  W.  ANDRRfloiTy  CloremoiU  House,  Cardigan  Road^  Richmond,  S,W. 
LowiMSRY,  Marcus  Wk.,  68  Victoria  Street,  S,  W, 
LowLRS,  JoHKy  Hill  Crest,  Darenth  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
LowRT,  Lisut.-Genrral  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  Crescent,  Maid  a 

HiU,  W,;  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Lubbock,  Bt.  How.  Sir  Johw,  Bart.,  M.P.,  16  Lombard  Street,  E^C, 
Lubbock,  Nhtilb,  16  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.;  and  66  Earts  Court 

Square,  S,W, 
Luwwiss,  Frederick,  Arkley  Copse,  Bamet, 

Ltali^  Roger  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
f  Ltbll,  Caftaiw  Francis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S,  W, ;  and  Naval  and 

MilUary  Club,  Piceadilly,  W, 
Ltbll,  Johw  L.,  Culverden,  Balham,  S,  W, 
Ltlb,  Wm.  Brat,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon. 

fLTOW,  George  0.,  Lyneden,  Drummond  Street,  Ballarat,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Ltows,  Frawk  J.,  8a  Wood  Street,  EC. 
Ltows,  L.  N.,  97  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 

fLTTTBLTOx,  The  How.  G.  W.  Spewcer,  C.B.,  49  HUl  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  W, 


Macalistrr,  James,  Ethelsiane,  82  Maresfield   Garden-,  Hampsteadf 
N.W. 

Macaw,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  M.R.C.8.,  62  Getrge  Stree*,  Portman  Squarr, 

W, ;  and  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
MacCartht,  Jusnw,  M.P.,  73  Eaton  Terrace,  S.W, 
Macdowald,  Albkawdrb  J.,  Milland,  Liphook,  Hants;  and  110  Cannon 

Street,  EC. 
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fMACDONALD,  JosBPH,  J. P.,  Suilurland  House f  Egham,  Surrey, 
MacDouoalt^  Libvt.-General  Sin  Patrick  L.,  K.CM.Q^.,  22  Elvaston 

Place,  S.IV. ;  and  UnUed  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Macfadtbk,  Jaues  J.,  Milihrook,  Bedwardine  Boad,  Upjnr  Norwood, 

8,E. 

f  Macfarlan,  Albxamdbb,  Audley  Mansions,  Grosvcnor  Square,  W. ;  and 

Torish,  Helmsdale,  N.B. 
fMACFiE,  JoHW  W.,  Bowton  Hall,  Chester, 

Macfie,  Matthevt.  25  Maiiland  Park  Villas,  Haverstock  Htlf,  X  W. 

MacGbegob,  Wm.  Grant,  18  Coleman  Street,  KC, 

tMAcTvER,  David,  Wanlass  How,  Ambleside. 

ifACKAT,  A.  Mackenzie,  50  Lime  Street,  E,C, 

Macxat,  Donald,  Reay  Villa,  Bodenham  Boad,  Hereford, 

Macxat,  Rkv.  Robert,  56  Marchmount  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 

Mackkxzib,  Arthur  Cecil,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 

William  Street,  E.C. ;  and  33  Perham  Boad,  W, 
fMACXEXziF,  CouN,  6  Doum  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  Junior  Athenteum 

Club,  PiccadUly,  W, 
MacKekzib,  Daniel,  32  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  JV, 

Mackenzie,  George  S.,  52  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  8.W, 
Mack  IB,  David,  1  Gliifion  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W. 
MacLartt,  Duncan,  M.D.,  248  Camden  Boad,  N.W, 
MacLsan,  Robert  M.,  Eliot  Hill,  Blackheath,  S.E, 
MacLeab,  Rear-Admiral  J.  P.,  Cranleigh,  near  Guildford;  and  Uniied 

Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W, 
Macmillan,  Maurice,  29  Bedford  Street,  W,C. 
Macnab,  Henrt  B.,  20  Nassington  Boad,  Hampsiead  Heath,  N.W, 
Macfhail,  Alexander  J.,  10  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 
Macprbbson,  Lachlan  a.,  WyrUy  Grove,  Pelsall,  Walsall, 
MacRostt,  Alexander,  West  Bank  House,  Esher, 
McArthur,  Alexander,  79  Holland  Park,  W, 
McArtuur,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C, 
McArthvr,  Wm.  Alexander,  M.P.,  14  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and  18  ^ 

19  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
McGaul,  Gilbbbt  John,  Creggandarroch,  Chidehurst ;  and  27  Walbrook, 

E.C. 

fMcCoNNELL,  Arthur,  65  Holland  Park,  W, 

McCoNNBLL,  Frederick  V.,  65  Holland  Park,  W. 

fMcCuLLOCH,  George,  199  Cromwell  Mansions,  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W, 

McDonald,  Jakes £.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  EC. 

McDonald,  John,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

McDonell,  Arthur  W.,  2  Bectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Boad,  Guildford, 

McEiiBN,  David  Painter,  24  Pembridge  Square,  W, 

McGaw,  Josbph,  Chilworth  Manor,  Chilworth,  Surrey, 

JtfclLTTRAiTH,  A^iDBEW,  3^4  lAmc  Street  Square,  E,C. 

McInttbb,  J.  P.,  3  New  Basinghall  Street,  E,C. 

McKellar,  Thomas,  Lerags  House,  near  Oban,  N,B, 

M^Keone,  Henrt,  C.E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 

McLban,  Norkan,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset, 

McLean,  T.  M.,  61  BeUizePark,  N.W, 
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McMahok,  IiiBUT.*GiinuiAL  C.  Jm  B.A.,  Cradoeiticwm,  Nodi,  IreUmd; 

and  Jwuor  Army  and  Navy  aub,  8t,  Jamed*  Sireei,  W, 
McNbiix,  AoAM,  Bayal  Tkame$  Yaeki  Club,  AlbemarU  Street,  JK 
MAnrwABiwa,  Bakdolfb. 

Mainwabiito,  Wemtwobth  Gayinagh,  Pcneian  Beau  Sifaur,  LaueaHne, 

Switzerland, 
Maixx>lk,  a.  J.,  27  Lombard  Street,  KC. 

MALUfiOsr,  Fbavk  K^Dirtan  Manor  Home,  Wtnekeombe,  CkeUenkem, 
^HUiAJssov,  CoLONBL  Obobob  BBUCBp  C.SJ.,  27  West  Cromwell  Boadf 

8.  W,  i  and  Junior  Carlton  Gub,  PaU  Mall,  8.  W. 
Manackji,  Thb  Sbtna  £.,  Queen  Ann^s  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  8.W.; 

and  St.  George^s  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Mandbb,  S.  Thbodobb,  B.A.,  Wightwiek  Manor,  Wolverhan^ton, 
Manlbt,  Wuxtam,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Mann,  W.  E.,  Merlewood,  Amside,  Cam/orth, 
Mabcus,  John,  9  Lancaster  Boad,  Belsise  Park,  B.H, 
Mabdbn,  William,  8  Tkomsett  Boad,  Anerley,  8.JS. 
Habks,  Dayid,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Boad,  8.W, 
Mabu,  Woolfbbd  B.,  70  BilUter  Buildings,  E.C. 
Mabsdbk,  Tbb  Bioht  Bby.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Bgrham  Lodge,  Clifton  Park 
Bristol. 

Mabshall,  Abthub,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
Mabshall,  Ebnbst  Luxmoobb,  9  St,  Helm*s  Place,  EC. 
Mabston,  Edwabd,  St.  Dunstan*s  House, Fetter  Lane,  EC, 
fMABTiir,  Fbancis,  Tks  Mill  House,  Buxton  Lamas,  Norfolk. 
Mabtiv,  Hbnbt,  13  Fitejohn*s  Avenue,  N.W. 

Uastik,  Jambs,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Boad,  Streatham,  S.W,:  and  SuffM 

House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
Mathbbs,  Edwabd  P.,  GUnahnond,  Eoxgrove  Boad,  Beckmham;  and 

28  Austin  Friars,  EC, 
tMATHBSOK,  Alex.  Pbbchval,  FurzehUl,  Pirbrigkt,  Woking. 
Matox,  Lbonabd  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 
Mattbbson,  Wqjuam,  Tower  Cres^,  Campden  Hill,  W, 
y[ATTmw9,  J AXBB,  45  Jesinotid Boad,  NeuHMstlo-'On'I^  MdSt.  George^ 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Matthews,  Libut.-Oolokbl  B.  Lee,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W, 
Maunsbll,  H.  WiDExraAM,  MJ).,  MJt.G.S.£.,  102  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W, 
Maxsb,  Admibal  Fbbdxbxck  A.,  Brooke's  Club,  St.  Jamais  Street,  S.W. 
Maxsb,  Leopold  J.,  Brookes  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Meath,  The  Bioht  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  83  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 
Meinebtzhagbn,  Ebnbst  Louis,  4  Cbeyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  &W. 
Mbldbum,  J ohn  White,  Osborne  Villa,  Torrington  Park,  North  FinchUy,  N. 
Mblhuish,   William,    Constitutional   Club,  Nbrihumberland  Avenue, 
W.C. 

Mebewbtreb,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Ingaiestone,  Esse*.  . 
Metcalfe,  Sib  Chablbs  H.  T.,  Babt.,  Junior  Carlton  dub,  PaU  Mall 
S.W. 

fMBTGALFE,  F&ANX  E.,  39  Croveu  Park,  Harlesden,  N,W, 
Mewbubn,  William  B.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
Milboubne,  Chablbs  Kinoslbt,  26  Idme  Street,  E.C. 
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Tetfof 
Blflollon. 

1 889  HiLLBB,  Chablbs  a.  DuYFy  46  JSelgrave  Boad^  8,  W, 

1874    flfiLLB,  Sib  Chablbs,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.  (Agent-Oeneial  lor  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street, 

1892  Mills,  Rby.  J.  Gbant,  M.A.,  St.  ThotnaiB  Haepitol,  S.E. 

1883  MiuiBB,  RoBBBT,  Kingsholmey  East  ffagboume,  Didcot, 

1890  Mitchell,  Williah,  26  Feiichurch  Street,  E,C. 

1884  MiTCHBMEB,  JoHK,  Highlands,  Thurhw  Hill,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
1878    MocATTA,  Ebnest  G.,  18  Finch  Lane,  KC. 

1893  MoiB,  Bobbbt  W.  B.,  8  Holfy  Terrace,  Highgate, 

1883  Molbswobth,  Thb  Rev.  Viscount,  St,  Petroek  Minor,  St.  lesey,  Cornwall, 

and  8  Palace  Gate,  W. 

1891  MoLLB,  William  Macquabie,  IS  Vrincee  Square,  W, 

1869    MoNcx,  Right  Hon.  VisconNT,  G.C.M.G.,  78  Bdgrave  Road,  8,W.;  and 
Charleville,Ennisherry,  Wicklow. 

1884  fMoNBO,  Malcolm,  Cane  Grove,  10  Kelvinside  Gardens,  Glasgow, 
1884    ifoNTBFioBB,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  11  Qttecn  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 

1886  Montefiobe,  Joseph  G.,  1  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.C. 
1889    Montefiobe,  Louis  P.,  35  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1894  t^^i'y  Edwabd  R.  P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens^  S.W. 
1886    MooBE,  Abthub  Chisolm,  23  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 

1888    MoOBEy  J.  MuBRAT,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  51  Cannmg  Street,  Liverpool. 
1884    MooBE,  John,  23  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 

1888  t^ooBHOusBy  Edwabd,  care  of  Bank  of  New  2iealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C. 

1886    MoBEiNO,  Chablbs  AlgebnoN|  M.lD8tC.R,  F.G.S.|  7%e  Manor  House 
Watford. 

1886    MoBGAN,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Gbobge  Osbobne,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.?., 

69  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
1882    t^oBOAN,  OcTAYius  Vaughan,  13  Ths  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  8.W, 

1868  MoBGAN,  Septimus  Vaughan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
1884    MoBGAN,  WnxiAM  Pbitchabd,  M.P.,  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
1894    f  MoBOAN,  GwTN  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
1882    MoBBis,  Daniel,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  12  Cumberland  Boad^ 

Kew,  S.W. 

1886    MoBBiB,  Edwabd  Robebt,  J.P.,  61  Eitzjohn*s  Avenue,  N.W. 

1886  MoBBisoN,  Walteb,  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  Bush,  Leeds;  amd  77  Cromwell 

Boad,  S.W. 

1887  tMoBBisoN,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 

1889  tMoBBOOH,  John,  Military  Road,  Cork. 

1869  Mobt,  Wiluam,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

1891    MoBTEN,  Alexander,  21  Hogarih  Boad,  EarVs  Courts  S,W. 
1886    MosBNTHAL,  Habbt,  23  2>awson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

1890  Moss-Blundell,  E.  Whitaxeb,  87  Cambridge  Street,  S.W. 

1884    MossB,  James  Robebt,  M.InBt.C.E.,  26  West  Cromwell  Boad,  8.W. 

1891  Much,  Feed  A.  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  Jamet^s  Street,  S.  W, 
1886    fMuiB,  Robebt,  Heathlands,  Wimbledon  Common, 

1891  MmBHBAB,  John,  23  Begeney  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
1886  MuBBAT,  Albkandeb  Kbith,  Keith  Lodge,  Cri^,  y.B. 
1886    MuBBAT,  Chablbs,  Kylemore,  Eton  Avenue,  Hdmpsteadf  N,W. 
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Yetfof 

EtoctioD. 

1880    MvsBAT,  W.  M.,  28  Finsbury  Street,  RC, 

1884    MusoBAVBy  Gbobob  A.|  FursebanJky  Torqmy;  and  Oriental  Ct^,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

1889    Htsbb,  ALBZAiTDBBy  126  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
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1889 

1875 
1894 
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Naibit,  Ghabus  J.,  6  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing^  W, 

fNAiBjr,  JoHK,  Garth  House,  Torri  Park  Road,  Bfracombe, 

Katbak,  Alfsbd  N.y  6  Hamsell  Street,  E,C, 

KathaKi  Louis  A.,  Vathwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

Nauntow,  Qboboe  Hbbbbbt,  75  Cheapeide,  E.C, 

tNAz,  Sib  Viboile,  K.C.M.G.,  MX.C.  (Port  Louie,  Mauritius),  cat*  oj 

Messrs.  Chalmers,  Guthrie,  ^  Co,,  9  Idol  Lane,  EC, 
Nbatb,  Edward  8.,  7  Great  St.  Helenas,  E.C, 
KsBDHAXy  Sib  Josbfh,  3  Manchester  Street,  Brighton, 
tNBisH,  WiLLiAir,  The  Laws,  Dundee;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W, 
I^BLSOKy  Edwabd  Moxttaqu,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nblson,  Obobob  HENBTy  The  Lawn,  Warwick, 
Nblson,  Habold,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
NB88y  Gatik  Pabxsb,  19  PorchevUr  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Kbstlb,  Williax  D.,  BoyaX  London  Yacht  Club,  2  SavUe  Row,  W, 
Nbumaxtn^  Siomuwd,  Wamford  Court,  E,C, 
NiCHOL,  Hobbbt,  11  BunhiU  Row,  E,C, 
NiCHOLLS,  AI.FBBD  M.,  72  Holland  Road,  W, 
fNiCHOLLs,  Waltxb,  White  Rock,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
N1CHOL8ON,  81B  Chables,  Babt.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N, 
N1CHOL8OW,  Baxibl,  61  St,  PauFs  Churchyard,  E,C, 
NicoL,  Gbobob  Gabdkn,  5  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  iV.  W, 
NrTBN,  Gbobob,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1  Biskopsgate 

Street,  E,C. 
fN^msoK,  RoBEBT,  Wamford  Court,  EC, 
NoBTH,  OHABLESy  SunrWoodhouse,  near  Hudder^field, 
North,  Fbbdbbicx  Willixm,'F,Q.8., Princes  Chambers,  Corporaium  Strwt, 

Birmingham, 
fNoBTH,  Habby,  Crichton  auh,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
fNoBTHBSK,  Thb  Riqht  How.  THE  Eabl  OF,  Longwood,  Winchester, 
NouBSB,  Hekbt,  Athenaum  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.  W. 
NvoBNT,  CoLONBL  SiB  Charles  B.  F.  H.,  R.E.,  E.G.B.y  Junior  United 

Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

Oaxbs,  Abthub,  M  J).,  Leyden  Dene,  Bournemouth. 
O'BBnsK,  William  F.,  98  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Omk AKHBT,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  KC.M.G.  (Crown  Agent  f  the  Oolonies), 

Downing  Street,  S.  W. 
Omslow,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Karl  of,  G.C.M  G.,  7  Richmond  Thrraee,  White^ 

haU,S.W. 
tOFpaNHBur,  Hbbmakn. 

Obonhtatekha,  Acland,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 
Osbobnb,  Sib  Fbancis,  Babt.,  National  Club,  Whitehall  Gardens,  and 
36  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
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tOsBOSiTRy  Caitain  Fsanx,  Tke  Cedars,  Leamington. 

OsBCBN,  Hrnky,  M.In8t.C.E.  (New  Bronswick  Emigntioii  Agent),  24 

Cedars  Itoadf  Clapham  Common,  8.  W, 
Oswald,  Wm.  Waltbb,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishopsgaie 

Street,  KC. 

Otwat,  Thb  Kioht  How.  Sib  Abtuub  John,  Babt.,  84  Eaton  Square, 

S.  W, ;  and  Athenaum  Clvb,  PaU  MaU,  S.  W. 
Owor,  Edwabd  Citmliffb,  C.M.G.,  9  Westhoamt  Crescent,  W, 
Owmt,  P.  Bebbt,  12  Old  Park  Avenue,  Nightingale  Lane,  8.  W, 


tPADDOK,  John,  Suffclh  House,'6  Laurence  Pountney  Hitt,  RC, 
Pabbubt,  CaABLM,  3  Jk  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
tPABFTTT,  Captain  Jambs  L.,  2  Humber  Road,  Westcombe  Park,  Black- 
heath,  8 J!. 

Pabfitti  CAPTAbr  Wiluam,  16  Fo^  Road,  Westcombe  Park,  Blackheath, 
8.E. 

Pabx,  Thomab,  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company,  54  Old  Broad 
Street,  KC, 

Pabk,  W.  C.  GuNNiifOHAM,  25  Lime  Street,  E,C. 

Pabxbb,  Abchibald,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst;  and  2  East  India 
Avenue,  KC. 

Pabkbb,  Gbobge  B.,  24  Ashley  Place,  8.W. ;  and  Athenetum  CM,  PaU 

MaU,8.W. 
f  Pabkbb,  Hbkbt,  Iver,  Bucks, 
fPABBiN,  (tbobob  R.,  M.A.,  Harwich,  Essex, 

Pabkinoton,  Majub  J.  RoPKH,  24  Crutched  Friars,  KC. ;  6  Bevonshire 
Place,  W. :  and  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Pajbtbub,  Hknby,  19  Queen  Street,  Nayfair,  W. 

Patbbson,  John,  7^8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

tPATBBsoN,  J.  Qlaister,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

Paton,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  JoHN,  6  Prince  of  Wales's  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

fPATTBBSo:!,  Mtles,  7  Egerton  Gardens,  S,W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Han- 
over Square,  W. 

Paul,  Hbnbt  Moncbbiff,  12  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W, 
Payve,  John,  34  Coleman  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Kathlamba,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S,E. 
fpBACB,  Waltbb,   C.M.G.  (Agent'General  for  Natal),  64  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

Pbacocx,  Gbobob,  27  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C, 

fPBAKK,  Gborob  Hbbbebt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  1  St,  James's  Street,  8.W, 

PxABS,  Waltkb,  77  Comhill,  KC. 

fPiBX,  Cuthbbrt  Edqar,  25  BryansUm  Square,  W, 

tPHBX,  SiB  Hbnbt  W.,  Babt.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon. 

Pbicbbbton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Pbndbb,  Sib  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester 

House,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  KC.  ;  and  IS  Arlington  Street,  8.W. 
Pbndbb,  John  Dbnison,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  KC, 
Pbmnbt,  Edwabd  C,  8  West  HUl,  Sydenham,  8,K 
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PnciYALy  Avovwm  Q.,  59  Denmark  VilUu,  West  BrigkUm, 

Pbbcital,  Sre  Wotby  B.,  K.C.M.a.  (AgentrGenaml  for  New  Zealuid), 

13  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
Pbuums,  Hbhbt  a.,  4  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kennnffton,  W, 
PKBBiKOy  GHABLB9,  Oxjwd  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
PMbb,  Fbank,  5  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  RC, 
FcTBHSy  GoBDOK  DoKALDflOK,  Moorfidds,  E,C. 
tPsmucKy  Edward  A.,  Yarra  Yarra,  Brixton  Site,  8.W, 
PmixiFS,  Walteb,  M.I.N.  a..,  M.I.M.E.,  28  BroumhiU  Road,  Oatford,  8.E, 
PiCEwavnQ,  WiixiAX  A.,  G.M.G.y  4  Leigham  Street,  Pfymouth. 
tPLAMT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Plbtdsu^  T.  Q.,  Scottish  Club,  Dover  Street,  W, 
Plumxbs,  Hbitbt  Fbmbbbton,  Union  Mills,  near  Douglas,  Isle  qf  Man. 
Pollock,  Habbt  F.,  U  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Pools,  John  B.,  Tudor  House,  Hadley,  New  Bamet, 
tPoOBBy  Majob      (Hd  Lodge,  Newton  Toneg,  Salisbury, 
PoBTKB,  Robebt,  18  GresnhiU  Place,  Edinburgh, 

Po0NO,  Cbablbs  Jaques,  The  Woodlands,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.E. ;  and 

19  Finsburg  Cireus,  E,C, 
tPoTTBB,  JoHK  WiLSON,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C. 
PomsBi  Edmiwd  B.,  Greenmount,  Plaistow  Lane,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Pbabd,  Abthub  Campbbll,  89  Norfolk  Square,  W, 
Pbakob,  Rboinald  H.,  2  Hercules  Paseage,  E,C.;  and  Frognal,  Hamp- 

stead,  NW. 

pBAiruBDy  Pbbct  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C, 
'Praxembd,  Pbtbb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Pbatt,  J.  J.y  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  EC. 

Pbbbgb,  William  Hbnbt,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  IlIziBt.G.E.,  Gothie  Lodge, 
Wimbledon, 

Pbbyitb,  Josbpk  Wbedok,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blaekheath,  S.K 
Pbicb,  Etan  J.,  27  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 
Pbimce,  John  S.,  8  Cornwall  Mansions,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
Pbitckabd,  Chablbs  Albxandeb,  Stourport  Villa,  Salter's  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  S,E, 

Pbitchabd,  IiiBUT.-QB2«BBAL  GoBDON  D,,  B.E.,  C.B.,  United  Service 

aub,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Pbobtn,  Lbslbt  Chables,  79  Onslow  Square,  S,W. 
Pboctob,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  B,C. 
PuoH,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  60  Belsiee  Park,  South  Hampstead,  N,W. 
PuBTis,  GiLBBBT,  5  Bow  CkuTchyord,  E,C, 

Badcuffh,  p.  Coplbston,  Derriford,  Crown  HiU  R,S,0,  Devon ;  and 
Unioft  aub,  S.W. 

Badfobd,  Alfbbd,  69  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, ;  and  1  Garden 

Court,  Temple,  EC, 
Baikbt,  IIajob-Gerbbal  Abthub  Macak,  Trowseoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 
Bait,  Gbobob  Thomas,  70  j-  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Balli,  Pakdhu,  17  Belgrave  Square,  S,W, 
Bambat,  Kobbbt,  Howletts,  Canterbury. 
Baksdbh,  BicHABD,  Chadwiok  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwiekekinh 
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RikND,  Edward  E.»  107  Cannon  Street,  E.C.;  200  7Vm%  Boad,  Wanda- 
worth  Comjnon,  SJK;  and  National  Liberal  Club,  WhUehall 
Place,  S,W. 

tBANDALL,  EuoBiri  T.,  6  South  Square,  Gra^a  Inn,  W,C, 
Rankin,  Petbb,  Fumesa  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 
fBANxiN,  Jajcbs,  M.?.,  35  Enniamore  Gardena,  S.W.;  and  Bryngw^^ 
Hereford, 

Batmond,  Rhy.  C.  a..  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead, 

Rbad,  Wm.  Henry  M.,  C.M.G.,  16  Montpelier  Boad,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

RsADMAN,  Jamss  BuBOBSSy  D.Sc,  4  Llndaoy  Place,  Edinburgh, 

fRsAT,  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.S.I.,  G.G.I.E.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. 

Rbmtes,  Hugh  Wm.,  Temple  Chand)er8,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 

Rbid,  Majob-Gbnbbal  A.  T.,  Derby  Houae,  Victoria  Road,  Norwood,  S,E, 

Rbid,  Obobob,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapaide,  E,C, 

Rbnnib,  Gbobob  B.,  20  Lowndea  Street,  S.  W. ;  and  Hooley  Lodge,  Redhill. 

Rbnnib,  Gbobob  Hall,  6  Eaat  India  Avenue^  KC, 

fRicHABDS,  Rby.  W.  J.  B.,         St.  Charie^  College^  St.  Charlea*  Square, 

North  Kenaington,  W. 
RicuABDsoN,  Jaxbs  H.,  New  Lodge f  Hendon,  N.  W. 
RiCHABDaoN,  William  Ridlbt,  Laaeetleaf  Shortlanda,  Kent. 
RxDLBT,  William^  M.Iiist.C.£.y  F.G.S.,  Cheater  Houae,  Mount  Ephraim 

Soad,  Streatham,  S,W. 
RiviNGTON,  W.  John,  ^British  Trade  Journal**  113  Cannon  Street,  E,C.; 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardena,  S.W. 
RoBBBTS,  G.  Q.,  London  Hoapiial,  Wkiiechapel  Boad,  E, 
RoBBBTS,  Thomas  Fbancis,  16  Euaton  Square,  N.W, 
RoBBBTSy  Thomas  Lanodon,  Bookhurat,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
Robebtson,  Campbell  A.,  Daahwood  Houae,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E  C, 

and  11  OakhiU  Park,  Hampatead,  N.W, 
Robins,  Edwabd,  C.E.,  22  Conduit  Street,  W, 

RoBDraoN,  Augustus  0.,  53  Courtfield  Gardena,  South  Kenaington,  S,  W. 
Robinson,  G.  Cbosland,  Bed  Brick  Houae,  Campden  HiU  Boad,  Kenaing^ 
ton,  W. 

Robinson,  Hbnbt  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  St,  John'a  Villa,  Woodlanda,  laleworth. 
fRoBiNSON,  JosBPB  B.,  8  Priucca  Street,  E,C. 

RocKB,  Chablbs,  2  Prince  Arthur  Boad,  Hampatead,  N.W.;  and 

60  Weaton  Street,  S,E. 
RooBBS,  MuBBAT,  Fowcy,  Cornwall, 

RoHMBB,  W.  J.,  The  Cedar  a,  St,  Leonard  a  Boad,  Surbiton, 
Rollo,  William,  5  Stanley  Gardena,  Kenaington  Park,  IK 
RoMB,  RoBKBT,  45  Boocr  Street,  Piccadilly,  W, 
RoMiLLT,  Chablbs  £.,  55  Eccleaton  Square,  S.W. 
f  Ronald,  Btbon  L.,  14  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardena,  W. 
Ronald,  R.  B.,  Petnbury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  WeVa. 
RoFBB,  Fbbbman^  M.A.  Ozon.,  3^4  Lime  Street  Square,  E,C, 
RosB,  B.  Lancastbb,  1  Cromwell  Boad,  South  Kenaington,  S.  W. 
Ro6B,  Chablbs  D.,  BartholoTnew  Houae,  EC. 

f  RosBBBBT,  Thb  Rioht  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  K.G.,  38  Berkeley  Square,  W, 

and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
Ross,  Albzandbb,  St,  Kierana,  Lawrie  Park  Boad,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
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1888  Ross,  Captaik  Qbobok  £.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8  CoUiugkam  Gardens,  8.1V.  ;  Ait  J 
JiMior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1886    Ross,  Hugh  C,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clemenft  Lane,  E.C. 

1880  Ross,  JoHK,  iioroen.  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  68  Fineburg  P«»e- 
ment,  E.C. 

1882    Bos9,  J.  Gaaftox,  St.  Stephen' $  Manor,  Cheltenham:  and  Oriental  Chhf 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

1881  Roth,  H.  Lxiro,  32  Preeeott  Street,  Halifax. 
1894    RoTHWBLL,  Gbobob,  6  Throffmnrton  Avenue,  E.C, 

1889  RoTDS,  Charlss  Jamis,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S,W\ 

1890  RoTDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
1892    RuMNBT,  HowABO,  F.R.O.S.,  Parle  Nook,  Ei^ld;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1879    RuasEix,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Gub,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. ;  and  66  Quetnt- 

borough  Terrace,  W. 
1876    RussBLLy  Thomas,  Haremare  Hall,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

1878  RvssBLL,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  69  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

1876    RussBLL,  T.  PuBTis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross^hire,  N.B. 

1879  fRussBix,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

1891  Ryjssbll,  Wm.  Obcil,  Haremare  Hall,  Etchingham,  Suisex. 
1889    Ritthbbfobd,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey. 


1886 
1881 
1890 
1874 

1898 
1874 
1873 
1891 

1884 
1886 
1887 

1886 
1886 
1877 
1889 
1882 
1886 

1879 
1884 

1872 
1893 
1886 


Saalfeld,  Axfbbd,  Warn  ford  Court,  E.C. 

fSAiiXABD,  Philip,  87  Aldtrsgate  Street,  E.C. 

Salmon,  £^wabd  O.,  16  Colville  Road,  Bagswater,  W, 

Samubl,  Sib  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wules), 

9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Sandbman,  Albbbt  G.,  32  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
fSANDBBSON,  JoHN,  BuVer's  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
Sassoon,  Abtuub,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

fSAUNDBBS,  Fbbobbic  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmoni'sworih, 
Slough. 

Saundbbs,  Thomas  Dodoson,  Twgfordbury,  Croydon, 

Sataob,  Wm.  Fbbdx.,  Blomjield  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

ScALBS,  G.  McAbthur,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C  ;  and  St. 

Heliers,  Orleans  Soad,  Homsey  Rise,  N. 
ScALBS,  Hbbbbbt  F.,  9  Fenehurch  Street,  E.C. 
tScABTH,  Lbteson  E.,  M.A.,  Keverstone,  Manor  Road,  Bournemouth. 
ScRiFF,  Chablbs,  22  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 

ScHOLBT,  J.  Cbanbfibld,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Strett,  W. 

ScHWABACHHB,  SiEOPBiED,  42  Holhom  Vxcduct,  E.C, 

ScHWABTOB,  C.  £.  R.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  B.E. ;  and 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
ScLAKDBBfi,  Albzandbb,  10  Ccdars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Scomcb,  Captain  G.  CoLQUBOt;N,  Board  of  Trade  Office,  Custom  House, 

Dublin, 

Scott,  Abbaham,  8  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W» 
SooTT,  Andbbw,  23  London  Street,  E.C, 

Scott,  Abchibald  E.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  S,W*;  and  United 
University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.  W. 
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SooTFy  Abthub  Jbbtoisb,  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton,  Hantt, 
Bxm,  Charubs  J.,  Silgay,  Guildford, 

Scnr,  JoKK  AoAx,  KUmoney,  Oakkiil  Road,  Putney,  8,W,;  and  II 

JHataffLane,  Cannon  Street,  RC. 
ScauRFiELD,  RoBBBT,  HtU  House,  lAaneiephan,  Carmarthenshire, 
ScBUTTON,  Jaxks  Hebbbbt,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Sblbt,  Pbidbavz,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  i  Threadneedle 

Street,  E,C. 

Skllab,  Jambs  Andbbson,  Woodpark,  Lewisham  Park  Crescent,  8.E. 
*SsL9U8,  Fbbdbbick  C,  Barry mors  Home,  Waryrave,  Henley-on-Thames, 
Sblwyx,  Kt.  Rbt.  Buhop  J.  H.,  D.D ,  The  Master's  Lodge,  Selwyn 

College,  Cembridge. 
Sskflb,  Jambs  C,  F.R.Oi;.,  2  Marine  Terrace,  Kingstown,  DiMin, 
Sbbiob,  Edwabd  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Sbbooold,  G.  Fbarcb. 

Shand,  Jambs,  MJostCE.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W. ;  and 

76  Upper  Ground  Street,  S,E. 
Skabd,  John  Lovvovv,  24  Rood  Lane,  E,C, 

SKAin>-HABYBT,  Jambs  Widdbinoton,  Castle  Semple,  Lochwinnoeh,  Ren- 
frewshire, N.B, 

Shaitkok,  Abchibald,  care  of  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co,,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  EC. 
Shabfb,  W.  K  Thompson,  11  Ladbroke  Square,  dotting  Hill,  W, 
Shaw,  Ck)LONSL  £.  W.,  44  Blackwater  Road,  Eastbourne, 
Shblvobd,  William,  MJnst.C.£.,  35a  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 

8,W. 

Shbphbbd,  William  Labe,  25  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Shibwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S,W, 

Sbipstbb,  Henbt  F.,  87  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, ;  and  Conserra^ 

live  Club,  St.  James  s  Street,  S.W. 
fSniBB,  Robbbt  W.,  St.  HiUaire,  Blunt  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Shobt,  Ohablbb,  Office  of"  The  Argus;'  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Shobtbidoe,  Samuel,  55  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyds  Park,  W, 
8n>BT,  Chablbs,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.H\ 
BiLLBM,  JoHir  Hbnbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlto  i 

Club,S.W. 

f  Siltbb;  Colonel  Hvoh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst, 

jSiLTBB,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Sim,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Edwabd  Cotsoabnb,  R.£.,  37  Connaught  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W, 
fSiMMONS,  Fibld-Mabshal  Sib  Lintobn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  36  Cornwall 

Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  UnUed  Service  Gub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Commandbb  H.  G.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  #  Co.,  123  Pall 

MaU,8.W. 

tSiMPSON,  Subobom-Majob  Fbakk,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  PiccadWy,  W. 

SmcLAiB,  Abtbub,  Meadow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

SwcLAiB,  AuousTiNB  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.CJ8.  (Edin.),  Ivy  Lodge,  South 

Pethetton,  Somerset, 
SiNCLAiB,  Datid,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  19  Silver  Street, 
I  EC. 

H  H 
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1694    SiMCLAiB,  NoBMAN  A.,  11  St.  George" i  Road,  8.W,;  and  Scottish  Clnbf 

Dover  Street,  FK. 
1891    SiPPB,  Chablbs  H. 

1883  Sladb,  Gbobqb  P.,  Katumbla,  33  FitejohrCt  Avenue,  Hampetead,  N,W. 

1887  Sladb,  Hbnbt  G.,  16  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square, 
1886    Sladbn,  St.  Babhb,  Heat^field,  Reigate, 

1894    Sladbn,  St.  Babbb  Russbll,  ffeat^ld,  Reigate, 
1891    fSMART.  Francis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredhury,  Tunhridge  WdU, 

1888  Smith,  Sib  Cbcil  CLBXENn,  G.C.M.G.,  Kirkteatham  Hall,  Redoar,  York: 

1889  f Smith,  D.  Johnbtokb,  140  Wett  George  Street,  Glasgow, 

1872  Smith,  Sib  Fbanos  Villbmbutr,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing' 
ton,  S.W. 

1 885  Smith,  Hbnbt  Gabdnkb,  Tinto,  Killieser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S,  W. 
1888    Smith,  Jambs,  Office  o/"  The  Cape  Argus,''  164  Fenehurch  Street,  RC. 
1888    Smith,  Jambs  Wiluam,  Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney;  and  Naiumal 

Liberal  aub,  WhiUhaU  Place,  S.W. 

1886  Smith,  John,  2  Aldermanbury  Postern,  E.C. 

1880  fSMiTH,  JosBPH  J.,  Wells  House,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 

1884  Smith,  Samubl,  M.P.,  Carleton,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  11  Delahay 

Strwt,  S.W. 

1884  Smith,  Waltbb  F.,  S7  Royal  Exchange,  E.C, 

1886    Smith,  Wjlliam,  J.P.,  Sundown  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 893    Smyth,  Rev.  Stkwaht,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertuwn,  E. 

1881  fSoMKRViLLB,  Arthub  Fownes,  Biftder  House,  Welts,  Somerset;  and 

Oxford  attd  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
1874    SoPBB,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,  Caterham  Vall^;  and 
Devonshire  Club,  St.  Jamts's  Street,  S.  W. 

1 886  Spanibb,  Adolf,  1 14  Fellows  Road,  N.  W. 

1890  Spbncb,  LiBiTT.-CoLONBL  JoHN,  1 5  Victoria  Park,  Dover. 
1893    Spbncbr,  T.  Edwabd,  3  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  In%  W.C. 
1870    Spbnslrt,  Howabd,  F.S.3.,  F.R.G.S.,  4  BoUon  Gardens  West,  S.W. 
1888    Spicbb,  Albbbt,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.\  and  Brancepeth  Bouse, 

Woodford,  Essex. 

1887  Sfibrs,  Felix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 

1890  SpommrooDB,  Gbobob  A.,  8  Cadogan  Square,  S.W, 

1883  t^PBOsroN,  Hugh,  ^>  HUl  Lodge,  Southend  Lane,  Lower  Sydenham, 
S.E. 

1885  Sq7Ibb,   Rev.   Gbobob  Mbtlbr,  M.A.,  Gothall   Reetory,  Baldoek 

Herts. 

1879  Stafford,  Sib  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  15  Wilton  Street,  Grosvenor  Place, 
S.W. 

1885  SrkiXY,  T.  P.,  2  Fsnchureh  Avenue,  E.C. 

1893    Stamfobd,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  61  Draytom  Gardens,  S.f^. 

1891  Stanford,  Edward,  Jun.,  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

1886  fSTANLBT,  Walmslet,  MJustCE.,  The  Knowle,  Leigham  Court  Road, 

Streatham,  S.  W. 

1883  Stanmohe,  Thb  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  10  Sloans  Gardens,  S.W. ; 
and  The  Red  House,  Ascot. 

1878  Starbe,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Dum- 
fries, N.B. 
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Stbin,  Akdbew,  BrooTnfiddt  Copers  Cope  Boad,  Beckenham, 
Stephsnsuv,  Rowland  M.,  21  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W,;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Stephjwbow,  Thomas,  North  Staiiley  Hall,  Bipon, 
Stbwabt,  Albxamdbb  B.,  Alexgate,  Sandford  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 
SnwABT,  Chables  W.  a.,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  and  R,  Morison,  Blackfriart 

Street,  Perth,  N,B. 
Stbwabt,  Edwabd  C,  care  of  Messrs,  J,  and  R.  Morison,  Blaokfriars 

Street,  Perth,  KB, 
Stbwabt,  Robbbt,  CuJIgmff,  Crossmichael,  N.B. 
Strwabt,  Hobbbt  M.,  28  Fimhury  Street,  E.C, 

f  Stibliko,  Sib  Chablbs  E.  F.,  Babt.,  Glorat,  Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B, ; 

and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W, 
SriBTjifo,  J.  Abchidald,  24  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 
Stonb,  F.  W.,  B.C.L.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C, 
Stowbham,  Allbn  U.  P.,  Messrs.  Motikhouse,  Goddard  #  Co.,  28  St. 

Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  Haulkcrton,  Long  Ditton. 
fSrow,   F.  S.  Fhilipsok,  Blackdown  House,  Hademere,  Surrey ;  and 

Union  Chtb,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Stbaffobd,  Bight  Hon.  thb  £abl  of,  6  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. ;  and 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 
Stbangb,  ViNCBNT  W.,  Travaucore  House,  Pewseg,  Wilts. 
fSTBAKOWAYs,  HoN.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset;  and  5  Pump 

Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
f  Stbbet,  EDinTND,  MUlfidd  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
Stbioclamd,  Oliybb  Bofeb,  Hamp^ld,  Putney,  S.  W, 
tSTBUBBN,  Fbbdbbick  P.  T.,  Mo/pos  Lodge,  Torquay, 
SruABT,  H.  VuAJXM,  Dromana,  Cappoquin,  Ireland. 
Stuabt,  John,  F.RG.S.,  20  Bucklerebury,  E.C. 
SnruABTy  Walteb,  Kingledores,  Broughton,  Peebleshire. 
Stubobs,  E.  M.,  M.A.,  Sianlake  Park,  Tvy  ford,  Berks. 
Sutton,  Abthur  Warwick,  Sutherlands,  Reading. 
Sutton,  Lboxard,  Hazelwood,  Reading. 
SwAMBT,  Fbakcis,  147  Canncn  Strict,  E.C, 
Swift,  Dban,  Sttynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N, 
SwiMSUBNB,  U.  P.,  39  Cadogan  Square,  S.  W. 

tSruB,  Obobqb  H.,  M.A.,  HJostCE.,  Glencoe,  Tooting  Bic  Common^ 
S.W, 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.8.,  62  Camden  Square,  N.W, 


+TALI.BNTS,  Georgb  Wm.,  B.A.,  62  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

Tanoyb,  Gbobgb,  Heathfidd  Ilall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  and  35 

Qwen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tanoyb,  Sib  Richarp,  Gilbert  stone,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney,  S.W.;  and 

35  Queen  Victoria  Strcit,  E.C. 
TANNBBt  Pbofessob  Hbnby,  M.R.A.C.,  21  Hogarth  Road,  EarVs  Court, 

S.W. 

Taylob,  Ebnfst  G. 

Taylob,  Hugh  L.,  23  PhiHimore  Gardens,  W, 

B  B  2 
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Taylor,  J.  V.  E.,  14  Cockapur  Street,  8.W.;  and  St.  Faith's  Vvearaje^ 
Wandeworih,  S.W. 
1881    fTATLOs,  TjiBODonB  0.,  Sunni/  Bank,  BaUey,  Yorkekire. 
1893    Tbobtmbier,  Chablbs  Q.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Qtum  Victoria  8t„  E,  C 
1881    TnrFLB,  Sib  Richabd,  Babt.,  M.P.,  O.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  TkeNaeh,  near  H  rr- 

eeeter  ;  and  Atkenaum  dub.  Pail  Mall,  S,  W. 
1890    Tbnkamt,  Robkbt,  Primrose  Club,  Park  Place,  St,  James's,  &  W. 
1886    Thomas,  Jambs  Lbwis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S.,  Thatched   House  dub,  St. 
Janus's;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  S^re,  S.W. 

1 881  Thomas,  John,  1 8  Wood  Street,  E.  C. 

1892  ^Thompson,  K.  Mauitdb,  G.B.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W,C. 

1889  Thompsoit.  £.  Russbll,  Trinity  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooperr  Row, 

Cmtched  Friars,  E.G. 

1888  Thompson,  E.  Stmbs,  M.D.,  F.K.G.P.,  83  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1890  tTHOMPSON,  Stdkkt,  Wood  Dene,  S^venoaks. 

1889  Thomson,  Albxandbb,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C 

1875    Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Beciory,  Aston,  Stevcnaje,  Herts;  and 

St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C. 
1886    Thobnb,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  #  Co.,  Kew  Union  Street,  Moor 

Lane,  E,C, ;  and  Busdon,  Bondebosch,  Caj:e  Colony, 
1877  Thbopp,  Lbonabd  W.,  51  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
1889    TxDBT,  Ebnbst,  46  London  WaU,  E.G. 

1891  TiLUB,  Albxandbb,  Maple  House,  Ballard^ s  Lane,  Finehley,  X 
1872    TiNLiNB,  Gbobob,  12  Pembridye  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 

1883  tTiNLiicB,  Jambs  Maddbb,  The  Change,  Bockbeare,  near  Exeter, 

1893  TiNNB,  Thbodobb  F.  S.,  The  HaU  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

1892  Tippbtts,  William  J.  B.,  73  Lonyridqe  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W.; 

and  1 1  Maiden  Lane,  E.  C, 
1886    Tod,  Hbnbt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  KG. 

1882  Tomxinson,  Gbobhb  Abnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  26  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

1884  Tooth, R.  Lucas,  1  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1885  TopHAM,  William  H.,G.E.,  2  Greai  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1884    TOBLBSSB,  LiBUTFNANT  Abthub  W.,  R.N.,  HM.S.  Seagull,  Portsmouth. 
1884    tTowN,  Hbnbt,  Arkley  House,  Arkley,  Bamet. 

1892  TovNSBND,  Ghablbs,  M.F.,  J.  P.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 

1884  tTBATBBs,  John  Amobt,  Domey  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey, 
1 889    Tbbdwbn,  Edwabd  B.,  27  WaXbrook,  E.  G. 

1885  Tbill,  Grobgb,  97  Belvedere  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

1885  Tbindeb,  Olxybb  J.,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 

1  ®86    Tbitton,  J.  Hbrbbbt,  54 Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

1893  Tboup,  Hugh  Rosb,  76  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

1886  Tbovbb,  Hbbbbbt  A.,  4     6  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.G. 

1883  TuppEB,  Sib  Ghablbs,  Bart.,-  G.G.M.G.,  G.B.  (High  Gomm•^Bioner  for 

Ganada),  17  Victoria  Street,  S.  W, 
1878    tTuBNBULL,  Albxandbb,  80  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 
1885    TuBNBULL,  Robbbt  Thobbubn,  5  East  India  Avenue,  EG. 
1878    tTuBNBULL,  Waltbb,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1885    TuBNEB,  GoBDON,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  EC^ 
1891    TwEEDiB,  Datid,  78  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 
1889  I  TwBEDiB,  W.  K.,  46  Westboume  Gardens,  W, 
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1879    Ui€oa,  CLBMBfT  J.  A.,  22  Femhridge  Gardens,  W. 


883 
890 
888 
887 
888 
884 
890 
879 

880 

884 
881 
884 
889 

886 
879 
890 
878 

800 

886 

887 
894 
889 
879 
882 
893 

879 
894 
880 

882 
886 
894 

884 

887 
884 
888 
891 


tVALSKTivs,  HvoB  SvTasRLAND,  WelliMffton,  New  Zealand. 
Vakdkb  Btl,  Philip  Brbda,  61  Porekester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Vauohan,  R.  Wtmdham,  M.lD8t.C.£L,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E,C. 
Vaittik,  Clauds,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Vbitch,  Jambs  A.,  Fjfche  Hall,  Knareeborotigh, 
tVivcBiiT,C.  E.HOWABD,  C.B.,  M^.,  1  Groevenor  Square,  W, 
ViNCBXT,  J.E.MATTHIW,  ComwoU  Buildmff8,95  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
VofiBL,  8iK  Juuus,  K.C.fif  .0.,  2  River  Bank,  Eaet  MaHeeey,  KingeUm-on- 

Yom,IbaMkBM,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  1 6  Leaden  ha  II  Street,  E.  C, 

WABDnroTON,  JoHK,  SomdkiU  Cottage,  Beckenham, 

Wads,  Cscil  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Wads,  Nuosmt  Ohablss,  128  Mount  Street,  Groevenor  Square,  W, 

fWAiNWBiOHT,  BsAUCHAMP  C,  FJt.Met.Soe.,  88  Bidgmoumt  Gardens, 

Gower  Street,  W.C. 
Wainwbxght,  Chables  J.,  Elmhurst,  East  Finohleg,  N. 
Waxbfisld,  Chahlbs  M.,  FX.S.,  Belmont,  Uxbridge. 
Waxdbok,  Gsobos  Nuobnt,  T%e  Flanker,  Drumsna,  Co,  Leiirim,  Ireland. 
Walbs,  HJI.H.  Ths  Pbincb  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 

G.G.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  MarUsorougk  House,  S.W. 
Walkbb,  LmuT.-GoLOifSL  Abthub  G.,  KA.,  2  Albemarle  Villas,  Stoke, 

Jkvonport. 

tWAiXBB,  BoBSBT  J.,  F.RG.S.,  F.R.HiBtil.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Soad,  Leicester. 
Walkbb,  Russbll  J).,  11  Oureon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Wallacb,  Lawbbncb  a.,  A.MJnst.O.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E, 
Wallacb,  T.  S.  Dowkino,  Heronfield,  Potters  Bar. 
Wallbb,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Bsalings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
Walus,  H.  Boyd,  Graylands,  near  Horsham, 

Waltham,  Edwabd,  F.R.G.8.,  Weisingham  House,  46  Ckristchurch  Road, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

tWAST,  Bakdolph  C,  32  Victoria  Street,  8.W, 

Wabd,  J.  Gbifpik,  J.P.,  Thomleigh,  Stoneygaie,  Leicester. 

Wabbbk,  MajoB'Gensbal  Sib  Ghablbs,  RE.,  G.C.M.G.|  K.C.B.,  44  St, 
George's  Road,  8.W, 

WATSBHousBy  Ho:r.  G.  M.,  Hawthomden,  Torquay, 

fWATSBHouaSy  Lbokabd,  31  Montague  Square,  W. 

Watkiks,  Chablbs  S.  C,  Tower  House,  near  Orpington,  Kent ;  and  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  of  South  Africa,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Watsok,  Wxluam  CoLLnfa,  10  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W,; 
and  16  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

fWATT,  Hugh,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Watt,  Johk  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.C. 

tWATTB,  JoHK,  Allendale,  mmbome,  Dorset. 

WBATHBBLSTy  Chablbs  H.,  Messrs.  Cooper  Bros.  ^  Co.,  14  George  Strut, 
Mansion  House,  E.C, 
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Beotion. 
1880 
1869 
1886 
1881 
1892 
1883 
1893 
1869 

1887 
1892 
1875 
1888 
1877 
1880 
1888 

1878 
1881 
1892 

1873 

1886 
1882 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1889 
1886 

1883 

1884 
1888 
1889 
1887 

1879 

1874 
1886 

1891 
1886 
1878 
1889 
1879 
1891 


Wbbb,  Hxnbt  B.,  HolmdaU,  Dorking^  Surrey, 
WmsB,  WiLUAVy  NevDstead  Abbey ^  near  Noitifigkam, 
WxBBTBB,  H.  Cabticx,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  HUlkead,  Gkuyow, 
Webstbb,  Robebt  GfiAifT,  M.P.,  83  Belgrave  Boad,  8.  W, 
Wbddbl,  William,  16  St.  Hflms  Place,  E.C, 
WBLD-BLria>BLL,  Hbnby,  Lulworth  Castle^  Wareham. 
f  Wblstead,  Lkonabd,  Home  Place,  Battle, 

Wbmtss  and  Mabcu,  Thk  Riqut  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  23  St,  Jame9*§ 

Place,  8,  W, 

Wbhtwobth,  FrrzwiLLUM,  106  Cromtoell  Boad,  8,  Jf", 
Wb8t,  Rbt.  Hbkbt  M.,         Sacombe  Beetory,  Ware, 
WBsraiur,  Charlbs  K.,  Broadway  Chambers,  We§tmmaterf  8,Hr. 
Wbbtoit,  Dtson,  138  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. 
WnHBBBLL,  WiLUAX  S.,  117  ConnoH  Street,  E.C. 
Wb:arton,  Brnxm,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Webbuu,  Arthur  H.,  Ashengrownd,  Haywards  Heath  ;  ani  188  Stramd^ 

W.C, 

Whbblbb,  Chablbs,  3  Boulevard  Grancy,  Lausanne,  SwiUerUmd, 
Whitb,  I^bdham,  60  Onslow  Gardens,  8.  W, 

Whitb,  Montagu  (Consul-General  for  the  Traniyaal),  54  Vktaria  8ir$ei, 

8,  W. ;  and  73  ComhiU,  E,C, 
WHiTBy  Kobbbt,  86  Marine  Parade,  Brighton;  and  19a  Coleman  Streat, 

E.C. 

fWHiTB,  Rbt.  W.  Moorb,  LL.D.,  SlonelHgh,  BayshiU,  Chdtenhmn. 
Whttb,  Robbbt,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E,C. 
WiBNHOLTy  Abmold,  Junior  Alhenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
WiBNHOLT,EDWABD,(»irff  oj  McssTS,  A,B,  CobbJ^Co,,  34  Great  8t.  Helens,  E,C 
WiBNBOLT,  Wqxiax,  Junior  Athenaum  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
WiuuNBON,  RiCHABD  G.,  Bank  of  Addaide,  79  Comhill,  E,C, 
WiLLAKSy  Wm.  Hbnrt,  23  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  CUgSf  SeaUm, 
Devon, 

W1LLCOCX8,  Geobob  Wallbb,  M.In8t.C.£.|  4  CoUege  Hill,  Cannon  Street, 
E,C. 

W1XXIAM8,  Jamb%  Badstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  HUl,  Twickenham,  8,W, 
Williams,  Walter      Bellevue,  Sidcup,  Kent, 
f  Williamson,  Andrbw,  6  Lothbury,  E,C, 

tWcuLiAMsoN,  JoBN  P.G^  Bothesay  House,  Bichmond,  8,1V.;  and  Bale 

House,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N,B, 
Willis,  Edward,  20  Cambridge  Boad,  How,  Brighton;  and  Oriental 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Wills,  Gbobob,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E,C, 
Wills,  John  Tatlbb,  B. A.,  Chelsea  Lodge,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  8,  W, ; 

and  2  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C, 
Wilson,  Rby.  Bbrnabd  R.,  M.A.,  The  Bectory,  Kettering, 
t Wilson,  John,  93  CromweU  Boad,  S,W, 
Wilson,  John  Gbobob  Hannat,  Longwood,  Eastbourne, 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey, 
t  Wilson,  Sib  Samuel,  10  Grosvenor  Sgtiare,  W, 

Wise,  Gboboe  F.,  Bemhridge  House,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight;  and  8t, 
George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 


Tearot 


Resident  Fellows.  ill 


tWoLPF,  H.E.  Thb  Right  Hon.  Sib  HncBT  Brumxohd,  G.O.B.,  G.G.M.O., 
The  BrUish  Embaagy, Madrid,  Spain  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 
Wood,  Alfbbd,  42  Wtathourne  Park  Villas,  BayswaUr,  W» 
Wood,  Obobob,  8a  Mostyn  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W» 

Wood,  Thomas  Lbtt,  41  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, ;  United 

University  Club,  PaU  Mall  East,  S. 
WooDALL,  GoBBBT,  C.E.,  95  Polocs  Chawhers,  Westminster,  8,W, 
fWooDS,  Abthub,  8  St,  Martinis  Ptaee,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C, 
WooDWABD,  Jambs  K,  Berily  House,  Biekley. 
Wbjokt,  Alfbbd,  Bessingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 
Wbioht,  Chablbs,  Land  Corporation  of  Western  Australia,  6  Copthall 

Buildings,  E.C, ;  and  Oaklands,  99  Burnt  Ash  HUl,  Lee,  8,E. 
Wbioht,  Hbnbt,  Stafford  House,  St.  James's,  S.W, 
Wtllib,  Habvbt,  Balgoumie,  Blyth  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 


Yabdlbt,  SAMimr^  C  Jif  .G.,  New  South  Wales  Government  Office,  9  Victoria 

Street,  S,W, 
Yatbs,  Lbopold,  64  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W, 
Ybbbubor,  Bobbbt  a.,  M.P.,  27  Princes  Gate,  S.W, 
YovLy  Sib  Jaxbb  A.,  K.C.M.G.y  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  S,W, 
YouNO,  Edmttnd  MACKBNSXBy  21  Pidoos  Gate,  W. 

YouKO,  Edwabd  G.,  2  Great  Western  Road,  Wesiboume  Park,  W. ;  and 
ears  of  Messrs.  L,  Thomas  ^  Co.,  188  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

fYouira,  Sib  Fbbdbricb,  K.C.M.G.,  6  Quemsberry  Place,  South  Kensing' 
ton,S.W. 

YouNO,  OoLOHBL  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.  W. 
YuiLLB,  Andbbw  B.,  53  Hevem  Squan,  EarTs  Court,  S.W, 
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]889    Abdott,  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne^  AmitraUa, 
1891    tABBOTT,  H4BBT,  Q.O.,  1 1  HotpUol  Strmt,  Mamtrtai,  Canada, 
1889    Abbott,  Hbnbt  M.,  Bturrbtdr-at-Law,  8t,  KUU. 
1884    t Abbott,  Phiup  William,  Kiufftton,  Jamaica. 
1886    Abbott,  Hon.  R.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Uniam  Club,  Sydnty,  New  South  Waies. 
1894    Abdullah  of  Pkbax,  thb  Ex-Sultan,  Seychelles. 
1886    Ablbtt,  Jaxss  P.,  J.P.,  Johanneeburfff  IVansvaaL 
1 883    t Abubbow,  Chablbs,  F.R.G.S.,  P.  0,  Box  634,  Johamteebury,  TVoimwm/. 
1878    AcsBOTD,  Hon.  Mb.  JutmcB  Edwabd  Jambs,  Hany  Kong  (Oomspondiag 
Secretaiy). 

tAcLAND,  Hbnbt  Dtkb,  Judged  Chofmhere,  Chancery  Square,  Sydney,  New 
South  Walee. 

Acton- Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  Hew  Zeafaud, 
Acutt,  Lbonabd,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johanmeeburg,  Trantnaal, 
AcOTT,  R.  Noblb,  Durban,  Natal. 

Adamb,  FBANas,  Auatralian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
Adams,  Obobob  Hill,  Melbourne,  AuMtraUa, 

Adams,  Habbt,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  AuetraUa,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Adams,  Pbbct,  Banister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
Adams,  Richabd  P.,  Sandgate,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Adamson,  Robbbt,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
Adamson,  William  A.,  Melboume,  Australia, 

Adolfhus  GaoBOB  A.  (Supernsor  of  Castoms),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Adleb,  Ibidob  H.,  Central  Hotel,  Hamburg, 
fADTB,  Major  Goodsok,  Aurungabad,  Beoean,  India, 
AoAB,  Waltbb  J.,  Bikoya,  Ceylon. 
Agnbw,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Hobart,  Taemania, 

Adlman,  Jambs,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Melboume,  Australia. 
f  Aibth,  Albxandbb,  Durban,  Natal, 
t  Aitkhn,  Jambs,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
AiTKXN,  Jambs,  care  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  Jf"  Co.,  Melboume,  Australia, 
AxBBMAN,  Sib  John  W.,  E.C.M.G.,  Mariitburg,  Natal. 
Albrbcht,  Hbnbt  B  ,  Greenfield,  Mooi  River,  Natal. 
Albxandbb,  John,  Forest  Department,  Galle,  Ceylon, 
Albxandbb,  John  W.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  care  of  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Albxandbb,  Jambs,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Alison,  Jambs,  F.R.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Allan,  Albxandbb  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Australian  CM,  Melboume,  Australia^ 
Allav,  Gordon,  Surveyor-GeDeral,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 
Allan,  How.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Allah,  Wiluam,  Braesids,  Warwick,  Queensland. 


1888 

1891 
1885 

1888 
1887 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1879 
1887 
1892 
1892 

1882 
1885 
1888 
1892 

1873 
1880 

1881 
1894 

1880 
1889 
1883 
1891 
1891 
1878 
1887 

1879 
1886 
1893 
1885 
1891 
]886 
1880 
1880 
1892 
1880 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1877 
1891 
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Alldrxdge,  T.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  District  CommiBsionery  Sherbro, 

West  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretaiy). 
Allsn,  Altabd,  19  Church  Street,  Pretoria,  Tranatxtal. 
Allbn.  Gioboi  Botch,  ToxUth,   GUhe  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

tAiL«K,  James,  M.H.R.,Z>Mfwfit«,AewZfa/anrf  (CorresFonding  Secretary). 

Allsn,  J.  Shillito,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Allbt,  Regikald  C,  Toxteth,  Glebe  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Allrv,  S.  Nbsbitt,  Townsmlle,  Queen»land, 

Aluut,  Thaiitb,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony, 

fAixposT,  Walter  H.,  C.E.,  The  Sepp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Allbopp,  Rev.  Johk,  Donninyton,  Cato  Ridge,  Natal, 
Allwood,  Jaxbs,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Auop,  Datid  G.  E.,  Messrs.  Bligh  f  Harbottle,  Flinders  Lane,  Melhowme, 
Australia. 

Ambbose,  Hon.  Axbbose  Povah,  M.L.C.,  Pnrt  Louis,  Maurititts. 
Amhuut,  The  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Amphlett,  Gborob  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbbson,  C.  Wilobess,  J.P.,  Government  Land  Department,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
fANDBBSON,  Dickson,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Andbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D..  Government  Medical  Officer,  Cumminefs  Jjodge, 

East  Coast,  British  Guiana. 
Andkrson,  Jaxbs  F.,  6  St.  George  Street,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Andkbson,  Geobob  William,  M.P.P.,  Lake  District,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia, 

Andbbson,  Wiluam  Trail,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

tANDBEW,  Duncan  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Andrews,  Charles  George,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Andrews,  Gborgb  R.,  The  Waterworks  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fANDREWS,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

f  Andrews,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Andrews,  Wuxiam,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Maritrhurg, 

Natal.  : 
tANOAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 
Anoove,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
f  Angus,  Jambs,  32  ELizabeih  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Annand,  George,  M.D.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Anthonisz,  Jambs  0.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore. 
Archer,  Archibald,  M.L.A.,  Gracemere,  Roekhampton,  Queensland, 
Arches,  William,  Gracemere,  Roekhampton,  Queensland, 
Armbristbb,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Armstrong,  Alexander,  Beacomfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Armstrong,  George  S.,  Verulam,  Natal. 
Armttaqb,  Rbrtband,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Armttage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Abnbll,  C.  C,  524  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Arnold,  James  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Abundbl,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

Stdnbt  E.,  Eastwell,  vid  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
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AsHLBT,  Hon.  Edwabo  Chaalm,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  Lomis, 
Maufitiui, 

AsTLEB,  Habtst  Eustacb,  M.D.,  61  C6Uin»  Street,  Meiboume,  Australia. 
Athbbstonb,  Edwik,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
tAnnBSTONBy  Q-utbon  T).,  MJnstC.B.,  Bloemfontein,  OramgeFrte  State 
*ATHBBSToirBy  W.  GuTBON,  M.D.,  Grakamstown,  Cape  Cohmy. 
fATKiKsoN,  A.  U.,  Meeere.  Af orison  j-  Atkinson,  Lambton  Quay,  WeUimgUm, 
New  2iealand, 

f  Atkimson,  Hok.  Mr.  Justicb  Nicbolas,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Atkinson,  J.  Mitfobd,  M.B.,  Governtnent  Civil  Hoepital,  Hong  Kcng, 
fAniNSON,  R.  HoPB,  Equitable  lAfe  Assurance  Society  of  the  Untied 

States,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
ATTBNBOBOUGHy  Mabk,  32  Bamord  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tATTBNBOROUGH,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Attwbll,  Jambs  W.,  Messrs.  Aitwell  ^  Co,,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohmy. 
AuBBT,  John  Gbobob,  Advocate,  Johan$uslmrg,  Transnaal, 
AuTBATy  P.  Eucio,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Atbbs,  Fbank  RiCHicAN,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


1885 

1883 
1883 
1880 
1876 
1886 

1880 
1887 
1889 

1892 
1882 
1893 
1893 
1878 
1892 


1883 

1884 
1891 
1889 
1893 
1891 
1884 
1887 

1882 
1876 
1884 
1881 
1884 
1887 
1875 
1893 
1887 
1891 
1870 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1884 
1892 
1886 
1887 

1890 


Badnali,  Hbbbbbt  Owbn,  J.P.,  ResidoDt  Magistrate,  Beacon^Uld,  Cape 
CoUmy. 

f Baoot,  Qbobob,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Guiana, 
tBAooT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
f  Bailbt,  Abe,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bailbt,  All4N80N,  GoTemment  Agent,  Kurun^ala,  Ceylon, 
fBAiLLiB,  Sib  Gbobgb,  Babt.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 
Bainbbibob,  Captain  Wiluak,  Union  Steamship  Company, 
Baibd,  A.  Rbid,  Leighton  Hall,  Wellington  Street,  Windsor,  Victoria 
Australia. 

Bauwbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Baldwin,  Captain  W.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

fBALFOUB,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Ball,  Captain  Edwin,  R.N.R. 

fBALLABD,  Captain  Hbnbt,  Durban,  Natal. 

fBAucB,  Abthub,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Walee, 

Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bam,  Pbtbvs  C.  tan  B.,  ViUa  Maria,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Banxabt,  Fbbdbbick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fBANKiBB,  Fbanx  M.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Bannbbman,  Samxtbl,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Baptistb,  Gbobqb  a.,  Stipendiary  Magistmte,  Hose  Belle,  Mauritius, 

Babbbb,  Chablbs,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Babbbb,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 

Babclay,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Ttumania, 

Babff,  H.  £.,  Registrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 

Babnabd,  Samttbl,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

Babnbs,  J.  F.  Etbltn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Snrreyor 

General,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
fBABNBS,  Robbbt  S.  W.,  A.MJnstC.E.,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
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Tfltfof 
BeotioB. 

1888    fBASNBTT,  Capt.  £.  AuiEBNON,  Gommiindant  of  Gonstabulary,  Sandakan 
Briiuk  North  Bomeo, 
fBARB,  How.  Albxb.,  M.C.F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
ffiABBBTT,  Chables  Huoh,  PrttoriCf  Tranwaal, 
Bar&ikoton,  John  Wildican  S.,  Portland,  Knysna,  Cajpe  Colony, 
Babrow,  H.,  -Colmar  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tBABB-SHiTH,  HoBBBT,  Torrtfis  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babb-Smith^  Thomas,  Adelaide^  South  Australia, 

Babbt,  Hon.  Sib  Jacob  D,,  Jadge  President,  Eastern  District  Court, 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
BABTBB,CKABUB9,B.C.L.,He8identMagi8trat6,  TheFinish,  MariiehurgyNat^U. 
Babton,  Fbbdbbictl  G.,  J,T.,"Moolbong;*  Bodigal,  New  South  Wales; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Babtox,  Gbobob  W.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  ' 

Babton,  William,  Bazmter*at-Law,  IVentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Baboom,  Hbmbt  S.,  Collector  of  Castomfl^  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
Batchklob,  Fbbddvakd  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Bunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Bathubst,  Hbkbt  Wm  Seremban,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements, 
Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Battbn,  IloBBRT,  Collector-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBATTLBT,  Fbedbbick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  Neto  Zealand. 
Baty,  Habold  J.  L.,  Nount  Scbert  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Batt,  Sbbkbt  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Mah^,  Seychelles. 

Bawdbn,  William  H.,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,Cape  Colony. 
Batlbt,  Majob  Abdbn  L«,  West  India  Regt,,  Jamaica. 
fBATLBT,  William  Hxtnt,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Batus,  John,  Pigg^  Peak,  Swagiland  (via  Barberton,  Transvaal). 
Batlt,  Majob  Gbobob  C,  A.D.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Government  House,  Belize, 

British  Honduras, 
fBATNBS,  JossFH,  M.L. A.,  J.F.,  Nels  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal, 
Baynbs,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 

Bbanlands,  Ebt.  Canon  Abtbttb,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Bbabd,  Ckablbs  Halman,  Solicitor^eneral,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Bbab,  Gbobob  Abchibald,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbaufobt  Lbickstbb  p.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Bbcx,  a.  W.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
f Bbck,  Chablbs  Froctob,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
f  Bbcx,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fBacKBTT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Dransvaal, 
'  fBsDDT,  William  Hbnbt,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 
fBKDFOBD,  Subgbon-Majob  GiTrHBiB,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

BBBB,  D.  M.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 
Bkbston,  Capt.  R.  Dudley,  Judge  of  the  Sessions  Court,  Sandakan, 

British  North  Bomeo, 
Bibtham,  Gbobob,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Bkbtham,  William  fl.,  Wairarapa,  WelUngton,  New  Zealand, 
Bbgo,  Albxandbb,  1  Birdcage  Walk,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
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1893  Bell,  Anthony,  Civil  Service  dub,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  CoUmg. 

1884  Bell,  Qbo.  F.,  care  of  Meure,  Gibbty  Bright,  ^  Co.,  Melboume,  Auttralta. 
1882  Bkll,  Obobob  Mbbbdith,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 

1886  Bbll,  John  W.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Queenstownt  Cape  Colony, 

1 889  Bbjx,  Hon.  Valbntinb  O.,  M  L.G.,  M.InstCE.,  Diroetor  of  Public  Works, 
Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1 882  tBBLLAiBS,  SB4F0BTH  Mackinzib,  69  Main  8t„  Georgetown,  BritiMh  Gmama, 

1886  Bbllamt,  Gbobob  C,  Jugra,  Selangor,  Straits  Settkments. 

1888  fBBLLAMT,  Hbnbt      A«M.In8t.C.E.,  F.RBi.S ,  Snperintdiideiit  of  Pnblie 

Workfl,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1888  BBLL4MT,  JosBPfl  £.  B.,  C.E.,  Midlines  River,  British  Honduras, 

1887  Bbllbw,  Captain  William  Septixxjs,  J.P.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  Bbninofibld,  Jambs  J.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1885  Bbningfibld,  8.  P.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  t^>N7AMiN,  Lawbbncb,  NestUwood,  George  St,  East,  Melboume,  Australia. 

1894  Bbnnett,  Alfrbd  C,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Griqua  Town,  Cape  Colong, 

1888  tS«''NBTr,  Chbis.,  Roekmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  Bbnnbtt,  Ck)UBTBNAY  Waltbb,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Riunion. 

1891  Bbnnbtf,  Vitiak  J.,  Civil  Service,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1880  Bbnnbtt,  Samubl  Mackbnxib,  Assistant  Colonial  Treasnrsr,  Freefoum, 

Sierra  Leone, 

1875  Bbnsusan,  Ralfh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  Bbnsusan,  Samttel  L.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1878  Bbbkblbt,  His  Honoub  Chibp  Justice  Hbnbt  S.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1880  Bbbkblbt,  Captain  J.  H.  Hardtman,  Vice-President,  Federal  CobbciI  of 

the  Leeward  Islands,  Shadwdl,  St.  Kitts. 

1892  Bbbnacchi,  Signor  A.  G.  Dnoo,  Maria  Island,  Tasmania, 

1887  Bbbbt,  Hon.  Sir  Obaham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Melboume,  Australia, 

1893  Bbbtbam,  Eobbrtson  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johannesburg,  jyansvaal, 

1885  Bebtband,  Wm.  Wickram,        Cove,  Falkland  Islands. 

1887  t^""^*"'*  Gbobob  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 

1888  t^ETTKLHEiM,  Hbnbi,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1891  tBBTTiNOTON,  J.  Bbindlet,  Briudlcy  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Wales, 

1889  Bbvbridoe,  Gbobob,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1884  Bbtnon,  Erasmus,  Bombay,  India. 

1883  Bbtts,  H.  N.  Duvbrobr,  C.M.G.,  St,  Denis,  Bourbon,  Riuniom, 

1892  tBHATT  PuRNANAVD  Mahanand,  Barrtster-at-Law,  Albert  Building,  Fore, 

Bombay, 

1884  fBiCKFORD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1881  tS>^>™»  ^-  ^-t        Elisabeth,  Cape  ColTny. 
1889  t^roBN,  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Bidwbll,  John  0.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1886  ^^iOQ9,  T.  Hescbth,  F.S.S.,  Comptroller  of  Burma,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1877  Birch,  A.  S.,  Fitsherbert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1883  Birch,  Jambs  Kortrioht,  The  Grange,  Penang,  Straits  SettUmsaU. 

1893  Birch,  William  C.  Caccu,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1878  Birch,  W.  J.,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1887  fBiRCH,  WiLUAM  Walter,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1891  i  Bukcx,  Ernbst,  M.D.y  Government  Resident,  Broome,  Western  Australia, 
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Black,  Victor,  M.B.,  C  M.,  Southern  Cross,  Western  Justrnlia, 
f  BL4csBYJBir,  AxTOKD  L.,  Port  Elieaheth,  Cape  Colony » 
Blackwood,  Arthub  R..  Mont  Alto,  Afelboume,  Australia, 
Blackwood,  Robebt  0.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Blagbotb,  Majob  Hemby  John  (13th  Hassara). 

Blainr,  Caftain  Alfbbd  K.  B.,  C.M.R.,  MoutU  Frere,  Griqualand  East, 
Cape  Colony, 

tBLAiNB,  Sib  C.  Fbbdbrick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Blaikb,  Hbrbbbt  F.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Blaib,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 

Blaib,  William,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetovm,  Britifh  Guiana, 
f  Blaizb,  Kichabd  Bkalb,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

fBLAXB,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnby  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Kingston, 
Jamaica, 

Bland,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Revenue,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Blank,  O^cab,  Hamburg, 

fBLow,  John  Jbllinqs,  care  of  Payette  VaVey  Bank,  Payette,  Idaho, 
U.S.A. 

Blundell,  M.  p.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bltth,  Danxkl  W.,  Civil  Service,  GaUe,  Ceylon, 

BoBABDT,  Albbbt  0.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBoDT,  Rev.  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Trinity  College,  Tcronto, 
Canada, 

tBoooiB,  Albzandbb,  P.O.  Box  791,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Boolb,  Jaxbs  Linton,  M.B.,  District  Surgeon,  Victoria  West,  Cape  Cclony, 
Bow,  Fbsdbbic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Bow,  Stanley,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

BoLOEB,  Fbanx  L.,  J.P.,  Quingebora,  Westbury  Street,  East  St.  Kild^, 
Melbourne,  Australia, 

BoMPASy  Fbedbrick  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 

Bond,  Hon.  Robebt,  M.L.A.,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland. 

BoMNiN,  Alfbed,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BomnN,  Alfbed,  Jvn.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BoNNiN,  p.  Fbed.,  J.P.,  Tchaba,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

BoNNTN,  William  Wingfield,  A.M.Infit.C.E.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

Bookbb,  Joseph  D.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

f  BoBTON,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

Botsfobd,  Charles  S.,  524  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Bottomlbt,  John,  P.O.  Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Bouchbbtillb,  a.  de,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Boult,  Percy  S.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

BouBDiLLON,  E.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

fBouRKR,  Edmuxd  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

BouBKE,  Welleslet,  155  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fBouuNE,  E.  F.  B.,  Government  Secretariat,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

■fBoTOFiBLD,  The  Right  Rev.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 
Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

BovELL,  Hon.  Hsnbt  A.,  M  L.C.,  Attorney-General,  Barbados, 
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1882 


1888 
1887 
1889 
1874 
1881 
1880 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1885 

1892 
1890 

1888 
1801 


Bownr,  Hok.  Oharlbs  Christophbr,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Chrittckmrch, 

New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
BowBN,  TH0M4S,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  BarbadoB, 
tBowBir,  Thomas  H.,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 
tBowBN,  William,  Kalimna,  Balnarring,  Vietoriaf  Australia. 
B017XBB,  John  Mitfobd,  1%arfidd,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Cclowy. 
BoTD,  E.  N.  BucHANAK,  AccTo,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
BoTLBy  Arthur  Edward,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

BoTLE,  Hon.  Cavendish,  C.M.G.,  M.E C,  Oovemmcnt  Secretary,  George* 

town,  British  Guiana. 
f  BoTLB,  Frank. 

BoTLB,  J.  Francts,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
f  BoYLB,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

Bbaddon,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  N.  C,  K.C.M.a.,  M.H.A.,  Hohart, 
Tasmania, 

Bradfibld,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.L.C.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

Bradford,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Brainb,  C.  Dimond  H.,  C.E.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 

Brandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Brassbt,  Major  W.,  Wanganui,  Neiv  Zealand. 

tBRAUD,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana, 

Brat,  Henry  David,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Breakspbar,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 


Breitmetbr,  Ludwio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Brentnall,  Hon.  Frederick  T.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Brett,  J.  Talbot,  M.R.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Bridge,  H.  H.,  Fairfield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Bbidoes.  Commander  Walter  B.,  R.N.,  TrawaUa,  Victoria,  AnsiralU, 

Bridges,  W.  F.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

Brioos,  Hon.  Joseph,  M.L.C.,  Stoney  Grove,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 

Brink,  Andries  Lanoe,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bqistbb,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Bbistowe,  Lindsay  Wm.  (District  Commissioner),  Accra,  Gold  Owst 
Colony. 

Broadhurst,  Charles  E.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Brock,  Jeffrey  Hall,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
fBRODBRicK,  Frederick  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fBRODBRicK,  George  Alexander,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Brodrick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  TraTisvaal. 
Brodrtck,  Albert,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Brooks,  Dr.  James  H.,  MahS,  Seychelles. 
Brooks,  William  Henry,  Adelaide,  South  Attstralia. 
Broome,  H.E.  Sir  Frederick  Napibr,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Trinidad. 

Brothers,  C.  M.  ,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Brown,  A.  Selwyn,  C.E.,  Hayes  Street,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Brown,  Charles  F.  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Brown,  Captain  Howard,  8  Andras»y  Sfrasse,  Bttda-Petth,  Hungary. 
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Brown,  John  Charles,  Durban,  KataX, 

Bkown,  J.  Drtsdalh,  cjo  W,  G,  Brawn,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Victoria,  Prahran, 

Melb&ume,  Australia. 
Brown,  John      Standard  Bank,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
Brown,  J.  £lus,  Durban,  Natal. 
Brown,  J.  H.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Brown,  J.  Huntkr,  Wairoa,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
fBRowN,  John  Lawrsncb,  Methden,  Bowenfels,  New  South  Wales. 
fBROWN,  Maitland,  J.P.,  Kesident  Magistrate,  GeraidUm,  Western 

Australia, 

Brown,  Hon.  Richard  Mtms,  M.L.C,  District  Judge,  Make,  SepcheOes, 
Brown,  Williak,  M.A.,  M.B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Brown,  William  Villibbs,  M.L.A.,  TownsviUe^  Queensland. 
fBBOWNK,  Hon.  C.  Macaulay,  M.L.O.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
Bbownx,  Leonard  G.,  J.P.,  Buekland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBROWNE,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Brucb,  H.E.  Sir  Charlbs.  K.C.M.O.,  Government  House,  Grenada,  West 
Indies. 

f  Brucb,  Gborob,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fBRUCB,  J.  R.  Baxter,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

fBRUCB,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wombalano,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fBRUNNBR.  Ernbst  Auoust,  Eshows,  Zulu  Natitfe  Reserve,  South  Africa. 

tBBTANT,  Alfred  T.,  District  Officer,  Bindings,  Straits  Settlements. 

Buchanan,  Hon.  Mb.  Jcsticb  E.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Buchanan,  Hector  Cross,  J  P.,  Colombo,  Ceylcn. 

Buchanan,  Walter  Clarkb,M.H.R.,  Wairarapa,  Weaington,  New  Zealand, 
Buchanan,  Walter  Cross,  Palmersion  Estate,  Lindmla.  Talawakelle,  Ceylon, 
fBucHANAN,  W.  P.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bucklbt,  Gborob,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand, 
fBucxLBY,  Mars,  J.P.,  Beaulieu,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BuDD,  John  Chambrm,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Singapore, 
BuLLBR,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G  ,  F.R.S.,  WeUington,  New  Zealand. 
BuLLfYANT,  William  Hosb,  Yeo,  near  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Bult,  0.  Maitoin,  J.P.,  Native  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
BuRBURY,  Edward  P.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  New 
Zealand, 

fBuRDBxiN,  Sydney,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
BurforiwHancock,  His  Honour  Chief  Justicb  Sir  Henry  J.,  C.M,G., 
Gibraltar. 

Burgess,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 

BuREE,  Hon.  Samuel  Constantinb,  M.L.C.,F.R.G.8.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fBuRXiNSHAW,  John,  Advocate,  Singapore, 
Burmester,  John  A.,  Ratttnitte,  Ukuwala,  Ceylon. 
BuRNsiDE,  Sir  Buucr  L. 

Burrows,  Stephen  M.,  Civil  Serrice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fBuRSTALL,  Bryan  C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Burt,  Albert  Hamilton,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Burt,  Septimus,  Q.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Burton,  Captain  George,  R.N.R.,  S.S,  Bangitira.* 
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1889  <  BuBTT,  Maubicb,  Aktise  (vid  Accra),  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1892  BusBT,  Albxakdbr,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  Bush,  Robkbt       Clifton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia. 
1889    BuflSBT,  Fbank  H.,  Johannesbury,  TVansvaal. 

1886    Butler,  Hbnby,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  BoTLKB,  Captain  Vbbb  Aldan,  Inspector  of  Police,  Port  Loui*,  Mauriiius. 
1872    BuTLBR,  Major-Gbnbral,  Sir  William  F.,  K.C.B. 

1888  Butt,  J.  li.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand^  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1889  Buttbbton,  Wiluaic,  MJosLCE.,  OoTernment  Railways,  Jhtrban,  Naiai. 

1890  tBuTTBRwoRTH,  Arthur  R.,  Barrister^at-Law,  Demman  Chambers,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales, 

1882    t^^'^TO^y  Fbbdbrick,  Durban,  Natal, 
1 882    BusACorr,  Hon.  C.  Hardir,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 


1893    t^ACCiA,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

1 885    Cadbll,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.G.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1892    fCAiN,  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1878  fCAiRNCBOss,  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Council,  Georye,  Caps 
Colony. 

1879  Caldbcott,  Harry  S.,  P.O.  Box  574,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 

1884  Caldbr,  Wiluam  Hbndbrson,  Ravelston,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  AuetraUa, 
1890    Caldicott,  Harybt,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Sunyei  Vjony^ 

Straits  Settlements, 
1883    Callcott,  John  Hopb,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1892  Calvert,  Albert  F.,  F.R.G.S.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1893  Camsron,  Allan,  P.O,  Box  716,  Johanneshury.  Transvaal. 

1885  Cambbon,  Hbctor,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1893  Campbbll- Johnston,  Augu6Tinb,  Garvama,  California,  U,S.A. 
1878  I  Campbbll,  A^H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1873    Campbisll,  Charles  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1883    Campbell,  Colin  Charles,  Kimbcrley,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  Camfbbll,  G.  Murray,  C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Kwala  Lumper 

Straits  Settlements. 

1890    Campbell,  Jambs  P.,  Temple  Chambers,  Ftatherston  Street,  WeUinyton 
New  Zealand, 

1889    Canter,  Richard  A.,  New  South  Wales  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1886    Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892    Capper,  Alfred  Houston,  Civil  Service,  Singapore, 

1880  Capper,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1883  Cabbw,  Walter  R.  H.,  The  Club,  Yokohama,  Japan, 
1877    Caroill,  Edwabd  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1889    1  Caroill,  Henry  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  ColumLia. 
1889    1  Caroill,  Walter,  cnre  of  Colonial  Bank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Carlilb,  Jambs  Wrrn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
1872    Caron,  Hon.  Sir  Adolphb  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1 886    fCARR,  Mark  Wm.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  MarHebury,Nata 

1894  Carbicx,  Alexander,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand, 

1888    fCARRiNOTON,  CoLONEL  SiR  Fredericx,  K.C.M.G.,  Mafekvng,  British 
Bechuanaland, 
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ISOO    Cabrinoton,  Gbobob,  F.C.S.,  Carrinffton,  Sarbadoi, 
1883    t^^i^BiM^'i^i'y  Bo^*  J*  Wobbhx,  Q.G.,  C.M.a.,  D.C.L.|  Attorney-General, 
Georgetown^  British  Guiana. 
fCABRUTEBBSy  David,  Eost  Demerora  Water  Commission,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
CABBurnEBS,  Geobob  F.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

Gabtkb,  Chablbs  Claudius,  J.P.,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gabtbb,  His  Excbllkwct  Sib  Gilbbbt  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Gasbt,  His  Homoub  Judob  J.  J.,  G.M.G.,  36  Temple  Court,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Gastbll,  the  Vkk.  Abchdbacon  H.  T.  S.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip's, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Gastbns,  Emil,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Gastob,  Ghbistiait  F.y  M.B.,  Mahaica,  British  Guiana, 
Catob,  Gbobgb  C.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Gatto,  JoHir,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Cayb,  Henbt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Catb,  nERBEBT,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Croydon  Goldfidds,  Queensland. 
Gate,  Wm.  Remdall,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Gavby,  Qeorgb,  Charters  lowers,  Queensland. 
fCsKTENO,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Ghabaud,  John  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fGHADWicx,  Kobbbt,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 
Soufh  Wales, 

Ghaffbt,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia, 
*Chaillet-  Bbbt,  Joseph,  Auxerre,  Yonne,  France, 
GiuLMEBS,  Nathaniel,  Valeoi,  Savu  Savu,  Fyi, 
Ghaicbeb9,  John  Batcliffb,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies, 
CHAMDERSi,  Roland,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Middemount,  Richmond  DivU:on, 
Cafe  Colony. 

Chantbkll,  Hun.  Henbt  W.,  Andi tor-General,  Trinidad  (Gorrespondiog 
Secretary). 

Ghapvan,  Ghablbs  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ghapman,  Gbobob  S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Ghapmak,  John,  M.D.,  31  Avenue  de  FOpira,  Paris. 
Ghapman,  Stanfobd,  189  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Ghableswobth,  Henbt  R,  Suva,  F(;'i. 
Ghastelubr,  Piebbb  L.,  Q.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Ghatbb,  Hon.  G.  Paul,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong, 
f  Ghattob,  John  G.,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 
fCHEBSMAN,  RoBBBT  SucxLiNO,  167  Paddiugtou  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 

Gbebtham,  Geobob  Rocbb,  5  Mission  Row,  Calcutta, 
f  Ghintamon,  Uubbtchund,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay, 
Ghisholm,  Edward,  lona,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  WaJes, 
Ghisholm,  Jambs  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Ghisholm,  W.,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

IGhbistian,  Henbt  B.,  Port  Elieabeth^  Cape  Colony  (GoxMponding 
Secretary). 

It 
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1881  fCHBiSTiAN,  Owen  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Christiani,  Hbnrt  L.,  Georgetown^  Brituh  Guiana, 

1888  Chbistisok,  Kodbbt,  Lammermoor,  Hughtnden,  Queenaland. 

1884  Chtrcoill,  Captain  John  Sprncbr,  Commissioner,  St,  Kitts, 

1889  fCHtTRCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  Mutgrave  lioad,  Durban,  Natal. 
1889    fCi^HK,  Gowan  C.  8.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Clark,  Jambs  A.  R.,  care  of  Messrs,  DaJgeiy  f  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1890  Clapk,  John,  Australian  Club,  Sjdney,  New  South  Wales. 
1889    Clark,  John  P.,  Shooter* s  Hill,  Jamaica. 

1882  t(^^*  Walter  J.,  Melbourne  dub,  Australia, 

1880  Clark,  William  F.  R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  ' 

1888  Clark,  Major  William,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1885  tCLARKB,  Alfred  R,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  Clarkb,  Frederic  J.,  Couerley  Plantation,  Barbados. 

1887  Clarkb,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Fielding,  ffong  Kong. 

1 884  Clarkb,  George  0*Malley,  Police  Magistrate,  Sydney,  New  South  Wafee. 
1884    f Clarke,  Joseph,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886    Clarke,  His  Honour  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Resident 
Commissioner,  Eshowe,  Zulu/and. 

1889  Clarke,  Hon.  William,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882    Clarke,  Hon.  Sir  William  John,  Bart.,  M.L.C.,  Buperfs  Wood,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

1882    f  Clarkb,  William  Phillips,  Messrs.  Da  Costa  ^  Co.,  Barbados, 
1886    Clarkson,  Captain  J.  Booth,  L.R.C.P.,  214  West  lAth  Street,  New 
York, 

1888  fCLETELAND,  Frank,  GuUdford,  Western  Australia, 

1882  Clifford,  Sra  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stony  hurst,  Christehurch,  New 

2^aland. 

1888  CoATES,  John,  285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  Cock,  CoRNBLrus,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  CocKBURN,  Adolphus,  Cape  Gracias  d  Dios,  BepMio  of  Nicaragua  («4 

Grey  Jhwn). 

1881  CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  Britith  Honduras. 
1880  CoDD,  John  A.,  P.O.  Box  407,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1889    CooHLAN,  Charles  P.  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1889    CooHLAN,  Jamf^  J.,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1888    Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  lYansvaal. 

1883  Cohen,  Neville  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  Maitland  West,  New 

South  Wales, 

1888    CoLB,  Fbkdbbick  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaioa. 
1886    Cole,  Rowland,  Oni  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1893    CoLB,  Samuel  S.,  Jubilee  House ,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  CoUmy^ 

1891  CoLBBROOK,  Albert  E.,  142  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1885  Colebrook,  George  E.,  Messrs.  LUley,  Skinner,  f  Colebrook,  MeUnmrne, 

Australia. 

1892  CocBMAN,  James  H.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1882  Coleman,  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Collet,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1889  Collier,  Frbderick  William,  Postmaster-General,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
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GoLLiBB,  JsNxiif,  Werndew,  Irving  Road,  Tocralr^  Melbourne,  Australia ; 

and  Australian  Club, 
Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Beuta's  TtUgram  Co.,  Lim„  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Collins,  R  L.  Stbatton,  P.  0.  Box  1 54,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 
CoLLTBB,  Hon.  William  R.,  Attorney-General,  Singapore, 
fCoLQuaouN,  Robert  A.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal, 
CoLTON,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
CoxBBS,  Hon.  Edward,  C.H.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Comissiono,  W.  8.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Si,  George^s,  Grenada. 
CoMFTON,  LiETJT.  j.  N.,  R.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  "  Countess 

of  Derby"  Sierra  Leone, 
Condon,  Gkorob,  P.  0.  Box  1 7,  Vryhurg,  British  Bcchuanalavd^ 
Connolly,  J.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Connolly,  R.M.,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 

Connor,  Hon.  Edwin  C,  M  L.C.,  Belize  Eetate  and  Produce  Co,,  British 
Honduras. 

Cook,  E.  Boybr,  J.P.,  Thomhill,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 
Cook,  John. 

CooKB,  John,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mtrcantile  Agency  Co., 

Limited,  555  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CooLKY,  WiLUAK,  TowD  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal, 

CooFB,  Colonel  Wx.  Jesser,  Mariedahl  Cottage,  Newlands,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony. 

CooFBB,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pope  A.,  Bowen,  Queensland, 
Copland,  William,  Tufton  Hall,  Grenada. 
Corbet,  Frederick  H.  M.,  M.R.A.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tCoRDNBR- James,  John  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  P.O,  Box  1156,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Cork,  Philip  C,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston,  Jamatca, 
Corner,  Charles,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  910  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  Texas, 
V,S,A. 

Cornwall,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Cosby,  Major  A.  Moroan,  London  and  Ontario  Investment  Co.,  Toronto, 
Canada, 

Cotton,  Alfred  J.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland, 
CoTTRELL,  Henry  E.  P.,  care  of  Syria-Ottoman  Bailway  Offices,  He^fa, 
Palestine, 

Court,  Roger  F.,  Public  Works  Dejyt.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Courtney,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
CouBENS,  R.  Lewis,  P.  0.  Box  1161,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Cowdbroy,  Benjamin,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corre- 

sponding  Secretary). 
fCowiB,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Cox,  Charles  T.,  Georgetouni,  British  Guiana. 
fCox,  Hon.  Gboroe  H.,  M.L.C,  Mitdgee,  New  South  Wales. 
Craio,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C,  Chapetton,  Jamaica. 
f  Craioen,  Hon.  William,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Cranb,  Hon.  S.  Leonard,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  Snperintending  Medical 

Officer,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cranswick,  Willulm  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

ii2 
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1884  fCBATSK,  William  HniBT,  KimberUy,  Cape  CoUmif, 

1890  fCBAWFOBD,  Hoir.  Alfbbo  J.,  M.L.C.,  Vewoaetle^  Natal. 

1 875  Cbawford,  Libut.-Colonbl  Jau bb  D.,  C6U  8t.  AnUdme,  Montrtal,  Canada. 

1887  Cbawlbt-Bobybt,  Abtbokt  P.,  MakagattoUef  Nuwara  EHyOf  Ceylon, 
1884  fCBBBWBLL,  Jacob,  JohannMburg^  Tranmmal, 

1890  CBB0SALL,  PaXTU 

1891  Oboft,  Hbicbt,  M.P.P.,  J.P.,  MtmiU  Adelaide^  Victoria,  Brituh  Columbia. 

1888  Cboohait,  £.  H.,  M.D.,  Beaconsjield,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Cboox,  Hbbbbbt,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Beaam$field,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  Cboppbb,  Gbobgb,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  fCBOBBT,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  ffobart,  Tasmania. 

1891  ^Cboes,  John  Wm.,  A.N.L.,  Pakad^s  Location  (trid  Weenen),  Natal. 

1887  CuDDBFOBDy  WiLLiAM,  LocbI  Auditor,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1883  t^ULLEN,  Chablbs  Edwabd,  care  of  the  German  Consul,  Buenos  Ayres. 

1884  fCuLMBB,  Jambs  William,  M.L.A.,  Nassau^  Bahamas. 

1889  CvMMiMO,  John,  Plantation  Blairmont,  BerbicSf  British  Guiana. 

1882  CxrMMiiio,  W.  Oobdon,  District  Magistxata,  Mount  Frere,  Griquaiand 
East,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  CuNiNGUAM,  Gbakyille  C,  480  Guy  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1892  CuNNiNaHAM,  A.  Jackson,  Lanyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales. 
1874  CuBBiB,  Jambs,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1893  GuBTis,  JosBPH  Wm.,  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S. A. 
1884  CuacADBN,  Geo.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.G.P.E.,  Bay  Street,  Port  Melbourne^ 

Australia. 

1892  CuTHBEET,  Hon.  Henbt,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Mdboume,  Australia, 

1878  Dale,  Sir  Langram,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Dalbymplb,  John  Tatlob,  Waitatapia,  Bulls,  New  Zealand. 

1890  fDALBTMFLB,  Thomas,  Eost  Loudou,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Dalton,  K.  H.  Goring,  Registmr  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  Georgetown^ 

British  Guiana. 

1884  fDALTON,  WiLUAM  Hbnrt,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1884  Damian,  Fbancis,  Port  qf  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1889  Danbt,  William,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Hong  Kong. 

1884  Danoab,  Albebt  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Dabe,  Hon.  John  Julius,  M.E.C.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1889  Dablbt,  Cbcil  W.,  H.Inst.C.G.,  Harbours  and  Rivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1 877  fDATENPOBT,  Sib  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Austraha. 

1887  fDATET,  Thomas  J.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1880  Davidson,  John,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Forest,  Jamaica. 

1891  Dayidbon,  John  I.,  36  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1889  f  Davidson,  Robebt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1887  Davidson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  f Davidson,  W.  E.,  Civil  Sebvick,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1881  Davidson,  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor-Genera]),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1886  Davies,  David,  J.P.,  Prospect,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1891  Davies,  Gbobob  Stbblb,  Altiora,  Stanhope  Street^  Malvern,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1892  Davies,  J.  A.  Sonoo,  Customs  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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Dayibs,  Majob  J.  G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tamoma, 
fDATiBS,  Sib  ICattbbw  H.,  Melbourne,  AuftraUa, 
fBAms,  Haubicb  Couocan,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Datibs,  WnxiAK  Bbouohton,  M.D.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Datis-Ai^lbn,  John,  International  Hotel,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Datu,  H.  £.  Hbhdbbson,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fDATiSy  Hon.  N.  Dabmbix,  H.C.P.,  Controller  of  Customs,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
f  Datis,  p.,  Juk.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Datson,  Gbobob  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Dawbs,  Richabo  St.  Mabx,  L.R.C JP.,  M.B.CjS.,  Gawler,  South  Australia. 
Dawson,  A.  L.  Halkbtt,  M.A.,  Molesworth  Chambers,  Melbourne, 
Australia, 

f Dawson,  John  Evgbnb,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fDAwsoN,  Ranxinb,  H.A.,  MJ). 

Dawson,  William,  Kaikoura,  Princes  Street,  Kew,  Mulboume,  Australia. 
fDAWsoN  W.  H.,  (Under  Secretary  to  Chief  Commiesioner),  Tank  Boad, 

Bangoon,  Burma. 
f  Day,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Day.  William  Hbnby,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Dban,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Dbas-Tkomson,  E.R.,  83  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Dbbhby,  Stanlby  T.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Db  Lamabbe,  Louis  Bbbt,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  H.  Taylor  f  Co.,  Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 

Db  Mbbcado,  Chablbb  K.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Db  La  Mothb,  E.  A.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

Dbly,  William  Albzandbb,  Pretoria,  Tranmtaal. 

Dbnuon,  Libut.-Colonbl  Gbobob  T.,  Commanding  the  GoTemor-General's 

Body  Guard,  Heydon  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 
tDBNNY,  F.  W.  Bamsay,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Dbnny,  Thomas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Dbmton,  Hon.  Captain  Gbobob  C,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos, 

West  Africa, 
Db  Pass,  Eluot  A.,  E.R.G.S. 
Db  Pass,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Db  Smidt,  Adam  Gabriel,  M.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony. 
Db  Socza,  Mobtimbb  C,  7  Church  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Dbspabd,  FiixHBBBBBT  RusTON,  C.E.,  JJP.,  Bcita,  East  Africa. 
Db  Stbdinok,  Hbney,  Barberton,  Transmal. 
D'EsTBBB  A.  C,  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Dbs  Vaobs,  Johannbs  A.  D.,  WiUowmore,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbtmold,  John  A.,  277  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Db  Yillibbs,  Isaac  Hobak,  P.O.  Bo*  428,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tDB  ViLUBBS,  Jacob  N.,  P.O.  Box  118,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Db  YiLLiBBa,  Josias       A.M.Inst.C.E.,  P.O,  Box  429,  Johannesburg, 

Transpoal. 

Db  ViLLiiBS,  TiBLMAN  N.,  M.V.R,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Db  Wolf,  Jambs  A.,  M.D.,  GoYemment  Medical  Officer,  P&rt  of  Spain, 
Trimidad. 
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Diamond,  Fbsdbbick  Wm.,  P.  0,  Box  360,  Johanne$bwgi,  Tranttaak 
IhkB,  FbuxRboiwau),  M.A.,LL.M.,  Crown  Counael,  Colombo,  Cejflan^ 
fDiBBSy  Thomas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co^  347  George  Street^  Sjfdm^y^ 

New  South  }VaU6. 
DiCKsoir,  Hon.  Jaxks  K.,  Toordk,  Brisbane,  Qtteeneland, 
tDiCKsoN,  R.  CAsmm,  The  Barracks,  Begina^  N,W.T,,  Cinada, 
tDiCKSON,  Ratnxs  W.,  Amside,  Domain  Road,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

tDiCKflON,  William  Samubl,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 
DiBTBicH,  H.,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 

DiONAM,  Patbicx  L.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
DiLWOBTH,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fDiffmr,  John  S.,  Tafelberg  Hall,  Midddburg,  Cape  Colony, 
Dixon,  M.  Thbodobb,  P.O.  Box  1816,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
DoBBiB,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tDoBXLL,  RicHABD  B.,  Bcautfoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada, 
DoBsoN,  Hon.  Alfrbo,  Solicitor-General,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
DoBSON,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  M.H.A.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 
Dobson,  Jambs  H.,  M.Inst.C.£.,  Chief  Engineer,  Harbour  Works,  Butnos 
Ayres, 

DoBfiON,  His  Honoub  Chibf  Jushcb  Sib  William  Lambbbt,  Hobart, 
Tasmania, 

DocxBB,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Bankof  Sgdneg,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
DocKBB,  WiLFBiD  L.,  NyramhU,  Barlinghurst  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  (Corresponding  Secretar}*). 
DoDDs,  Captain  A.  J.,  Australian  Club,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
DoDDS,  Fbbdbbic,  EUalong,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Australian  Club, 
tDoNALD,  John  M.,  Bobinson  Gold  Mining  Company,  JohanneAurg, 

Transvaal, 

tDoNovAN,  John  J.,  KA.,  LLJD.,  Barrister-at-Law,  165  King  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
DooLBTTB,  Gbobgb  P.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adtb,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Douglas,  Chablxs  Hill,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 
Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Government  Resident,  I%ursday  Island, 

Torres  Straits, 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

Douglas,  Lobd  Pbbcy  Suolto,  Southern  Cross,  Western  Australia, 
Douglass,  Abthub,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown,  Caps 
Colony, 

Douglas,  Rbv.  R.  Gbksley,  M.A.,  All  Saints  Bectory,  Beaconsfield,  Cape 
Colony, 

DowLiNG,  Alfbbd,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbapbb  David,  Lennoxton,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
Dbibbbo,  John  J.  S.,  Deputy-Commissioner,  Gauhaii,  Assam,  tndia, 
tDnuBT,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  Edward  R.,  OJ)i.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Dudley,  Cbcil,  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 

Duff,  Robbbt,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown,  British  Gfdana, 
tDuFF,  H.E.  THE  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Robbbt  W.,  Gld.M.a.,  Gov^ment 
House,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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1872    DuFF£BiN  &  Ata,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  the  Marquib  of,  K.P^  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris, 

1886  Duffy,  Dayid,  care  of  Bank  of  Victoria,  Mdhovme^  Australia, 

1889  DuvAT,  F&ANK  Caxpbkll,  Barrister-at-Law,  Johaniiesburg,  Transvaal, 
1879    DuNCAK,  Captain  Alkxanueb,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1888  tDuNCAN,  Anobbw  H.  ¥,,care  of  7 he  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1883  Duncan,  Jamxs  Dbnoon,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  tDuNCAN,  John  J.,  Hughes  Park,  WcUervale,  South  Australia, 
1882    tDuNCAN,  Walter  Hugrks,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
1892    Duncan,  Wm.  H.  Gbeyillb,  F.KG.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1879  DuNCKLBT,  Chablbs,  420  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1884  tDuNVLL,  OwxN  RoBBBT,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1880  DvNLOP,  Chablbs  £.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1892    DuNLOP,  W.  P.,  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1889  DUPONT,  Majob  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1884    tDu  Pbbbz,  Hebcules  Pbtbus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  DuTHiE,  John,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1893  DuTTON^  Henrt,  Anlaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 

1888    Dyason,  Dubban,  Attorney- at-Law,  Port  Elitabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Dybb,  Ch^bles,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1887    Dyeb,  Fbbobbicx,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1882    Dteb,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  tDYEB,  Joseph,  Katni  Murwani,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

1891  Dyeb,  Thoxaa  Nowbll,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Dybb,  Joseph  Rubidge,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1894    Dybtt,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 


1879  Eaolbstone,  William,  120  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894  Eaxin,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando, 

Trinidad, 

1884  tEALBE,  William  John,  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India. 

1890  Easton,  Chabuis  J.,  P.O.  Box  103G,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  tEsBRT,  Ebnest,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t Eckstein,  Fbedebick,  P,0,  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1892  Eden,  David  R.,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1889  tEDBNDOBOUOH,  Wellesley  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  tEDOSON,  Abthub  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  Edxins,  Septimus,  P,0.  Box  G85,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1893  Edwabds,  Dr.  A.  £.,  Jun.,  St.  John's,  Antigm. 

1890  Edwabds,  David,  R,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Pilt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  Edwabds,  E.  H.,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 

1877  fEDWABDs,  Hbbbbbt,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

1886  Edwabds,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1874  t^D^^DS.  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,  M.D.,  Chambly  VUla,  Curepipe  Boad, 
Mauritius, 

1887  Eoan,  Chablbs  J.,  M.D.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1883  Egbbton,  Walteb,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
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892    EouMfoK,  WiixiAKy  Mqfeking,  BrUUh  Bechuanaland. 
889    Eicu,  Adolpb,  Berg  Street,  Marittlmrg,  Natal, 
892    Klcuv,  JohwBowev,  Civil  Sertriee,  Penang,  Straits  Settlemints, 
886    Kldbid,  Caftaik  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Contul-General  for  Chili  in  AnsfiMlift  and 

New  Zealand,  Jmiiiralian  Club,  Sgdney,  New  South  Wdlee. 
889    Bliai,  Libut.-Gol.  Bobbbt,  Deputy  Aaaiiitant  AdjaUnt-Qen.,  Part  Louie, 
Mauritius, 

882    ELU<yrT,B,Ky.¥,W,T,,Tke Parsonage,  Friendship,  EastCoast,  British  Guiana, 

891  Elliott,  Habby  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

882  £lu8,  His  Homoub  Chibp  Justicm  8ib  Adam  Qid,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
886    Ellu,  J.  Chutb,  Invereargill,  New  Zealand. 
886    Klstob,  Abthub,  Beach  Grove,  Durban,  Natal, 

888  Elwobtht,  Edwabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 

889  Evanvbl,  Solomon,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

890  Embbson,  Hok.  Gbobgb  H.,        Speaker  of  the  H  mse  of  AjBsembljr,  St, 
Johu*8,  Newfoundland. 

889    fENOELKBir,  Emil  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
889    England.  Edwabd,  Genista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
886    f  English,  Fbbdbrick  A.,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal, 
884    Erskinb,  Oaptain  W.  C.  C,  J.P.,  Convict  Station,  Cape  2'own,  Cape  Colony, 
874    fEscoMBB,  Hon.  Habbt,  Q.C.,  H.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 

883  EsooTT,  Hon.  E.  B.  Swbbt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belisj,  Lritish  Honduras, 
886    Estill,  Fbedbbick  C. ,  Messrs,  Blylh,  Brothers,  ^  Co,,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
894    Ettlino,  Captain,  Gustav  A.,  Kimberlof,  Cape  Colony. 
880    ETAHSy  Hon.  Fbbdbbick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

888  Eyans,  Gk)WBN,  "Argus"  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

889  Eyans,  J.  Embts,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cap«  Colony. 
883    Eyans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

890  Eyans,  Wiluam  Gwtnnb,  P.O.  Box  558,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
593    Eybltn,  Julian,  care  of  Messrs.  M.  Cavan  j-  Co.,  Bridgetown,  Barbad*»s. 
890    Eyill,  Fbbdbbick  C,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  care  of  National  Bank  oj 

Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

892  EwiNO,  Caftaik  Andbbw,  Beira,  East  Africa, 


881 
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891 

882 
879 
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Fabbb,  Cbablbs  M.,  13  Cours  du  30  Juillet,  Bordeaux. 
Faibbaibn,  Gbobob,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Faibbaibn,  Gbobgb,  Jun.,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Faibbridob,  Rhts  S.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
Faikfax,  Gboffbbt  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faibfax,  Habold  W.,  GinnaguUa,  BeUe  Fue  Hill,  Sydney,  New  St'Uth 

Wales. 

Faibfax,  Jambs  E.,  Sydney,  iSVto  South  Wales. 

Fattufull,  Robibt  L.,  M.D.,  5  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
FArTHFULL,  H.  Montagus,  St,  Annes,  EUeabeth  Bay  Point,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales;  and  Australian  Club, 
Famndio,  John,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Fabaghbb,  Louis,  Oo  Kiep  Copper  Mines,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa, 
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f  FABQOiUBflOir,  Abthub  W.y  Kingfston,  Jamaica, 

Fabquhabson,  Chablbs  8.,  SavanfM-la-Hlar,  Jamaica  (ComspondiDg 
Secretary). 

Fabqvhabson,  J.  M.,  Jvnt.f  Savanna^la^MoTf  Jamaica, 
Fabquhabson,  Waltbb  H.  E.,  J.P.,  EHimy  Balaclava,  Jamaica, 
Favlxmbb,  Ewoch,  ABsistant  Oolonial  Secretary,  FreeUnon,  Sierra  Ltone, 
tFAULKMBB,  Fbedbbxck  C,  M.A.,  The  High  School J^erth,  WeitcmAu9tralia, 
Fawgbtt,  Jambs  Habt,  Athenaum  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tFAWCBTT,  WiLUAJfy  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Public  Gardene,  Gordon 
Tovm,  Jamaica, 

Fbbs,  Coionbl  Albbbcbt,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Fell,  Hbkbt,  H.L.A^  MariUburg,  Natal, 
Fbnwigk,  John,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
f  FsBoveoN,  Donald  W.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Fbbovson,  Jajcbs  K  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana, 

Fbbgusoit,  Jambs,  P.O,  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fFBBausoN,  John,  Cinnamon  Gardent,  Colombo,  Ceylon  (CorrespoodiDg 
Secretary). 

Fbbouson,  John,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
Fbrousson,  William  John. 

fFBBBBiBA,  Antonio  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
FiBLD,  A.  Pbbct,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

FiBU>,  Hon.  William  Hbnbt,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

FiFB,  Gbobob  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

FnxAN,  Jambs  Cox,  WaU  House  Estate,  Dominica. 

fFiNAUGBTT,  H,  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

VuxvLAY,  Jambs  M.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FiNLAT,  James  A.,  Shirley,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Finlatson,  Dayid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  .Melbourne,  Australia, 

FiNLATBON,  H.  Mackenzie,  Seaforth,  Mackay,  Queensland, 

FiNLATSON,  J,  Habyet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

tFiNNXMOBB,  BoBBBT  I.,  J.P.,  Collector  of  Cufltoms,  Burban,  Natal. 

FiNUCANB,  MoBGAN  I.,M.RC.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  SuigeoD,  Suva,  Fiji. 

FiSHBB,  Fbancis  C»mbad,  Government  Agent,  Badulla,  Ceylon, 

fFisuEB,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

FiSHBB,  John  Meadows,  P.O.  Box  339,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

FiSHBB,  R.  H.  U.,  J.P.,  Durban,  Natal. 

fFisuN,  John  Inglis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
FrrzoBBALD,  Fbancis,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 
FiTZGKBALD,  LoBD  Geobge,  Govemmmt  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
FinoBBALD,  Hon.  Nicholas,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FiTiOEBALD,  T.  X.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
FmoiBBON,  £.  G.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fFLAcx,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Flbischack,  Albbbt  R.,  P.O.  Box  78,  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal. 
fFLBMiNO,  H.E.  Sib  Fbancis,  K.G.M.G..  Government  House,  Sierra  Leone, 
Flbmino,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

Fleming,  Sandfobd,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Corresponding  Sec.). 
Flbtchbb,  William,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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Flowsb,  Jambs,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Flotd,  Bby.  William,  Levuka,  F\;i, 

FooT%  How.  Thomas  D.,  M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  Parham  Hill,  Antigua, 
tFoBBBS,  Fmdk.  William,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fFoRBBs.  HsNBY,  PoH  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

FoBBBs,  BfAJOB  Patbjck  W.  (6th  Dragoons),  Buluvoayo,  Afaiabeleland. 
fFoBD,  Jambs,  Damaraland  (vid  Walwich  Bay),  South  Africa, 
fFoBD,  Jambs  P.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Tota>,  JosBPH  C,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
FoBD,  BiCHABD,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FoBD,  HoBBBT,  Water  Works  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fFoBBMAw,  JosBPH,  M.R.C.S.,  L.K.C.P.,  216  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

FoBBBST,  HoK.  Sib  Johk,  K.C.M.a.,  M.L.A..  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
FoBSAiTH,  Rby.  T.  SpBxrcBB,  Hforton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South 
Wales. 

FoBSHAw,  £.  RoNBT,  Barrister- at -La w,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiama, 
FoBSTKB,  J.  J.,  Banh  of  Madras,  Tellicherry,  India. 
FoBSTBB,  LiBUT.  Stbwabt  E.,  R.N.,  H Jtf.S.  "  Katoomba,"  Australian 
Station. 

FoBTB,  Haboovbt,  Plantation  Sheldon,  British  Guiana. 
FoBTUMO,  JosxPH,  Melmoth,  Zululand. 

FosTBB,  Edvabd  Albxakdbb,  Medical  Departnunt,  Kingston,  Jammea.' 
YomutSL,  Alpik  Gbamt,  M.InstC.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
FoWLBB,  Gbobob  M.,  Citil  Service,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
tFowLEB,  Jambs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Fbambs,  Pbbcital  Ross,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbancis,  Danibl,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Fbanklik,  Rby.  T.  Auoustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  EssepUbo, 
British  Guiana. 

Fbajikliit,  Robbrt  H.,  Assistant  Surreyor,  Belicc,  British  Honduras. 
Fbanxlin,  William,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Cdony. 
Fbakjcs,  Habbt,  374  Gearge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Fbasbb,  Albxakdbb  W.,  Bonaby,  Alma  Road  East,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne 
Australia. 

Fbasbb,  Chablbs  A.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Fbasbb,  HroH,  BandarapoUa  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
Fbaser,  Robbbt  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
Fbasbb,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Box  26,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Fbbmaktle,  H.E.  Lieut.-Genehal  Sib  A.  Lyon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Govern- 
ment House,  Malta. 
Fbencm,  Jambs,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

FfiBNCU,  Libdt.-Golonel  G.  a.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Commanding  Royal  Artil- 
lery, Bombay. 

Fbbtz,  William  Hbnbt,  M.R.C.S.,  Molyneux,  St.  Kitts. 
FBosr,  Hob.  Johw,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbtb,  Maubigb  W.,  care  ofE.  B.  Syfret,  Esq.,  39  St.  George's  Street,  Caps 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  FuLLBB,  Alfbbo  W.,  Southcm  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 


1876 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1894 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1883 
1889 
1882 

1881 
1881 
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1888 
1889 
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1888 
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1886 
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1882 
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1890 

1889 
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fFuLLBBy  William,  Thomas  Siver  Station  (vt4  KU^  Williams  7W«), 

Caj^  Colony. 
Fvvrov,  Francis  Crosslbt,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
fFTSR,  Hon.  P.  0.,  M.L.A.,  Hobart,  Tamamia. 


Gacb,  Rboinald  E.,  Government  House,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 

f  Gaikwad,  Shriicant  Sampatbao  E.,  M.R.I.,  M.B.A.S.,  Baroda^  India, 

Gaibtobd,  Henbt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galobt,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.I  &c.,  Asaistant  Colonial  Soigeon,  Si,  Lneia, 
West  Indies. 

fGALLAOHKB,  DbNIS  M. 

Gabdnbb,  William,  M.D.,  6  CoUins  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gablakd,  CharlbsL.,  130  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Gabland,  Waltbb  F.,  M.In8t.Cj:.,  Public  Works  Department,  Johore, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Gabnett,  Habby,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Guiana. 
Gabkbtt,  William  J.,  Yorick  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gabbawat,  Thomas  S.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

Gabbbtt,  Hbnby  E,,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

87  put  Street,  &/dney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gasxin,  C.  p.,  Berbioe,  British  Guiana, 

Gasquoinb,  Jambs  M.,  Rush/ord,  Wellington  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Gattt,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  H.,  Singapore, 
f  Gbabo,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbabt,  Alfbbd,  Durban,  Natal, 

Gbntlis,  Albxandbb  B.,  Hampstead,  Falmouth  P,0,,  Jamaica, 
Gboboe,  Abthub,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Gbobob,  Hon.  Chables  J.,  H.L.C.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Gibbon,  Edwabd,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

GiBBs,  J.  F.  Bubton,  70  put  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Gibson,  Habbt,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
GiFFOBD,  Thh  Right  Hon.  Lord,  V.C. 
fGiLCHBiST,  William,  P,0,  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Giles,  Fbakcis  William,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Giles,  Hbnby  0*Halloban,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Giles,  Majob  George  E.,  Victoria,  Mashonaland, 
Giles,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Gill,  Datid,  IiL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Astzonomer  Royal,  The  Observatory,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
GiLLBS,  Alfred  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgediffe  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
GiLLBSPiE,  Robert,  Naticnal  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Gqxbspib,  Robbbt  E.,  J.P.,  Englewood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia, 
GiLLOTT,  Samuel,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GiLMOUB,  Anobbw,  Burwood,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GnxBAN,  Hon.  Albxb.  Russbl,  M.C.P.,  Anna  Segina,  British  Guiana. 
f  Gibdlrstonb,  Nelson  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
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GiTCBMSy  Josm  A.,  (hgkUrmm,  JSU.  PkUip,  Bmhaio9, 
tOLANTnxB,  Thomaa,  M%U  Gully  P.O.,  ManeknteTf  Jmrnaiaa. 
tOuiMoWi  H.E.  THK  Eight  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Govermmemi 

House,  WeUimgifm,  New  Zealand, 
Glbnitib,  Thoius  H.,  Geaiyetomn,  Britiak  Guiama, 
QLoaaoP,  W.  Dalb,  Qainta  do  Caima,  Eetarriga,  Portugal, 
OocH,  G.  H.  P.O.  Box  163,  Joianmeebwg,  Trmuvaed. 
fGoDDAAD,  William,  Johannedmrg,  Drantwud, 

GoDDABD,  William  C,  Norwich  Chambtre^  Hunter  Street,  Sydmey,  New 
South  Walee. 

GoDFBKT,  Fbbdbbick  R.,  GroyUiige,  St.  Kilda,  Melhoume,  JuttfoHa.' 
GoDFBBT,  JosKPH  £dwabd,  H.B.,  GeorgetowM,  British  Guiana, 
GoDLBT,  J.  C,  Kandy^  Ceylon. 
Goldmakn,  C.  Stdnbt,  Johannesburg,  JVanstnal, 
fGoLDJiBT,  Hi8  HowouB  Chibf  JusTicB  8iR  J.  Tamxbbtillb,  Trintdod. 
GoLDBiKo,  A.  R.,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Johanmeeburg,  IVamevaaL 
GoLDSwoBTHT,  H.E.  8iB  RooBB  T.,  K.G.M.G.,  Government  Bouee^ 

Stanley,  Falidand  Islands, 
GoLuir,  Gbobob,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GooDCHAF,  Hon.  C.  A.,  M.L.O.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Go3DB,  Chablbs  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fGoooB,  William  Hamiltok,  P,0,  Booj  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
GooDLiFFB,  JoBW,  Durban,  NateU  (Corresponding  Seeretarjr). 
Goodman,  Hon.  William  Mbioh,  Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong. 
GooDBiDOB,  William,  P.  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.  (Soigeon-Snperintendent, 

Indian  Emigration  Serrice). 
Goold-Adams,  Majob  H.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Vryburg,  British  Beehuanaland 
fGoBDON,  Chablb8»  M.D.,  MariUburg,  Natal, 
fCtonDON,  Chablbs  Gbimston,  C.E. 
fGoBDON,  Gbobob,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Gordon,  John,  Messrs.  D.  f  W.  Murray,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
fGoBDON,   Hon.  W.  Gordon,  M.L.C.,    KnowMy,    Queen's  Park, 
Trinidad, 

GoBDON,  William  Montoombrib,  Government  Officss,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
GoBTON,  Libut.-Colonbl  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Rangiatea,  Bulls,  Bangitikei, 
New  Zealand, 

GouLDiB,  JosBFH,  North^Eost  Bul/ontein  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoxjLDSBUBT,  His  HoNouB  Y.  Skifton,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Administrator,  St. 
Lucia, 

fGoYBTT,  RoBBBT,  Cullodiu  Station,  near  Arramae,  Queensland. 
GowANS,  Louis  F.,  care  of  Messrs.  Bamaio  Bros.,  P.O.  Box  231, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GowEB-PooLB,  Pbbct,  M.I.M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Klerksdotp, 
Transvaal, 

GoTDBB,  Gbobob  Woodboftb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 
Gbacb,  Hon.  Moboan  8.,  C.M.G.,  TAJj.C,  MJ).,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand, 

G&AHAM,  FBANas  G.  C,  C.C.  and  R.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbaham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Vietoria,  British  Columbia, 
Gbahax,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 


1889 
1877 
1892 

1881 
1886 
1884 
1889 
1883 

1879 
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1893 
1891 
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1886 
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1893 
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1892 

1888 
1879 
1890 
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1891 
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1891 

1878 
1889 

1889 
1873 
1889 
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fOBiSAif,  WooDTROBPB  T.,  P.O.  Box  149,  JokannttHmrg,  Trantvaal 
(CoTrefipondiiig  Secretary). 

Graingbb,  Ricuabd  Krat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 

Obamt,  Hon.  Chables  Hhnbt,  M.Ii.C.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

fOBANT,  £.  H.,  Cclonial  Batik,  8t,  JokiCs,  Antifftia. 

Gbart,  Thb  Vbby  Rbt.  Q,  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, KifigsUm,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Gbant,  Henbt  E.  W.,  Government  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Obant,  Colonel  Thomas  Hunteb,  care  of  WiUiam  BigneU,  Esq.,  Quebec, 
Canada, 

Gbant-Dalton,  Alak,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Govenment  Bailwoyt,  Cape  Tottn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Gbat,  Gxobqb  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fGBAT,  Bobbbt,  Hughenden,  Queensland, 
Gbat,  Wbntwobth  D.,  cfo  Post  Office,  Tulif  Mashonaland. 
Qbay,  Willum  Baoobtt,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

fGBBATHRAD,  JoHN  BALDWIN,  M3.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Grahtimstown,  Ca/e 
Colony, 

fGBBBN,  Datid,  Durban,  Natal. 

Gbebn,  Geobob  Button,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Gbxen,  John  K,  P.O.  Box  340,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal, 

IGbbbn,  Bichabd  Allan,  Allanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal. 

f  Gbben,  Bobebt  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

IGbeenacbb,  B.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Gbsbnb,  Edwabd  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Gbbenb,  Moleswobth,  Greystones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Qbebnlbes,  James  Neilson,  P.O.  Box  447,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tGBESNLKBS,  Thomas  D.,  M.B.,  CM.,  The  Atylum,  Fort  England, 
Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 

Gbxt,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Geobgb,  K.CB.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

tGBEY-WiisoN,  H.E.  William,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  Helena. 

tGBiCB,  John,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  ^  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Gbibvb,  Hon.  Robbbt,  CM.G.,  M.D.,  M.C.P.,  Surgeon-General,  George- 
town, British  Guiana, 

Gbiffin^  C  T.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.R.CP.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 
HapiUale,  Ceylon. 

Gbipfith,  Colovbl  Chables  D.,  C.M.G.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

fGniFFTTH,  HoBACB  M.  Bbandfobd,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Gbtffith,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justicb  Sib  Samubl  W.,  K.C.M.G., 
Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Gbiffith,  His  Honoub  T.  Riselt,  CM.G.,  Administrator,  Mahe,  Sey- 
chelles. 

Gbiffith,  H.E.  SiB  W.  Bbandfobd,  K.CM.G.,  Governor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colony,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tGBiFFiTH,  William  Bbandfobd,  B.A.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 

fGBiFFiTHS,  Thomas  Gbiff,  Port  Elizabeih,  Cape  Colony, 

Gbimani,  Edmund  Hobnbt,  Tameui,  Formosa,  China. 

tGBiMWADE,  Hon.  F.  S.,  U.L.C.,Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbouree,  Australia. 

QmfLonov,  Hon.  SiB  John  J.,  M.L.C.,  AJnstCE.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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1882  Gbisdalb,  Vbrt  Rbt.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Rapert's  Land,  "  8t,  tTMwt, 

Winnipegt  Canada, 
1884    Obukdt,  Eustacb  Bbabdox,  Adelaide ,  Somth  Auetralia, 
1890    GuBXiK,  Thomas  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Salithury,  Maskonaland, 
1884    OuBBm,  £.  P.,  Lahuan,  Briiisk  North  Borneo, 
1889    QosrsK,  R.  L ,  346  Flind^e  Street,  Melhonrne,  AustroHa, 
1884    QuRicET,  PDOFKSson  Theodobb  T.,  M.A.,  ^dney  Univerwity,  New  SotUk 

Walee. 

1889  tGoTHBiB,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elirabefh,  Cape  Colony, 

1878    GuTHBTBy  Cbarlbs,  Londtm  Bank  of  Australia,  Meiboume^  Augtralia, 
1887    GmrNNB,  Hex.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.,  188  Metcdlfe  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1877    fGzowsKi,  CoLONXL  Sib  Casimib  8.,  K.C.M.G.  (A.D.C.  to  the  Queen), 
Thronto,  Canada, 

1890  fHAABHOFP,  Damiel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J. P.,  Kimherley,  Ctfpa  CoiUmy. 

1886  Haabroff,  J.  C,  Attoroey-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  123,  Pretoria,  Tramvaal. 
1881    HaouBi  Gbobob,  Merchants  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 

1887  Haior,  Lieut.  Fbancis  E.,  R.X.,  F.R.G.S.,  care  of  W,  B.  Adler,  Eeg., 

The  Gable*,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1893    Hains,  Hxnrt,  Transvaal  Sfortgaye  and  Finance  Co,,  P,0,  Box  846 

Johannesburg,  Transm/tl, 
1893    Halder,  Albert  H.,  M.A.T.M.E.,  F.R.T.B.A.,  P.O.  Bos  1382,  Johannes- 

bury,  Transvaal. 
1890    Hales,  William  G.,  C.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1880    Halkett,  Hok.  Captain  F.  Craigie,  M.L.C.,  InspectoivGeneral  of  Police, 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 
1893    Hall,  Jakes  Wkslet,  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland, 

1883  Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1889    Hall,  John,  Elstemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1889    Hall,  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 

1892  Hall,  Robert  £.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1887    Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queenslani  Bank,  Rockkampton,  Queensland* 

1887  Hall,  Walter  R.,  WUdfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1 893  Hallenstbin,  Bbndix,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1886    Hamilton,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  M.G.P.,  Receiver-General,  Oeorgetownt 
British  Guiana. 

1894  Hamilton,  Henbt  de  Coubct,  M.L.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indie*, 

1889    Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Staie», 
Shanghai,  China, 

1884  Hamilton,  Laucrlan  A.,  Assistant  Land  Commissioner,  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
1886    Hammond,  A.  de  Lisle,  M.A.,  F.R.Hi8t.S.,  Samares,  Yarra,  near  GouU 

bum.  New  South  Wales, 
1883    Hamnbtt,  Fbbdebick  Habpbr,  care  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot     Co,,  Madras. 

1888  f  Hampson,  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  f  Hampson,  J.  Atuebton,  Beacomfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Hancock,  Edwabd,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886    IHanington,  Ebnbst  B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
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Hanmbh,  Edwabd  WiNOFiBLD,  NoHhem  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tHANNAM,  Charles,  Port  EHzaheth,  Cape  Cbhny, 
f  Hansen,  Vioao  J. 

tHABDiE,  William,  Fairmont  P,0,,  Kootenai/  Valley,  British  Columbia. 
Habdino,  Hon.  Kb.  Justice  Geobge  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Hahdino-Finlayson,  Mt>ROAK  H.,  Port  0/ Spain  Trinidad. 
IHabds,  Habrt  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Habdy,  C.  Burton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
Habdt,  Jahbs  a.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

Habel,  Philibeht  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Esseqtiibo,  British  Guiana, 

Hakfobd  Fredbbicx.  M.L.C.,  5^  Andrew* s,  Grenada, 

Haboeb,  F.  Abnold,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Messrs.  Westwood  #  Winby, 

Komali  Poort,  Delagoa  Bay. 
Haboeb,  Harold  Roiibbt. 

Habobeayks,  T.  Sidney,  Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests,  GeoryetozoMj 
British  Guiana, 

Habobrates,  William,  M.A.,  Penaiig  Free  School,  Straits  SeitUments, 
Habley,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Habnett,  Richabd,  Bradletfs  Head  Road,  St.  LeTnard's,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

fHABPBB,  Chablbs,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia, 
Habpeb,  Robert,  M.L  A.,  Ihorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Habper,  Walteb  a.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Habbaoin,  John  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

Harragin,  William  Campbell,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georyetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Harricks,  Francis  M.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Aljna  Road,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Habbis,  Lieut.-Col.  D.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Habris,  Fbedbric  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Ring  ^  Co.,  Ware  Chambers, 

King  William  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Harris,  Henry  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cg,pe  Colony, 
Harris,  S.  Alice,  Assistant  Snrrejor,  Belize^  British  Honduras, 
t Harrison,  Frank,  Whernside  Estates,  MahS.  Seychelles. 
Harrison,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.,  Orange  Walk,  British 

Honduras. 

fHABRisoN,  J.  Spranoeb,  P.O.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Habbold,  "Major  Abthub  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Habbow,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
IHabsant,  Sidney  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hartley,  Subgbon  Libut.-Colosel  Edmund  B.,  V.C,  King  William*$ 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Habtley,  Edwin  J.,  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Habyey,  Alexander  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Haryby,  Hon.  Augustus  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Neufoundland, 
Haryky,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Habtey,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Hassabd,  Chablbs,  Durban,  Natal. 

Hathobn,  Kenneth  H.,  Adrocate  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Mariteburg 
Natal. 
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T«rof 
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1884 

1879 
1889 
1882 

1882 

1881 

1894 

1883 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1891 
1888 

1894 
1883 
1879 
1889 
1892 

1891 

1886 
1888 
1876 

1889 

1886 
1881 
1869 
1889 
1889 
1889 

1891 
1893 
1883 
1893 

1890 
1883 

1893 
1888 


Hatklock,  H.E.  Sib  Abthtjb  E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Gowmmsnt  Hoim^  Colombo, 
Ceylon, 

Hawdow,  Ctml  G.,  Weiierjield,  AiklmrUm,  New  Zealand. 
Hawmb,  Edwaso  W.,  BLP.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Jdelaide,  South  Amitralin. 
HAwm,  Hon.  Gboboi  Ceablu,  M.P.,  M.A.,  AdMde^  Soma  Am- 
iralia, 

Hawkbs,  Gboboi  Wbioht,  J.P.,  188  Childere  Street,  North  Adelaide^  South 

Auetralia  (Gomspoiiding  Secretaiy). 
Hawtatnb,  Gbobob  H.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator-General,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana  (Conesponding  Secretary). 
Hawtaykb,  Caftaiw  T.  M.,  Travelling  Commifl»ioner,  La^os,  West 

Africa, 

tHAT,  Hon.  Albxanbbb,  MX.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tHAT,  Hknbt,  CoUindina,  New  South  Wales. 
tHAY,  Javbs,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hat,  H.E.  Sib  Jambs  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Gowmmeni  House,  Barbados. 

tHAT,  John.  North  Shore,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Haydon,  Thomas,  Coronet  Sill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and 

Victoria  Club, 
Haygabth  Gbaham  a.,  Charters  Towers,  Queaisland, 
Haynbs,  Bobbbt,  Registrar  in  Chanceryi  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
♦Haytbb,  H.  H„  C.M.G.,  Govebnmknt  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fHAZBLL,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbath,  Walter,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs,  Hart  Jf-  Flower,  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 
HiBDEN,  Gbobob  H.,  Erambie,  Mofong,  New  South  Wales ;  and  Union 

Club. 

tHsBBON,  A.  S.,  Barrister-at  Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hector,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
♦Hbctob,  Sib  Jameu,  K.C.M-G.,  Colonial  Museum,  WcUington,  Ii(w 
Zealand, 

Hblt-Hutchinson,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sib  Waltbb  F.,K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Maritzburg,  Natal 
fHBMBBY,  Percy,  Receiver- GeneraTs  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hemming,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Hendbbson,  Samuel,  Wooc^ford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 

Hbndebson,  William  James,  care  of  Trustees  and  Executors*  Co.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia, 

f  Hbnnessy,  Datid  Valentine,  J.P.,  Brunswick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hrnby,  John  McKbnzie,  Walker  Street,  Vunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Hensman,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  Peach,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Hebman,  C.  Lawrence,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Tcun, 
Cape  Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club, 

Herman,  Isaac,  16  Barrack  Street,  Sydney,  Ntw  South  Wales. 

fHEBYEY,  Dudley  Francis  A.,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Malarra, 
Straits  Settlements, 

Hbwick,  John  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Hicks,  H.  M.,  813  Flinders  Lane  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
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fHiDDUioB,  MiGHASL,  F.CJ9.,  ^MlMk/s,  Cape  Colomy, 
HiDDiNOH,  WnxiAM,  BafTuUr-at'Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Coionp. 

HlOGINS,  HSMBT. 

HiQouis,  Lnror.-CoLOMBL  Thohas  Waumb,  HiggkMbrvok,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
tHioBBTT,  John  Moore. 
Hill,  Chablbb  Lvxlbt,  Briebaue,  Queendand. 
Hill,  Cuablu  Wm.,  Stanlei^,  Falkland  Jelande. 
Hill,  Edwabd  C.  R,  Inspector  of  SchoolB,  Singapore. 
Hill,  LuxiM.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Georgetown,  BrUiek  Guiana. 
fHiLL.  Tboma«  Hwlop,  SungH  Ujong,  StraUe  Settlemente, 
Hill,  Tbomas  Jambs,  Durban,  Natal, 
HiLLy  Wabdbop  M.,  Townenlle,  Queensland, 
fHiLLABT,  GaoBGB,  Dutbon,  Natal, 
HiLLMAN,  Gbobob  F.,  Perth,  Western  AueiraUa. 
Hnxs,  T.  Ago,  81  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Auitralia. 
fHiNBiCBSior,  Rubolf,  Kmherley,  Cape  Colony, 
fHrnamn,  Cbabub,  Durban,  Natal. 

HoAB, William. M.B.. CM.,BMideni Qiu^n,GeneralHoepital,  Singapore, 

HoDOis,  Fbabcis  E.,  Lagoe,  West  Africa, 

tHoDOflOB,  Edwabd  D.,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queen^nd, 

HooosoB,  Hob.  Fbubbic  M.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
fHoBT,  Ubo  Bob,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

fHovFMBiSTBB,  C.  R.,Barri8teMt-Law,  Kingstown,St,  Vincent,  West  Indies, 

HovMBTB,  Hob.  J.  H.,  MX.C.,  Cape  Jbwn,  Cape  Colony, 

Hooo,  HiBBT  BouoBTOB,  16  Market  Buildings,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 

Australia ;  and  Mdbourne  aub, 
HoBBMLOBB  OF  Labobbbubo,  H.8.H.  Pbibck,  Langenhurg,  Wurtemberg, 

Germany, 

HoLDSBip,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  New  Zealand  Kauri  Itmber  Co,,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand, 

HoLB,  WiLLUM,  Pekan,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements, 
HoLLABD,  CuTLKB  A.,  core  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co,,  Victoria,  Briiiih 
Columhia, 

HoLLABD,  JoBB  A.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

iRoLLax8,ILicaABnR,,P,0,Box2Sd,Johannesburg,T^ansvaal;  andPretoria, 
HoLUS,  Albbut  E.,  J.P.,  Potosi,  Bath,  Jamaica, 
Holmes,  Jobb  B.,  District  Oommissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
HoLMSSTSD,  Ebbbst  A.,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Islands, 
HoLBOYD,  Hob.  Mb.  Justicb  Edbtabd  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Holt,  Basil  A.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Croydon,  Queensland, 
fHoLT,  Waltbb  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Holt,   Wiluam,  Colonial  Mutual  Chambers,  Collins   Street  West, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
HoLWBLL,  Cbablbs  A.,  core  of  Messrs.  Savage  ^  Hill,  Durban,  NataL 
tHoxAB,  L.  E.  B.,  Johanne^rg,  7¥ansvaal, 
HoBBT,  RicBABD,  12  San  Juan  de  Letran,  MeMoo, 
Hood,  Auoustub  W.  (Govemor  of  the  Priaon),  Belise,  British  Honduras, 
fHoFB,  C.  H.  8.,  Maretimo,  Glendg,  South  Australia, 

KK 
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1884    fHoPi,  Jamss  Witxujr,  M.R.O.P.,  Frmantle,  Western  AustraUa. 

1889  tHoivrouir,  H.E.  Thi  Rt.  Hon.  Thb  Eaxl  of,  O.C.M.G.,  Ootfemvunt 

Homse^  Melb(mm§,  Auitralta. 
1888    Hopkins,  J.  Castill,  229  Afajor  Street,  Ihrontc,  Canada, 

1890  HovKisrs,  T.  Holus,  ThwiuviUe,  Queensland, 

1888  HopLBT,  Hon.  Mr.  Jvsticn  Wiluam  M.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Cohmff, 

1883  tl^<»u>>'u^*  Edwabd  Cabb,  21 1  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Horn,  Thomas  Suthrrland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1890  tHoBNABROOK,  Charlbs  A.,  Gilles  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1882  HoBNB,  John,  F.L.S. 

1886  HoBSFALL^  John  A.,  Kent  Soad,  Surrey  Hills,  Afelboume,  Australia, 

1884  HoBSFOBD,  Hon.  Datid  Babnbs,  M.L.C.,  Bf^ceirer-GeDenil,  Port  of 

Spain,  TVinidad, 
1894    HoBSFOBD,  S.  L.,  M.L.C.,  81,  Kitts, 

1881  HoBTON,  A.  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1887  HoTSON,  John,  elo  National  Bank  of  Australasia,Melboume,  Australia, 

1879  HowATSON,  WxLUAx,  Port  <if  Spain,  THnidad. 

1889  HowDKN,  J.  HcA.,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1 886  HowBLL,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  A,  Dixon  4"  Co.,  Port  Elieabethf  Cape  Colony, 

1885  t^VDDABT,  Jambs,  Melboume,  Australia. 

1883  Hudson,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  Ktmberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  HxTDSON,  G.  Wbbfobd,  Master  and  R^strar  of  the  High  Covrt, 

Bremersdorp,  Swdeiland,  South  Africa. 

1882  tHuooiNs,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1880  tHuoHBS,  GoMMANDBB  R.  JuKBS,  R.N.,  Police  Department,  Bathurst» 

Gambia. 

1887    t^uoHBS-HuaHBs,  T.  W.,  Imperial  Museum,  Calcutta. 

1884  HuLBiT,  Jambs  Lnaa,  M.I4.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonotif  Natal, 
1887    HuLL»  Gbobob  H.,  Ktmberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  fHULL,  W.  WlNSTANLBT. 

1893  HvMBY  Hbnrt,  G.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  P.O.  B09  \ZA2,Johamnethurg,  Dramsnaal, 
1880  HoMPHBBTs,  OcTATius,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John^s,  Antigua. 

1889  Hunt,  Walter  R.,  Anditor-GenenJ,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1883  HuNTBB,  Charlbs  Thomson.  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  HuNTBB,  Dayid,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal. 

1884  HvNTBB,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  F^i  (Correspooding 

Secretary). 

1891  Hurst,  Gbobob,  M.A.,  M.6.,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales, 

1886  fHuTCHBNS,  William  H. 

1891  HuTCHiNGS,  Arthub  C,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Young,  New  South  Wales, 

1890  HuTCRiNS,  Datid  E.,  Crown  Lands  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Hutchinson,  W.,  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Bleasby,  f  Co.,  300  Little  CoUimg 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  Button,  Hon.  Charles  William,  M.L.A.,  Bondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  HuTTON  Edward,  M.,  M.A.y  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  GQtraUar. 

1887  t^cTTON,  J.  Mount,  Damaraland  {vid  Walwieh  Bay),  South  A/riea, 

1892  Hutton,  William,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  Bonny  River,  West  Africa, 

1885  Hyam,  Abraham,  Marioo  Hotel,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 
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Ikin,  R«y.  Db.  Alfred.  P&int,  Natal. 

Im  Thubn,  Byrbabd  F.,  C.M.a.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Guiana. 
Inoali,  William;  F.R.,  Berbicf,  British  Guiana, 
tlwoLW,  HoK.  James,  M.L.A.,  Jkan's  Place,  Sydney,  Keus  South  WalcK 
I'Ons,  Fbbderick  F.,  Kenilworth  Cluby  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
IbelanD;  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration 
Service). 

Ibish,  Geoboe  H.,  M.L.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

iBTiiiE,  Haks  W.  H.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  VictoHa,  Australia. 

Ibtino,  Robert  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonisation  Co., 

Kofonup,  Western  Australia. 
f  Isaacs,  Datid,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
iBAAca,  Emabuel,  P.O.  Box  1,  Ma/eking,  British  Beehuanatand. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  care  of  Aftssrs.  Michaelis,  Hallenstein,  ^  Co.,  382  Lonsdaf^ 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Isaacs,  Lionrl  A.,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica. 
IsBMOBOBB,  HoK.  £dwin  E.,  Golonial  Treasurer,  Singapore. 


Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Jackson,  How.  Capt.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gihraltar. 

JACKBOm,  How.  RiCHABD  HiLL,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jacxsow,  Robert  £.,  Q.C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

fJACOBS,  Isaac,  72  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

JxcoBsm,  H.  R.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

James,  Alfred,  P.O.  Box  123,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

fJAMBS,  Edwiw  Matthew,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),  2  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
fJAMBS,  J.  William,  F.O.S.,  care  of  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  13  Queen*s  Place, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fJAMBSOW,  His  Honour  Dr.  L.  S.,  Administrator,  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury, 

Mashonaland. 

Jambson,  Adam,M.B.,  cm.,  114  ViadelBabuino,  Piazzadi  Spagna,  Rome. 
fJAMiBSON,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jamison,  William  T.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 
Jabdine,  C.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Jabrbtt,  Michael  Lewis,  M.R.C.S.R,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbro*, 

Weet4fiica. 
Jartis,  Leslie,  Mount  Jarvis,  Antigua. 
fJBNKiNS,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Jenkins,  Abthto  Rogers,  P.O.  Box,  414,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jbfpb,  Carl,  Barrister- at-Law,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Jeppe,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Jerninoham,  h  e.  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Douse, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Joel,  Woolf,  J.  P.,  KimBerUy,  Cape  Colony. 
t  Johnson,  Frank  W.  F.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Johnson,  Frederick  William,  A.In8tC.E.,  Public  Works  Department, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
f  Johnson,  James  Angas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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Sosutnov,  Ho)r.  C.  X,  M.L.C.,  WeUington,  Ntm  Zsalanl 
fJoHNSTOif,  Datid  W.,  M.D.,  JohawMtbwrg,  Tramsoaal. 
JoBHsnoK,  Hmkry  H.,  C.B.,  F.B.G.S.,  British  Commianoiier  for  Xarlhen 

ZambMia,  ZojubOf  Blantyre,  East  Africa. 
tJoHirntnr,  Jamss,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker^  SoM  Australia. 
JoHMSTOK,  PxBCiTALy  J.P.,  coTt  of  Me—Ts.  J(mu  ^  JbiMf,  Lmooli^*  Lm 

Chambers,  ElUabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wain. 
JoKNtTON,  StdwbTi  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

JoHKSTOir,  Thomas  G.,  care  of  W.  J>,  Stewart,  Eeg.,  Dmnedin,\Ke» 
Zealand. 

Johnston,  Hon.  Waltbb  Woods,  H.H  Jl.,  Wellington,  New  Zeahnd. 
JoKNSTONX,  RoBSBT,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kinyeion,  Jamaiao, 
JoNiSy  Alfbsd,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
JoNBS,  B.  HowxLLy  Plantation  Hope,  British  Guiana. 
fJoNics,  Chablis  T.,  M.L.A.,  Port  Eligabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  JoNHS,  Edward,  C.E.,  Johannetbury,  Transvaal. 

JoNBS,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  t^f  Australia,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

JoNU,  Edward  Lloyd,  Bickley,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
t JoNss,  Etan  H.,  JJP,,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JoNRS,  Groror  Hall,  MX.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbame,  Queensland, 
JoNRSy  Captain  Hrskrth,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
Jonrs,  John  R.,  Pretoria,  Ihuuvaal, 
JoNRS,  J.  Thomas,  Braelfield,  Barbados. 

Jonrs,  Hathrw,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Aoera,  Gold  Coast  Colony' 
Jonrs,  Mdrrat  J.,  Brocklesby,  Malvern,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Jonrs,  Hon.  Oswald,  H.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados. 
Jonrs,  Pjctton,  HinstCE.,  District  Engineer,  Victorian  Railwajs, 

Spencer  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Jonrs,  Phiup  Sydnrt,  M.D.,  16  College  Strut,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jonrs,  Richard  Fbtrr,  P.O.  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal, 
Jonrs,  Ronald  M.,  South  African  Exploration  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Jonrs,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicr  S.  Twxntyman,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Jonrs,  W.  H.  Htndman,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston,  Jammea, 
JoNRd,  Wh.  Hkbbrbt,  278  Collins  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 
t  Jonrs,  His  Honoub  Chibf  Justicr  Sib  W.  H.  Quatlr,  Sierra  Leone. 
Jonrs,  William  T.,  8  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jonrs-Vauohan,  Majob-Gbnrral  Hugh  T.,  C.B.,  Commandiog  the 

Troops,  Singapore. 
fJoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 

JosRPB,  S.  A.,  Midhurst,  Nelson  Street,  WooUahra,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

JuDD,  Albrbt  O.,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 
Justicr,  Majob-Gknrbal  W.  Cutr,  CJiC.G.,  Commanding  the  Troops, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Juta,  Hon.  Hrnbt  H.,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


1892 


Kapur,  Vishnu  Sinob,  M.It.A.C.,  [Barrister  at-Law,  G^rat,  Punjaub, 
India, 
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Kat8,  Mabtdt  T.,  eare  of  J,  Garlick,  Esq^  Cape  T&um,  Cape  CoUmjf. 
Knp,  John,  Sydney,  New  8outh  Wales, 

fKnowiN,  Thow A8  Hbiibt,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tKsiTH,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Cdowy. 

tKsLLTy  Jamss  John,  Ellimatta,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fKBLTT,  WiLLUM,  Albany,  IFestem  Australia. 

Kntp,  Hon.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  MX.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

KwMsm,  J  Aim,  Port  F3itabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kmmslbt,  John,  Rusienburg,  Transvaal. 

Kbknsdt,  Chablbs  Dougald,  Browning  Street,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Kbmiibdt,  Jambs  Hutchinson,  Treacnrer,  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland. 

Ebnnt,  William,  M.D.  (Surgeon  Saperintendent,  Indian  Emigration 
Service). 

Ebnt,  William  J.,  P,0.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Kbbmodb,  Robbbt,  Motia  Vale,  Tasmania, 
Kbbb,  Jambs  Kibxpatbick,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
fEBBBT,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fKBYNBS,  RicHABD  R.,  Keyuetou,  South  Australia. 
fKioDLB,  William,  Walbundrie  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 
KiLBT,  Hbnbt  Gt,,  Bentham,  Hunter's  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
RiLoouB,  Obobob,  J.  P.,  M.In8tC.E.,  Barldy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
KiNCAiD,  John,  P.O.  Box  440,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Kino,  Hon.  Fbilip  G.,  M.L.C.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

tKnro,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
KiNGSMQX,  W.  T.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Ob^  Colony. 

KiNTOBB,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  Thb  Eabl  op,  0.C.M.0.,  Government  House, 

Addaide,  South  Australia, 
fKiBK,  William,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
KiscH,  Banibl  Montaoub,  F.R.G  j9.,  Pretoria,  Thmsvaal. 
KiTHBB,  WiLLUM,  Glsnelg,  South  Australia, 
KiTSON,  RoBBBT  P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Knbybtt,  J.  8.  E.  DB,  2  Bus  de  Loxum,  Brussels. 
Kniobt,  Abthub,  Audit  Cffiee,  Singapore. 
Kniobt,  J.  Chablbs  E.,  Barristeor-at-Law,  Hobart,  7asmania. 
Enight,  William,  Brown*s  Siver,  near  Hobart,  Thsmania. 
Kniohts,  B.  T.,  J.P.,  FJI.G.S.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Cohny. 

Knollts,  Majob  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  PoUee,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

EvoTT,  Captain  Michabl  ^irASD,Brooksmead,  East  London,  Ce^e  Colony, 
Knob,  Hon.  Edwabd,  M.L.C.|  Colonial  Sugar  B^fining  Co,,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Kkoz,  William,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  KcBNiG,  Paul,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
f  KoHLBB,  Chablbs  W.  U.,  Riverside,  Paarl.  Cope  Colony. 
f  Kothabi,  Jbhanoib  H.,  Karachi,  India. 

fKBiBL,  Rbt.  H.  T.,  41  5^.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Kr^  Hbnbt  R.,  Port  Elirabeth,  Cop*  Colony, 
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Kymsbt,  William  R.,  G.M.G.y  Principal  Medioal  OAoer  and  In^aetor- 

Qeneral  of  Hospitals,  Colombo^  Cefflon, 
Ktshi,  Jambs  Wm.  Noston,  Sheriff,  Singapore.  . 


Laot,  Arthur  O.,  Warra  Warra  Statitm,  Uwrchiton  Ditiriet,  Western 
Auttralia. 

f  Lagden,  Godfret  Ykatmak,  C.M.G.I  The  ResUlencyt  Maarm,  Bamfatomf, 

South  Africa, 

Laiwo,  How.  John,  M.L.A.,  BlaeXMOods,  Seymour,  Cape  CoUmff. 

Lamb,  Captain  Frakcis  A.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Lamb,  Waltbb,  Booty  HiU,  New  South  WaUe. 

Lamb,  Tompsok,  lAverpool  Street,  Dunedm,  New  Zealand, 

Lamprbt,  Suroron-Major  J.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Army  Medical  Staff. 

Landalb,  Auxandbr,  Mdboume  Club,  Australia, 

Lakdalb,  Robbrt  H.,  DeniUquin,  New  South  Walee, 

Lano,  William  A.,  care  of  Metsre,  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  'Melbourne,  AuetraHa, 

Lakodok,  Hbnrt  J.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 

Lakob,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  Crovn  Prosecutor,  Kimherlsy,  Cape  Colony. 

fLANOBRMAN,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Lark,  F.  B.,  &/dney.  New  South  Wales, 

Larsins,  Rby.  Frbdbrick,  The  Parsonage,  Mount  Albert,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

fLARNACH,  Hon.  William  J.  M.,  GM,.Q[.,TheCampj  DunediUf  New  Zealemd. 

fLA-WLBY,  Alfrbo  L.,  Bcira,  Eatt  Africa. 

Lawrbncr,  James,  M Jj.A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Caps  Colony. 

Latton,  a.  L.,  Suddie,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

Latton,  Bbndtshb,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livinyston,  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong^ 

fLsA,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.Ii.C.S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Lbacocx,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

Leake,  Hon.  Gbobob  W.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Less,  P.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fLBBCH,  H.  W.  Chambbe,  LL.D.,  Residency  Jadge,  Perak^  Straits 
Settlements. 

fLBBCH,  JoiiN  BouRKE  Massbt,  Kinto,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 
Lkocib,  Libut.-Colonkl  W.  Vincbnt,  R.A.,  Cullenewood  HonsSf  St.  Mary's 

Taimania. 
Lbmbero,  p.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Lb  Mksubibr,  Cecil  J.  K.,  Citnl  Sertnoe,  Matara,  Ceylon, 
Lb  Mibrb,  Hipfolyte,  Jun.,  Boie  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
Leonard,  James  W.,  Q.C.,  7%e  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transeaal. 
Leonard,  Willlam,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Lbppbr,  Charlbs  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal. 
fLBSLiE,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Leuchars,  John  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban^  Natal. 

f  Lbtey,  James  A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Milboume,  Australia, 
Lety,  Artiiur,  MandevilUt  Jamaica. 

Lewis,  Allan  Wrllbsley,  Barri8ter-at>-Law,  St,  George*s,  Grenada, 

Lbwis,  Gborob  Emctl,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Lewis,  Jacob  Wm.,  Lumley  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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Tear  of 
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1881 

1880 


1801 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1880 
1888 
1880 

1880 
1883 
1883 
1802 
1887 
1886 
1888 
1870 

1802 

1802 
1884 
1804 
1880 

1882 
1888 
1886 
1880 
1803 
1883 


1884 
1801 

1878 

1883 
1803 
1883 
1886 

1800 
1883 
1803 

1888 


Lbwu,  Locu  Lucab,  Melboume,  Australia, 

tLiwis,  Nbil  ELuorr,  MjL,  B.C J4.,  Eobart,  Tatmama  (Com- 

spooding  Secrotary). 
Liwis,  BouBT  E.,  414  Little  ColUne  Street^  Mdhowme^  Auetralia, 
Lbwu,  Hoir.  Sakuml,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tLswis,  Thomab,  Bc^art,  Taemania, 
liBABD,  Fl4tw      JCimberlejf,  Coptf  Colony, 
tLiCBTHsnc,  Jacob,  Johanne^rg,  I^anevaal, 
LiDDHLL,  John  M.,  P.O.  Box  1128,  Johanneebnrg,  Transvaal, 
tLmoLi,  FuDBBxc   C,  Hfesare,  Liddle  #  Fletcher,  P,0,  Box  127, 

Jokanneebnrffj  Ihmevaal, 
JjEmbmamik,  Pboy.  Jaku  a.,  Diooeean  CoUege,  Bondeboach,  Cape  Colonjf. 
Luur,  8xB  Gharlbs,  Briebane,  Queensland, 
IdLunr,  £.  M.,  Barrieter-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
LinssAT,  John  H.,  Kunda  Lumpor,  StraUs  Settlemenie, 
L188HBB,  Hon.  Isidob,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fLmuB,  Emi.  M.,  KiwberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

LtTNBMOBByEDWABDPuu,  Glsn  Luno,  Strat\fieldf  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fLpnmsiDQM,  AscBiBALD,  M.A.y  F.KS.y  Professor  of  Chemistiyi  2%e 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
Llbwkltn,  Hu  Honovb  Bobbbt  B.,  C.M.G.|  Administrator,  Bathurst, 

Gambia, 

Llotd,  Chablbs  Wm.^  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Llotis  G.  Hamilton. 

Lloyd,  Lancblot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Loch,  H.E.  Sib  Hhnbt  B.,  Q.C.B.,  a.O.M.a.,  Government  House,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Coloi^f, 
LocKB,  John,  eare  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados, 

LornB,  BowLBT  C,  J.P.,  Gorernment  Resident,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
Logan,  Jambs  D.,  Matjerfontein,  Cape  Colony, 
Long,  Edwabd  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
LoNGDBNy  W.  H.,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
LOO0,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tLouBSBR,  Matthbw  H.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
LoTB,  J.  R.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lotbdat,  Richabd  Kblsbt,  FJi.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
LoTELL,  Edwabd  A.,  M.A.|  Ph.D.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 
AJrica, 

LoYBLL,  Hon.  Db.  Fbancis  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Soigeon-Geneiiid,  Port 

0/ Spain,  lyinidad. 
tLoTBLT,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  Jambs  Chafman,  Adelaide,  South  AMStraUa, 
Low,  Hbnbt  J.,  363  Daly  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Lowth-Enox,  Alfhbd,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O,  Box  351,  Johannesburg,  TVanevaal. 
tLuABD,  Hon.  Edwabd  Chaunct,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  La  Bonne  Intention 

British  Guiana, 
LucASy  A.  R.  B.|  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
LvcY,  Fbbdbbick  Cobbbtt,  Beacontfield,  Cape  Colony. 
lAJKut,  Captain  Hbnbt  Timson,  C.M.R.y  King  William*s  Hfwn,  Ce^e 
Colony, 

LuMB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  C.  F.,  MJL.,  LL,J),,  Kingston,  Jamaiea, 
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LimoAiB,  GaoBOBy  Store  keeper  Oenenl,  Ihrt  Umu^  MauriHuB. 
tLxwDBT,  Batid,  PoH  Elirabetkf  Cttpe  Colmy. 
tLTMAir,  flniBT  H.,  74  McTamMk  Street,  Mtmirmi^  Camada. 
Ltncb,  Edwaxd  B.,  Spanish  TbiM,  Jamaiea. 
Ltomb,  Ckablb,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  Stmih  AMStraiia. 
LTOV8,  Haait  S.y  Johanneshmrff,  JVamswuU. 

Lttoltcui,  Thb  How.  akd  R»t.  ALmr  Victob,  UJL,  St.  AmgusHu^s, 
Kimberiey,  Cape  Colouy, 


1886 
1889 
1886 
1880 
1883 
1893 
1883 


1886 
1887 
1889 
1888 

1891 
1889 

1898 

1891 
1887 

1887 
1883 

1886 

1891 
1892 

1886 
1882 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1889 
1888 
1881 

1886 
1890 
1881 
1886 

1891 

1888 
1893 


Maasdobp,  Hoh.  Mb.  Juanci  C.  G.,  Grahamstawm,  Cape  Cot<my. 
Mabin,  a.  W.,  HmnHngdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Thmsvaal. 
Macmmmw,  Isaac  F.,  WaikaH,  Afohaka,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Maoabtbub,  Abtbvb  H.,  Greenknowe,  MaeLeay  Street,  Sgdnsy,  New 

Santh  Wales. 
Macabtrub,  DmrcAK,  Winn^,  Canada. 

Magabthub,  E.  J.  Batlt,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  qf  Sgdneg,  Sydney^ 
New  Soma  Wales. 

ICacabtrt,  Troxas  G.,  Phttniji  Brewery,  Tory  Street,  WeUingtom,  New 
Zealand. 

Magaulat,  Hbbbbbt,  South  Cot,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

KacBbidb,  Hon.  Bobbbt  K.,  M.L.O.,  C.M.G.,  llIostO.B.,  Diiwtor  of 

PubUe  Works,  0>Umd>o,  Ceylon. 
Macdobald,  Bxauchamp  R.,  Qerdldine,  Canterbnry,  New  Zealand. 
Macdokald,  C.  FAIX301CAB  J.,  Wantabodgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 

Macdobald,  Claudb  a.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdowalo,  Duncan. 

MacDonald,  Kbbnbebb,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

MACDONAU>y  Trokas  Hobbli,  InvercargUl,  New  Zealand. 
Macdougaix,  Jam bS)  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tMACDOWALL,  Day  Hobt,  M.P.,  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada. 
MacEwbn,  Hon.  Auszandkb  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
fMACFABLANBy  Jaxbs,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
tMACFARLANB,  Jaxbs  Q.,  Port  EHzohesth,  Cape  Colony. 
Maofabulnb,  Thomas,  Inland  Sevenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macpablanb,  Bobbbt,  Member  of  the  VolkBrsad,  HarritmUh,  Orange 
Jf\ree  State. 

MacFablanb,  Rodbbick,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Macfbb,  K.  N.,  46  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Macolassan,  Hon.  John,  Auditor-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Macxilassan,  Nbh^  J.P.,  care  of  Chartered  Company,  UmtaU,  Monica, 
Mashonaland. 

MacGbboob,  His  Honour  Sib  Wiluam,  K.G.M.G.,  Oovemment  Bouse, 

Port  Moresby,  British  New  Cfuinea. 
MacGbbqob,  William,  Australian  aub,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Maorattib,  Tromas  Albxandbb,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Baihurstf  New  Soua 

Wales. 
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Tear  of 

Beotloo. 

1891 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1887 

1891 
1884 
1886 
1892 
1891 
1886 
1894 
1892 

1882 
1881 
1880 
1883 

1880 
1886 
1886 
1889 

1882 
1889 
1879 
1893 
1882 

1880 
1887 
1893 
1889 
1883 
1887 
1888 
1888 

1881 
1881 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1883 
1883 
1878 


MAcnm>8Hy  Jambs,  cfo  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  TowMviUe,  Qiteensland, 

Hackat,  Obobob,  Marrelsfontein,  DougUUf  Cape  Colony, 

Hackat,  Jaicbb,  Strathreay,  FeUdingy  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

fMAGXAT,  John  Kbitnbtr,  Dungogj  New  South  Wales. 

Mackbliar,  Hok.  Charlbs  K.y  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  131  Maeqnaru  Strut , 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Macxbhzib,  Hablet  it.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tMAcEBKZiBy  Rbt.  John,  Hankey,  Cape  Cohny, 
Mackbheib,  John  Eddib,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackbnub,  Wiluam,  Castlereagh,  Dikoya,  Ceylon. 
fMACXiNNON,  W.  K  ,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan^  Victoria,  ApsiraUa, 
MACxorrosH,  Pbtbb  A.,  O.E.,  GaUe,  Ceylon, 
MacLbod,  Mubduch  ;  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HacMubtbib,  WiixiAx,  View  Bank,  Burke  Boad,  Malvern,  Melbourne^ 

Australia, 

MACFBEsaov,  John,  Sorrento,  San  Diego  Co.,  CaUfomia,  U.S.A. 
tMACPHBBSON,  William  Robbbt,  Devon  Villa,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
McAdam,  Hon.  Alsx.,  MX.C,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
McCallxtm,  Hon.  Majob  Hbnbt  Edwabd,  RJB.,  C.M.0.,  Snrrejor- 

Genenl,  Singapore, 
McCabtht,  Hon.  Jambs  A.,  Queen's  Advocate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
fMcCAUOHAN,  Patbicx  K.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tMcCATTOHBT,  Samubl,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  South  Wales, 
MoCoMAS,  W.  Robbbt,  care  of  Australian  Mortgage  ^  Finance  Co,,  Mel' 

•  boumcn  Austrcdia. 
XcCbab,  FabqvhabP.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McCuLLOCH,  Albxandbb,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
McCuLLOCH,  Hon.  Willtam,  M.L.C.,  Mdboume,  Australia, 
McDonald,  Dabbnt  H.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Chid  Coast  Colony. 
McEachabn,  Malcolm  D.,  Goathland,  Balaclava  Boad,  Melbourne,  Aus^ 

tralia. 

McFabland,  Robbbt,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales, 

McGatin,  E.  W.,  ears  of  C,  F.  Beeve,  Esq.,  East  Street,  Poona,  India. 

McOibbon,  R.  D.,  Q.C.,  St.  James*B  Club,  Montreal,  Canada. 

"MdOowAx,  Robbbt  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

McGbath,  Obobob,  Charlemont,  Jamaioa. 

tMcGBBooBy  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

McHabdt,  Albxandbb,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

McHabo,  Jambs  A.,  Messrs,  Brooks,  McGlashan,  f  McHarg,  FUnders  Lane, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
McHattib,  a.  G.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
MdLWBArrH,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  E.G.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tMclLWHAiTH,  John,  Piort  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
McIlwbaith,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McItob,  Jambs  Balfoub,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony, 
McKiluoan,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  126,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
McKonroN,  Nbil  R.,  F.R.  ;  Barrister-at-Law,  Berbiee,  British  Guiana, 
tMcIiBANy  Gbobob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

tMcIiBAN,  R.  B.  DovoLA^  Marackakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (Gont> 
sponding  Seeretaiy). 
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1884  tMcI^D,  Edwik,  Chtnyetownf  Britisk  Ouitma, 

1894  McMiLLAK,  Fbidsbicx  D.,  P.O.  Box  1541,  JokanneUmrg,  Tran99aaL 

1895  McNaugrtok,  Colik  B.,  Far^  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape  OoUmy. 
1888  McNbbs,  Jambs  E.,  Natal  Government  RaUwaye^  JohammeAwrg,  TVww- 

1892  t^<^K">       Kblk,  J.F.,  Queenstown,  Ck^  Colony. 

1880  Maik,  Qbobob,  Adelaide  Cltih,  Adelaide,  Sonth  Atutralia. 

1884  Kaib,  QboboBi  Qroongal,  near  Hay^  New  South  Walee, 

1890  Majob,  Ghablbs,  Barriater-at-Law,  8t.John'e,  Antigua, 

1 879  MAT.ABBK,  Hon.  Williav,  M.L.C.,  Kinyeton,  Jamaiea. 
1894  Maloolk,  Jambs,  Exchange  Comer,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  Somtk 

Walei. 

1880  Kaloolm,  Hob.  0.  D.,  Q.O.,  Attonej-Qeiami,  Nassau,  BahmnoM. 
1883    MalihOi  Captain  Ibwin  Chablbs,  CM.Qt, 

1890  MANCHBBy  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales, 
1882  Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1882    Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 

MANsnaLD,  Gbobob  Allbn,  121  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Mantbll,  Dayid  6.,  SarTejor-G-eneral,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fMAPLBTON,  Gbobob  H.,  M.B.,  Q.VL,  St.  Kitts. 
tMABAis,  Chbistian  L.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
IMabais,  Johannbs  H.,  SteUenboseh,  Cape  Colony, 
Mabais,  Pbtbb  H.,  Timour  Hall,  Plumstead,  Cape  Colony, 
tMABXSy  Albxandbb,  J.P.|  Consul  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Mabks,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  P.O.  Box  S,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tMABMioN,  Hon.  William     M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  AMstraliet, 
fMABSHALL,  Altbbd  WnTBB,  CoUsgs  Park,  Adelaide,  South  AuetraiUa, 
tMABBHALL,  Hbnbt  B.,  Heidelberg,  Dransvaal. 
Mabshman,  John,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand, 


1893 
1894 
1890 
1890 
1893 
1887 
1894 
1885 
1885 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1892 

1880 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1890 

1885 
1891 

1890 
1881 

1892 
1890 
1892 
1889 
1891 


Mabsland,  Luxb  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Mabtin,  Dblos  J.,  St.  John\  Antigua, 

Mabtin,  His  Honoub  Colonbl  Richabd  £.  R.,  C.M.Q.,  The  British 

Besidenoy,  Swaziland,  South  AfHca, 
HLhscm,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Qitiana, 
tMATCEAM,  John  £.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Mathbson,  Gbobob  McLbod,  Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tMATHiBSON,   John,  Chief   Commissioner   of   Bailwajs^  Bridtae^ 

Queensland, 

Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 

Matibbs,  Chablbs  Hbnbt,  129  King  William  Street,  Addaide,  South 
Australia, 

Mattbbson,  Chablbs  H.,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
tMATTHBWs,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  oare  of  Messrs,  Boss  ^  Page,  Johannesburg, 
TVansvaal. 

fMAUND,  Edwabd  a.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 

Maunsbll,  Bbioadb-Subobon  Chablbs,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Mauritiue* 
Mavbicb,  M.  Sidnbt,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Matbooobdato,  Thbodobs  £.,  Commandant  of  Police,  Papho,  (^^rms, 
tMAZwBLL,  Fbbdbbic  M.,  Barrister-atrLaw,  Belies,  British  HondHras, 
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Maxwbll,  Hon.  Josbpk  RBKinui|  M.A.,  B.CX.,  Chief  Magistzaiei  Gambia^ 
Wett  Africa. 

Mazwbll,  Major  Thomas,  J.P.,  Sesident  Magistratef  Lower  Un^olai, 
Zultdand. 

Mazwill,  Wiobam  M.,  P.O.  Box  114,  East  London^  Cape  Cohny, 
Mazwetx,  Hon.  William   Edward,  C.M.Gh.,    Colonial  SecreUzy, 

Singapore, 
MaT|  CoBNSurs,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone, 
Maydon,  J.  G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban^  Natal, 
Matxbs,  Josbfh  Biuoosy  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guianom 
fHATKARD,  Captaik  J.  G.,  The  Clvb,  Johannesbnrg,  Transvaal, 
Mbabs,  Jambs  Edwabd,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Dransvaal. 
MwBT.wJomf,  Jambs  S.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Bumdahery,  Qiw^m- 

land. 

tMBT.HAiK),  WiLUAM,  H.B.U.  Coii8iil|  TruxiUo,  Spanish  HondMiras. 
Mblyill,  Samitxl,  Surveyor- GeneroTs  Office,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbltillb,  Hon.  Gbobgb,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Mbndblssobn,  IsmoB,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbndblssoiin,  Sidnbt,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbnnbll,  John  W.,  Chilton,  Darlaston P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Mbnnib,  Jambb  C,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbbcbb,  John,  North-Eastem  Mining  Company,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cohny, 
f  Mbrbdrh,  Thb  Vbn.  Abchdbacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 
tMBBBDiTH-KAiB,  Clabbncb  Kat,  MeiHngen,  Timaru,  New  ZeakuuL 
Mbbbwbthbb,  Edwa&d  Mabsh,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Mbbitalb,  Gbobgb  M.,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Mbbbiman,  Hon.  John  X.yM.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Mbssbb,  Allan      Attomej-at-Law,  3  Croat  Street^  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Mbssbrtt,  Alfbbd,  M.A.y  Bector,  Royal  College,  Portl/ouis,  Mauriiiust 

Mbston,  Josbfh,  CJL,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

Mbuobll,  WiLUAM,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Mslboume,  Australia, 

Mbtbbs,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  ISO,  Johannesburg,  JHnsvaal, 

MicHASLis,  GusTAYB  E.,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fMiCKAU,  J.  J.|  J. P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HiCHELL,  Boland  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

MicHiB,  Albxandbr,  clo  Chartered  Bank  qf  Indian  Shanghai,  China, 

MiCHiB,  Albxandbr,  Bank  qf  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

MiDDLBBROox,  JoHN  £.,  Premier  Studio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

MiDDLBTON,  Jambs  Gowing,  M.D.,  H6tel  de  Londres,Bagneresde  Bigorre, 

Hautes  Pyrenees,  France, 
HiDDLBTON,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Paob,  Lamaea,  Cyprus, 
MiDDLBTON,  William,  Church  Street,  Mariiehurg,  Natal, 
MiDDLBTON,  William  Hbnrt,  Durban,  Natal, 

MiLBs,  Alfred  H.,Me6srs.Marra7,Boberts  &  Co,,Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
tMiLBS,  Charles  Gborob,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
MiLBT,  Wm.  Ktlparb,  L.B.C.P.  (Sorgeon  SBperintendenty  Indian  Emi* 
gration  Serrice). 
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UxLTovD,  Eaxun  A,,  Caims,  Qnsemiland.  ' 

Miujm,  Alszandbb  J.,  TarUe^  Dandmmg  Bead,  But  8L  KUda,  Mel- 

bourne,  Australia. 
MiLLBB,  WiLUAM  AKBRMAiTy  C.R,  Poff  AniouiOf  Jamowt. 
MiLU,  jAXBSy  Duvedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMiLLBy  Thomas,  Charters  TowerSf  Queensland, 
Miur%  8iB  William,  Sunnystde,  Addaide,  South  Aushraiia, 
Melks,  WiExiAV,  JuN.,  Bf/etkome,  Mount  Lo/tjf,  Adelaide^  South  AnstreHia. 
fMiLTOKy  Abthub  C  ,  Port  Etieabeth,  Cape  CoUmy, 
MiKCHiK,  Edwabd  C,  Ckristehurehf  New  Zealand, 

MiBBiBLiESy  JoHK  J}.,  Puerto  Corfer,  Spanish  Honduras  (vid  New  Oiisams), 
MrrcHXLL,  Chablbs,  Protector  of  Immigrants,  Port  ef  Spaim^  TWbmU. 

UlTCHBLLy  H.E.  LiBUT.-COLONBL  SiB  ChABLBB  B.  H.,  KCLILO.,  OoWTIt- 

ment  House,  Singapore, 
MiTCHBLL,  Jambs  G.,  Rtham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Waies. 
M iTFOBO,  Hon.  C.  Bubkbt,  Colonial  Trearorer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Mizzi,  M,  A.  M ,  VaUetta,  Maiia. 
tMooo,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

MoiB,  RoBBBT  N.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 
MoiR,  Thomas  W.  O.,  ears  of  South  African  Loan  and  Mortgage  Co.,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
MoLEswoBTH,  RoBBBT  A.,  MUtogong,  St.  Kilda,  Meibeume,  Australia;  and 
Melbourne  Club, 

HoLOKBY,  H.E.  8iB  G.  ALFBEn,  K.G.M.G.,  Gmfemment  Bouse,  Beliie^ 

British  Honduras, 
MoLTNBiTZ,  Hbbbbbt,  Moritsbwrg,  Natal, 

fMooBB,  Albbbt,  New  Bhfer  Club,  Bed  House,  Port  BUeabeth,  Cape 
Colony, 

MooBB,  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,  F.R.O.8.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony, 

MooBB,  Fbbdbbicx  Hbkbt,  core  of  Messrs,  Balgety     Co,,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
f  MooBB,  Jambs,  Bunbury,  Western  Ausiratia, 

MooBB,  Thb  Rbt.  Obadiab,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Orammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tMooBB,  WiLUAM  H.,  St,  John\  Antigua, 

MooBB,  YoBK  T.  Qt.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Stony  Hill,  Jamaica. 
MoBBHBAD,  Hon.  Botd  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queeneland, 
MoBGAN,  Subobon-Majob  A.  Hickman,  I).8.0.,  Tower  Hill  Barracks^ 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
MoBOAN,  Hbnbt  Foscub,  Croydon,  Queensland, 
*MoBOAN,  Hbnbt  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
f  MoBOAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
MoBBiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
MoBBis,  John,  Berwick,  Fullarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fHoBBis,  Stdnby,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
MoBBisoN,  AiJsxANOBR,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
fHoBBisoN,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Water  Hall,  OuUiford,  Western 
Australia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
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MoBT,  Edwabu  Momtaoui,  c/o  Messrs,  GMabrQugh^  Mart  j-  Co.,  Sydney ^ 

Kew  S<mth  Wale*. 
Most,  Laidlbt,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  Sonih  Wales. 
MoRT,  Wk.  Edti,  Greenoeks  Cottage,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

MoRTOH,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  148,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal. 

M08KLBT,  HoM.  C.  H.  Hablbt,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 

t3fosMAji,  Hugh,  J.P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

fMouLOKK,  Batfxbld,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

tMoTSBT^  Hbnbt  L.,  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

MuBCKB,  H.  C.  £.,  J.P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

MuKLLBB,  Babok  Sib  FsBDnTAVD  VoN,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Govemmout 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 
MuGOBBiDOB,  Abthub  L.,  Los  Borquetos,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America, 

MuxxAiffB,  J.,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  Indian  Army,  Gauhati,  Aseam,  India, 
MuLLiNs,  Gkobgb  I#amb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Murong,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

MuLuirs,  JoKW  Fbancis  Lamb,  M.A.,  97  Maclseay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
fMuNBo,  Hon.  Jambs,  Mdbowme,  Australia, 
fMnirBO,  JoBir,  J.P.,  Mensiei  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MuBB,  JoHK  S.,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Aden, 
MuBPHT,  AunAKDBB  D.,  Melboumc,  Australia, 

MuBFmr,  Jambs,  Marina,Beaconsfield  Parade,  St.Kilda,  Melboume,Ausiralia. 
MuBPHT,  William,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
MvBBAT,  Chablbs  F.  E.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony, 
MuBBAT,  HoK.  Dayid,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fMuBBAT,  Gbobob,  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  MagiU  (vid  Adelaide),  South 
Australia, 

fMuBBAT,  Jambs,  St,  Catherines,  Ontario,  Canada, 
fMuBBAT,  Captain  R.  G.,  R.NJB.,  i?.J»f.fl^.  Himalaya, 
MuBBAT,  RiCBABD  WiLLiAM,  JuN.,  "Gsps  Timss,"  Cape  Town,  Cape  Q^ony, 
MuBBAT,  William  Abchibald,  Bangvriri,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fMuBBAT-ATNSLBT,  HuoH  Pbbct,  J.P.,  ChristchwTch,  New  Zealand. 
Mubbat-Pbiob,  Thomas  db  MoMTMOBSNa,  Maroon,  Logan  Eiver,  Ipswich, 
Queensland, 

MuBTON,  WiLLUM  A.,  J.P.,  cjo  National  Bank  0/ Australasia,  Melbourne, 
Australia, 

MvsoBAyB,  Hon.  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea, 
MusoBATB,  Edwabd,  Sisronogh,  Duncans,  British  Columbia, 
Mtbbs,  Hbbman,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Mtbing,  T.  Hswrrr,  Jf .,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 


f  Kanton,  Atjotjbtus  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Nash,  Fbbdbbic  W.,  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Company,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius, 

Nash,  William  Gilbs,  Minos  de  Bio  Tinto,  Provinda  de  Huelva,  Spain, 
Nathan,  Albxandbb  McDowbix,  TVevennion  Lodge,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
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1870  MathaMi  D.  p.,  Advocate,  Kingston,  Jamaioa, 

1880  tNATBAM,  OaoBav  I.,  P.O.  Box  221,  Cape  7bw»,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  t^ATKAN,  JossPH  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1801  Navdi,  ALnuBDy  LL.D.,  M.C.O.,  Vaktta,  Malta. 

1886  t^SAXB,  Abthub,  Macknade,  Herbert  River ,  TowntffilU,  QueenMland, 

1885  NnTHLiKo,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C.,  SteUenboeeh,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  NnLy  Pbbcital  Clat,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1880  NBSBiTTy  Majob  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  GrahamMtown,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Namxy  The  Rt.  Rbt.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dnnedin,  New  Zealand. 

1802  NXTII.LB,  Gboboe  S.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  FVeetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1889  t^^*^'™**^'  Charles,  Prynnumrg,  Orange  Free  State. 
1888  t^swBBRT,  Jambs  Cosuo,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 

1808  Nhwdioatb,  William,  Goyernmeiit  Land  Sanreyor,  Kimberiey,  Cape 
Colony, 

1888  fNawLAiiD,  Harbt  Osman,  Singapore, 

1880  t^BWLAND,  SiMPSOir,  Bumeide,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 

1884  NhwmaMi  Hkirt  William,  lf.E.,  J.P.,  Lueknow,  New  South  Wales. 

1885  t^BWMAif,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1888  f  Nhwmak-Wilsov,  J.  R.,  SeUtoume  Chambere,  Adelaide  Street,  Bruheme, 

1803  NiCHOL,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mansions,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony, 

1882    fNiCHOLS,  Abthvb,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  fNiCHOUOM,  W.  Grbsham,  Hanford,  Julare  Co.,  California,  U.S.A. 
1801    NiooLL,  Augustus,  M.B.C.M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1801  NicoLL,  William,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Stipendiarf  Magistnta,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 

1870    NioHTniOALE,  Pbrct,  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1808  NiOBTiiroALE,  Percy  Athblstam,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
1880    fNncD,  Charlbs  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1876    NiBD,  Philip  Heitbt. 

1804  NuBBT,  Robert,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
1870    NrrcR,  Gborob  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1888    KoAD,  Wblleblet  J.,  Grovemment  Railways,  Be  Aar,  Cape  Colony, 

1870    Noble,  Johk,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony 

(Corresponding  Secretaiy ). 
1880    f  Nublb,  John,  J.P.,  Shdlhank,  St,  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1802  NoRDEN,  Robert,  Flowerdale,  Barling  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne^ 

Australia, 

1878    fNoBSHBiMSB,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1888    Norman,  H.E.  General  Sir  Hbnrt  W.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.G.,  CJ.E., 

Government  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
1880    NoRRiE,  WnxiAM,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1886    f  NoRRis,  Major,  R.  J.,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
1870    Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada. 
1886    Norr,  Randolph,  Silwood,  Strat^field,  New  South  Wales, 
1888    fNouRSE,  Hbnrt,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1888    NowELL,  Thomas  B. 

1809  ^t^OTCE,  BrBBLBBBT  W.,  Heidelberg,  TVantvaal. 
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fNoTCBy  F.  A.,  Durban  a^b,  Natal, 

NoTM,  EiywAiu),  26  Market  Street,  Sydnep,  New  South  Wales. 
NirrTAix,  Tbx  Most  Rby.  £iro8yI>.D.,  Lord  Biebop  of  Jamaica,  Kinffston, 
Jamaica, 

Oazbshott,  Waltbb  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 
0*Bribw,  Hbkbt  Arthvb,  Singapore, 

O'Bamri  H.E.  Colonsl  Sir  John  Tkrbncb  N.,  E«O.M.G.y  Government 

ffousey  St,  John's,  Newfoundland. 
O'GoMNOB,  OwBN  LnmrosTONS,  F.R.Met.Soe.,  Curepipe,  Mamritius, 
(yCoMKOB,  Hon.  Richard  £.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
OmoiBi  WiLUAXi  Tborak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
OoiLYiB,  Hon.  Edwabd  D.  8.,  M.L.C.|  Yulgilbar,  Clarence  Bimr,  New 

South  Wales, 

OoiLYiBy  Rby.  Canon  Gbobob,  Bondehosch,  Cape  Colony, 
OoiLTiB,  WiLUAX  F.,  Ilparran,  Maiheson  (wd  Glenlnnes),  New  South  Wales, 
OoLBy  OflOBOB  Rbtnolds,  Aire  of  PMt  Office,  OtmphMowUf  Otago,  New 
Zealand, 

OLDHAMy  John,  61  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

OuTXB,  Hon.  Richabd,  M.L.C.,  IHinedin,  New  Zealand. 

OxJTXB,  RoBBBT  R.,  7m  Downs,  Isisford,  Queenshr^. 

OltfoLONT,  C.  E.,  R.N.y  J.P.,  Town  Treasurer,  KtN,Ui.rley,  Cape  Colony, 

Oboell,  B.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Obxnbt,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fOBMOND,  Obobob  C,  Nopicr,  New  Zealand, 

fOBPBN,  JosBPH  MnxBBD,  M.LA.,  Barkly  East,  Cape  Colony, 

Obb  Wuxiam,  Broken  ffill,  New  South  Wales, 

Obbbtt,  Hon.  John,  M.P.C.,  Haffwaytree  Bost  Office,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
Osbobn,  8ib  Mblmoth,  K.G.M.G.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Csbobnb,  Alick,  Barrengarry,  New  South  Wales, 
Osbobnb,  Fbbdbbick  G.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Osbobnb,  Gbobob,  Shadow,  viA  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union 
aub,  Sydney, 

Osbobnb,  Haxxlton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fCsBOBNB,  Jambs,  Elstemwiek,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Osbobnb,  p.  Hixx,  J.P.,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales, 
tCSKANASST,  Matthbw,  Mslboume,  Australia, 
fOswALD,  Hbbm      BeUMe,  British  Honduras, 
Ottbbson,  Alfbhd  S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Odohton,  T.  Bancbovt,  Barrister-at-Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston, 
Jamaica, 

OwBN  Majob  Edwabd  Rodbbic,    (Lancftshire   Fnsilieni),  Uganda, 

Central  Africa, 
OwKN,  Lt.-Golonel  Pbbct,  WoUongcng,  New  South  Wales, 
OwBN,  Thbodobb  C.      Wattegama,  Ceylon, 

VkQn,  Abthub  E.|  P.O.  Box  623,  Johannesburg,  Thmsffoal, 
fPAiNT,  Hbnbt  Nicholas,  J.P.,  Fort  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  Canada, 
Palachb,  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  M.L.C.,  Advocate,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica, 
Paltbbt,  William,  Botchefstroam,  TVanswud, 
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Twrof 
BtooCiMi* 

889  VjLLMMMf  HmuBBT,  P.O.  Box  14,  Jokamnetbmy,  TVonmmm/. 
886    Vaxjool,  JosBPHy  ChHsiehrnvk  Clubf  CamUrburgf  Nno  ZeaUmd. 
891    Pafbnfus,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  J.F.,  P.O.  Box  196,  Johanne$burff,  Tramwud. 
886    Pkxwm,  P.  T.  J.,  oart  of  Bank  of  Now  Zealand,  WeUmgUm^  New  Zoalamd. 

890  Pauub,  Thb  Hok.  Edicukd  William,  Ckrittekureh,  New  ZetOand. 

882  fPABUB,  Fksd.  Habdtxav,  M.A.,  FJR.G.S.,  Diitriet  Judge,  Fama^usta, 
Cyprus. 

888    P4RXBB,  JoHH  H.,  Lsfdenburg^  Transvaal. 

890  t^ABKBB,  Hon.  &TBPKK)f  HnrBT,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

883  Pabkbb,  SnPHBC  Staiclbt,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

891  Pabus,  J.  C.  EaxMST,  Aborigines  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

879  fP^^Ji^i^'y  Cbcil,  Mossgiel  Station  {vid  Booligal),  New  South  Wales, 

886  Pabsoks,  J.  Lamodon,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
898    Past,  Jaioes  Hbnbt,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

891  tPATTBBflov,  B.  W.  Habtbt,  InwrleUh,  Aolamd  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Mel- 
bourne,  Australia;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

884  Pattbbson,  Hov.  Sib  Jaxbs  B.,  K.C.M.a.,  M.LJL,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

892  Pattbbson,  Bobbbt  C,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

888  Pauloto,  Obobob,  P.O.  Box  186,  Barberton,  l^nsvaal. 

889  fPAWLXT,  Augustus  Q.,  Mqfeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

887  fPAWSBT,  Alfbbd,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
889    tP^TK,  Philtf  Fbancis,  FJt.G.8.,  P.O.  Box  92,  MariUbmrg,  Natal. 

880  tPATKB,  Fbbdbbick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-atrLaw,  Mariliimo,  South  Form, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

888  tPATNB,  JoHK  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Afriea, 
878    tPBAOOCK,  Calbb,  J.P.»  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
877    Pbaoock  J.  M.,  Addiseombe,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
886    tPBAOocK,  HoH.  J.  T.,  MX.C.,  Chnstehureh,  New  Zealaud. 

889  fP^oocBB,  A.W.H.,  Queenstown,  CapeColong;  and  Johannesburg.  TWms- 
vaal. 

877    fPuMMCE,  E.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
892    Pbabsb,  Wv.  Silas,  M.L.Am  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
884    Pbabson,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  Gommissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P,O.BoxSZ%, 

Bunedin,  New  Zealand. 
892    Pbbl,  Edmund  Yatbs,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
892    Pbibson,  Joseph  Waldib,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
892    fPsLL,  Hon.  Abthub  J.,  M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
883    Pbmbbbton,  Sholto  B.,  M.L.A..,  Bam8ter-at>Law,  Vdneourt  House, 

Dominiea,  West  Indies. 
886    fPBKNBFATHBB,  F.  W.,  Bamstez^at-Law,  Adelaide  UmversUg,  SouU 
Australia. 

889    fPBNTLAND,  Alsxamdkb,  M.B.,  care  of  Union  Bank  qf  Australia,  Sgdneg, 
New  South  Wales. 

888    Pbbbqbinb,  Lawson  N.,  District  GommissioDer,  OifM  Coast,  QM  Coast 

Colony, 

886  Pbbjuns,  Hon.  Patbick,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

887  Pbbxs,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  66,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
886    Pbbbiv,  Habbt  W.,  Mdbowme,  Australia. 
894    Pbbbins,  Obobob  F.,  P.O.  Box  1422,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
898  J^BBDTS,  Gbobge  B.,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
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Pbbssb,  Db  Bubqh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Petkb,  William,  Glenloth  Estate^  Victoria,  Australia. 
Pbtibkih,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados, 
Pbtbbson,  Willum,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tPBTTiT,  BoBEBT,  PoH  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Phababyk,  Chables,  J.P.,  Lingwood,  Featherston,  Wairarapa,  Wdlington, 
New  Zealand, 

Phabazyk,  Hon.  Robbbt,  M.L.C.,  Boulcott  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Prilbbn,  Gbobge,  Manley  Beach,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Phillippo,  Sib  Gbobgb. 

Phitxipfs,  W.  Hbbbbbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Phillips,  Colkman,  The  Knoll,  Featherston,  Wellington,  Xew  Zealand. 
Phillips,  Gsobob   Bbaithwaitb,  SuperinteDdent  of  Police,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

Phillips,  Hon.  Josbpe  H.,  C.M.G.y  M.E.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras  (Cor- 

responding  Secretaiy). 
Phillips,  Lionel,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  jyansoaal. 
Phillips,  Louis  C,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  TVanevaal. 
PiKBCK,  John  M.,  Natal  Bank,  Maritzburg,  NataU 
PiGDON,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Norland,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
PiGOTT,  Waltkb  Henbt,  AUcedole,  Albany,  Cape  Colony, 
fPiLB,  Henht  Allrtnb,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados, 
PiLB,  Theodobe  C,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
PiNNocK,  Captain  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PiNNOCK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
PiRiB,  George.  LropareTs  Vlei,  Richmond,  Cape  CUony, 
PiTTENDRiQH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Pisighblli,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  865,  Johannesburg,  Transeaak 
PiJkYFOBO,  Louis  L.,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
Ple'WMan,  Thomas,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Plummeb,  George  T.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries^  St.  Lucia, 
Plummer,  John  E.,  Mexican  Explorations  Lim.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
fPoLLARD,  W.  F.  B.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.8..  Buxton  District,  East 

Coast,  British  Guiana, 
PoLLOK,  MoBBis,  JvN.,  Burbon,  Natal. 
Poole,  J.  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Poole,  Thomas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Pope,  Charles  Ebkest,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Matatiele,  Griqualand  East,  Cape 
Colony, 

fPoBTEB,  Geobob  E.,  Melboumc  Club,  Australia. 

PoBTEB,  Jambs  R.,  C.E.,  Cleveland,  Heidelberg,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Pobtbb,  Hon.  Sib  Kbalb,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Potts,  Mosbs  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

f  PowBLL,  Fbancis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Powell,  Wilfbid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany, 

Pbrll,  Stewart  H.,  "  /owi,"  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Pbendbboast,  Robebt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Pbestob,  Hbnby. 

Pbicb,  Chables  Chichelbt,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Pbice,  D,      Tamatave,  Madagascar. 

L  L 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1884  Pbxcv,  R.  M.  RoKBfiT,  M.L.G., KendaU,SUtee  River,Belue,  BritUh Honduras 

1887  P&xBSTLBT,  A.,  Federal  Bank  of  Auitralia^  Melboume,  Autiralia, 

1 886  Pbillxtitb,  Johan  M.  ,  Mining  Com  missioner^e  Office,  Heidelberg,  Tratuvaal» 

1888  tPjUNCi,  J.  Pbbbott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1890  Pjunolb,  Hon.  Johv,  M.D.,  AqwUa  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaiea, 

1892  fPBiTCHABD,  Alkxjlmdxb  H.,  Charters  Towers,  QueensloMd. 

1893  Pbobyn,  Hon.  Lkslik,  Attornny-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
1892  pROYXSy  John,  Western  MIMj  Zeehan,  TaswMnia. 

1887  PuBTES,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  88  PiU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  t^^A^^i  William  Herbbbt. 


1891 

1891 
1884 
1887 
1887 
1891 
1880 
1882 
1893 
1885 
1888 

1885 
1880 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1892 
1890 
1893 
1892 
1883 
1894 

1890 
1889 
1889 
1886 

1886 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1874 
1881 


QuBNTBALLy  Thomas,  H.M.  In«poctor  of  Mines,  Kimberiey,  Cape  CoUmy. 

fRAJBPAuA,  MuDAUYAB  TuDoB  1>.  N.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
lUxA-NjLTHAN.HoN.  P.«C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  SolicitoivGaneral,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Raxcb,  Thomas  A.,  P.O.  Box  190,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Randall,  Alfbbd  B.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony, 
Ramkik,  Fbancis  Wm.,  Dominica, 
Rammib,  D.  N.,  St,  John's,  AnHgua. 

Raphael,  Hbnbt  J.  W.,  P,0,  Box  806,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Raphael,  Nathaniel,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 
f  Raw,  Geobob  Hbnbt,  Maritgburg,  Natal, 

Rawuwb,  Chables  C,  M.E.,  F.G.S.,  Island  Block,  Lawrence,  Otago,  New 
Zealand, 

Rawlins,  F.,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Rawson,  Chables  C,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Ratneb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  T.  Cbosslet,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Rbdmond,  Leonabd,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Redwood,  Chables  L.,  P.O.  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  Trantvual. 
Reed  Stdnet,      237  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Reeleb,  John  Wm.,  40  Adderlep  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Rbes,  Fbanx. 

Reid,  Edwabd  v.,  Messrs.  W,  Reid  #  Co.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Reid,  James  Smith,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Reid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

Rbid,  Hon.  Robebt,  M.L.C.,  260  Little  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Reid,  Robebt  Dtce,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 

fRsiNEBS,  August,  Tort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Rbknbb,  Pbteb  a.,  BHrrister-at-Law,  Villa  Esperanoe,  Cape  Ooatt,  Qdd 

Coast  Colony, 

Rennbb,  W.,  M.D.,  AssistBnt  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leona, 
Rbnwick,  Hon.  Sib  Abtuub,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Reuben,  Hbnbt  £.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

tREOKEBT,  Theodobe,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E  ,  Johannesburg,  7hin*vaa\ 
Reynold?,  Henby,  New  Zealand. 

Rhimd,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchwreh,  New  Zealand. 
Rhodes,  A.  £.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 
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Rhodbs,  How.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fRHODBS,  OiOfiaE  H.,  Claremont,  Timartif  New  Zealand. 
Rhodes,  R.  Hbaton,  Bapristop-at-Law,  Chriatchurch^  New  Zealand, 
tRHODE8»  RoBBBT  H.,  Blueclifft,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
RHT»-JoifE8,  MoNTAovB,  G.E.,  Tasmaniau  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Rio,  Lionel  K,,  The  Rocks,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
RiCM,  Francis  Dyer,  J.P.,  Woodstock,  Okoriri,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Richards,  Edward  H.,  District  Commissioner,  Layos,  West  j{friea, 
Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretarj,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony, 

fRiCKARDSON,  Horace  G.,  Queensland, 

RiCHET,  Hon.  Matthew  H.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Richmond,  Jaues,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

RiCHTBR,  GusTAT  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

RicxETTS,D. PoTNTz, A.M.In8t,C.R,car<f«//r.5.Af.  Consul,  Tientsin, China, 

RiCKWOOD,  Alfred  G.,  Deputy  Collectop  of  Customs,  Port  Louis,  Mau- 
ritius, 

RiDDiFORD,  Edward  X,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Ilutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fRiDDOCH,  Gboroe,  M.P.,  Glencoe,  Mount  Garnbier,  South  Australia, 
Riddoch,  John,  Yallum,  Penola,  South  Australia. 

f  Ridge,  Samuel  H.,  B.A.  F.R.G.S.,  267  Victoria  Parade  East,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

fRiOBY,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fRiMEB,  J.  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Rissix,  CoRNEUs,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

RrrcHiB,  John  Macfarlank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

RixoN,  John,  Charters  Towers,  Quemdand. 

RoBARTS,  W.  E.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Roberts,  A.  Temple,  M.A.,  Itoyal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
fRoBERTS,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Chatsworth,  Potts  Point, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  C.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
f  Roberts,  Richard  M.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Roberts,  R.  Wiqhtwice,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
f  Robertson,  Alfred  Georob,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes,  George,  Cape  Colony, 
Robertson,  A.  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia, 
RoBFRTsoN,  Alexander  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 

Robertson,  George  P.,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club, 

fRoBERTsoN,  James,  00  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

Robertson,  John,  Mount  Abundance,  Roma,  Queensland, 

Robertson,  Mathew  Wallack,  C.M.R.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony, 

f  RoBiNOW,  Henry,  Kimberley,  Cape  Ct)lony. 

Robinson,  Arnold  E.,  Kimberley  Cluh^  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson,  Augustus  h\,  11  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Robinson,  MAJOR-GBNEitALC.W.,C.B.,  Commanding  the  Troops,  Mauritius 

RoEDTSON,  George,  Port  Loui%  Mauritius. 

Robinson,  James,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colc^i^* 
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1869  !  fRoDiirsox,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Dwrhanf  Natal. 

1888    Robinson,  Hon.  John  Betbrlxy,  Oomvierce  Buildingt,  Tonmto^  Canada, 

1888  Robinson,  Ross,  Charters  Tctoers,  Queensland, 

1883  Robinson,  TiioyAS,  Messrs,  Perdue  f  Rohinsonf  Winnipeg,  Canada  (Cor- 

responding Secretary). 

1889  fRoBiNSOK,  Thomas  B.,  40  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1879    Robinson,  H.E.  Sib  William  G.  F.,  Q.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

1871    Robinson,  H.E.  Sir  Wiluam,  E.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Hong 

Kong, 

1882    Roche,  Gaftaik  W.  P. 

1891    RocHioRT,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1882  RocKSTROW,  John  F.,  J. P.,  Palmerston  North,  near  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 

1885    RocKwooD,  William  Gabriel,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1889  BoDGBB,  J.  P.,  British  Resident,  Pahang^  Straits  Settlements. 

1884  Rogers,  Henry  Adams,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1887    Rogers,  Wm.  Hktward,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 

1890  tRoHDE,  M.  H.,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Mah^,  Seychelles, 
1877    Romilly,  Alfred,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1894    RooTH,  £dward,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1883  fRosADO,  J.  M.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1883    Rose,  Henry,  Jvn.,  care  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Wilson,  ^  Co.,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 

1890  R4>srwarnb,  D.  D.,  Blinman,  South  Australia, 

1882  Ross,  Arthur  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 

1891  I  Ross,  Arthvr  Wellington,  M.P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1885  ;  Ross,  Hon.  Datid  Palmer,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Snrgeon, 

Sierra  Leone, 

1891  fRoss,  Frederick  J.  C,  Barrister^t-Law,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
1894  Ross,  G.  H.  Kemp,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1885    i^-oea,  John  E.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Suva,  F\;'i. 

1890  Ross,  Robert  McMillan,  Ednam,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Ross,  Hon.  Wixxiam,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  Ross,  William,  P.O.  Box  161,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1884  Ross,  W.  0.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

West  Indies, 

1887    RoTHB,  Waldbmar  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1883    t^''^^"'^^>     ^'f  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  RoussBAU,  Daniel  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Rowan,  Andrew,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883    Rowland,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1891  RoYCK,  G.  H.,  Kempscy,  MacLeay  River,  New  South  Wales, 

1892  fRoYCB,  William,  P.O.  Box  580,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1885  RoYLE,  Charles  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1890  fRucKER,  William  S.,  75  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1881    tRuDALL,  James  T.,  F.R.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  I  RuDD,  Charles  D.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  1  RuMSEY,  Commander  R.  Murray,  R.N.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
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RuNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  136,  Johawiesburg,  Transvaal, 

RusDCN^  Ombov  W.,  care  of  C,  P.  WUlan,  Esq.,  7  St,  James's  Buildings, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
RussBLL,  Abthur  E.,  Tie  Matui,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  CAPTiJN  A.  H.,  Chdtcau  de  Perroy,  Bolle,  Vaud,  Switzerland, 
RnssBLL,  G.  Gbkt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  Johh,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

fRussBLLy  John  Pubtis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  Nets 
Zealand. 

RussBLLy  Hon.  Capt.  William  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tRuTHBBFOOBD,  Abthub  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
tRuTHBBFOBD,  Hekbt,  J.P.,  Controller  of  Excise,  Durban,  Natal, 
RoTLEDGE,  Thovas  F.,  Werronggurt,  Hlowa,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Rtan,  Chablbs,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

ISachsb,  Ckables,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany, 
fSAcxE,  SiMOH,  P.O,  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Sadleb,  £.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmordand,  Jamaica, 

tSr.  Obobob,  Hekbt  Q.,  Oakridges,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Montpellier, 
France. 

fSr.  HiLAiBE,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

St.  Lbgeb,  Fbbdericx  Luxe,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

St.  Lbgeb,  Fbedebick  York,  M.A.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

Salaman,  Fbedebick  N.,  9  Castle  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Salibb,  Fbedk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Salmon,  Ghablbs  S. 

Salmond,  Ckables  Shobt. 

Salom,  Maubice,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Salomons,  Fbedebick  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Samwell,  Nicholas,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Sandbman,  Gobdon,  Burenda,  Queensland. 

Sandbbson,  Chablbs  £.  F.,  O.E.,  Messrs.  Riley,  Hargreaves,  f  Co.,  Kwala 

Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Sandotbb,  William,  Jun.,  Fre mantle,  Western  Australia. 
Sandwith,  His  Honoub  Colonel  J.  H.,  C.B.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Sabam,  F.  J.  DE,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Sabam,  J.  H.  DE,  District  Judge,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Sabgood,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonbl  Sib  Fbedebick  T.,  E.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.| 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSABJEANT,  Hbnrt,  F  jrdcU  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Saueb,  Hans,  M.D.,  cfo  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury,  Mashanaland. 
Saueb  Helpebius  B.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Saueb,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Saundebs,  Edwabd,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

Saundebs,  Hbnbt  J.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Saundebs,  Hbnbt  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Saundebs,  John,  Sea  Cliff,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fSAUNDEBS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  care  of  City  of  Melbourne  Bank 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Saundkbs,  Rkv.  RiCHABusoKy  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Choreh,  Atoati, 
Biihamas. 

SAxnxDEaBf  S.  P.,  M.L.A.,  NcMau,  Bahama$. 
Sayaob,  WiruAVy  Port  Elizabeikf  Cape  Colony, 
Satabiau,  N.  S.,  Lochielf  SavannonlorMary  Jamaica, 
tSAWTRRy  Erxbst  Edward,  M.A.,  G.E.,  Harbour  Workt,  Bio  Grande 
Brazil. 

Sawtbrb,  Haxblb      Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

tSAWYBRB,  Hon.  T.  J.,  MX.O.y  fyeelown.  Sierra  Leone, 

fScAKLBN,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.G.M.0^  M.L.A.y  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

ScASD,  Frbobbic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Gniana, 

ScABTH,  HoK.  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

fScHAFFBRT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

ScHBBMBBUCXBB,  HoN.  CoLomiL  Fbbdebic, ' M.L. A.,  Cape  Town;  and 

King  WiUiam's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Scuoips,  Max,  Tete  (yiSL  Kilimane),  East  Africa, 
tScHOLBFiELD,  Walteb  H.,  PoTt  Misoheth,  Cape  Colony, 
ScHOOLEs,  HoK.  Henbt  R.  PiFON,  AttorDoj-Ghenenly  Si,  GeoTge\  Grenada, 
ScHULn,  Hov.  John  Ghbistian,  M.D,,  IJi.D.,  Winnipeg,  Canmda, 
Scott;  Hon.  Hbkbt,  M.L.C.,  J.F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SooTT,  Jambs  Philip,  Messrs.  William  Dow  &  Go.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Scott,  John      P.O.  Box  367,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
ScoTT,  Walteb  H.,  M.In8t.G.E.,  Great  Southern  Railway,  Buenos  Ayres. 
tScoTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  G.M.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Sealt,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Seatillb  Gbcil  Eliot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Sedgwick,  Ghables  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
See,  Hon.  John,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Segbb,  Joseph  S.,  J.P.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 
Sendall,  H.E.  Sib  Walteb  J.,  K.G.M.O.,  Government  House,  Cyprus. 
Sebbst,  Hon.  Eugene,  M.L.G.,  Barrister-At-Law,  MaM,  Seychelles, 
fSEBViCB,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tSswBLL,  Henry,  Trclawny,  Jamaica. 

f  Shackkll,  James,  Huntingtovoer  Road,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Shand,  Hon.  Ghables  Abthub,  M.E.G.,  Fitebes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua, 
f  Shabp,  Edmund,  Hong  Kong. 
fSHABP,  Gbanvillb,  J.P.,  Hong  Kong. 
Shabp,  John  Mason,  Auckland  Club,  New  Zealand, 
Shaw,  Fbbdbbick  G.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service). 
Shaw,  Hbnbt  Rtle,  "  Natal  Times,**  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
f  Shaw,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Shea,  Sib  Ambbose,  K.G.M.G. 
Sheilds,  Edwabd,  Kimberley  CUth,  Cape  Colony, 
Shelfobd,  Hon.  Thomas,  G.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Singapore, 
fSHENTON,  Edwabd,  JJP.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
jSHENTON,  Hon.  Sib  Geoboe,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 
Shephebd,  Jampj,  Market  Square^  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Shbbiff,  The  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  Musgbaye,  Georgetown,  Briliek 
Guiana, 

Sherlock,  Hon.  William  Henut,  M.E.G.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
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Shulm,  B.  Tbnkamt,  JRockhampionf  Queentland. 
fSniFPABD,  His  Hokoub  Sib  Sidney  G.  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
H.M.*8  Administrator  of  Government,  Vryburg,  British  Beckuamland. 
SmFflTKBy  H.  Rbqinald,         North  American  Station, 
fSHiBLBT,  Hon.  Leicbstbb      Hyde  HaU,  Clarke  Tovpn  P,0,,  Jamaica, 
Shbxmftok,  Walteb,  MatajrirOf  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Shottib,  F.  B.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Ihinetfaal, 
Snc,  Patbick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Simbon,  Rev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  Colony, 
Sdocoks,  Key.  J.  W.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

SnofSy  AI.FBED,  Penninyton  Tsrrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
SmuB,  HoH.  W.  K.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SixoKy  Maxtmiman  Fbamx,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Principal  Ciril  Medical  Officer, 
Sinyapore, 

Sdcpson,  DuifDAs,  P.O.  Box  1028,  JohanneAwg,  Transnaal, 
fSDCPSON,  Edwabd  Fleming,  Pretoriaj  Transvaal, 
f  SncpsoN,  Qt.  MoBBis,  Australian  dub,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
fSiMFflON,  James,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Simpson,  Jambs  Liddon,  Tenterden  House,WoodvUle,  South  Australia ;  and 
Adelaide  Club. 

f  Simpson,  T.  BousteaDi  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sims,  Gbobob  J.,  60  Market  Buildings,  William  Street,  Afelbokme, 
Australia. 

SiMSON,  B.  J.  P.|  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

SiNCLAiB,  SuTHEBLANS,  AustroHon  Mussum,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sinclaib-Stbvenson,  R.,  M.D.y  Strathallan  House,  Sondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 
SrrwELL,  Cecil  F.,  Travdling  Commissioner,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
SiYBWBioHTy  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  E.C.M.O.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSKABBATT,  Ckablbs  Gablton,  SummcT  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
SxEBMAN,  SiDNET,  M.R.C.S.E.,  MortoH,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand, 
f  Skinneb,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  O.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Penang, 

Straits  Settlements. 
f Sloane,  Alexandbb,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Smellib,  Robbbt  R.,  Mayfield,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Smith,  Pbovbssob  Alfbed  Mica,  BaUarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Smifh,  Alfbed  W.  Lucie,  Iiistrict  Judge,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
Smith,  Chablbs,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
SMrrH,  Chablbs  Georob,  Durban,  Natal. 

fSMrrn,  Hon.  Sib  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Montreal,  Canada, 

tSMTTH,  Edwabd  R.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  South  Wales. 

fSMiTH,  Sib  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Smtth,  F.  Calbt,  Yalumba,  Augaston,  South  Australia. 

Smith,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Fbancis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Smith,  Fbancis  Gbet,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melhoume,  Australia, 

SMrrH,  Geobob,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

fSMiTH,  Hon.  H.  G.  Sbth,  Chief  Judge,  Native  Land  Court,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

fSMrrn,  Henbt  Flesheb,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales. 

Smtth,  Jambs,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand, 

f  Smith,  James  Cabmichael,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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Smith,  Johk  G.»  Madtat  dnb,  Madras,  India, 

Smith,  Josbph  H.,  South  Alutmlian  Railway  Commii$io»,  Adelaide, 
South  Auitralia. 

Smith,  Hon.  Olitbb,  M.A.,  Attorney-General,  St.  John^s,  Antigua, 
fSMTTH,  Hon.  R.  Burdbtt,  C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
SMrrH,  Robsbt  Mubbat,  G.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Smith,  R.  Tottbnham,  Standard  Bank,  Klerksdorp,  Transoaal, 
Smith,  Thomas,  Provincial  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  GaUe, 
Ceylon, 

fSMiTH,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.L.C.,  Gordon  Brook,  Grafton, 
South  Wales. 

Smtth,  Waltbb  S.  Howard,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Smith,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.R.A.C.,  P.O.  Box  1007,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fSMrrn,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

Smith,  Captain  William  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

fSMiTH,  H.E.  Sir  W.  F.  Hatnks,  K  C.M.G.,  GoTemor  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St,  John^s,  Antigua, 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warrk,  P.O.  Box  \90fJohanneeburg,  IVanstfaal. 
SMirH-RBWBB  EusTAca  A.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fSMUTs,  C.  Pbtxr,  M.L.A.,  M.B,  CM.  (Edin.),  Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Thwn,  Cape  Colony. 
Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Smtth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Gympie,  Qneensland, 
Snxll,  Edward,  Durban,  Natal, 

Snsll,  Giobob,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Fort  Canje,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

SnktihKtnnbrslt,  C.  W.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

SiiowDBN,  Arthur,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Solomon,  Hon.  Gbobob,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Solomon,  Richard,  Q.C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Solomon,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  William  Hbnbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

tSoMSRSHT,  Edmund  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Johannesburg,  Tiunsvaal. 

fSoMBRSHiBLD,  OscAR,  Delogoa  Bay,  East  Africa, 

SoMBBYiLLB,  Frbdbbicx  G.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penang,  Straits 

Settlements, 
SoRAFURB,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
SouTHET,  Charles,  Culmstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 
SouTHWBLL,  Frank  F.,  C.E.,  KimbMey,  Cape  Colony, 
SouTHET,  Hon.  Sib  Richard,  KC.M.G.,  Sout^ld,  Plumstead,  Cape 

Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town. 
SouTHOATK,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Spainb,  Jambs  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Spabbow,  Captain  Hbnbt  G.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Spence,  Edwin  J.,  Dunedin,  Neto  Zealand, 
fSpENCE,  Hon.  J.  Bbodie,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
BFKScmtt,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spicbb,  KENinrrH  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Spbioo,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.a.,  M.L.A.,  Cdjre  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Squibbs,  William  Herbert,  Glenelg,  South  Australia, 
Stables,  Henrt  L.,  C.E. 
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18S8    Staid,  Otto,  16  ChiUenhurg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
1893    Staupeb,  William  Frxdbbick,  Cape  Towny  Cape  Colony. 
1893    Stamfobd,  Waltkb  J.,  Tipperary  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Macetown,  Otago, 
New  Zealand. 
fSTANLBY,  Abthur,  Middtlhurg,  Transvaal. 
Stamlbt,  Henry  C,  M.In8t.C.£.y  Brisbane,  Qneensland, 
fSTAUOHTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eyneebury,  Melton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Stkbrb,  Hon.  Str  Jaicbs  G.  Lm,  M.L.A.,  P^th,  Western  Australia. 
Stkphkn  Alfrbd  CotrsBTT,  12  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

tSTKPHEir,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  ffConneU  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 

Stephens,  Harold,  F.R.O.S.,  Attorney-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  684,  Johannes- 

burg,  Transwial. 
fSTEPHKNs,  Romeo,  Chambly,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Stern,  H.,  Kingtton,  Jamaica, 
fSTEVENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S ,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Stbyens,  Frank,  Durban,  Natal. 

jSTEVENs,  Hildebrand  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia, 

Stevens,  James  W.  de  Vehe,  F.RG.S.,  Brookfield,  Nova  Scotia, 
Stevenson,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stewart,  Gbobou,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Zanzibar, 
Stewart,  Thomas  M.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Stiebbl,  George,  C.M.G.,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
fSroxBS,  Stephen,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cohny, 

Stone,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Stone,  Henry,  The  Grange,  Ingham,  Queensland, 
Stow,  Frederick,  Steenbokpan,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Fru  State, 
Stranack,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stranack,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 
Street,  J.  W.,  Union  Cluh,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fSTRiCKLAND  DELLA  Catena,  Hon.  Count,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Villa 

Bologna,  Malta  (Correspondmg  Secretary). 
Stringer,  Charles,  Messrs.  Paterson,  Simons,  f  Co.,  Singapore, 
Strouss,  Carl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

tSTRUBEN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Wesioe,  Mowbray,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Struth,  James,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Studholmb,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

tSruDHOLME,  John,  Jun.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Sturdee,  H.  King,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 
Sturridge,  Gkorob,  J.P.,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica. 

Sturrock,  David,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Sully,  Walter,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 
Summers,  Frank  J.,  Buluwayo,  Mataheleland. 
Sutherland,  Hugh,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Sutton,  Hon.  George  M.,  M.L.A.,  Fair  Fell,  Howick,  Natal. 
Swain,  Charles  S.  db  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
SwAYNE,  Charles  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Lotna  Loma,  Fiji, 
Swaynf,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras, 
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SwigrimHAif,  FsAHX  A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Baidtney,  Kuala  Kang§a^  Ptrik, 

StraiU  SettUmmUs. 
BrwaSf  Caftain  H.  C,  Saperintendent  of  Policei  Selanffor,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Qywu,  3.  Wxirrss,  J.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 
tSTXOK,  J.  H.,        M.F.,  Adelaide,  South  jMstralia. 
fSTMOJis,  Datid,  Johannesbmy,  Transtfaal, 
Stmokds,  HiorBT,  M.B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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Tait,  ]tf .  M.y  Stanmors  House,  Bondeboseh,  Cape  Colony, 

Talbot,  Abthub  Phiixip,  ABsistant  Colonial  Secretazy,  Siugapora 

(Correspondiiig  Secretary). 
tKLBOtt  CoLoxsL  THB  Hon.  Rbginald,  C.B.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris. 
Talbot,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  Bichmoud,  Nelson,  Neto  Zealand, 
tTAMPLiK,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Capa 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Tancbbd,  ArousTUB  F.,  J. P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tankbb,  J.  Edwabd,  C.M.G.,  M.InstCE.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
tTANNEB,  Thomab,  BivsrsUa,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Tafscott,  Obobob  a.  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tatb,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
Tatb,  Fbedxbicx,  28  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Tatlob,  Alfbbd  J,,  The  Public  Library,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
TatloB|  Hon.  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas  (GorreepondiDg 

Secretary). 

Tatlqb,  a.  W.,  J.P.,  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tatlob,  Henby,  Willow  Park,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 
tTATLOB,  Jaxbs  B.,  Messrs,  H,  Eckstein  f  Co,,  P,0,  Box  149,  Johannes- 
bury,  TVansvaal, 

Tatlob,  Nobxak  Mavokak,  C.E.,  Godhra-Butlem  Extension  Suroey, 

Jhalrapatan,  Bajpuiana,  India, 
Taylob,  Pbbcytalb,  C.E.,  Kinia,  Perdk,  Straits  SetUements, 
fTAYLOB,  Wiluam,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Taylob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queefisland, 
Taylob,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Box  292,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Taylob,  William  T.,  Receiver-General,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Tbbcb,  Richabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 

tTENNANT,  Thb  Hon.  Sib  Dayid,  E.C.M.G.,  M.L.  A.,  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Tbschbmakbb,  Chablbs  db  v.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborout/h, 

New  T^land, 

Tbschemakbb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Tjealand, 
Thielb,  Hans  H.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Nausori,  Fiji, 

Thomas  Gboboe  Colkbidgb,  PuNic  Works  Department,  Lagos,  West 
Africa, 

ITkomas,  Jambs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon, 
fTHOMAS,  RiCRABD  D.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 


Yeuof 
Bleetion. 

1884 

1891 

1881 

1890 

1894 

1890 

1891 

1884 

1892 

1886 

1886 

1879 
1886 

1880 

1893 
1888 

1882 
1872 
1882 
1889 

1884 
1892 
1891 
1885 

1882 
1876 
1884 
1886 
1879 
1885 

1889 
1890 
1893 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1884 
1888 
1898 
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Thomas,  Robbst  Eyffiii,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Tbompsoit,  Frbd  a.  H.,  Bonthe,  Sherlfro,  West  Africa, 
THOXFSoir,  Oboboe  A.,  Northern  CM,  Aueklandf  New  Zealand, 
Thompson,  Harry  L.,  Assistant  Receivep-Gheiieni],  Nicosia,  Cyprvs, 
Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Thompson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Thompson,  M.  G.  Campbbll,  Bonthe,  8herbro\  West  Africa, 
Thompson,  Hon.  T.  A.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 
Thompson,  Captain  Waltkb      ss,  "  Chusan,** 

Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Department,  Perth^  Western 
Australia, 

Trombov,  Abthub  H«,  Administrator' Gen  J s  Dept,,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Thomson,  Jambs,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Thomson,  Subgbon-Majob  John,  M.B.,  Qneensland  Defence  Force, 

Inehcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Thomson,  William,  1djDBt,C,'E„2)irector-GeneraldelFerro-Carril,Gandiat 

Provincia  de  Valencia,  Spain. 
Thomson,  Wm.  Burns,  HarrisniUh,  Orange  Free  State, 
fTnoMsoN,  WiLUAM  ChableSi  Roburite  Factory,  Russell  Road,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Thorns,  Oornblivs,  Messrs.  Maitland  ^  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 
Thorne,  Henry  Edward,  Barbados, 

Thornton,  Bight  Bev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bolkrat,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Thornton,  Hon.  S.  Leslie,  Attorney-General^  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
f  Thornton,  William,  Maungakawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Thorp,  Sydney  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
fTnuRSTON,  H.E.  Sir  John  Batbs,  E.C.M.G.,  Gotfemment  House,  Suva, 

Fiji. 

Thwaites,  J.  Hawtrey,  Registrar,  Supremo  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Tiffin,  Henry  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Tillby,  Hon.  Sir  Leonard,  K.CJkLG.,  C.B.,  St,  John,  New  Brunswick, 

fTiNLiNE,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

ToBiN,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Mdhoume,  Australia, 

Todd,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Postmaster-Gtoneral  and  Super* 

intendent  of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Todd,  Hon.  Edward  G.,  M.KC.,  St.  Kitts. 
Tolhubst,  Gboroe  E.,  Chrant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Toll,  John  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.B.C.P.,  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa, 
ToRROP,  Edward  C. 

Toussaint,  Charles  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

f ToiEER,  Hon.  Horace,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  and  Gympie,  Queensland, 

fTRAiLL,  Gilbbrt  F.,  Kondapolla  Estate,  Ceylon. 

f  Tratbrs,  Benjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 

Traybrs,  Captain  H.  de  la  Cour. 

f  Traybrs,  E.  a.  0.,  M.B.C.S.,  Residency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits 
Settlements. 
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1888    Trkachkb,  Hon.  W.  H.,  C.M.a.,  The  Ruidemiy,  Sdangor,  StrmU 
Settlements, 

1888    Trboabthex,  Wm.  Coulson,  P.O.  Bom  1920,  JohamneAurg^  Tramvatd, 

1883  t1*BBLSi.VAK,  Charlbs  W.,  Bofful,  Balaclava  P,0,,  Jamaica. 
1890    TRKlCLBrrr,  Horack  S.,  P.O.  Box  11,  Johantueburg^  Ttanevaal, 

1890    Tkbnchabd,  Hbnbt,  Bank  of  Auetralaeia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Tjuminouam,  J.  L.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 

1880    Tbimucokax,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St,  MichaeTs,  Barbados  (Corre- 
spondiDg  Secretary). 

1884  ^TmuT,  C.  H.,  Geraldine,  Cawterhury,  New  Zealand, 

1883  Tbipp,  L.  0.  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  12  Brandon  St,,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1883    Tbotteb,  Nobl,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1869    Tbutch,  Hon.  Sib  Josbph  W.,  E.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
1888    tTucuR,  Gbobob  Alfbbd,  Ph.D.,  J.P.,  AnnandaU,  Sydmeg,  New  South 
Wales, 

1883    Tccxbb,  William  Kidobb,  Nooitgedacht  Mining  Company,  MBerksdorp^ 
Transvaal. 

1887  TvLLT,  W.  Aloocx,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1883    TfTBNBULL,  Jambs  Thomson,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1882    fTuBNBB,  LiBTT.-CoLONBL  G.  Napibb,  cars  of  Union  Mortgage  4t 

Co,,  Ltd,,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1885  Ttbnbb,  Habbt,  J. P.,  Somerlon,  near  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

1882  fTuBNBB,  Hbnbt  Gtles,  CommereiaX  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  TuBNBB,  Hon.  John  Hhbbbbt,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
1882    fTuBTON,  C.  D.,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1886  TwTNAM,  Gbobob  £.,  M.D.,  38  Bayswater  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

Ttson,  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


1881 

1889 

1885 

1893 
1883 
1881 

1892 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1887 

1889 
1885 

1884 
1889 
1890 
1887 


UMDkBWooD,  Edwabo  WiiLUM,  ToUandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw^. 

thorn,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Upimoton,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Upton,  Pbbscott,  Borough  Engineer,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
Usreb,  Cuablbs  Richabd,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
UsHBB,  Hbnbt  Chables,  M.L.C.,  F.B.G.S.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Van  Bobschotbn,  Johannes  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Van  Bbbda,  Sebtaas,  HauptmUe,  Constautia  Road,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Van  Diogblbn,  S.  H.,  J. P.,  Joha/metburg,  THnsvaal. 
Van  Nootbw,  Ehnest  H.,  Civil  Service,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Van  deb  Riet,  Thozcas  F.  B.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony, 

Van  Kbesema,  John  S.,  J.P.,  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana. 
Van  Rbnbn,  Hbnbt,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  BarJUy  West,  Cape 
Colony. 

Van-Sbndbn,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fVABDT,  John  Etbb,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Vablbt,  Hibam  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fVAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
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Vausb,  William  J.,  ''Natal  Mercury'*  Office,  Durban,  Natal 
f  ViBNDAX,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Esaequibo,  British  Guiana, 
f  Vbloi,  Chablss  Eugbnb,  Registrar,  Sapreme  Conrt,  Singapore. 
tV«ifK,  Hon.  fl.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Dardanup  Park,  near  Bunburt/,  Western 
Australia, 

VsKiriKO,  Alfred  R.,  State  Treasurer,  Selangor,  Straits  SetHementa, 
YwNvntQ,  Edward,  PMie  Works  Department,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 
YsBDOir,  Sir  Gborgk,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ybrlbt,  Jamrs  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Vbrlbt,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaioa, 

f  Vbrsfbld,  Dirx,  J.P.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Riversdale,  Cape  Colony, 
VicxBRS,  Hugh  A.,  Fontabelle,  Jatnaica, 

fViLUSBS,  Hon.  Francis  John,  M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  Giorge 

town,  British  Guiana, 
f  YiNCRNT,  Major  William  Sladr,  TownsviUe,  Queensland, 
ViNTCSMT,  Lbwis  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Voss,  HouLTON  H.p  Union  dub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Wacb,  Hbrbbrt,  Civil  Service,  Satnapura,  Ceylon, 

Waddhll,  Groboe  Walxbr,  J.P.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sytlney, 

New  South  Wales, 
Waohorn,  Jambs. 

Wagner,  John,  care  qf  Messrs,  Cobb  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.G.S.E.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

fWAiTB,  Pbtbr,  Urrbrae,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 

Warbfibld,  Arthur,  Walilabo,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

f  Waxbvord,  Gborob  C,  Niekviks  Rush,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Waldron,  Dbrwbmt,  M.B.,  CM.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  ^rcro,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Waldron,  Jambs  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 

f Walker,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Noel,  E.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fWALKKR,  Giles  F.,  J.P.,  St.  John  Dd  Rey,  Bogawantalawa,  Ceylon. 
Walkbb,  John,  24  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Walker,  J.  Batldon,  MX.C.,  Police  Magistrate,  Freetoun,  Sierra  Lame. 
f  Walker,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fWALKER,  R.  B.  N.,  M.A.,FJl.G.S.,  British  Sherbro*,  West  AfHca. 
fWALXEB,  R.  C.  Critchett,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
fWALKBR,  R.  Lbslib,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

f Walkbb,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  S.  Frowd,  C.M.G.,  Commandant  of  the 

Per&k  Sikhs,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 
Wall,  T.  A., Vice- Consul,  Niger  Coast  ProUctorate,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Walpolx,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Charles  G.,  1A.A.,  Nasiotf, 

Bahamas. 

fWALSH,  Albert,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony.  ' 
Walsham,  Walter  R,  Durban,  Natal. 

Walshe,  Albert  Patrick,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fWALTER,  Henry  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
t^VANuss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
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1890    Wamt,  G.  F&bd.,  3  CConneU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1879    Wabo,  Lunrr.-CoLONiL  Chabu»  J.,  CM.(3t.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1892  Wabd,  Hbnbt  A.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
1873    Ward,  WiLUAM  CuBTiSy  Victoria,Br%tish  Columbia, 

1886    Wabb,  Jibbt  Geobob,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdown,  Ficloria, 
Australia, 

1879  tWABR,  JoHK,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1886    ^Wabx,  J(Mwu,  MinJcA,  Carramut,  Victoria,  AustrcUia, 

1880  \WARE,J,C.,Yallary'Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1889  Wabino,  Fbancis  J.,  G.M.G.,  MlnstCE.,  J.P.,  Haputale  Railway  Ex- 

tension, Nanu  Oya,  Ceylon. 
1886    Wabminqtok,  Abthub,  Moneague  P,0.,  St,  Ann's,  Jamaica. 

1882  fWABKBB,  OuvBB  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  11  Garden  Beach, 

Calcutta, 

1 890  WABToXy  LiBXJT.-CoiiOKKL  R.  Gabdxeb,  Durban,  Natal. 
1889    f  Watbbhousb,  Abtuvb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1886  Waters,  Wiluam,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1888  Watkbs,  Williak  db  Lapfb,  New  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1883  Watkins,  Abnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Watkins,  A.  J.  W.,  A.M.In8t.C.E..  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 

1893  Watkius,  Fbane,  J5ar6«r/o»,  Transvaal. 

1 892  Watkins,  Fbbdbbick  H.,  Inspct.  of  Schools,  Richmond  House,  Montserrat, 
1898    t^ATsoK,  Charles  A.  Bcott,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1885  Watson,  Frank  Dashwood,  Nazira,  Assam,  India. 

1891    Watson,  F.  W.  A.,  J.P.,  Clerk  to  the  Legislatire  CoiiDcil,  Maritzburg, 
Natal. 

1887  t^ATSON,  H.  Frabbr,  P.O.  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886  f  Watson,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  dub,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

1879    Watt,  George,  Vrana  Station,  Urana,  New  South  Wales, 

1887  Watt,  Whxiam  Holden,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  Watts,  Henbt  Jascbs,  Durban,  Natal, 

1881  Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1891  t^^T>  ^^f^  HoNouB  Chibp  Justice  Samuel  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1892  f  Wat  LAND,  Abthub  E.,  P.O.  Box  16,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 
1885    Watland,  Crablbs  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannethurg,  JYansvaal, 

1893  Watland,  Charles  Wv.  H.,  J. P.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony, . 

1891  Watland,  Waltkb  H.,  Bclnwnt  Station,  Griqnaland  West,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  Waylen,  Alfred  R.,  M.D.,  Ihe  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1892  Wbaybb,  Alfbrd  Francis,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1887    fWEATER,  Henry  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharta,  6  Rua  d^Alfandeya,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

1889  Webb,  Alfred,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony, 

1882    Webb,  Thb  Right  Rey.  Allan  Bbchbb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Webb,  Edward,  Uindugatta,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
1881    Webb,  J.  II. 

1890    Webber,  Lionel  H.,  82  Government  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1893  Wbbbeb,  The  Right  Rby.  W.  T.  Tbobnhill,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
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Wmbsteb,  Alexakdsb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queendand, 

Webstbb,  a.  Spbxd,  cfo  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  Hew 

South  Wales, 
f  WsBSTEB,  Chablbs,  J.F.,  Moclcay,  Queensland. 
WsBSTKB,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Wboo,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica^ 
Wbil,  Bsnjamik  Bbrtie,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland, 
Weil^  Julius,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Wbil,  Mtkb,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Wkil,  Samurl,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland, 

yfELCE,  Edwin  J.,  ears  of  Q.  L.  Ddoitte,  Esq.,  Snails  Bay^  Balmain, 

New  South  Wales. 
fWsLLS,  £dwabd  R.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wbmtss,  Ausxamdkb,  Les  Palmiers,  Moka,  Mauritius. 
Wesb,  a.  Bomtille,  Euerdey,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  West,  Fbbdbbick  Q.,  C.E.,  Kwala  Lumper,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
f  Wbstbt,  Edmund  W.,  PuUitop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
fWEflTQARTH,  Geobob  C,  2  WConnell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Weston,  John  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wbtzlar,  Charles  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 

f  White,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 

White,  Montague  W.,  Montpeliir,  Antigua. 

fWHiTB,  Hon.  Robbbt  H.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whitehead,  Hbnrt  C,  Pretoria,  Transmal, 

Whitehead,  Percy,  Durban,  Natal. 

Whitehead^  Hon.  T.  H.  ;  M.L.C.,  Hoftg  Kong. 

Whitbway,  Hon.  Sir  William  V.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland. 

WniTiNOy  John,  Messrs.  W.  Peterson  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Whitmorb,  Major-General  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Napier 
New  Zealand. 

Whittt,  Hrnrt  Tarlton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 
Whtham,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

f  Whtfe,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fWiCKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Ponta  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 

WicxHAM,  Reginald  W.,  Homewood,  Agrapatna,  Ceylon. 

Wiener,  Ludwio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Wight,  Henry  Lucibn,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

WiLDiNOy  Henry  Ambler,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Wilkinson,  W.  Birkenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fWiLKS,  Samttbl  Jerrotj),  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

WiLLcocKS,  Edward  J.  R.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  George- 

town,  British  Guiana. 
WiLLCOx,  John  Syms,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Cotot^y. 
WiLiJAMs,  A.  Vaughan,  Masse  Kesse,  Maniea,  East  Africa. 
WiLLLiMS,  Charlbs  Riby,  Controllerof  Customs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fWiLLiAMs,  E.  Vaughan,  J.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
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1882    WiLLUMs,  G.  BLACKSTONBy  J.F^  Asdstaot  RMldent  Magistiata^  Khnhet' 
ley.  Cape  Colony, 

1884    WxixiAMS,  Hon.  Sib  Habtlbt,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  MeOwwrne, 
Australia, 

1881  Williams,  H.  Wtnn,  211  Hereford  Street,  Chrietehureh,  New  Zealand, 

1 890  Williams,  Jambs  Nblsok,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1803    Williams,  Josiah,  F.R.G.Sy  cjo  Bank  of  Africa,  Lourenfo  Margufs, 

Ddagoa  Bay,  East  Africa, 
1893    Williams,  Rbv.  Moiitaoub,  The  Varsonage,  Bacchus  Marsh,  Vteioria, 

Australia, 

1891  Willums,  Robert,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  fWiLLiAMS,  Thomas  D.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  TVanstfoal, 
1886    fWiLUAMS,  Zachabiah  a.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Afriea. 

1882  WiLUAMSON,  Albxakdbr,  M.E.C.,  Bdixe,  British  Honduras. 

1886    Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. 

1 880  WiLMAJr,  Hbrbbrt,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Wilson,  Albxandbb,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney,  Ktw  South  Wales. 

1893    Wilson,  David  (Government  Dairy  Com mifsi oner).  Murphy  Strcft,  Sottfh 
Yarra,  Melbourne,  Atistralia. 

1886  Wilson,  Hon.  Liect.-Colonel  David,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Sub-Intendant  of 

Crown  Landu,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1883  Wilson,  Frbdbbick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1891  fWiLSON,  Geobgb  Pbanolby,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
1883    Wilson,  John,  Port  IxnUs,  Mauritius. 

1883  Wilson,  John  Cbacroft,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1876    Wilson,  John  N.,  Napur,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Wilson,  Robert,  18  Bof^d  Stnet,  Dunedin,  New  Zea/and. 

1889  Wilson,  Robert  F.,  Kimhcrlcy,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  fWiLSON,  Hon.  W.  Hohatio,  M.L.C.,  Selboume  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland ;  and  Queensland  Club  (Corresponding  Secrctarj  ) 
1889    t^'^ON,  William  Robert,  31  Qufen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1887  fW^NDBTER,  Hon.  Sir  William  Charles,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887    Windsor,  Peter  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1893    Winteb,  James,  Hatfield  Street,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 
1886    t Pinter-Irving,  Hon.  Wm.,  M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murchison,  Victoria, 

Australia. 

1889    Wiroman,  Rev.  A.  Thkodorr,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Provost  of  St.  Mary's 
Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1 892  WiRSiNG,  H.  Frank,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland. 
1892    WiRsiNG,  Walter  M.,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland. 
1886    WiTTENOOM,  Frederick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1886    Witts,  Broome  Lake,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892    WoiNARSKi,  S.  ZiCHY,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1882  WoLLASTON,  Lt.-Colonel  Charlton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape 

Colony. 

1889  f  WoLSELET,  Frederick  Y.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892    Wood,  Andrew  T.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

1890  Wood,  Bjsnoni  Horace,  J. P.,  Clairmont,  Natal. 
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Wood,  J.  Dbnkistoun,  Barrister-at-Law,  47  Selbourne  Chamhers,  Mel' 

bourne,  Australia. 
Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  Orahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Wood,  Rudder  Gilson,  Pamell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (CorrespondiDg 

Secretary). 

Wood,  W.  D.,  Sicoarion,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
WooDHonsB,  Alfrbu,  M.E.,  P,0,  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  WooDHOUSE,  Edmund  Binoham,  Mount  Gilead,  Campbelltoum,  New  South 
Wales, 

fWooDs,  Sidney  Qowxb,  Eegistrar,  Supreme  Court,  Belize,  British 
Honduras, 

Woods,  Thomas  Loxton,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Levuka,  Fyi, 
WooDWABD,  R  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Burister-at-LaWi  BeUze,  British  Honduras, 
WooDTATT,  John,  Maryborough,  Queensland, 
fWooLLAN,  Benjamin  Minobs,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fWooixAN,  Frank  M.,  P,0,  Box  267,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
Wbiobt,  a.  £.,  Brunswick  EstaJte^  MaskeUya,  Ceylon, 
Wbioht,  Ahthub  James,  79  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Wbxoht,  Fbedbrick,  J.P.  (Consul  for  Denmark,  &c.)i  Mill  Terrace, 

North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tWaiOHT,  G.  H.  CoBT. 

Wbizon,  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  J.,  KC.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne 
Australia.  ' 

Wtatt,  Chas.  Gut  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

Wykham,  Alfbbd  L.y  M.D.,  40  St,  Mary  Street,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

Wtlie,  J.  C,  Appantoo,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Wtlue,  Bbycb  J.,  Kalupahani,  HaldumuUa,  Ceylon. 

Wyndham,  Captain  Wiixiam,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Wynne,  Hon.  Aoar,  MX.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 

fYoNGE,  Cecil  A.  S.,  H.L.A.,  Forth,  Dargle,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
YouNO,  Alfbed  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Bairister-atrLaw,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
fYouNO,  Chables  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  District  Medical  Officer,  New 

Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
fYouNO,  HoBACE  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland, 
fYouNO,  Hon.  James  H.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
YouNO,  John,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fYouNO,  H.  C.  Abthub,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland, 
YouNO,  John,  J.P.,  256  PiU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
YouNO,  Wiluam  Douoi^,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
YouNOHTJSBAKD,  Caftain  F.  G.,  Masttu,  Chitral,  viA  Gilgit,  Kashmir, 

India, 

fZEAL,  Hon.  William  Austin,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
ZiEBTOGEL,  Cabel  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
ZoGHONis,  Gbobob  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

ZwEiwsL,  JosuA,  7%e  Boyal  Niger  Company,  River  Niger,  West  Africa. 
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LIST  OP  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  Ac,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OP  THE  "PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  "  ARE  PRESENTED. 

GBEAT  BBITAIN. 

The  AdyooateB*  Library,  Edinbargh. 
„   Anthropological  Institate,  London. 
„   AthenaBom  Clab.  London. 
H   Bodleian  Librazy,  Oxford. 
„  British  Maseam,  London. 
„   Brown*8  Free  Library,  Liyerpool. 
„   Cambridge  Uniyersity  Library. 
„  Carlton  Clab,  London. 
„  Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 
„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
„  Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Soffolk. 
„   Colonial  Office,  London. 
„   Crystal  Palace  Library. 
„  East  India  Association,  London. 
„  Free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Fomen. 
„  „  Birmingham, 

„  „  Bradford. 

„  Bristol. 
„  „  Chelsea. 

„  „  Clerkenwell. 

„  •  „  Darlington. 

„  Derby. 
„  „  Dombarton. 

„  „  Dundee. 

„  „  Kensington, 

ft  ff  Leeds. 

„  „  Manchester. 

„  „  Norwich. 

„  „  Nottingham. 

„  „  Oldham. 

„  „  Plymouth. 

„  I.  Putney. 

„  „  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  „  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

„  „  Sheffield. 

„  „  Swansea. 

»,  Wigan. 
„   Guildhall  Library,  London. 
„   House  of  Commons,  Lond(m. 
„  House  of  Lords,  London. 
„   Imperial  Institute,  London. 
„  India  Office  Library,  London. 
„  Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
„  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
„  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 
„  Liyerpool  (Geographical  Society. 
„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
London  Institution. 


List  of  Public  Institutions.  581 

The  London  Library. 

„  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

„  Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 

„  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

ft  National  Club,  London. 

„  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

„  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

„  People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

„  Reform  Club,  London. 

„  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 

„  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

„  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  Science  and  Edncation  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

„  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

^„  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 


COLONIES. 

BbITIBH  NoBTB  AlfBBIOA. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  L^slative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 
„         „  „  New  Brunswick. 

„         „  „  Newfoundland. 

„         ,»  *.  Ontario. 

„         „  »  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„         „  „  Quebec. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

„  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

,^  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

y  Queen*8  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 
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AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 

Niw  South  Wales. 

The  AoBtnlian  MuBeom,  Sydney. 

„  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Nevoastle. 

Sydney. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics*  Institute,  Albury. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 

„  „        Maitland  West. 

„  ,t  Wollongong. 

„  United  Seryice  Institution,  Sydney. 

QUBEMSLAMI). 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 
„  Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 
„   School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
„  „  Brisbane. 

„  Ipswich. 
„  „  Bockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„   Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Anstra- 
„   Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

Tabkania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„   Mechanics*  Institute,  Launoeston. 
„  Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launoeston. 

n  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
„   Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

YlCTOBIA. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 
„  Athemeum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 
„   Mechanics*  Institute  and  Athenaeum,  Bfelboume. 
„   Mechanics*  Institute,  Sale. 

Sandhurst. 

Stawell. 
„   Melbourne  University. 
„   Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
„  „  Gastlemaine. 

N  II  Geelong. 

•I  ft  Melbourne. 

M  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Yictoriaa 
„  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Btaneh). 
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Western  Aubtbalia. 

The  HoQses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„   Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„   Auckland  Institute. 
,.   Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 
„   New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„   Public  Library,  Auckland. 
*i  „  Dunedin. 

Wellington. 


Capb  Coik>nt. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town, 
fi         f»  It  Port  Elizabeth. 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town, 
ft  II  Grahamstown. 

»*  II  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

•I  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg, 
„   Public  Library,  Durban. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

West  Indies. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 

„  Free  Library,  Barbados. 

„  Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 

„  Jamaica  Institute. 

„  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 

„  Victoria  Institute,  Jamaica.  [Guiana. 

Maubitius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 
Ceylon. 

The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 

The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 
Eotpt. 

The  Public  Library,  Alezundrift, 


Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 


Gebmint. 

The  Imperial  German  Ooyemment. 
Deutsche  KolonialgeBellschaft. 

Holland. 
Colonial  Musenm,  Haarlem. 

Koninklijk  Institaut  yoor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Yolkenknnd* 
van  Nederlandsoh-IndiS. 

Italy. 

Society  Airioana  d*  Italia. 
Java. 

La  Soci^t6  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Umitbd  States. 

American  Oeographioal  Society,  New  York. 
The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„   Smithsonian  Institution    •  „ 
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INDEX  TO  THE  PAPERS  AND  AUTHORS  IN  VOLUMES 
L  TO  XXV.  OP  THE  "PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROYAL 
COLONIAL  INSTITUTE." 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  on  Canada,  xzii.  136 

Acclimatisation,  vii.  36 

Addresses :  on  recovery  of  HJEl^.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  100;  Colonies 
in  Boyal  Title,  vii.  124 ;  attempt  on 
the  life  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  xiii.  204 ; 
death  of  HJLH.  the  Dukeof  Albany, 
XY.  263 ;  coming  of  age  of  H.B.H. 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  xvi.  146;  on 
the  Jubilee  of  H.M.the  Qaeen,  xviii. 
188 ;  death  of  H.B.H.  the  Doke  of 
Clarence  and  Ayondale,  xxiii.  90 

Agricoltoral  and  Technical  Education 
in  tibe  Colonies,  xxii.  65 

Allen,  C.  H.,  on  Gold  Fields  of  Queens- 
land, i.  94 

American  Protection  and  Canadian 
Reciprocity,  vi.  205 

Angora  Goat  in  British  Colonies,  ix. 
S26 

Annual  Dinners,  iii.  213 ;  iy.  1 ;  v.  1 ; 

xxiy.  221 ;  xxv.  232 
Annual  Meetings :  (1st)  i.  208 ;  (2nd) 

ii.  121 ;  (Srd)  ui.  76 ;  (4th)  in.  210 ; 

(5th)  iy.  211;  (6th)  y.  218;  (7th) 

yi.  262;  (8th)  yii.  331;  (9th)  yiii. 

425;  (10th)  ix.  392;  (11th)  x.  378; 

(12th)  xi.  361;  (13th)  xii.  402; 

1 14th)  xiii.  407;  (15th)  xiy.  352; 

(16th)  xy.  380;  (17th)  xyi.  358; 

|18th)xyiL411;  (19th)  xyiii.  162; 

1 20th)  xix.  147;  (21st)  xx.  184; 

(22nd)  xxi.  151 ;  (23rd)  xxU.  163 ; 

(24th)  xxiU.  172 ;  (25th)  xxiv.  177  ; 

(26th)  xxy.  188 
Antarctic  Exploration,  xix.  832 
Antipodean  Britain,  State  Socialism 

in,  xxy.  2 

Archer,  Thomas,  on  Queensland,  xii. 
268 

Ashantees,  Our  Belations  with  the,  y. 
71 

Ashworth,  C,  on  Canada,  x.  71 
Australasia  :  A  Vindication,  xxiii.  50 ; 

Telegraphic  Enterprise  in,  xyii.  144 ; 

Uniyendty  Life  in,  xxiii.  93 
Australasian  Agriculture,  xxiy.  139 


Australasian  Colonies,  Indebtedness 

of  the,  xiy.  13 
Australasian  Defence,  xxii.  195 
Australasian  Development,  Aids  to, 

xxi.  53 

Australasian  Dominion,  xy.  105 
Australasian  Public  Finance,  xx.  229 
Australia,  Aborigines  of,  xxii.  32 ;  As 
I  Saw  It,  xxii.  3 ;  Becent  Impres- 
sions in,  xix.  120 ;  Be-yisited,  1874- 
1889,  xxi.  242  ;  Wines  of,  yii.  297 
Australian  Colonies,  Constitutions  of 

the,  ii.  48 
Australian  Enterprise,  Economic  de- 
velopments of,  xxy.  292 
Australian  Outlook,  xxy.  138 


Baden-Powell,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  Imperial 
Defence  in  our  Time,  xiii.  341 ;  on 
National  Unity,  xvi.  43 ;  on  Colo- 
nial Government  Securities,  xyiii. 
254 

Balance-sheet   of   the  Washington 

Treaty,  iv.  7 
Barrett,  H.  J.,  on  Boers  of  South 

Africa,  i.  175 
Bate,  J.,  on  Opening  of  the  Suei 

Canal,  ii.  78 
Beanlands,  Bev.  Canon,  on  British 

Columbia,  xxiii.  143 
Bechuanaland,  xvii.  5 
Begg,  Alex.,  on  Canadian  North- West, 

XV.  181 

Bell,  Sir  F.  Dillon,  on  Indebtedness  of 

Australasian  Colonies,  xiy.  13 
Benefits  to  the  Colonies  of  being 

Members  of  the  British  Empire,yiii.  8 
Berkeley,  T.  B.  H.,  on  the  Leeward 

Islands,  xii.  9 
Berry,  Sir  Graham,  on  Colonies  in 

Belation  to  the  Empire,  xviii.  4 
Best  Means  of  Drawing  Together  the 

Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 

and  the  Colonies,  yi.  5 
Bissett  (Sir]  J.,  on  South  Africa  and 

her  Colomes,  vii.  86 
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Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 


Blytb,  Sir  Arthur,  on  South  Auitralia, 
xi.  181 

Boos^\  J.  B.,  on  Library  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  xzv.  394 

Botanical  Enterprise  of  the  Empire, 
xi.  273 

Bourinoi,  Dr.  J.  G.,  on  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  Canada,  iy.  65;  on 
Natural  Deyelopment  of  Canada,  xi. 
90 

Bourne,  Stephen,  on  Extended  Colo- 
nisation, xi.  8 

Bowen,  Right  Hon.  Sir  O.  F.,  on 
Federation  of  the  Empire,  xvii.  283 

Boyd-Carpenter,  H.,  on  Influence  of 
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